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Part  I 

THE  UNIVERSITY 
Historical  Sketch 
Support 
Government 
Board  of  Trustees 
University  at  Athens 
Adminstrative  Officers 
Officers  of  Instruction 


CALENDAR    19284929 


JUNE  2.">.  Monday: 
Ai  qi  -l   ft,  Saturday 

August    24: 

Si  pii  \n:i  B   12: 

Septbmbeb  12-15: 
September  17-19: 
Septkmbeb  19: 

September  30: 
November   1: 


November  29: 
December  22: 


191*<S 

Opening  of  the  Summer  School. 

Close  of  the  six  weeks'  session  of  the  Summer 

School. 
Close  of  the  nine  weeks'  session  of  the  Summer 

School. 
Freshman  Registration. 
Freshman   Week. 

Registration  of  students  other  than  Freshmen. 
Opening  of  the  First  Term. 
Last  day  of  Registration  for  Graduate  Students. 
Last  day  on  which  a  programme  for  a  Master's 

Degree   may  be   handed    to   the   De:  n   of   the 

Graduate  School. 
Thanksgiving  Day. 
Close  of  the  First  Term. 


1929 


January  3: 

January  19: 
February   21 


Fedruary  22: 
March  28: 
March  29-Aprit.  2: 
April  2: 
May   20: 
May  21: 


May  22: 

May  28: 


.Tine  10: 

.Tine  13: 

Jt-ne  12-15: 

June   16.   Sunday: 

Jt-ne    17.    Monday: 

June  18,  Tuesday: 

June  19,  Wednesday: 

Jcne  24: 
Atoust   3: 
A.UGU8T  23: 

Septemrer  18: 


Registration  for  the  Second  Term. 

Birthday  of  General  R.  E.  Lee. 

Exercises  in  commemoration  of  the  12Sth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Demosthenian  Society  and  the 
109th  Anniversary  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Society. 

Washington's  Birthday. 

Close  of  the  Second  Term. 

Easter   vacation. 

Registration  for  the  Third  Term. 

Last  date  for  submission  of  Prize  Essays. 

Last  day  on  which  reports  of  written  exami- 
nations on  minor  courses  may  be  made  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Resident  students  register  for  next  college  ses- 
sion. 

Last  day  on  which  reports  of  written  exami- 
nations on  major  courses  m?.y  be  made  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

Annual  Session  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Examinations   for  entrance. 

11:00   A.   M.,   Baccalaureate   sermon. 

10:30  A.  M..  Exercises  of  the  undergraduates 
representing  the  branches  of  the  University. 

10:30  A.  M..  Business  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Society. 

Commencement  Dry.  Close  of  the  128th  annual 
session. 

Opening  of  Summer  School. 

Close  of  six  weeks'  session. 

Close  of  nine  weeks'  session. 

Opening  of  129th  annual  session. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


In  February,  1784,  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  were  set  aside 
by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  for  "the  endowment  of  a  college  or 
seminary  of  learning."  In  January,  1785,  "An  Act  for  the  more 
full  and  complete  establishment  of  a  public  seat  of  learning  in  this 
state"  was  approved.  This  Act  is  known  as  the  Charter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of   Georgia. 

Abraham  Baldwin,  the  author  of  the  charter,  was  elected  President 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  in  1786,  and  directed  the  dis- 
posal of  the  lands,  so  as  to  bring  about  an  income  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 

In  June,  1801,  Jackson  County  was  chosen  'for  the  location  of 
the  University,  which  wias  open  for  students  in  August. 

The  tablet  on  the  building,  now  known  as  "Old  College,"  states, 
"The  site  of  this  building  was  chosen  on  the  V  day  of  July,  in  the 
XXVI  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
George  Walton,  Abraham  Baldwin,  John  Milledge,  John  Twiggs,  and 
Hugh  Lawson,  a  commitee  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  for1  the 
benefit  of  itlie  institution  the  adjacent  land  was  on  that  day  given 
by  John  Milledge."  The  town  which  began  to  grow  up  around 
this  site  was  named  Athens. 

In  November,  1803,  President  Meigs  reported  that  three  dwelling 
houses,  three  stores,  and  a  number  of  other  valuable  buildings  had 
heen  erected.  There  were  between  30  and  4  5  (students  enrolled. 
The  college  "was  organized  as  other  literary  institutions  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  Europe  into  four  classes"  and  was  called  Franklin 
College. 

In  1822  the  University  had  two  large  dormitories  and  recitation 
halls,  a  chapel,  and  several  other  buildings  on  the  campus;  it  had 
a  President,  two  professors,  and  three  tutors  as  its  faculty;  while 
its  student  body  consisted  of  41  Freshmen,  42  Sophomores,  17 
Juniors,  and  20  Seniors,  and  its  income  amounted  to  $12,000  a 
year. 

Until  after  the  War  Between  the  States,  Franklin  College  re- 
mained the  only  department  of  the  University.  iMost  of  the  men 
who  afterwards  added  to  the  distinction  and  glory  of  the  state  in 
peace  and  war,  received  their  training  at  this  college.  It  had  in- 
deed been  a  ifond  mother  of  her  great  men,  though  the  General 
Assembly  failed  to  continue  the  liberal  policy  begun  so  wisely  with 
the  founding  of  the  state. 

In  1872,  the  funds  arising  from  the  Morrill  Fund  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Land-grant  colleges  were  transferred  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  University,  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
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Arts  was  established  as  a  co-ordinate  department  of  the  University. 

In  August,  1S67,  the  Lumpkin  Law  School  at  Athens  (incor- 
porated in  1859)  was  merged  into  and  became  the  Law  School  of 
the  University. 

In  1872,  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  at  Dahlonega 
became  a  department  through  a  contract  made  by  the  local  Trustees, 
and  in  1873,  by  arrangement  with  the  local  Trustees  of  the  Geor- 
gia Medical  College  (founded  in  1829)  at  Augusta,  this  institution 
became  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University. 

By  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  (adopted  in  1877),  the  appro- 
priation of  public  funds  for  education  other  than  "the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education"  was  permitted  to  the  University 
only.  The  following  institutions  have  been  established  by  legis- 
lative enactments  as  departments  or  branches  of  the  University  and 
placed  under  control  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  (each  being  main- 
tained in  whole  or  in  part  by  annual  appropriations  from  the  State 
Treasury) :  The  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  established 
in  18  85;  The  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls,  at 
Milledgeville,  (now  the  Georgia  State  College  for  Women),  estab- 
lished in  1889;  The  Georgia  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths, 
near  Savannah,  established  in  1890;  The  State  Normal  School  at 
Athens,  (now  the  Georgia  State  Teachers'  College)  established  in 
1895;  The  South  Georgia  Normal  School  at  Valdosta,  (now  the 
Georgia  State  Woman's  College),  established  in  1906;  The  Bowdon 
State  Normal  College  at  Bowdon,  established  in  1919;  The  South 
Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Tifton,  established 
in   1924. 

Something  of  the  growth  of  the  University  at  Athens  may  be 
seen  from  the  number  of  departments  which  have  been  established 
there  in  recent  years:  The  (School  of  Pharmacy,  established  in  1903; 
The  Summer  School,  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1897,  and  put  on  a  permanent  foundation  by  an  appropriation  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1904;  The  School  of  Forestry,  established 
in  1906  through  the  generous  aid  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody; 
The  School  of  Education,  established  in  1908;  The  School  of  Com- 
merce, established  in  1912;  The  School  of  Journalism,  established 
in  1915;  The  Division  of  University  Extension,  established  in  1924; 
The  Department  of  Music,  established  in  1928. 

In  the  summer  of  1906,  the  Legislature  differentiated  the  Georgia 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  directed  the  Governor  to  appoint 
Trustees  charged  with  its  management.  At  the  same  session  of 
the  Legislature  an  industrial  and  agricultural  school  was  established 
in  each  of  the  congressional  districts  of  the  State  as  a  branch  of 
this  college  and  under  the  general  supervision  of  its  board  of  trus- 
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tees.  These  are  located  at  Statesboro,  Tifton,  Americus,  Carrollton, 
Monroe,  Barnesville,  Powder  Springs,  Madison,  Clarkesville, 
and  Granite  Hill.  The  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  dur- 
ing its  session  in  1924  converted  the  district  school  of  Statesboro 
into  the  Georgia  Normal  School  and  the  district  school  at  Tifton 
into  the  South  Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  In 
1927  The  Middle  Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Junior  Col- 
lege, Cochran;  the  South  Georgia  Junior  State  College,  Douglas; 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Normal  College,  Americus;  were  made 
branches  of  the  University  System. 

In  1918,  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  women  were 
admitted  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  and 
to  the  Peabody  School  of  Education;  since  then  they  have  been 
admitted  to  all  departments  of  the  University  at  Athens. 

During  the  administrations  of  Chancellor  Hill  and  Chancellor 
Barrow  the  lands  of  the  University  were  increased  to  over  a 
thousand  acres  to  provide  for  the  Agricultural  College.  The  orig- 
inal plan  of  supervising  and  organizing  the  high  schools  was  re- 
newed and  there  are  now  375  affiliated  four  year  high  schools 
graduating  9,500  pupils  a  year. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1920  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  required  the  legislature  to  make  appropriations 
for  the  the  support  of  the  University  and  high  schools.  The  amend- 
ment  was    ratified   in   November,    1920. 


SUPPORT 

The  University  is  supported  partly  by  taxation  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  partly  by  the  income  from  federal  grants,  and  partly  by 
income  from  private  gifts. 

The  federal  government  has  made  four  grants  for  the  support 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts:  the  original 
land  grant  of  1862,  the  grant  of  1887  for  the  support  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  supplementary  grants   of   1890   and   1907. 

In  1895,  the  State  appropriated  $22,000  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  Science  Hall.  Since  that  time  it  has  appropriated 
money  for  five  other  buildings,  adding  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  institution.  For  maintenance  the  State  pays  the  sum  of 
$245,000  annually,  and  has  added  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  Summer  School.  In  addition,  the  sum  of  $165,200 
is  appropriated  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  College 
of   Agriculture,    with    $61,000    for    State   Extension   Work,    and    $2,250 
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for  Farmers'  Institutes;  also  the  sum  of  $185,000  per  annum  to 
meet  the  Federal  appropriation  to  Georgia  under  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  8,  1914,  known  as 
the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

The  most  considerable  gifts  that  have  come  to  the  University  are: 

The  original  donation  of  3  5,000  acres  of  public  land  by  the  State. 

The  donation  of  660  acres  of  land  to  the  University  by  Governor 
John  Milledge,  on  which  a  part  of  the  city  of  Athens  now  stands. 

The  Moore  College  building,  costing  $25,000,  the  gift  of  the  city 
of  Athens. 

The  Charles  F.  McCay  fund,  available  about  1970,  estimated  to 
amount  ultimately  to  about  one  million  dollars. 

The  Charles  McDonald  Brown  fund  of  $50,000,  the  gift  of  Gov- 
ernor Joseph  E.  Brown,  for  aid  of  male  students.  This  fund  now 
amounts  to  $279,848.25. 

The  William  Terrell  fund  of  $20,000  for  the  support  of  a  chair 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  George  R.  Gilmer  fund  of  $15,000  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, income  from  which  now  goes  to  the  Georgia  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. 

The  Library  building,  costing  $50,000,  the  gift  of  George  Foster 
Pealbody,  of  New  York. 

The  Alumni  fund,  amounting  to  nearly  $60,000.  This  fund  was 
secured  through  a  canvass  made  from  1898  to  1901  and  with  the 
money  the  basement  story  of  Memorial  Hall  was  erected. 

In  1921,  another  canvass  was  made  among  the  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  University,  and  more  than  one  million  dollars  in  subscriptions 
was  secured. 

A  fund  of  approximately  $30,000,  contributed  by  friends  of  the 
University  (190  6)  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  enlarging  the  cam- 
pus, and  an  equal  amount  contributed  subsequently. 

The  Alumni  Library  Endowment  Fund,  made  up  of  gifts  by  vari- 
ous alumni  and  friends  of  the  institution,  now  amounting  to  $8,- 
683.92. 

The  Denmark  Fund  of  $4,000,  given  by  the  late  Brantley  A. 
Denmark  in  memory  of  his  son,  William  Starke  Denmark,  now 
amounts  to  $9,808.00. 

A  gift  of  $25,000  from  the  city  of  Athens  (1908)  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  greater  campus. 

A  gift  of  $40,000  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  for  the  erection  of  a 
building,  to  be  known  as  the  "George  Peabody  Hall,"  for  the  School 
of  Education. 

A  gift  of  $12,500  from  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  for  the  perma- 
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nent  endowment  of  a  Fellowship,  now  amounting  to  $13,191.50. 
This  fund  is  open  to  women. 

A  gift  of  $500  by  Dr.  M.  M.  Hull  ('91)  for  the  establishment  of 
the  A.  L.  Hull  Memorial  Fund,  for  aiding  students.  This  fund  now 
amounts  to   $582.10. 

A  gift  of  $600  by  IVLr.  Preston  S.  Artow  right  ('99)  for/  the  same 
purpose  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the  Charles 
McDonald  Brown  Fund,   now  amounting  to   $927.07. 

A  gift  of  $1,000  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Bert  Michael  (1912)  for 
the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  in  the  Junior  class.  This  fund  is 
open  to  women. 

A  gift  of  $500  iby  Messrs.  Eugene  Dodd  ('93)  and  Harry  Dodd 
('97)  if  or  the  same  purpose  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
of  the  Charles  McDonald  Brown  Fund,  now  amounting  to  $762.92. 

A  gift  of  $5,200  by  Justice  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  ('75)  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  [Scholarship  Fund,  for 
the  same  purpose  and  under  ithe  same  'conditions  as  those  of  the 
Charles  McDonald  Brown  Fund,  now  amounting  to  $8,253.24. 

A  gift  by  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Brand  of  an  annual  scholarship  of 
$150  during  his  life,  with  provision  for  its  perpetuity,  now  amount- 
ing to  $1,140. 

A  gift  'by  Mr.  F.  A.  Lipscomb  of  a  fund,  in  honor  of  his  father, 
who  was  professor  in  the  University  from  18  69  until  his  death  in 
1873,  now  amounting  ito  $1,716.15. 

A  gifit  by  Mrs.  Bernice  F.  Bullard  of  $10,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the  'Charles  Mc- 
Donald Brown  Fund,  in  memory  of  her  huslband,  the  late  Bernice 
F.  Bullard,  now  amounting  to  $13,789.15.  This  fund  is  open  to 
women. 

A  fund  of  approximately  $30,000  arising  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Brantley  A.  Denmark  and  known  as  the  Brantley  A.  and 
Thomas  N.  Denmark  Memorial  Fund,  this  income  being  used  for 
general    maintenance. 

A  bequest  of  $2,000  iby  the  late  Professor  E.  T.  Moon,  establishing 
a  loan  fund  for  the  aid  of  worthy  students. 

A  fund  of  $5,600  contributed  by  the  Georgia  Bankers'  Association 
as  a  loan  fund  for  the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  This  fund  is 
open  to  women.  An  additional  fund  of  $1,000  per  annum  is  being 
contributed  by  the  Georgia  Bankers'  Association  to  be  lent  to 
members  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  'Clubs  who  may  attend  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Ten  loan  funds  of  $150  each  for  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, given  by  the   Georgia  Railway  &  Power   Co. 
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A  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  of  twenty-five  Freshmen  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  by  the  Rotary  Educational  Foundation. 

Thomas  J.  and  Rebecca  J.  Treadwell  Memorial.  The  amount  of 
this  fund  cannot  as  yet  be  stated.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
poor  and  deserving  boys,  the  scholarship  not  to  exceed  $200  a 
year. 

The  A.  F.  Churchill  Memorial  Fund,  a  gift  of  $15,000,  made  by 
Mrs.  Lois  Churchill  and  Miss  Lottie  Churchill  in  memory  of  the  late 
Captain  A.  F.  Churchill,  of  Savannah,  for  the  aid  of  worthy  stu- 
dents.     This  fund  now  amounts  to  $18,322.42.      It  is  open  to  women. 

A  gift  of  $600  each  year  for  twenty  years,  given  by  the  family  of 
the  late  Captain  Henry  W.  Brown  who  lost  his  life  during  the  World 
War.  The  sums  are  cumulative  and  the  interest  is  to  be  lent  to 
worthy  students.      This  fund  now  amounts  to  $8,495.59. 

The  Horace  B.  Russell  Fund  of  $1,500,  given  by  the  late  Judge 
Horace  B.  Russell,  of  New  York.  The  interest  provides  for  prizes 
in  Psychology  and  Ethics. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  Fund  of  $5,000,  given 
by  the  Georgia  D.  A.  R.  as  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  boys  who  fell  in  the  World  WTar,  now  amounting  to 
$6,100. 

An  annual  gift  of  $100  by  the  Elijah  Clarke  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  a  loan  fund  for  girls. 

The  William  Wilson  Findley  Fund  of  $1,000,  given  to  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  by  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  the  in- 
terest thereon  to  be  lent  to  students  residing  along  the  lines  of 
that  Railway  system. 

The  Students'  Loan  Fund,  amounting  to  $800.50. 

A  gift  of  $2,000  from  the  family  of  Captain  Joseph  Brown  Con- 
nally,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Great  War.  The  interest  isi  used  to 
provide  a  scholarship  of  $100  per  annum  for  proficiency  in  Georgia 
History. 

A  gift  of  $5,000  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Elsas  Phillips,  establishing  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  Benjamin  Z.  Phillips,  the  Benjamin  Z. 
Phillips  Law  Scholarship  Fund.  Loans  from  the  income  of  this 
land  will  be  made  to  a  member  of  the  second  year  law  class 
selected  by  the  Law  Faculty.  This  fund  is  open  to  women.  It  now 
amounts  to  $6,452.77. 

A  ibequest  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Terrell  Dawson,  of  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida,  amounting  to  about  $130,000,  with  which  to  es- 
tablish the  Edgar  Gilmer  Dawson  Fund  in  honor  of  his  father  who 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  the  class  of  1849.  The  interest 
arising  from  this  fund  is  to  be  used  by  the  Georgia  State  College 
of  Agriculture. 
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A  bequest  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Mitchell,  of  Columbus, 
amounting  to  about  $125,000.  The  interest  arising  from  this 
fund  is  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  University  of  Georgia,  the 
Georgia  State  Teachers'  College,  the  Georgia  State  College  for  Wo- 
men, and  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  and  is  to  be  lent  to 
worthy  young  students  seeking  an  education  in  these  institutions. 

A  bequest  by  the  late  Mrs.  James  H.  Hunt,  of  Gainesville,  for 
establishing  the  James  H.  Hunt  Loan  Fund.  It  is  thought  this 
bequest  will  amount  to  about  $200,000  when  the  estate  is 
Anally  administered. 

A  ibequest  by  the  late  E.  T.  Comer,  of  Savannah,  of  forty- 
one  per  cent,  of  one-third  of  the  residue  of  the  estate  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  life  estate  of  his  widow.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will 
amount  to  a  half-million  dollars.     It  is  to  establish  a  loan  fund. 

A  bequest  by  Miss  Mary  Franklin,  of  Athens,  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  income  from  loan  funds  is  used  for 
the  aid  of  male  students  only. 


GOVERNMENT 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  August  23,  18  89,  the 
government  of  the  University  is  vested'  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Board  consists  of  one  member  from  each  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State,  four  from  the  State  at  large,  and 
three  from  the  city  of  Athens,  four  additional  members,  elected  by 
the  Alumni  'Society  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1925,  and  the  following  ex-ofncio  mem- 
bers: the  Governor  of  Georgia,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  the 
President  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Industrial  College  for  Col- 
ored Youths,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Georgia 
State  Teachers'  College,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Medical  College,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Georgia  State  Woman's  College,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Bowdon  State  Normal  College,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  South  Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Under  a  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  Hon.  George  Foster 
Peabody,  of  New  York,  is  a  life  trustee. 
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The  immediate  control  and  management  of  each  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University  situated  elsewhere  than  in  Athens  is  en- 
trusted (subject  to  general  control  by  the  University  Trustees)  to  a 
Local  Board  or  Commission,  of  which  the  number  of  members, 
mode  of  appointment,  and  term  of  office  vary. 

The  University  Trustees  meet  in  stated  session  on  'the  Thursday 
preceding  the  Commencement  Sunday,  and  at  other  times  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  present  organization  of  the  iboard  is  as  follows: 
HIS  EXCELLENCY  GOVERNOR  LAMARTINE  G.   HARDMAN,   At- 
lanta, Ex-officio. 
GEORGE   E.  MADDOX,   Rome, 

From  State  at  Large 
SANDERS  McDANIEL,  Atlanta, 

From   State  at  Large 
WILLIAM  D.  ANDERSON,  Macon 

From  State  at  Large 
JAMEIS  B.  NEVIN,  Atlanta, 

From  State  at  Large 
ALEXANDER  A.   LAWRENCE 

1st  Congressional  District 
ISAAC  J.  HOFMAYER,  Albany, 

2nd  Congressional  District 
L.   G.  COUNCIL,   Americus, 

3rd  Congressional  District 
E.   T.   MOON,   LaGrange, 

4th  Congressional  District 
CLARK  HOWELL,   JR.,   Atlanta, 

5th  Congressional  District 
LLOYD    CLEVELAND,    Griffin, 

6th  Congressional  District 
JOSEPH  M.   BROWN,   Marietta, 

7th  Congressional  District 
MARCUS  P.  McWHORTER,  Athens, 

8th  Congressional  District 
EGBERT    R.    BARRETT,    Gainesville 

9th  Congressional  District 
WILLIAM   H.    FLEMING,   Augusta, 

10th  Congressional  District 
JOHN    W.    BENNETT,    Waycross, 

11th  Congressional  District 


Term  expires  Aug.  13.  1931. 

Term   expires  Aug.    13.   19  3  3. 

Term  expires  Aug.   13,   19  3  5. 

Term  expires  Aug.   13,   1929. 
Savannah, 

Term  expires  Aug.  13,  1929. 

Term  expires  Aug.  13,  1929. 

Term  expires  Aug.  13,  1929. 

Term  expires  Aug.  13,  193  5. 

Term  expires  Aug.  13,  1935. 

Term  expires  Aug.  13,  1933. 

Term  expires  Aug.  13,  1933. 


Term  expires  Aug.  13,  1935. 


Term  expires  Aug.  13,  1931. 


Term  expires  Aug.  13,  1931. 


Term  expires  Aug.  13,  1931. 
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WM.   W.    LARSEN,   Dublin, 

12th  Congressional  District  Term  expires  Aug.  13,  1935. 

HUGH   J.    ROWE,    Athens, 

Resident  Trustee  Term  expires  Aug.   13,   1931. 

HOWELL  C.   ERWIN,   Athens, 

Resident  Trustee  Term  expires  Aug.   13,  1931. 

GEORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y„  Life  Trustee. 
By  Special  Act  of  the   General  Assembly. 

SAMUEL  H.   SIBLEY,   Marietta, 

Alumni  Trustee  Term  expires  June,   1934. 

HARHY    HODGSON,    Athens, 

Alumni  Trustee  Term  expires  June,   1932. 

FRANK    D.    FOLEY,    Columbus, 

Alumni  Trustee  Term   expires  June,   1930. 

MARION    SMITH,    Atlanta, 

Alumni    Trustee  Term  expires  June,   1928. 

NATHANIEL   E.    HARRIS,    Macon, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School  of  Technology. 
Ex-officio. 

RICHARD   B.   RUSSELL,   Winder, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege for  Women.      Ex-officio. 

A.    PRATT   ADAMS,    Savannah, 

President    of    the    Board    of    Commissioners    of    the    Industrial 
College  for  Colored  Youths.      Ex-officio. 

ALBERT  S.  HARDY,   Gainesville, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  North  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural College.      Ex-officio. 

BRICK   S.    MILLER,    Columbus, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Georgia  State  Teach- 
ers'   College.      Ex-officio. 

JAMES  J.  CONNER,  Cartersville, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture.     Ex-officio. 

ENOCH   H.    CALLAWAY,   Augusta, 

President  of  the   Board   of   Directors   of   the   Medical   College. 
Ex-officio. 

WILLIAM  E.  THOMAS,  Valdosta, 

President    of    the    Board    of    Trustees    of    the    Georgia    State 
Woman's    College.     Ex-officio. 
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PRICE.  EDWARDS,    Buchanan, 

President   of  the   Board   of  Trustees  of  Bowdon  State  Normal 
College.      Ex-officio. 

ROBERT    C.    ELLIS,   Tifton, 

(Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  South  Georgia  Ag- 
ricultural   and    Mechanical    College.      Ex-officio. 

M.  L.  DUGGAN,  Atlanta, 

9tate   Superintendent   of   Schools.      Ex-officio. 

RICHARD   B.    RUSSELL,   Chairman. 

THOMAS  W.  REED,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Of  the  College  of  Agriculture 


From  the  Trustees  of  the  University 

LLOYD   CLEVELAND,    Griffin, 

6th  Congressional  District  Term  expires  Aug.   14,  1934. 

JAMES  E.   HAYS,   Montezuma, 

3rd  Congressional  District  Term  expires  Aug.  14,  1930. 

JOHN   W.    BENNETT,  Waycross, 

11th  Congressional  District  Term  expires  Aug.  14,  1932. 

From  the  Experiment  Station  Board 

LAMARTINE    G.    HARDMAN,    Commerce, 

9th  Congressional  District  Term  expires  Aug.  14,  1932. 

EUGENE  TALMADGE,  Atlanta, 

'Commissioner   of   Agriculture  Ex-officio. 

A.   S.   OHAMLEE,   Bartow, 

1st   Congressional   District  Term   expires  Aug.   14,   1932. 

From   the   State   at  Large 

JAMES  J.  CONNER,  Cartersville, 

7th  Congressional  District  Term  expires  Aug.  14,  19  30. 

LUCIUS  L.  McMULLAN,  Hartwell, 

8th  Congressional  District  Term  expires  Aug.  14,  1932. 

FLOYD  C.  NEWTON,  Madison, 

8th   Congressional  District  Term  expires   Aug.   14,   1933. 

JOHN    A.    GASTON,    Greenville, 

4'th  Congressional  District  Term  expires  Aug.  14,  1930. 

FRANK    T.    KIDD,    Hartwell, 

8th  Congressional  District  Term  expires  Aug.  14,  1928. 

M.   L.    DUGGAN,   Atlanta, 

State    Superintendent    of   Schools  Ex-officio. 

Officers  of  the  Board 

JAMES   J.    CONNER,   President. 

T.    W.    REED,    Secretary   and    Treasurer. 

ANDREW   M.    SOULE,   Assistant    Secretary. 

Executive    Committee 

Messrs.  Hardman,  Conner,  McMullan.  and  Hays. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  ATHENS 


I.  Franklin  College.      (The  College  of  Arts).  Chartered  1785.  Offer- 

ering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  including: 

1.  General    Courses    in    the    Liberal    Arts. 

2.  Special    Courses. 

II.  The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  including  the 
following: 

(a)  In  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering: 

1.  The  General    Science    Course. 

2.  The   Civil   Engineering  Course. 

3.  The  Electrical   Engineering   Course. 

4.  The    Pre-Medical    Course. 

(b)  In  the  College  of  Agriculture: 

5.  The  Full   Agricultural   Course. 

6.  The   Forest    Engineering    Course. 

7.  The  Veterinary  Medical   Course. 

8.  The   Course  in  Home   Economics. 

9.  The   Course   in   Physical   Education. 

10.  The   Department   of   Fine   and   Applied   Arts. 

11.  The   Winter   Course  in   Agriculture. 

12.  The  Experiment    Station    (at    Experiment). 

13.  The  Farmers'    Institute    and    Extension    Service. 

III.  The  School  of  Education.      Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Education. 

IV.  The  School  of  Commerce.     Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Science   in    Commerce. 

V.  The  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism.      Offering  the  Degree 

of   Bachelor   of   Arts   in   Journalism. 

VI.  The  Graduate  School.      Offering  the  following  degrees: 

1.  Master  of  Arts. 

2.  Master  of  Science. 

3.  Master   of  Science  in  Agriculture. 

4.  Master   of  Science  in  Forestry. 

5.  Master   of  Science  in  Economics. 

6.  Civil   Engineering. 

7.  Master   of  Science  in  Home  Economics. 

VII.  The  Lumpkin  Law  School.      Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.     A  three  years'  course. 
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VIII.  The   School  of   Pharmacy.      Offering  the   Degree   of    Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Pharmacy.      A  four  years'  course. 

IX.  The    University   Summer   School. 

Six  and  nine  weeks'  sessions,  embracing  work  at  the  University, 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Georgia  State  Teachers' 
College.  Elementary,  High  School,  College  Credit,  and  Grad- 
uate Courses  designed  especially  for  teachers  and  college  stu- 
dents. 

I.  ADMINISTRATIVE    OFFICERS 

DAVID    CRENSHAW    BARROW,    LL.D., 
Chancellor    Emeritus. 

CHARLES  MERCER  SNELLING,  A.M.,  Sc.D., 
Chancellor. 

STEADMAN  VINCENT  SANFORD,  A.B.,  Litt.D., 
President  of  Franklin   College. 

ANDREW    McNAIRN    SOULE,    B.S.A.,    F.R.S.A.,    LL.D.,    S'c.D., 

President  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

THOMAS  WALTER  REED,   A.M.,  LL.B., 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

ERNEST  A  LOWE, 

Executive  Secretary. 

SARA    COBB    BAXTER, 

•Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 

JULIUS    TOWNiSEND    DUDLEY, 

Secretary  to  the  President  of  Franklin  College. 

ETHEL  REESE, 

Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the   Mechanic  Arts. 

DUCHEiSS  WILLIAM'S, 

Secretary  to  the  Treasurer. 

II.   THE  UNDERGRADUATE,   GRADUATE,   AST)  PROFESSIONAL 

SCHOOLS 

STEADMAN   VINCENT   SANFORD,    A.B.,    Litt.D., 

Dean  of  the  University. 
ANDREW  McNAIRN  SOULE,  B.S.A.,  F.R.S.A.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D., 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
WILLIlS    HENRY    BOCOCK,    A.M.,    Litt.D.,    LL.D., 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School    (until  June  20,  1928) 
ROSWELL   POWELL  STEPHENS,    Ph.D., 

Dean  of  the   Graduate  School    (after  June   20,   1928) 
THOMAtS    JACKSON    WOOFTER,    Ph.D.,    LL.D., 

Dean   of  the   Peabody   School   of  Education. 
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GEORGE  F.  GOBER,  A.M.,  LL.D., 

President   of   the  Lumpkin   Law   School. 
SYLVANUS    MORRIS,    LL.B.,    LL.D., 

Dean  of  the  Lumpkin  Law  School. 
JOHN  MOORE  READE,    Ph.D., 

Director  of  the  Biological  Laboratories. 
ROBERT   PRESTON   BROOKS,   Ph.D., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 
ROBERT  CUMMING  WILSON,   Ph.G., 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 
STANLEY    GEORGE   BACKMAN, 

Dean  of  Men. 
ANNE    WALLIS    BRUMBY,    A.B., 

Dean  of  Women. 
MARY    ETHEL    CRESWELL,    B.S.H.E., 

Director   of   Home    Economics. 

in.   THE  AUXILIARY   DIVISIONS 

JAMBS  PHILANDER  CAMPBELL.   B.S.A., 

Director  of  Extension,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
JOSEPH  COACHMAN  WARDLAW,   A.B.,   A.M.. 

Director  of  University  Extension. 
DUNCAN   BURNET, 

Librarian   of  the  University. 
NELL  MAY  REESE, 

Librarian  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
ANNIE  CARLTON, 

Librarian  of  Memorial  Hall. 
ARCHIBALD  TOOMBS   COLLEY,   Major,  U.   S.   A., 

Commandant  of  the   Reserve  Officers'   Training  Corps. 
JOSEPH   SPENCER   STEWART,   Ped.D., 

Director  of  the  Summer  School;    Inspector  of  High  Schools. 
HAROLD    IRWIN  REYNOLDS,   A.B.,   M.D.,   F.A.C.P., 

University   Physician. 
LILLIAN  WYNN, 

Superintendent  of  the  Crawford  W.  Long  Infirmary. 
ELIZABETH  HALE, 

Nurse  at  Crawford  W.  Long  Infirmary. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

THE  FACULTY 

DAVID    CRENSHAW    BARROW,    LL.D., 

Chancellor  Emeritus. 
CHARLES    MERCER   KNELLING,    A.M.,    Sc.D., 

Chancellor. 
STEADMAN   VINCENT    SANFORD,   A.B.,    Litt.D., 

President   of   Franklin  College. 
ANDREW  McNAIRN  SOULE,   B.S.A.,  F.R.S'.A.,  LL.D.,   Sc.D., 

President  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
EMORY    DEWITT   ALEXANDER,    B.S.A.,    M.S. A., 

Farm  Crops   Specialist,  and  in  charge  of  Agricultural  Corres- 
pondence Courses. 
CHARLES!  ROBERT  ANDERSON,,  A.B.,   A.M., 

Instructor   in  English. 
JOHN   LEE    ANDERSON,    B.S.A., 

Field    Agent — Marketing. 
THOMAS  LYNN  ASBURY,  B.iS.A., 

District  Supervisor  of  County  Agents. 
MARION  H.   AYRBS,   B.iS., 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
STANLEY    GEORGE    BACKMAN, 

Captain,    Infantry,    U.   S.    A.,    Assistant    Professor   of    Military 

iScience  and  Tactics. 
DuPRE  BARRETT,  BJS.F., 

Field  Agent  in  Forestry. 
DAVID   FRANCIS    BARROW,    Ph.D., 

Processor  of  Mathematics. 
FREDERICK   WILLIAM    BEINNETT,    B.S.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
A.   LAURA  E.    BiLACKJSiHEAR, 

Illustrator. 
WILLIS  HENRY  BOCOCK,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 

Milledge  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
GEORGE   HUGH   BOYD,   A.B.,   M.S.,   Sc.D., 

Professor  of  Zoology. 
WILLIAM   BRADFORD,   A.B.,   M.D., 

Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Clubs. 
MACK  ELMER  BRAND,  B.iS.A., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Soil  Chemistry. 
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FREDERICK    RYAN    BRANDON,    B.S.,    A.M.. 
Adjunct    Professor  of   Education    Extension. 

DAVID  H.   BRIGGS.  A.M.. 

Associate  Professor   of   Educational   Psychology. 

WILLIAM    EARLE   BROACH,   B.S.A.. 

Field  Agent  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

CHARLES    JOSEPH    BROCKMAX,    A.M..    Ch.Eng., 
Associate   Professor   of   Chemistry. 

ROBERT    PRESTON   BROOKS,    Ph.D.. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance. 

WALTER  SCOTT  BROWN,  B.S.A.. 

District   Supervisor   of  County  Agents. 
WALTER   CLINTON   BURKHART,   D.V.M., 

Professor  of   Veterinary   Medicine. 
THOMAS  DEARBORN  BURLEIGH,  B.S.,  M.S., 

Professor  of  Forestry. 
DUNCAN  BURNET, 

Librarian   of  the  University. 
SUSIE  BURSON,  B.S.H.E., 

Assistant   Supervisor   of  Vocational   Home  Economics. 
MATILDA    CALLAWAY,   B.S.H.E.,    M.S., 

Associate  Professor  of  Textiles  and  Clothing. 
F.    NEWELL    CAMPBELL,    B.S.C.,    A.B.A., 

Adjunct  Professor   of  Finance   and  Accounting. 
JAMES    PHILANDER    CAMPBELL,    B.S.A., 

Director   of  Extension  Work. 
EPSIE   CAMPBELL,   B.S., 

State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Home  Economics. 
HOWARD    A.    CARTER,    B.S.M.E., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 
LEONIDAS    MYERS    CARTER,    B.S.. 

Professor   of  Agricultural   Chemistry. 
OTTIS    REMBERT   CAUSEY,   B.S., 

Instructor  in   Zoology. 
CLAUD    CHANCE,    A.B.,    A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
PAUL  W.  CHAPMAN,  B.S.A., 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 
ROSS   RENFROE   CHILDS\   B.S.A.,    M.S. A., 

Professor  of  Agronomy,  in  charge  of  Cotton  Industry. 
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WALTER   PAGE    CLARKE,    B.iS., 

Field   Agent   in    Poultry    Husbandry. 
WYATT  ARNTON  CLEGG,   B.lS.A., 

Field  Agent  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 
THOMAS    M.    CLOSE,    A.B., 

Instructor   in   Romance   Languages. 
HOWARD  TEMPLETON   COGGINS,   A.B.,   M.S., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
LURLLNE   COLLIER,   B.iS.H.E., 

State  Agent  in  Girls'  'Club  Work. 
WILLIAM  OLIN  COLLINS,  B.S.A., 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
WALTER    GROVER    CORNETT,    LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law. 
ELLIS    MERTON    COULTER,    Ph.D., 

Professor   of    History. 
GEORGE  ARTHUR  CRABlB,   B.lS.A., 

Professor  of  Agronomy,  in  charge  of  Soils. 
EDITH   VAUGHAN  ICREISWELL,   B.fS.H.E., 

Associate   Professor  of   Home  Economics. 
MARY   ETHEL  CRESWELL,    B.iS.H.E., 

Director   of  Home  Economics. 
GEORGE   VIVIAN   CUNNINGHAM,    B.lS.A., 

tS'tate  Supervisor  oif  Agricultural  €lu(bs. 
URIAH   HARROiLD   DAVENPORT,    B.iS., 

(Professor   of   Electrical   Engineering. 
ELLIS  HOWARD  DIXON,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
WILLIE   VIE    DOWDY,    B.S.H.E., 

Home  Improvement  /Specialist. 
JOHN  ELDttlDGE   DREWRY,  A.B.,    B.J.,  A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Journalism. 
MARION   DERRELLE    DuBOSE,    A.M., 

Professor  of  German. 

AUSTIN    ISOUTHWICK    EDWARDS,     Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 
LULA  EDWARDS,   B.\S.H.E., 

District  Supervisor  of  Home   Demonstration  Work. 
VIVIAN  EVANIS, 

Assistant   in  Radio   Department. 
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EDWIN    MALLARD  EVERETT.   A.M., 

Instructor  in  English. 
JOHN  RICHARD  FAIN,  B.S'.,  Sc.D., 

Professor  of  Agronomy. 
LLOYD    EDWARD    FARMER,    B.S.A., 

Field   Agent   in  Marketing. 
MARY    FERGUSON,    A.B.,    A.M., 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 
GEORGE  HENRY   FIROR,   B.S.A., 

Field    Agent    in    Horticulture. 
JOHN  WILLIAM   FIROR,   B.S.A., 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Marketing. 
FRANK  WILLIAMS  FITCH,   B.S.A., 

Field  Agent  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 
LUKE   ASTELLE   FORREST,   B.S.A., 

Research  in  Soil  Chemistry. 
GLENN  LOREN   FULLER,   B.S., 

Soil   Specialist  in  State  Survey. 
JOHN   KYRGESS    GILES,   B.S. A., 

Assistant   Director   of   Extension. 
GEORGE  F.   GOBER,  A.M.,  LL.D., 

Professor    of    Law. 
CAROLINE   GRAY, 

Assistant  in   Radio  Department. 
JAMES  EDWARD  GREENE,  A.M., 

Associate   Professor   of   Sociology  and   Social   Work. 
ERNEST  LEE   GRIGGS,   Graduate   of  V.   M.   I., 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing. 
EDITH   HANSON,    B.S.H.E., 

Adjunct  Professor   of  Home  Economics  in  Childs  Street  Prac- 
tice  School. 
HARLOW    WILLIAMSON   HARVEY,    B.S.A., 

Specialist   in   Landscape   Gardening. 
EUGENE    SCHOFIELD    HEATH,    A.B.,   A.M., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Botany. 
HAROLD    MILTON    HECKMAN,    B.S.C.,    A.M.,    C.P.A., 

Professor    of    Accounting. 
LINVILLE    LAURENTINE    HEXDREN,    Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
R.    GILBERT  HE^'RY,   A.B.,   M.S., 

Instructor    in    Physics. 


I 
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POPE  R.  HILL,  B.S.A.,  M.S., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
HUGH  HODGSON,  A.B., 

Professor  of  Music    (from   September,   1928). 
THOMAS    SCOTT  HOLLAND,   A.B.,   A.M., 

Associate   Professor   of  Romance   Languages. 
WILLIAM    DAVIS    HOOPER,    A.M., 

Professor  of  Latin. 
CLAY    G.    HUFF,   A.B.,   Sc.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 
WILLIAM  CARL  HUGGINS,   B.S.A., 

Adjunct   Professor   of   Soil    Chemistry. 
GEORGE   ALEXANDER   HUTCHINSON,    Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Sociology  and   Philosophy. 
NANNIE    ELLA    IVEY,    B.S-.H.E., 

Assistant  Manager  of  the  College  Cafeteria. 
MILTON  PRESTON  JARNAGIN.  B.S.A.,  Sc.D., 

Professor   of  Animal   Husbandry. 
JOHN    WILKINSON   JENKINS,    A.M., 

Professor  of  Business  Administration. 
DOUGLAS  DE  LASHNETTE   JETER,   A.B., 

Instructor  in  English. 
GLENN    IRVIN    JOHNSON,    BJS.A., 

Research  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 
JAMES   AUGUSTUS    JOHNSON,    B.S.A., 

District    Supervisor    of    County   Agents. 
ROBERT  WALLACE    JONES,   D.V.M., 

Associate   Professor   of  Veterinary   Medicine. 
RUFUS  LAFAYETTE   KEENER,    B.S.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture. 
RACHAEL   LUCRETIA   KEITH,    B.S.H.E., 

Adjunct   Professor    of    Home    Economics    in   Winterville    Prac- 
tice  School. 
CHARLES   EDWARD   KELLOGG,   B.S., 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
GAINES  BARRETT  LANG,  A.B., 

Instructor  in   Physics, 
ARCHIE    LANGLEY,    B.S.A., 

Research    in    Marketing. 
KATHERINE  LANIER,  B.S.H.E., 

District  Supervisor  of  Home  Demonstration  Agents. 
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MILDRED    LEDFORD,    B.S.. 

Adjunct    Professor    of    Fine    and    Applied    Arts. 
KENNETH    EUGENE    LITTON.    B.S.. 
Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep  Specialist. 
MARION    WAYNE    LOWRY,    B.S.A.,    A.M., 

Professor  of  Soil   Chemistry. 
MARY   ELLA  LUNDAY.   A.B.,  A.M., 
Physical    Director    for    Women. 
SAMUEL  PATTERSON  LYLE,   B.S.A.E.,  M.S.A.E., 

Professor   of   Agricultural   Engineering. 
LEO    HARTLAND    MARLATT. 

Field  Agent  in  Cheese  Production. 
SUSAN    MATTHEWS,    B.S\, 

Food    and    Nutrition    Specialist    (Co-operation    with    Georgia 
Experiment  Station). 
JAMES   D.    MELTON,    Ph.G.,    B.S., 

Instructor   in    Chemistry. 
ROBERT  MERIWETHER  MIDDLETON.   B.S.A., 

Research   in   Marketing    (Co-operation   with    Georgia   Experi- 
ment   Station). 
♦JULIAN  HOWELL  MILLER,  B.S.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 
FRANK    ELIJAH    MITCHELL,    BjS.A., 
Supervisor  of  Egg  Laying  Contest. 
WILLIAM    ARTHUR    MINOR,    B.S.A., 

Farm  Management  Specialist. 
LEILA    RITCHIE    MIZE,    B.S.H.E., 

State  Agent  of  Home  Demonstration  Work. 
MAYOR   DENNIS   MOBLEY,    B.S.A., 

Assistant    Supervisor   of   Agricultural   Education. 
JULIAN  6.    MOORE,    B.S., 

Adjunct    Professor    of    Poultry    Husbandry. 
J.    COOPER    MORCOCK,    B.S'.A., 

Field    Agent    in    Vegetable    Gardening. 
JOHN  MORRIS,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 
SYLVANUS   MORRIS,   LL.B.,   LL.D.. 

Professor   of  Law. 
JENNIE  BELLE  MYERS,  B.S.H.E., 
Social   Director. 


♦On  Leave  of  Absence. 
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MARTHA   Mc ALPINE,   A.B., 
Child  Study  Specialist. 

MARION  OWENS  McCORD,  A.B., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Education  Extension. 

ROSA   McGEE,    B.S.H.E., 

District   Supervisor  of  Home  Demonstration  Work. 
THOMAS   HUBBARD    McHATTON,   B.S.,   M.Hort.,   Sc.D., 

Professor  of   Horticulture. 
HADEN    MAYO    McKAY,    B.S.A.,    M.S. A., 

Field  Agent  in  Horticulture. 
WALTER   FLOY   McLENDON,   D.V.M., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
JOHN  HANSON  THOMAS  McPHBRSON,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 
ROBERT    LIGON    McWHORTER,    A.M., 

Professor    of    English. 
ROBERT    LIOON    McWHORTER,    A.B.,    LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law. 
CATHERINE    NEWTON,    B.S.H.E.,    M.S., 

Associate    Professor    of    Foods    and    Nutrition    (Co-operation 

with  Georgia  Experiment  Station). 
IRA  C.  NICHOLAS,  Captain,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 

Assistant   Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
JONAS    GR ANBURY    OLIVE'R,    B.S.A., 

State    Supervisor    of  'County   Agents. 
WILLIAM    GLADSTONE   OWENS,    B.S.A., 

Field   Agent   in   Swine  Husbandry. 
ROBERT    EMORY    PARK,    A.M.,    Litt.D., 

Professor    of    English. 
WILLIAM   OSCAR   PAYNE,   A.M., 

Professor  of  History. 
SAMUEL  CLAY  PELHAM,  A.B.,  A.iM., 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  S'ocial  Science  Extension. 
HERMAN    VICTOR    PERSELLS,    D.V.M., 

Associate   Professor   of  Veterinary   Medicine. 
MERRITT    BLOODWORTH    POUND,    A.B.,    A.M., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  History. 
F.    W.    POWELL,    A.B., 

Instructor    in    English. 
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EDWIN  DAVIS  PUSEY,  A.M.,  LL.D., 

Professor   of  Educational   Administration  and   Secondary   Edu- 
cation. 
LLOYD  B.  RAISTY,  M.B.A., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Commerce. 
JOHN    MOORE    READE,    Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Director  of  Biological  Laboratories 
THOMAS  WALTER  REED,   A.M.,  LL.B., 

Registrar. 
WILLIAM    WALTER    REITZ,    B.S.,    M.S., 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Education. 
WALDO  SILAS  RICE,  B.S.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
ALBERT  G.   G.  RICHARDSON,  D.V.M., 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
ROBERT   JAMES   RICHARDSON,    B.S.A., 

Field  Agent  in   Poultry  Husbandry. 
STEADMAN  VINCENT  iSANFORD,   A.B.,    Litt.D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Journalism. 
LESTER   EDWIN    SAWYER,    B.S.F., 

Associate  Professor  of  Forestry. 
ALFRED    WITHERSPOON   SCOTT,    A.B.,    Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Terrell   Professor  of  Agricultural 

Chemistry. 
RHEA   CLARKE   SCOTT,   B.S., 

Associate    Professor   of   Institutional   Management. 
JULIUS    EUGENE   SEVERIN,    D.V.M., 

Associate   Professor   of   Veterinary   Medicine. 
LAFAYETTE    MILES    SHEFFER,    B.S., 

State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education. 
LOUIS  IRVING  SKINNER,  B.S.A., 

District  Supervisor  of  County  Agents. 
LAWRENCE  C.  SMITH,  1st  Lieut.,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
ROBERT   MURRAY  .SOULE,    B..S.A., 

Editor,  College  of  Agriculture. 
EDWARD  PORTER   SOULE, 

Manager  of  Radio  Station   (Co-operation  with  W.S.B.  Station). 
HERMAN  JAMES  STEGEMAN,  Ph.B.,  A.M., 

Associate   Professor   of   Physical   Education   for  Men. 
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ROSWELL  POWELL  iSTEPHENS,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  'Mathematics. 
JOSEPH  SPENCER  STEWART,  Ped.D., 

Professor    of   Secondary    Education. 
CHARLES  MORTON  STRAHAN,   C.  and  M.E.,  Sc.D., 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
*  CHARLES  M.   STRONG,  A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 
PAUL   TABOR,   B.S.A.,   M.S.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy,  in  charge  of  Farm  Crops. 
WILLIAM  TATE,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Instructor   in   English. 
JAMES   RALPH  THAXTON,   A.B.,   A.M., 

Associate   Professor   of  Romance   Languages. 
SAMP    BOONE   TOLAR,   A.B.Ed., 

Instructor    in    Physics. 
KENNETH  TREANOR,  B.S.A., 

Farm   Management   Specialist. 
RICHARD  B.   TRIMBLE,   Captain,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 

Assistant   Professor    of    Military   Science    and    Tactics. 
KENNETH  SHIELDS  TROWBRIDGE,  B.S.F., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Forestry. 
LUCILLE  TURNER,   B.S.H.E., 

District  Supervisor  of  Home  Demonstration  Agents. 
STEPHEN  CUMMINS   UPSON,   LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law. 
ROOSEVELT  PRUYN  WALKER,  A.M., 

Professor   of  English. 
FRANK  CRAWLEY  WARD,   B.S.A., 

Pure  Seed  Specialist. 
JOSEPH   COACHMAN  WARDLAW,   A.B.,   A.M., 

Director  of  University  Extension. 
WALTER    PRESTON   WARREN,   A.B.,   LL.B., 

Assistant   Registrar. 
ALFRED   H.   WEBSTER,   A.B.,   A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  Extension. 
EDISON   COLLINS  WESTBROOK,   B.S.A., 

Cotton  and  Tobacco  Specialist. 
JOHN  TAYLOR  WHEELER,  B.S.A.,  M.S., 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Education. 


♦Died  March  31,  1928. 
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FREDERIC   WALDO   WHITNEY,   Major.   Cavalry,  U.  S.   A.. 

Assistant   Professor  of  Military   Science  and  Tactics. 
CECIL  NORTON  WILDER.    B.S.A.,   M.S'.A., 

Associate   Professor   of  Agricultural    Chemistry. 
JAMES  HUNTER  WILSON,   B.S.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  in  charge  of  Prac- 
tice School. 
ROBERT   CUMMING   WILSON,    Ph.    G., 

Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica. 
JAMES   HERBERT   WOOD,   B.S.A., 

Professor   of   Poultry   Husbandry. 
THOMAS  JACKSON  WOOFTER,   Ph.D.,   LL.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 
MRS.    FRANCES   WHITE    YOW, 

Assistant  in  Radio  Department. 

TUTORS 

J.   CLAYTON  AKIN,   Mathematics. 

L.   R.    BRASWELL,    Pharmacy. 

GEORGE   E.    FLORENCE,    Mathematics. 

D.  H.   HARDIN,  Mathematics. 

G.   A.   RACE,   Romance  Language. 

H.  S.  (STANLEY,  A.B.,  Mathematics. 

FELLOWS 

WILLIE  MAE  COOK,  A.B.  Jour..  Psychology. 

GRADUATE    ASSISTANTS 

M.   L.   GARNER,   B.S.A.,  Agronomy. 

NAN    IVEY,    B.S.H.E.,   Cafeteria. 

P.    J.    KEATING,    B.S.A.,    Poultry    Husbandry. 

STUDENT    ASSISTANTS 

WENDELL   R.    BECTON,    Agr.    Engineering. 

J.    W.    BRUCE,    Civ.    Engineering. 

G.   L.  CANDLER,  Electrical  Engineering. 

R.   C.   CONALLY,   Chemistry. 

C.  M.  DELLINGER,  Agronomy. 

H.    J.    LESSER,   Chemistry. 

HILDA   LIND.    Physical    Education. 

Z.  A.  MASSEY,  Animal   Husbandry. 

O.  L.  OSTEEN,  Veterinary  Medicine. 

J.  T.  PERSALL,  Zoology. 

A.  W.  SIMPSON,  Animal  Husbandry. 
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E.  E.  TEBEAU,  Chemistry. 
KATISUE  WHITEHEAD,    Zoology. 
J.  C.  WRIGHT,  Chemistry. 

GENERAL    LIBRARY    STAFF 

LOUISE  HOLLINGSWORTH,  Circulation  Librarian. 
SARAH   LAMAR,   Reserves  Librarian  and  Cataloguer. 
HAZEL    PHILBRICK,    Order    and    Accessions    Librarian    and    Cata- 
loguer. 
MAYBELLE   STITH,   Pamphlet   Assistant. 
JULIUS  AMIS,   Circulation  Assistant. 
L.  B.  FREEMAN,  Loan  and  Shelf  Assistant. 
LILLIAN  DAVEY,  Periodical  Assistant. 

Memorial  Hall  Library  Staff 

ANNIE    CARLTON,    Librarian. 
JULIA   COOK,  General  Assistant. 

Law  Library 

J.   M.   BARNES,  Student  Assistant. 

OTHER   OFFICERS 

PHARES  OBADIAH  VANATTER,  Superintendent  of  Field  Experi- 
ments. 

AMBROSE  PElNN  WINSTON,  Foreman  of  College  Farm. 

CHARLES  BOWDEN  SWEET,  Superintendent  of  College  Green- 
house  and   Grounds. 

EDGAR  LEE  SECREST,  A.B.,   Secretary  of  University  Y.  M.   C.  A. 

THOMAS  S.  GRAY,   B.S.  Com.,  Alumni  .Secretary. 

CLERICAL  FORCE 

MRS.  H.  T.  AIKEN,  Vocational  Home  Economics. 

CALLIE  ANTHONY,   Agronomy  and   Correspondence. 

LOLLIE  BARNETT,  Home  Economics. 

MRS.  J.  T.  BRADBURY,  University  Extension. 

SUE    BELL,    Mailing    Clerk. 

J.  M.  BROOKS,  Administration. 

MRS.   JOHN   BURCH,   Administration. 

REBA  BURKHALTER,  (Mimeograph  Operator. 

ALBERTA  CHURCH,  Home  Economics. 

BMIMA    GRIFFETH,    Vocational    Agriculture. 

MRS.  W.   F.   DOERS',  Horticulture. 

EDWARD   EDRINGTON,    Law    Department. 

LUGILE  EPPS,  Secondary  Education  and   Summer  School. 

LOUISE  HAMMOND,   Education. 

MOZELLE  JARRETT,  Agricultural  Education. 
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ALICE  JONES,   Extension. 

PAULINE   KEELYN,  Telephone  Office. 

MRS.   C.  A.  LANIER,  Radio  and  Editorial  Office. 

ELLA   SUE   MINOR,  Statistician. 

ADA    PATAT,   Veterinary,    Dairy,   and    Chemistry. 

WESSIE   PENLAND,   Audit   Clerk. 

WILBUR  POPE,  University  Extension. 

EDNA  POTTS,  Vocational  Agriculture. 

ELIZABETH    J.    SCHAAD,    Administration. 

GOLDIE  SMITH,  Egg  Laying  Contest. 

HATTIE   LEE    SMITH,    Animal   Husbandry. 

WILLIE   SMITH,   Agronomy. 

BETTY  PORTERFIELD,  Secondary  Education. 

VIRGINIA  THORNTON.  Extension  Division. 

MRS.  W.  C.  THORNTON.  Poultry  Husbandry. 

NETTIE  WRIGHT,  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Forestry 

MRS.  OSCAR  WOODY,  Administration. 

MRS.   L.   L.    MYGATT,   University   Extension. 

RACHEL    GRIGGS,    Administration. 

MRS.   G.   M.   MACNIDER,   Alumni  Office. 
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\.   GENERAL    INFORMATION   CONCERNING    UNDERGRADUATE 

SCHOOLS 


ADMISSION 

Entrance  to  the  University  may  be  secured  (a)  by  examination 
(b)  by  certificate. 

Entrance  Examinations 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  University  in  June  and  September 
of  each  year.  These  are  in  writing,  and  two  hours  are  allowed  to 
each  unit  upon  which  examination  is  offered.  Examinations  will  be 
offered  in  each  of  the  entrance  subjects  as  requested,  according  to 
a  schedule,  on  the  last  four  days  of  the  week  in  June  preceding 
Commencement  and  the  last  four  days  of  the  week  preceding  the 
opening  week  in  September.  All  students  planning  to  enter  by  ex- 
amination must  arrange  to  be  present  upon  these  dates,  since  other 
dates  can  be  arranged  only  by  special  action  of  the  faculty. 

The  applicant  must  pass  in  the  required  units  in  at  least  four 
groups  of  studies.  'Satisfactory  certificates  may  be  accepted  in 
additional  units  to  make  15. 

Entrance    by    Certificates 

Certificates  for  admission  will  be  accepted  from  graduates  of 
accredited  secondary  schools  when  made  on  official  blanks  and 
properly  signed  by  the  Superintendent  or  Principal,  provided  the 
applicant  has  the  necessary  15  units  indicated.  Diplomas  will  not 
be  accepted  on  promises  to  file  certificates.  Certificates  will  not 
be  accepted  for  less  than  one  year's  attendance  in  the  school  issuing 
the   certificate. 

Before  certifying  to  the  work  done  in  his  school,  the  Principal 
should  satisfy  himself  of  the  previous  high  school  training  of  the 
pupil,  if  a  part  was  done  in  another  school.  Subjects  in  which  an 
examination  has  just  been  passed  for  admission  to  the  school,  or  to 
which  regular  certificates  from  recognized  schools  were  received, 
may  be  included  in  the  certificate,  provided  the  official  records  from 
the  school  or  of  the  examination  are  given.  Work  done  in  the 
grammar  grades  or  high  school  reviews  of  such  work  cannot  count 
as  units  of  high  school  training. 

Each  year  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  Principal  showing  the  col- 
lege standing  of  all  students  who  are  admitted  by  certificate  to  the 
colleges  which  have  adopted  the  University  of  Georgia  system. 

The    certificate    should    be   mailed   directly   to    the   University    of 
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Georgia,  care  of  the(  Registrar,  Iby  the  school  official  authorized  to 
send  it.      All  subjects  not  certified   should  be  crossed  out. 

Admission  to  the  University  admits  only  to  those  degrees  which 
would  be  possible  with  the  preparation  offered. 

UNITS 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  stated  in  terms  of  units. 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 
This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  o/f  measurement  for 
work  done  in  secondary  schools.  It  takes  the  four-year  high  school 
course  as  a  basis  and  assumes  that  the  length  of  the  school  year 
will  be  approximately  thirty-six  weeks,  that  a  period  is  at  least  forty 
minutes,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  four  or  five  periods  a  week; 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  satisfactory  year's  work  in 
any  subject  cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sixty-iminute  hours,  or  their  equivalent.  Schools  organized 
on  a  different  basis  can,  nevertheless,  estimate  their  work  in  terms 
of  this  unit.  Less  than  forty  minutes  for  recitation  or  too  many 
subjects  a  day  will  reduce  the  unit  value.  The  subject  may  cover 
more  than  one  year  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher  in  ar- 
ranging courses.  The  time  element  counts  on  the  certificate  as  well 
as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work.  As  a  general  rule,  four  units 
a  year  is  as  much  as  the  average  pupil  can  prepare  adequately. 
Two  hours  in  manual  training  or  other  laboratory  or  industrial 
work  are  equivalent  to  one  hour  in  the  class  room. 

Physical   science  covers  about   300   minutes  a   week  and  manual 
training,    agriculture,    home    economics,    or    other    industrial    work 
about  360  minutes  a  week  for  one  unit  of  valuation. 
Units  Recognized  by  the  University 

Each  subject  named  below  is  valued  at  a  specific  number  of  units 
if  the  proper  time  has  been  devoted  to  its  preparation,  .but  its  value 
cannot  rise  above  that  number  of  units  although  additional  time 
may  have  been  given  to  it. 

Group  A 

English    Grammar   1,    Rhetoric    1,  Classics   1    or   2. 

Group  B 

Algebra    (to    quadratics)    1  unit 

Algebra    (quadratics   and   beyond)    Vz    or  1  unit 

Geometry    (Plane)     1  unit 

Geometry    ((Solid)    V2  unit 

Trigonometry    V2  unit 

Advanced   Arithmetic V2  unit 
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Group  ( 

Latin 1,    2,    3  or  4  units 

Greek    1,    2  or  3  units 

German      1  or  2  units 

French     1  or  2  units 

Spanish    1  or  2  units 

(  Xot  less  than  one  unit  of  any  foreign  language  will  be  accepted.) 

Group  I) 

American  History  or.  American  History  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment         1    unit 

Ancient  History  (Greek  and  Roman)  and  Medieval  History 

to  Modern  Times 1    unit 

Modern  History  (General  History  may  be  counted  as  a 
unit,  'but  not  in  addition  to  Ancient  and  (Medieval  and 
Modern  History)    1    unit 

English    History    1    unit 

Group  E 

General   Science %    or  1  unit 

Physics    V-z    or  1  unit 

Chemistry 1  unit 

Zoology V2    or  1  unit 

Botany    V2    or  1  unit 

Physical    Geography    V2    or  1  unit 

Physiology      |  Any  two  of  these 

Zoology  >  may  be  counted  together 

Botany            )              as    1  unit 

Biology 1  unit 

Group  F 

Agriculture 1    to      4    units 

Free-hand  Drawing      )  The  entrance  Committee,  may  after 
Manual  Training  investigating  each  claim,  grant  a 

Commercial  Subjects  )        total  credit  not  exceeding 3    units 

Home  Economics  \  1+^0    „„:*, 

Music  ; 1  t0    3  units 

For  detailed  information  regarding  the  subject  matter  of  the 
above  units  teachers  should  consult  standard  texts  and  bulletin 
on  the  subject. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Georgia  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must,  qualify  by  examination  or 
by  certificate  on  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school. 

Units  Required  by  the  University: 

Group  A.  English 

Group  B.  Mathematics 

Group   C.  Language 

Group    D.  History 

Group  E.  Science 

Group  F.  Electives. 
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Admission   by    Certificate. 

For  admission  without  examination,  a  certificate  from  the  super- 
intendent or  principal  of  an  accredited  school  must  oe  presented, 
showing  that  the  candidate  is  a  graduate,  that  he  is  competent  to 
pursue  college  studies  to  advantage,  and  that  he  has  fifteen  units 
of  credit  as  follows: 

1.  At  least  three  units  of  English. 

2.  At   least    one   and    one-half   units   of   algebra,    and   one   unit   of 

plane    geometry. 

3.  Three  units   of  Latin,   or  two  units  in  each  of  two  of  the  fol- 

lowing: Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish.  (If,  however, 
the  candidate  has  an  entrance  condition  in  any  of  these  lan- 
guages, he  will  be  required  to  remove  the  entrance  condition. 
If  the  candidate  presents  fifteen  units  exclusive  of  these  lan- 
guage units,  the  elementary  course  taken  in  the  University 
may  be  counted  as  an  elective  toward  his  degree.  To  complete 
the  entrance  requirements  in  college,  one  college  year  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  high  school  units.) 

4.  At  least  two  units  in  history. 

5.  Other   subjects,   sufficient   to   make,   with   the   above,   an   aggre- 

gate of  fifteen  units. 

To  fulfill  the  specific  requirements  of  the  college  curriculum 
most  quickly  and  thus  to  enjoy  a  greater  range  of  elective  courses, 
the  student  should  secure  in  high  school  an  excess  of  credit  in 
foreign  languages   rather  than  the   minimum   requirement. 

The  entrance  requirements  are  uniform  for  all  degrees,  except 
those  in  Engineering,  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  in  the 
Law  Department. 

In  the  Engineering  courses,  the  entrance  requirements  are  the 
same  as1  above  except  as  to  Group  C.  For  these  requirements,  see 
Engineering  Degree  requirements. 

In  the  'College  of  Agriculture,  the  requirements  for  entrance  are 
as  follows:  English  3  units,  (History  2  units,  Algebra  1  %  units, 
Geometry  1  unit,  electives  from  any  of  the  groups,  7  V2  units. 

In  <the  Law  'Department,  in  addition  to  the  fiifteen  high  school 
units  required,  the  applicant  must  present  credit  for  two  years  of 
college  work.  This  latter  requirement  is  waived  in  the  case  of 
mature  students  under  certain  conditions. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  the  pre-medical  course  are  as 
follows:  English  3  units,  History  1  unit,  Algebra  1  unit,  Geometry 
1  unit,  2  units  in  the  same  Foreign  Language,  and  6Y2  units  in 
any  of  the  groups. 

ENTRANCE  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  entering  from  another  college  or  university  must  present 
an  official  certificate  adopted  by  the  Georgia  colleges,  or  its  equiv- 
alent,  showing   in   detail,   entrance  units,   college  work  already  ac- 
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complished  and  honorable  dismissal.  This  official  certificate  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  current  catalogue  describing  the  courses  for 
which  credit  is  sought. 

Advanced  students  must  in  general  enter  the  University  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year.  InJ  determining  their 
position  in  the  University,  however,  the  value  of  the  work  done  in 
another  college  as  well  as  the  work  offered  for  entrance  at  that  col- 
lege, will  be  measured  by  University  standards.  No  credit  will  be 
allowed  for  courses  not  offered  at  the  University. 

No  advanced  credit,  except  by  examination,  will  be  given  for  work 
done  at  any  institution  not  offering  two  full  years  work  beyond  the 
standard  four-year  high  school  work,  or  for  work  done  at  any  in- 
stitution in  a  course  to  which  students  are  admitted  who  have  not 
completed  the  equivalent  of  15  high  school  entrance  units. 

A  student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  with  a  low  record  at 
previous  institutions  or  who  fails  to  maintain  his  advanced  work 
may  be  required  to  repeat  a  course  in  the  discretion  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

No  student  who  has  been  dropped  from  another  institution  foil 
delinquency  in  studies  will  be  admitted  to  the  University  except 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  September. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  credits  for  advanced  standing 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Sometimes  a  person  of  mature  years,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
but  with  a  definite  aim  or  for  purposes  of  general  culture,  desires 
to  take  a  course  in  the  University  without  meeting  the  full  entrance 
requirements.  Such  special  students  may  be  admitted  under  the 
following  conditions:  (a)  they  must  be  not  less  than  twenty  years 
of  age;  (b)  they  will  not  be  admitted  to  classes  for  which  entrance 
examinations  are  required,  unless  they  pass  such  examinations;  (c) 
they  must  give  evidence  of  adequate  preparation  for  the  courses 
sought  to  the  individual  professor  in  charge;  (d)  their  names  are 
printed  separately  in  the  catalogue.  Students  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  may  be  accepted  as  special  students  in  the  School  of 
Forestry,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  professor  in  charge. 
An  application  for  admission  as  special  student  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Registrar  on  a  blank  furnished  by  that  official. 

Should  a  student  admitted  as  a  special  student  become  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree,  he  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  full  fifteen 
units   of   entrance   requirement. 
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SHORT  COURSES 

Students  taking  the  short  courses  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
and  Dairying  are  exempt  from  the  entrance  requirements. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

After  September  1,  192  8  requirements  for  admission  (to  the  first 
year  class  will  include  two  years  of  college  work.  Applicants 
twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  provided  they  give  ev- 
idence of  proper  training  and  ability  to  pursue  their  courses  of 
study  satisfactorily. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  granted  to  graduates  of  col- 
leges of  good  standing.  Other  persons  of  suitable  age  and  attain- 
ments may  also  be  admitted  by  special  permission  of  the  Committee 
on  Graduate  Courses.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not 
necessarily  involve  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  Applica- 
tion for  admission  should  be  made  by  correspondence  or  at  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

A  student  who  is  in  any  wise  doubtful  as  to  his  eligibility  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School,  previously  to  his  coming  to  Athens, 
should  correspond  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

METHODS   OF    ENTRANCE 

Note. — Ail  applicants  must  have  been  successfully  vaccinated  or 
must  be  vaccinated  before  they  register. 

Freshman  Week.  All  Freshmen  must  report  and  register  on 
Wednesday,  September  12.  During  the  remainder  of  that  week  they 
will  be  addressed  by  several  members  of  the  faculty  as  well  as  by 
distinguished  speakers  from  other  places  on  subjects  of  interest 
that  will  afford  them  much  valuable  information  and  enable  them 
to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  work.  Classes  for  Freshmen  will 
begin   Monday,   September   17. 

Entrance  Following  Examination.  Those  who  plan  to  enter  by 
examination  will  receive  entrance  cards  from  the  Registrar  as  soon 
as  they  have  made  the  necessary  units. 

Entrance  in  Advance.  Applicants  planning  to  enter  by  certificate 
will  be  saved  much  trouble  and  annoyance  and  possible  delay  by 
having  their  certificates  mailed  by  the  Principal  of  the  school  in 
advance,  to  the  Registrar  as  soon  as  they  have  decided  to  make 
application.  All  preliminary  adjustments  can  be  made  by  corres- 
pondence, at  the  close  of  which  the  successful  applicant  will  need 
merely  to  present  the  entrance  card  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  or 
Department  in  which  he  wishes  to  enroll. 

Entrance  on  Registration  Days.      All  new  students,  whether  they 
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have  filed  certificates  or  wish  to  take  examinations,  will  report 
to  :he  Registrar's  office  in  the  Academic  Building.  Applicants  are 
not  admitted  on  "probation"  or  "trial,"  or  on  "the  promise  of  cer- 
tificates later,"  or  on  "diplomas"  or  general  "letters  of  commen- 
dation." They  must  stand  the  examinations  or  submit  the  official 
certificates.  Applicants  from  a  distance  should,  before  coming  to 
the  University,  await  assurance  that  their  credentials  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  are  sufficient  for  admission. 

SCHOLARSHIP   AND   LOAN    FUNDS 

(Unless  otherwise  specified  all  loan  and  scholarship  funds  are 
open   to   males  only.) 

Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholarship  Fund.  This  endowment 
was  established  in  18  81,  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  ex-Governor 
of  Georgia,  in  memory  of  his  son,  of  the  class  of  1878,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  young  men  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  interest  on  this  fund  is  lent  to  worthy  young  men  on 
condition  that  they  obligate  themselves  to  return  it  with  four  per 
cent,  interest.  Young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  are 
required  to  return  but  one-half  of  the  amount  borrowed,  with 
interest. 

The  colleges  participating  in  the  benefits  of  this  fund  are:  the 
colleges  at  Athens  (including  the  Law  Department),  the  Medical 
College  at  Augusta,  and  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  at 
Dahlonega. 

A  special  circular  of  information  concerning  the  fund  and  blank 
forms  of  application  will  be  supplied  on  request.  Applications  for 
loans  from  this  fund  must  be  made  on  these  forms  and  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  'by  June  1.  The  grants  are  made  in 
June  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Only  $150  a  year,  in  ten  monthly 
installments,   is  allowed  a   borrowing  student. 

The  Honor  Graduate  of  an  Accredited  High  School,  on  presenta- 
tion of  an  official  certificate  by  the  Principal,  is  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship at  the  University  for  one  year  in  the  Academic  courses.  This 
exempts  him  from  the  payment  of  matriculation  fee. 

Exemption  from  matriculation  fee  for  one  member  of  the  Citizens' 
Military   Training   Camp  of  this  area. 

The  Bert  Michael  Scholarship,  About  sixty  dollars  a  year,  the 
income  of  a  fund  given  by  the  family  of  the  late  Bert  Michael,  of 
the  class  of  1912,  to  be  given  to  a  member  of  the  Junior  class,  se- 
lected by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty.      Open  to  males  and  females. 

Tho  ArkwrighJ  Pond.  The  income  of  a  fund  given  by  Preston  S. 
Arkwright.  to  be  lent  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Charles  McDonald 
Brown  Scholarship  Fund. 
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The  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  Scholarship  Fund.  The  income  of  a 
fund  given  by  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  -to  be  lent  on  the  same  terms 
as   the    Charles    McDonald    Brown   Scholarship    Fund. 

The  Dodd  Fund.  The  income  of  a  fund  given  by  Eugene  and 
Harry  Dodd,  to  be  lent  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Charles  McDonald 
Brown  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  Brand  Fund.  The  sum  of  $150  a  year,  during  the  life  of 
Hon.   C.   H.   Brand,  with  provision  for  perpetuity. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  income  of  a 
fund  of  $5,000;  given  hy  the  Georgia  Division  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  to  be  lent  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Charles   McDonald   Brown   Scholarship   Fund. 

The  Joe  Brown  Connally  Scholarship  in  Georgia  History.  In 
1922  the  family  of  Captain  Joe  Brown  Connally,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Great  War,  established  in  his 
memory  a  permanent  scholarship  to  be  awarded  at  every  Com- 
mencement to  a  member  of  the  Junior  class  for  proficiency  in  Geor- 
gia  HiS'tory.      The   scholarship   yields    S100   annually. 

Thomas  J.  and  Rebecca  J.  Treadwell  Memorial.  The  amount  of 
this  fund  cannot  as  yet  be  stated.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing poor  and  deserving  boys — the  scholarship  is  not  to  exceed  $200 
a  year. 

Aaron  F.  Churchill  Fund.  Mrs.  Lois  Churchill  and  Miss  Lottie 
Churchill  gave  in  19  22  to  the  University  of  Georgia  the  sum  of 
S15,000  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Captain  A.  F.  Churchill,  of  Sa- 
vannah. The  interest  from  this  fund  is  to  be  lent  to  worthy  stu- 
dents, male  or  female. 

Henry  W.  Brown  Fund.  The  Henry  W.  Brown  memorial  fund 
consists  of  annual  payments  of  S600  for  twenty  years  by  the 
family  of  the  late  Captain  Brown  who  lost  his  life  during  the  World 
War.  These  sums  are  cumulative  and1  the  interest  is  to  he  lent  to 
worthy  students. 

Thomas  E.  Mitchell  Fund.  One-fourth  of  the  income  from  a  fund 
of  about  $125,000  is  used  for  loans  to  worthy  students,  men  or 
women. 

The  Georgia  Bankers'  Association  has  established  a  student  loan 
fund.  For  some  time  this  fund  was  administered  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  of  the  Bankers'  Association.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  Collegiate  year  1921-22,  this  fund  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  as  a  trust  fund. 
Application,  therefore,  should  be  made  to  President  Soule  not  later 
than  May  1,  and  the  application  should  be  endorsed  by  a  local 
banker.  There  are  certain  rules  and  regulations  that  the  Georgia 
Bankers'   Association   has   requested   be    observed   in   making   these 
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loans,  that  will  be  furnished  the  applicant.  Open  to  males  and 
females. 

Tho  Georgia  Bankers'  Association  also  contributes  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  provide  loans  to  members  of 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
under  certain  rules  as  to  appointment. 

William  AVilsoni  Findley  Foundation.  The  Southern  Railway 
Company  has  given  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  be  known  as  the  Southern 
Railway  Loan  Fund,  William  Wilson  Findley  Foundation,  in  the 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture.  This  fund  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered on  the  principle  of  the  Brown  fund  and  the  Georgia  Bankers' 
Association  fund.  Naturally,  only  one  appointment  can  be  made 
under  this  foundation  for  the  college  year  192S-1929.  The  only 
restriction  placed  upon  this  fund  is  that  students  benefitting  by  it 
live  in  counties  traversed  by  the  Southern  Railway,  Augusta  South- 
ern, Tallulah  Falls  Railway,  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida  Railway, 
Macon  and  Birmingham'  Railway,  or  Hawkinsville  and  Florida 
Southern  Railway. 

The  Citizens!  and  Southern  National  Bank  gives  $150  per  month 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  totaling  $9,000,  which  constitutes  a 
loan  fund  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  worthy  students. 

Scholarships  to  the  value  of  $150  have  been  given  to  forty-three 
boys  and'  to  the  value  of  $200  to  twenty-two  girls  by  various  indi- 
viduals through  the  efforts  of  the  Atlanta  Journal.  These  scholar- 
ships are  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Twelve  hundred  short  course  scholarships  for  boys  and  six  hun- 
dred for  girls  to  the  value  of  $15.00  each  have  been  awarded 
through  the  agency  of  individuals,  bankers,  railroads,  women's  clubs, 
county  boards  of  education,  fair  associations,  and  various  other 
organizations.  These  funds  are  used  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
of  boys  and  girls  attending  the  annual  summer  camp  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

The  Albon  Williams  Rood  Memorial  Fund  of  $2,000,  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Reed  in  memory  of  their  son.  The  income  from 
this  fund  each  year  will  be  used  to  assist  some  worthy  boy  through 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Georgia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is  establishing  a  per- 
petual loan  scholarship  in  Home  Economics  for  each  of  the  twelve 
districts.  Loans  are  already  available  for  the  second,  fifth  and 
ninth    districts. 

Ten  annual  loan  funds  of  $150  each  have  been  given  for  a  period 
of  five  years  by  the  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Company  for  the 
benefit   of   Freshmen   in   the  College   of   Agriculture. 

A  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  of  twenty-five  members  of  the  Fresh- 
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man  class  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  established  by  the 
Rotary   Educational   Foundation. 

A  scholarship  of  $400  will  ibe  awarded  toj  the  Iboy  fulfilling  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  college  who  produces  the  largest  yield 
of  corn  on  an  acre,  using  nitrate  of  soda  as  the  sole  source  of  am- 
monia.    Offered  by  the  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda   Company. 

Junior  Scholarship — $75.00  in  gold  to  the  student  showing  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  college  year 
1927-1928. 

Sophomore  Scholarship— $60.00  in  gold  to  the  student  showing 
the  greatest  proficiency  in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  college 
year   1927-1928. 

Freshman  Scholarship — 4  0.00  in  gold  to  the  student  showing  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  college  year 
1927-1928. 

Phelps- Stokes  Fellowship 

This  fellowship  has  been  endowed  under  the  following  resolu- 
tions of  the  Trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund: 

"Whereas,  Miss  Caroline  Phelps-Stokes  in  establishing  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund  was  especially  solicitous  to  assist  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  negro,  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Trustees  that  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  forwarding  this  purpose  is  to  provide  means  to  enable 
southern  youth  of  broad  sympathies  to  make  a  scientific  study  of 
the  negro  and  his  adjustment  to  American  civilization: 

"Resolved,  That  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($12,500) 
be  given  to  the  University  of  Georgia  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  a  research  fellowship,  on  the  following  conditions: 

"1.  The  University  shall  appoint  annually  a  fellow  in  Sociology, 
for  the  study  off  the  Negro.  He  shall  pursue  advanced  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Economics,  Educa- 
tion, or  History,  as  may  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Chancel- 
lor. The  Fellowship  shall  yield  $500,  and  shall,  after  four  years, 
be  restricted  to  graduate  students. 

"2.  Each  Fellow  shall  prepare  a  paper  or  thesis  embodying  the 
result  of  his  investigation,  which  shall  be  published  iby  the  Univer- 
sity with  assistance  from  the  income  of  the  fund,  any  surplus  re- 
maining ibeing  applicable  to  other  oibjects  incident  to  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Fellowship.  A  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  in- 
corporated in  every  publication  issued  under  this  foundation. 

"The  right  to  make  all  necessary  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  given  to  the 
Chancellor   and   Faculty,   but   no   changes   in  the  conditions   of  the 
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foundation   can   be    made   without    the    mutual   consent    of   both   the 
Trustees  of  the  University  and  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund." 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR   SELF-HELP 

A  considerablei  number  of  students  secure  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  aid  them  in  their  education.  Usually  the  students  of  Agri- 
culture are  able  to  secure  work  on  the  farm  for  which  they  are  paid. 
In  a  few  instances  other  departments  need  the  services  of  students. 
Usually  these  places  go  to  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  for 
some  time,  and  who  are  known  to  be  willing,  capable,  and  trust- 
worthy. The  University  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  what- 
ever in  this  matter.  As  a  matter  of  accommodation  the  committee 
on  Self-Help  co-operates  as  far  as  possible  with  students.  The  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  offers  its  services  in  helping  young  men  to  secure  em- 
ployment. Very  much  depends,  however,  on  the  individual's  power 
of  initiative.  Students  should  not  come  to  to  the  University  ex- 
pecting others  to  find   places   for  them. 

It  seems  necessary  to  warn  students  on  this  subject.  The  average 
young  man  cannot  ordinarily  do  much  more  than  earn  his  living 
when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do.  To  earn  a  living  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  the  work  of  a  college  course  planned  to  occupy  a  stu- 
dent's full  time  is  more  than  most  students  can  accomplish.  In  a 
few  instances  they  have  succeeded,  but  as  a  rule  students  who 
attempt  more  than  partial  self-support  should  expect  to  lengthen 
their  term  of  study. 

HONORS  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Sophomore  Declaimers.  In  April  of  each  year  ten  members  of 
the  Sophomore  class  are  selected  to  compete  for  a  declamation 
prize.      The  contest  is  held  in  May. 

Junior  Speakers.  Six  members  of  the  Junior  Class  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  original  speeches  to  represent  the  class  in  exercises 
held   at    the   chapel   in   May. 

Senior  Speakers.  The  Senior  class  is  represented  on  Commence- 
ment Day  by  two  orators,  the  selection  being  made  on  the  merits  of 
original  speeches.  No  student  who  fails  to  receive  his  degree  may 
appear  among   the  speakers. 

Speakers  from  the  Lumpkin  Law  School.  Two  members  of  the 
Lumpkin  Law  School  are  selected  by  the  Faculty  to  represent  that 
school  on  Commencement  Day. 

Valedictorian.  At  the  regular  Faculty  meeting,  on  Monday  be- 
fore the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  the  Faculty  nominates  not  more 
than  five  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  stand  first  in  scholarship. 
The  names  are  submitted  in  alphabetical  order  to  the  Senior  class, 
which   selects    from    them   a   valedictorian,    with   the    understanding 
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that  he  shall  maintain  his  standing  in  scholarship,  but  need  not  be 
the  first  honor  man. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  appear  at  Commencement  either  as 
speaker  or  declaimer  who  is  not  a  member  in  good  and  full  stand- 
ing of  one  of  the  literary  societies,  and  who  has  not  taken  instruc- 
tion in  declamation  in  this  or  some  other  institution — in  either 
event  to  the  satisfaction  of  the'  Professor  of  English. 

The  Debaters'  Medals.  Six  gold  medals  are  offered  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  to  »be  awarded  as  prizes)  to  members  of  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  classes  for  excellence  in  debating.  A  medal  is 
awarded  to  each  of  the  debaters  representing!  the  Literary  Society 
which  wiiis  a  debate. 

The  Ready  Writers'  Medal.  To  encourage  'the  art  of  composition 
the  Board  of  Trustees  awards  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  essay  written 
by  any  student  of  the  University  upon  a  theme  announced  after  the 
competitors  enter  the  room. 

The  Wilcox  Prize.  Two  prizes,  in  French  and  German,  of  $50.00 
(gold)  each,  have  been  offered;  for  competition  in  the  Senior  class 
in  French  and  German.  These  prizes  were  founded  in  1894  as  a 
memorial  to  their  lamented  father,  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Prof. 
Cyprian  Porter  Wilcox,  A.M.,  LiL.D.,  who,  from  1872  until  his  death 
in  1895,  filled  with  great  distinction  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages 
in  the  University.      In  1918  the  prize  in  German  was  discontinued. 

The  Freshman  Prize.  The  "Hamilton  McWhorter  Prize,"  as  of 
tha  class  of  18  75,  for  general  excellence  in  theJ  Freshman  class,  is 
awarded  to  the  member  of  that  class  who  stands  first  in  scholarship. 

The  Bryan  Prize.  The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  gave  the  sum  of  $2  50, 
the  income  o>f  which  is  given  annually  as  a  prize  to  the  writer  of 
the  best  essay  on  our  form  of  government. 

The  Philosophy  Prizes.  Two  prizes  oif  $50.00  each  were  founded 
in  1902  by  Judge  Horace  Russell,  of  New  York.  These 
prizes,  named  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  "Horace  Russell  Prize 
in  Psychology,"  and  the  "Walter  B.  Hill  Prize  in  Ethics,"  are 
awarded  to  the  writers  of  the  best  essays  on  subjects  assigned  by 
the  Professors  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

The  Military  Prize.  A  prize  is  annually  awarded  to  the  best 
drilled  member  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  in  a  competition  held  during 
Commencement. 

The  Junior  Orators'  Prize.  Offered  'by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  best  oration  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  class. 

The  L.  H.  Charboiiivier  Prize.  $25.00  in  gold  is  offered  by  Mrs. 
Jas.  F.  McGowan,  of  Augusta,  in  honor  of  her  father,  who  for 
more  than  thirty  years  served  the  Universi'ty  with  distinction  as 
professor  of  Engineering,  Commandant  of  Cadets,  and  Professor  of 
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Physics  and  Astronomy.  The  prize  will  be  given  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  whose  record  in  the  School  of  Physics 
has  been  most  creditable. 

Trustees'  Prize.  $2  5.00  in  gold  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the 
student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  writing  the  best  essay  on 
"Development   Programme   of   Georgia." 

Alpha  Zeta  Prizes.  A  gold  medal  given  by  the  Georgia  Chapter 
of  the  Alpha  Zeta  Fraternity  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman 
Agricultural  class  making  the  best  record  in  all  required  subjects. 

A  gold  medal  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Agricultural  class 
making  the  best  record  in  all  required  subjects. 

S10.00  in  gold  given  by  H.  G.  Has'tings  &  Company  to  the  student 
writing  the  best  essay  on  "The  Economic  Importance  of  the  All- 
Year  Round  Home  Garden." 

$10.00  in  gold  given  by  H.  G.  Hastings  &  Company  to  the  student 
writing  the  best  essay  on  "Relative  Value  of  Prolific  and  Single- 
eared  Types  of  Corn  on  Upland  Soil." 

The  Georgia  Cracker  Poetry  Prize  of  $25.00  is  offered  by  that 
magazine  for  the  best  poem  written  by  an  undergraduate. 

The  Georgia  Cracker  Short  Story  Prize  of  $2  5.00  is  offered  by  that 
magazine  for  the  best  short  story  written  by  an  undergraduate. 

Mu  Beta  Chapter  of  Chi  Omega  Sorority  offers  a  prize  of  $25.00 
to  the  woman  student  of  the  University  of  Georgia  who  has  the 
highest  scholarship  average.  A  student  must  be  taking  fifteen 
hours  of  college  work  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  this  prize. 

The  Alpha  Mu  honorary  society  offers  a  prize  of  SI 5.00 
to  the  home  economics  student  making  the  highest  scholastic  aver- 
age. A  student  must  be  taking  fifteen  hours  of  college  work  to  be 
eligible  for  the  prize. 

$20.00  in  gold  given  by  the  Alpha  Eta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Gamma 
Rho  Fraternity  to  the  agricultural  student  making  the  highest 
scholastic  average.  A  student  must  be  taking  fifteen  hours  of 
college  work  to  be  eligible)  for  this  prize. 

The  Elijah  Clarke  D.  A.  R.  Prize  in  History.  The  Elijah  Clarke 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  offers  a  prize  of  $10.00 
to  the  student  in  the  Department  of  History  writing  the  best  paper 
on  a  subject  relating  to  the  American  Revolution. 
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B.   DEGREE   REQUIREMENTS 


FRANKLIN    COLLEGE— The  College  of  Arts 

This  is  the  original  foundation,  chartered  in  1785,  and  named  in 
honor  of  'Benjamin  Franklin  in  1801.  It  has  become  merged  with 
the  general  organization,  giving  the  courses  in  liberal  arts  and 
participating  also  in  the  instruction  of  graduate  students. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

The  Freshman  year  is  uniform  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Educa- 
tion, Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce,  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine. 

Freshman 

Hrs. 

English  1 3 

Mathematics  l-2_____3 

History  1 3 

Military  Science  IB 1V2 

Latin   1    _   _    _    _ 

Greek   1 

French    1    _    _    _    . 
German   1   _   _    _ 

EXEMPTIONS   FOR   HIGH   SCHOOL   AVORK 

In  case  a  student  presents  evidence,  by  his  High  School  certificate 
from  an  accredited  school  or  otherwise,  that  he  has  taken  the 
equivalent  oif  any  of  these  Freshman  courses  he  may,  on  passing  a 
written  examination  satisfactory  to  the  department,  be  exempted 
from  this  course  as  a  specified  subject  or  group  requirement.  In 
this  case,  however,  no  credit  hours  will  be  allowed  on  the  degree 
requirements. 

NOTES  ON  FRESHMAN  REQUIREMENTS: 

Students  who  are  contemplating  the  degrees  mentioned  below 
should  preferably  make  the  following  elections,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  organization  of  the  work  of  their  Sophomore,  Junior,  and 
Senior  years. 

A.B.,  A. B. Journalism,  A. B. Education — Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German. 

B.S.,   B.S. Commerce,   B.S. Medicine — French  and   German. 


Hrs. 

Botany  21 ") 

Chemistry  21 I 

4 

Zoology   21   _   _   _   .   | 
Physics    21    _    _    _   J 

Total 

-  _    17  Va 
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A.B.,  A.B. Journalism,  B.S.,  B.S. Commerce,  B.S. Medicine- 
Physics. 

A. B. Education — Zoology  21. 

B.S. General — Physics  if  major  interest  is  in  Physics  or  Math- 
ematics; Botany  or  Chemistry  or  Zoology,  if  major  interest  is 
in  one  of  these  subjects. 

Because  of  limited  facilities  Freshmen  must  receive  the  approval 
of  the  department  concerned  before  electing  Botany  or  Chemistry 
or  Zoology. 

Sophomore 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Group  VI 3  History   2    or   4 3 

Group  VII   _____    3    or   4  Military  Science  2B 1  V_ 

Group  V 3  *Elective   _______      3" 


Total 16V2  or  17y2 

fJunior 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Major  elective 3   or   4  Group  V_________3 

Group  VI________3  General   electives   to   complete 

Group   VII   ______   3   or   4  54  hours. 

Senior 

Hrs.       Other    electives    to    complete 

Major  elective 3   or   4  66  to  69  hours. 

Group    VI — Elective    (if    not 

taken  in  the  Junior  year)   _    3 

A  maximum  of  six  hours  from  purely  professional  courses  may 
be  taken  as  electives.  These  professional  courses  are  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Engineering,  Journalism,  Law. 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 

ARTS. 

Hrs. 
I.      English    1    3 

II.      Mathematics    1-2    3 

III.  History  1  and  History  2  or  4 6 

IV.  Military  Science  IB  and  2B 3 

V.  Two  of  the  following  three  hour  courses  of  which  one  must 
be  chosen  from  the  first  three  mentioned:  Economics  5, 
Philosophy    1-2,    Political   Science    11-12,   Education   4-5-6, 

History,  Journalism  1  or  8-9-14,  Sociology  5 6 

VI.      Two   of   the   following,    of   which    one   must   be  chosen   from 

the  first  two  mentioned:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German__    12 


*  The  Sophomore  elective  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  a 
student's  preference  for  his  Major  Department.  For  suggested  and 
required  electives  for  a  Major  in  the  different  departments  see  the 
Department  or  School  announcements. 

t  Before  registering  as  a  Junior,  the  student  must  elect  his  Major, 
and  his  Junior  and  Senior  electives  must  be  chosen  with  the  advice 
and  approval  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  his  Major. 
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(a)  A  student  presenting  3  units  of  Latin  takes  Latin 
1  and  2;  or  Greek  1  and  2,  or  20  and  21. 

(b)  A  student  presenting  four  units  of  Latin  may  be 
admitted  to  Latin  2  and  when  the  course  is  passed,  the 
Latin  requirement  of  six  hours  is  satisfied.  In  this  case, 
however,  college  credit  for  only  three  hours  is  allowed 
on  the  total  of  69  hours  required  for  the  degree. 

(c)  A  student  presenting  fewer  than  three  units  of 
Latin,  must  take  Latin  20  and  21  in  his  Junior  and  Senior 
years,   or  Greek   1   and  2,   or   20  and  21. 

(d)  A  student  presenting  2  units  in  Greek,  French,  or 
German,  if  he  elects  to  choose  this  language,  must  take 
courses   numbered   2    and   3. 

(e)  If  a  student  is  not  prepared  to  take  the  course 
indicated,  he  must  register  for  a  more  elementary  course, 
The  elementary  course  can  not  satisfy  the  degree  require- 
ments, unless  he  has  presented  15  units  in  addition  to 
the  language   requirements. 

(f)  If  the  student  presents  the  full  entrance  require- 
ments in  Modern  Language,  the  two  college  years  need 
not   be   in   the   same   language. 

(g)  The  language  requirements  for  this  degree,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  entrance  requirement,  is  four  college  years: 
two  college  years  in  Latin  or  Greek,  and  two  college  years 
in  French,  Greek,  or  German:  total  12  college  hours. 

VII.  Three  courses  in  the  following  subjects  of  which  two 
must  be  chosen  from  the  first  four  mentioned:  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Advanced  Mathematics, 
Psychology    7,    Astronomy    1-2 10   to   12 

VIII.    Major    12 

A  major  subject  of  not  fewer  than  twelve  hours  in  any 
of  the  following  subjects:  Botany,  Chemistry,  Economics, 
Education,  English,  English  Language,  French,  German, 
Greek,  History  and  Political  Science,  Journalism,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Spanish, 
Sociology,   and   Zoology. 

IX.  Electives  ffrom  the  departments  offering  majors,  to  com- 
plete the  sixty-nine  hours  required  for  the  degree.  (If 
Greek  is  elected  the  number  of  hours  is  6  6.) 

X.   Advanced  Courses 27 

An  advanced  course  is  defined  as  one  which  has  as  an 
announced  prerequisite  some  other  three-hour  course  in 
the  same  department;  or  one  which  has  been  approved 
as  an  advanced   course  by  the  Curriculum   Committee. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
ENGINEERING 


The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  established 
in  1S72.  from  the  proceeds  of  the  quota  of  the  landscript  funds 
assigned  to  this  state  under  the  Morrill  Bill.  In  accordance  with 
the  act  of  Congress,  the  "leading  object"  in  this  college  is,  "with- 
out excluding  the  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  mil- 
itary tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arte."  In  1906  the  Legislature  ap- 
pointed a  separate  Board  of  Trustees  charged  with  especial  over- 
sight of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  institution  was  organized 
with  two  departments,  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering 
and  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  President  of  the  College  also 
being  made  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Each  remains 
an  integral  part  of  the  University  ^organization. 

In  this  College  but  one  degree  is  given,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence. It  is  believed  that  this  degree  should  be,  in  all  cases,  the 
certificate  o£  satisfactory  completion  of  a  proper  course  of  mental 
training  which,  although  given  by  divers  arrangements  of  studies, 
should  be  equally  severe  and,  therefore,  without  discrimination  as 
to   title. 

The  undergraduate  degrees  offered  by  the  College  of  Science  and 
Engineering  are:  'Bachelor  of  Science i  (General);  Bachelor  of 
Science  (Civil  Engineering);  Bachelor  of  Science  (Electrical 
Engineering);  Bachelor  of  Science  (Architecture);  Bachelor  of 
Science    (Commerce);    Bachelor   of  Science    (Medicine). 

General  provision,  applicable  to  all  courses  an.dj  classes:  In  all 
Science  or  Engineering  courses  laboratory  work  (two  hours  for 
one)  may  be  substituted  for  lecture  or  recitation  hours,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  professor. 

BACHELOR  OP  SCIENCE    (General) 

The  Freshman  year  is  uniform  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce.  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Medicine,  Bachelor  of  Arte,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism,  and 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education. 

Freshman 
Hrs.  Hrs. 

English  1 3  Botany  21 

Mathematics  1-2   _ 3  Chemistry  21 

History  1___ 3  Phvsics  21 

Military  Science  IB 1  M>       Zoology  21 

Latin    1  \ 

Greek   1  I 3 

French   1            f  — — 

German  1  )  Total 17% 
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EXEMPTIONS  FOR  HIGH   SCHOOL  WORK 

In  case  a  student  presents  evidence,  by  High  School  certificate 
from  an  accredited  school  or  otherwise,  that  he  has  taken  the  equiva- 
lent of  any  of  these  Freshman  courses  he  may,  on  passing  a  written 
examination  satisfactory  to  the  department,  be  exempted  from  this 
course  as  a  specific  subject  or  group  requirement.  In  this  case, 
however,  no  credit  hours  will  be  allowed  on  the  degree  require- 
ments. 

NOTES  ON  FRESHMAN  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  are  contemplating  the  degrees  mentioned  below 
should  preferably  make  the  following  elections,  in  order  to  facil- 
itate the  organization  of  the  work  of  their  Sophomore,  Junior,  and 
Senior  years. 

B.S.,  B.S.Medicine,  B.S. Commerce — French  and  German. 
B.S.Commerce   and   B.S.Medicine — Physics. 

B.S.General,  Physics  if  Major  interest  is  in  Physics  or  Mathe- 
matics; Botany  or  Chemistry  or  Zoology  if  Major  interest  is  in 
one  of  these  subjects. 

Because  of  limited  facilities  Freshman  must  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  concerned  before  electing1  Botany  or 
Zoology  or  Chemistry. 

Sophomore 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Group  V 3  Military  Science  2B 1% 

Group   VI 3  *Elective 3 

Group  VII 3   or  4 


History  2  or  4 3  Total 16  V2  or  17% 

t  Junior 

Hrs.  Group  V-.--------3 

Major  Elective  _____  3    or   4  General    electives   to   complete 
Group   VI   Language   _    _    _    _    3  54     hours. 

Group    VII    Science    _    _    3    or   4 

Senior 

Major  Elective 3   or   4   hrs. 

Other  electives  to  complete  group  requirements  and  69  hours. 


*The  Sophomore  elective  should  be  chosen  in  reference  to  a  stu- 
dent's preference  for  his  Major  Department.  For  suggested  and 
required  Courses  for  a  \major  in  the  different  departments,  see  'the 
Department   or    School    announcements. 

t  Before  registering  as  a  Junior,  the  student  must  elect  his 
Major,  and  his  Junior  and  Senior  electives  must  foe  chosen  with 
the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Professor  in  charge  of  his  Major. 
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A  maximum  of  six  hours  from  purely  professional  courses  may 
be  used  as  electives.  These  professional  courses  are  Agriculture, 
Commerce,   Engineering,    Journalism,    and    Law. 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 

SCIENCE  (General) 

Hrs. 

I.    English    1 3 

II.    Mathematics    1-2     3 

III.  History   1  and  History  2   or   4 6 

IV.  Military  Science  IB  and   2B 3 

V.  Two  of  the  following  three  hour  courses  of  which  one 
must  be  chosen  from  the  first  three  mentioned:  Economics 
5,  Philosophy  1-2,  Political  Science  11-12,  Education  4-5-6. 
History,   Journalism    1,   Sociology   5. 

VI.  Language — French,     German     (depending     upon     entrance 

units)     12,    9.    or      6 

The  combined  requirements  in  High  iSchool  and  college 
is  four  college  years  of  twelve  hours  of  which  not  less 
than  six  hours  must  be  taken  in  College.  In  computing 
these  combined  requirements  one  college  year  of  three 
hours  is  in  general  equivalent  to  two  High  School  units, 
ibut  in  Latin  either  three  or  four  units  are  equivalent  to 
two  college  years.  All  language  courses  taken  in  college 
count  on  the  sixty-nine  hours  required  for  the  degree, 
except  that  a  student  presenting  Two  High  School  units 
in  a  (language  cannot  take  for  college  credit  the  element- 
ary college  course  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  two 
High  School  units  unless  he  can  satisfy  the  fifteen  re- 
quired entrance  units  without  using  these  two  units. 

VII.  Science     12    to   14 

Chemistry  21,  4  hours  or  Chemistry  22,  5  hours;  and 
Physics  21,  4  hours,  or  Physics  22,  5  hours;  and  'Botany, 
21,  4  hours,  or  Zoology  21,  4  hours  or  Zoology  22,  5  hours. 

VIII.    Major    12 

A  Major  subject  of  not  fewer  than  twelve  hours  in  one 
of  the  following  subjects: — Botany.  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Psychology.  Zoology. 

IX.  Electives — From  departments  offering  majors  in  the  A.B. 
degree  or  from  the  specified  list  of  general  electives  to 
complete  the  sixty-nine  hours  required  for  the  degree. 

X.  Advanced    Courses    27 

An  advanced  course  is  defined  as  one  which  has  aa  as 
announced  prerequisite  som^  other  three-hour  course  in 
the  same  department;  or  one  which  has  been  approved  as 
an  advanced  course  by  the  Curriculum  Committee. 
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THE    ENGINEERING    BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE    DEGREES 

Bachelor  of  Science  in    (1)    Civil  Engineering,    (2)    Electrical  Engi- 
neering, and    (3)    Architectural  Engineering. 

These  degrees  are  given  on  completion  of  the  four-year  courses 
outlined  below.  The  studies  required  have  been  chosen  so  that 
the  student  will  receive  both  a  sound  and  comprehensive  mental 
development,  and  a  due  amount  of  professional  engineering  train- 
ing. The  instruction  in  engineering  subjects  includes  field  prac- 
tice, drafting  and  computation,  testing  work  in  the  laboratories, 
experience  in  handling  electrical  machines,  and  inspections  of 
power  plants. 

Students  are  permitted  to  make  definite  choice  of  these  degrees 
at  entrance  as  Freshmen,  or  to  transfer  to  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Sophomore  year  from  the  general  Freshman  year  require- 
ments for  the  several  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees. 

The  detailed  courses  of  study  Igiven  below  are  stated  specifically 
for  those  who  choose  these  courses  as  Freshmen.  Those  who 
transfer  at  the  begining  of  the  Sophomore  year  will  be  able  to 
make  up  the  Course  in  Graphics  12  during  that  year.  If  'they 
have  taken  Physics  21,  in  the  Freshman  year,  they  will  have  no 
other  subject  to  make  up. 

The  stated  requirements  for  these  degrees  are  influenced  and 
the  jtransfer  from  other  degrees  are  made  less  difficult  by  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  relating  to  the  student's  previous  high  school 
preparation  in  language  studies: 

Students  who  offer  three  or  more  units  of  foreign  language  for 
entrance  will  he  allowed  to  substitute  the  two  years'  work  in  Mil- 
itary Science,  counting  3  hours  for  the  required  language  in  the 
Sophomore   year. 

S'tudemts  who  offer  two  or  more  units  of  a  modern  language 
for  entrance  may  substitute  a  general  elective  course  for  the  Soph- 
omore   language    required. 

Students  who  offer  no  modern  language  units  or  less  than  three 
foreign  language  units  for  entrance  will  choose  a  modern  language 
in  the  Freshman  year  and  continue  the  same  through  the  Sopho- 
more year. 

Students  who  fulfill  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  general 
A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees  are  admitted  likewise  to  the  above  engineer- 
ing degrees. 
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THK   ENGINEERING   DEGREES 

1  lolmian     Year 

B.S.    C.E.  B.S.    E.E.        B.S.    Arch.E 

Hrs.                    Hrs.  Hrs. 

English   1   or   2 3                           3  3 

Mathematics    1-2    _    _    _    _      3                           3  3 

Physics    21______4                            4  4 

Graphics   12______3                           3  3 

Modern    Language    _    _    _      3                           3  3 

Military   Science    _    _    _    _      1 V2                      1^  1  % 

17*2                     17^  17^ 
Sophomore    Fear 

Civil  Engineering  1   _  _   _      3                           3  3 

Mathematics    3-4    _    _    _    _      3                           3  3 

Physics   4_______4                           4  4 

Chemistry    21    or    22    __      4   or    5                4    or    5  4    or    5 

Modern    Language    2    _    _      3                           3  3 

Military    Science    _    _    _    _      1 V2                       1  Mj  1  % 

18%  or  19  V2     18  V2  or  19  V2     1 8  %  or  19  % 

Junior  Year 

Civil    Engineering    2    _    _      3                          3  3 

Civil  Engineering   3-4    _   _      3                        —  — 

Electrical    Engineering     14                          4  — 

Electrical    Engineering     2  —                          2  — 

Graphics   14______2                          2  2 

Mathematics   5_____3                          3  3 

Chemistry  40  or  80 3                           3  3 

Adv.    Modern   Language    _  —                       —  3 

Architecture    10    _    _    _    _  —                       —  3 

IS                         17  17 
Senior    Year 

Civil   Engineering   5-6   _   _      3                          3  3 

Civil   Engineering   7-8    __      3                           3  — 

Electrical  Engineering  3  _      4                          4  — 

Electrical  Engineering  4  _  —                           2  — 

Graphics   16______2                           2  2 

Math.    7-9    or    Civ.   Eng.    9      3                           3  3 

Astronomy,   half  year   _    _      1  %                    —  1% 

*Geology,    half    year    _    _      1 V2                   —  1% 

Adv.    Modern    Language    _  —                        —  3 

Architecture    11____   —                        —  3 

18                         17  17 
♦Geology  chair  is  vacant.      Substituted  by   special  courses  in  engi- 
neering. 

PRE-MEDIOAL  COURSES 

The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  acceptable  medical 
students  are  set  by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  include 
two   years   work    in   a    college  approved   by  the  Council    on   Medical 
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Education.       These     requirements     are     stated     in     the     footnote.* 

Each    of    the    following    two    courses,    offered    for    students    taking 

their  pre-medical  work  at  the  University,  meets  these  requirements. 

TWO  YEAR  PRE-MEDICAL  COURSE 


Second  Year 

Hrs. 

French  or  German 3 

Chemistry  3 4 

Physics    21    4 

t  General  electives  to  complete 
18  hours. 


First   Year 

Hrs. 

English    3 

French  or  German 3 

Chemistry    22    5 

Biology 5  or   8 

(Zoology  22,  5  hrs;  or  Zoolo- 
gy 21,  4  hrs,  and  Botany  21, 
4   hrs.) 

Trigonometry,  if  not  previous- 
ly taken   in  High   School. 

General  electives  to  complete 
18  hours. 

BACHELOR   OF    SCIENCE    IN    MEDICINE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  will  be  conferred 
on  those  completing  the   following  four  year  course. 


First  Year 


Hrs. 

English    1    3 

Mathematics    1-2    3 

History    1    3 

French  or  German 3 

Botany  21   or  Chemistry  22 
or  Physics  21   or  Zoology 

21 5   or  4 

Military  Science 1 V2 


Second   Year 

Hrs. 

French  or  German 3 

fl  Science — two    courses,    min- 
imum   of 6 

t  General      Electives,      min- 
imum   of 6 

Military  Science 1 V2 

At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore 
year  3  6  hours  should  be  com- 
pleted. 


Total    18%    or   17  V2 

Third   Year 

U  Science — Three    courses,    none 

of  less  than  three  hours. 
General     Electives    'to     complete 

not  less  than  54  hours  for  the 

three  years. 

The  following  courses  must  be  included  in  the  above  curriculum 
Chemistry  2  2,  5  hrs.;  Chemistry  3,  4  hrs.;  Physics  21,  4  hrs. 
Zoology  2  2,  5  hrs.,  or  Zoology  21,  4  hrs.,  and  Botany  21,  4  hrs. 


Fourth  Year 

Satisfactory  completion  of  one 
year  at  the  Georgia  Medical 
College,  Augusta,  (a  branch  of 
the  University  of  Georgia. ) 


*  The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  an  acceptable  MedlCil  School 
as  outlined  by  the  American  Medical  Association  are  two  years  work  in  an  ap- 
proved college  with  a  minimum  credit  of  30  year  hours  to  include  the  follow- 
wing:  Biology,  4  hours,  of  which  2  hours  must  be  laboratory  work;  Chemistry, 
6  hours  (inorganic  chemistry,  4  hours,  of  which  2  hours  must!  be  laboratory 
work  and  organic  chemistry.  2  hours,  of  which  1  hour  must  be  laboratory 
work);  Physics,  4  hours,  of  which  1  hour  must  be  laboratory  work:  English. 
3  hours;  non-science  subjects,  9  hours,  including  the  3  hours  of  English  speci- 
fied  above. 

+  The  following  electives  are  advised:  Botany,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Psychol- 
ogy,  Zoology,    English. 

1  The  Science  elective  proup  includes  Botany.  Chemistry.  Matliematics,  Phys- 
ics.  Psychology,  and  Zoology. 

t  The  General  Electives  must  include  at  least  six  hours  from  History,  Eco- 
nomics,  Philosophy.   Sociology,   Language   and    Literature. 

The  following  electives  are  advised:  Botany,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Psy- 
chology,  Zoology,   English. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  was  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  passed  July  21, 
1906.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  established  as  a  department  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  on  May  1,  1872,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  who  ac- 
cepted for  the  purpose  funds  arising  from  the  landscript.  From  time 
to  time  support  was  received  from  the  federal  government,  until  the 
State,  realizing  that  agriculture  represents  its  principal  industry, 
decided  by  legislative  enactment  to  differentiate  and  specifically  sup- 
port an  agricultural  college. 

The  act  of  1906  establishing  the  present  College  and  better  known 
as  the  "Conner  Bill,"  contains  the  following  preamble  which  sets 
forth  reasons  for  enlarging  the  work  of  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture along  both  educational  and  research  lines: 

"Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  State  and  the  main 
source  from  which  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State  must  come. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  permanently  improving  the  soil,  multiplying  its  yield  and  in- 
creasing the  value  of  its  products.  There  is  a  growing  demand  by 
the  people  of  the  State  for  agricultural  education,  and  for  the  prac- 
tical benefits  of  scientific  research  in  this  line,  and  for  improved 
methods  in  farming." 

This  act  provides  that  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  eleven  men, 
three  selected  from  the  trustees  of  the  University  proper,  three  from 
the  directors  of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  including  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  and  five  from  the  State  at  Large.  The 
Board  has  the  same  function  and  exercises  the  same  authority  as 
that  of  similarly  organized  and  co-ordinated  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  is  subject,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  to  the  general  control  of  the  University 
trustees. 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  constitutes  an  integral 
part  of  the  University  System  of  Georgia,  and  while  it  has  certain 
buildings,  lands,  and  equipment  set  aside  for  the  special  use  of  its 
corps  of  teachers  and  students,  its  work  in  general  is  solely  as- 
sociated with  the  University  proper,  so  that  agricultural  students 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  a  great  university  system  affords. 
These  advantages  include  instruction  and  advice  from  the  professors 
in  other  colleges,  use  of  the  general  libraries  and  scientific  labora- 
tories, and  membership  in  the  various  class  and  society  organizations. 
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This  is  the  most  desirable,  since  classroom  training  is  but  a  part  of  a 
person's  education. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Introduction 

The  four-year  Bachelor  of  Science  course  provides  for  a  liberal  and 
thorough  training  along  scientific  lines  in  agronomy,  soil  fertility, 
animal  husbandry,  veterinary  medicine,  dairy  husbandry,  horticulture, 
forestry,  agricultural  engineering,  cotton  industry,  agricultural  chem- 
istry, poultry  husbandry,  and  agricultural  education.  The  course  is 
practical. 

General  training  in  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  biology,  English,  and 
mathematics  is  also  provided.  Certain  fundamental  studies  are  pre- 
scribed, and  the  largest  liberty  of  selection  commensurate  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  student  is  permitted;  in  this  way  the  student  is  en- 
abled to  select  a  course  which  is  in  keeping  with  his  taste,  and  at 
the  same  time  obtain  sufficient  special  training  to  fit  him  for  the  kind 
of  work  he  desires  to  pursue  after  graduating. 

Outline  of  Course 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Farm  Crops  1 _  _  2  Animal  Husb.  2,  3,  4  and  5  _   _  3 

Agr.  Eng.  1,  2,  3,  4 3  Botany  1 4 

Horticulture  1,  2  and  3  _  _  _  3  Ag.  Chemistry  1_______3 

Poultry  Husb.  20  and   21  _   _  2  English  2 3 

English  1 3  Physics  21 4 

Chemistry  21 4  Soils  1,  2 3 

Mathematics  21 2 

19  20 

The  division  of  the  time  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  shall  be  as 
follows: 

Major 12 

Minor,  group  1_ 6 

Minor,  group  2 _6 

Gen.  Elective 12 

36 
Total  requirements  for  degree  will  be  *741/£  hours  credit.  Not  more 
than  21  hours  can  be  taken  from  any  one  division  in?  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years.  Major  courses  may  be  selected  from  the  divisions  of 
agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture,  agricultural  chemistry, 
agricultural  engineering,  agricultural  education  and  poultry  hus- 
bandry. 


*  The  student  who  completes  the  military  training  offered  in  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  receives  a  three-hour  credit,  which 
may  count  as  a  general  elective  toward  his  degree. 
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Elective  Courses.  It  is  urged  that  the  student  give  particular  at- 
tention to  his  elective  courses,  selecting  those  courses  that  give  the 
broadest  training  commensurate  with  special  work   in  a  division. 

(■roup  l    (<>  hours  required) 

Agricultural    Chemistry  Physics 

Botany  Mathematics 

Zoology  Geology 

Bacteriology  Entomology 

Group  2  ((»  hours  required) 

Six  hours  in  any  subject  of  Junior  and  Senior  rating  offered  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture;  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the  division 
in  which  the  student   is  majoring. 

Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  the  student  must 
submit  a  program  written  on  a  prescribed  form  for  the  schedule  of 
work  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  showing  his  majors  and  minors, 
as  well  as  his  general  electives.  This  program  must  be  approved  by 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  takes  his  major. 


BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE    IN    FORESTRY 

All  students  wishing  to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Forestry  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  present  credit  for  15 
entrance  units  as  specified  under  "Terms  of  Admission"  on  page  32. 
The  degree  of  B.S.F.  is  conferred  on  those  completing  the  four-year 
course. 

In  the  four-year  professional  course,  opportunity  is  given  to  special- 
ize in  certain  main  lines.  For  those  students  desiring  to  specialize  in 
city  forestry  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  selection  of  landscape 
gardening  and  allied  subjects;  for  those  desiring  to  specialize  in  tech- 
nical forestry  with  the  object  of  entering  the  federal  or  state  service, 
the  election  of  advanced  courses  in  botany  and  forestry;  for  those  de- 
siring to  specialize  in  lumber  salesmanship  and  mill  superintendency, 
the  election  of  courses  in  economics  and  business  administration;  for 
those  desiring  to  specialize  in  dendropathology,  the  election  of  ad- 
vanced courses  in  botany  and  plant  pathology. 
OUTLINE  OF  COURSE 
Freshman  Year 

Subject  Hrs. 

Chemistry    21,    Elementary   Chemistry    4 

Botany   1,   Plant   Biology   4 

English  1,   English  Composition   3 

Math.  1.  Trigonometry 1 

Forestry  19,  Principles  of  Forestry  1 

Agr.  Eng.  29,  Elementary  Surveying 1% 

Agr.  Eng.  1,  2,  Forge  Work,  Drawing 2 
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Summer  Term 

Forestry  7,  Cruising  and  Scaling ! 2 

Forestry  12,  General  Forestry  4 

22% 
Sophomore  Year 

Ag.  Chemistry  1   3 

Forestry   4,    Dendrology   3 

Physics  21,  College  Physics 4 

Agronomy,  Soils   (1,  2)   3 

Ag.  Eng.  5,  Surveying 3 

Forestry  27,  Mensuration 3 

Summer  Term 

Forestry  7a,  Forestry  Increment 2 

Forestry  16,  Forest  Practice 4 

25 
Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  designate  his  specialization  and  must  select,  with  the  advice 
and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department,  the  course  of  study  he 
desires  to  pursue  during  the  following  two  years.  The  major  and 
one  minor  must  be  selected  from  technical  forestry  subjects,  one  minor 
may  be  selected  from  Departments  in  Group  I,  and  twelve  hours  of 
general  electives  from  Departments  in  Group  II.  Whether  or  not  a 
student  will  be  permitted  to  elect  more  than  eighteen  hours  of  work  a 
year  will  depend  upon  his  class  record. 

DIVISION  OF  TIME 

Major,  Forestry 12 

Minor,  Forestry __6 

Minor,  Group  I____ —  —  6 

Gen.  Electives,  Group  II  _ _  _12 

36 

Group  I 

Agri.  Engineering  Botany 

Agri.    Chemistry  Plant  Pathology 

Horticulture  Civil  Engineering 

Group  II 

General  electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  department  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  or  from  any  college  or  school  of  the  University. 
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BACHELOR    OF   SCIENCE    IN    HOME    ECONOMICS 

The  four-year  degree  course  in  Home  Economics  is  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  women  students  seeking  the  following: 

1.  Higher  education  for  the  profession  of  home-making  which  in- 
cludes general  culture  and  the  preparation  in  the  broadest  sense  for 
participation  in  municipal  and  rural  community  building  along  lines 
of  health  sanitation  and  economic  and  social  welfare. 

2.  Preparation  for  positions  as  county  and  supervising  home  dem- 
onstration agents  or  specialists  in  extension  work  in  Home  Economics. 

3.  Preparation  for  teaching  and  supervision  in  Vocational  Hom« 
Economics. 

4.  Training  in  institutional  management:  ^of  schools,  hospitals, 
hotels,  from  standpoint  of  diet  and  feeding;  lunch  rooms,  cafeterias, 
tea  rooms,  etc. 

5.  Lines  of  special  technical  and  research  work  in  which  women 
can  engage  for  the  state  and  federal  governments. 

6.  Editorial  work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

To  the  Freshman  Class.     (See  page  32). 

To  the  Junior  Class.  For  admission  to  the  junior  class,  graduation 
from  a  junior  college  is  required.  Women  without  such  graduation 
may  be  admitted  provided  they  present  certificates  of  equivalent  work 
done  in  institutions  of  high  rank  in  this  state  or  elsewhere.  In  any 
case  the  work  done  must  consist  of  36  hours  of  standard  college  work 
Women  of  sufficient  maturity  may  enter  as  special  students  in  courses 
for  which  they  have  prerequisites. 

The  two  years  college  work  must  include  six  hours  English;  six 
hours  home  economics;  four  hours  chemistry;  three  hours  physics: 
three  hours  educational  psychology,  two  hours  elementary  drawing 
and  design;  one  and  one-half  hours  of  physiology;  three  hours  of 
history  and  four  and  one-half  hours  of  electives.  All  science  must 
carry  standard  laboratory  work. 

For  electives  the  following  courses  may  be  offered:  Foreign  Lan- 
guage;  Mathematics;   Manual  Training;   History;  and  Agriculture. 

The  three  hours  Agriculture  may  be  a  survey  course  and  must  in- 
clude standard  laboratory  or  field  work. 

Two  years  physical  education  is  required. 

A  student  presenting  30  hours  of  college  work  may  receive  junior 
rating  and  is  permitted  to  carry  junior  subjects  for  which  she  can 
offer  prerequisites. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSE 

A  total  of  70  hours  is  required  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  Home 
Economics. 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

English  1 3  English  2 . 3 

Chemistry  21 4  Ed.  Psychology  4-5-6  . 3 

Horticulture  3 1  Home  Economics  1,  2 3 

Home   Economics   26   _   _   _   _  2  History  or  Language 3 

Home   Economics   22  _   _   _  _  2  Physical  Education  2  iy2 

Home   Economics   27   _    _   _  _  1  Ag.  Chemistry  1______3 

History  25___ _   _  1  Home  Economics  29 2 

Physiology iy2 

Physical  Education  1 iy2 

Total  hours _  _17  Total  Hours  _ I814 

Junior  and  Senior  Courses 

Upon  completion  of  freshman  and  sophomore  work  the  student  must 
with  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Division  set  up  a  program  in- 
cluding the  prescribed  major  and  two»  minors.  This  may  conform  to 
any  of  the  three  plans  indicated  or  if  home-making  alone  is  the  pro- 
fessional field  for  which  training  is  sought,  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion courses  may  be  omitted  from  group  three. 

Home  Demonstration  Vocational  Home  Economics 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Major _12       Major — 12 

Minor  Group  1________6  Minor  Group  1________6 

Minor  Group  2________6  Minor  Group  2______-_* 

Minor  Group  3 ______6       Minor    Group  3 —  ____9 

General  elective  _______3  General  elective  _______6 


33  33 

Group  %  may  include  any  six  hours  of  junior  or  senior  subjects  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  not  including  Home  Economics  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Head  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics. 

The  student  who  wishes  a  minor  in  Physical  Education  may  take 
7,  8  and  9  in  her  junior  year  and  10,  11  and  12  or  other  Physical 
Education  course  for  which  she  has  the  prerequisites  in  her  senior 
year  instead  of  the  general  electives.  A  minor  in  Journalism  may 
be  secured.  The  student's  program  may  include  college  credit  courses 
offered  in  the  Summer  School. 

The  teacher  training  course  in  Vocational  Home  Economics  consists 
of   four   years   totalling   69    hours   as   now    required    for    the    B.S.H.E. 


*  Minor  Group  2  is  included  in  general  electives. 
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degree.  Under  the  requirements  of  the  State  Vocational  Board  such  a 
course  will  be  required  of  students  qualifying  to  teach  Vocational 
Home  Economics.  Upon  graduation  from  this  course  and  completing 
the  required  vocational  experience,  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  grants  a   teacher's  certificate. 

I.   Suggested  Vocational  Home  Economics  Course 


Junior 

Hrs. 

Home  Economics  32 ___3 

Home  Economics  44-5-11 

or  Home  Economics  10  _  _  _  3 

Physics  21 4 

Bacteriology  1-3 ___3 

Home  Economics  Education 

50,  54,  and   55 3 

Electives  ___________2 


Senior 


Hrs. 
Home  Economics  12-13  _  _  _  —  3 

Home  Economics  61-62 _  _  3 

Home  Economics  Education 

53-57 3 

Electives  — 6 

Home    Economics    40    _    _    _   2 
Horticulture    ______  1 

English  ___-__--  —  3 
Home  Economics  46  _  _  -  3 
Sociology  ____  —  ___3 

Total 18  Total 15 

DOCTOR  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

A  four-year  course  in  veterinary  medicine  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (D.V.M.)  is  offered.  The  demand  for 
veterinarians  is  increasing  in  the  southern  states  and,  there  has  been 
a  general  decrease  in  attendance  at  veterinary  colleges  throughout  the 
country  in  recent  years.  There  are  excellent  opportunities  in  veteri- 
nary medicine  at  the  present  time. 

Outline  of  Course 


Freshman 

Hrs. 

Anatomy  7,  8  _  _  _ __4 

Animal  Husbandry  2,  3,  4,  5  _  _  3 

English  1 3 

Anatomy  5   (Histology)   _  _  _  _  2 

Zoology  21 4 

Chemistry   21________4 


Sophomore 

Hrs 
Anatomy  9,  10  _  —  —  —  —  4 
Anatomy  6  (Embryology)  _  _  _  1 
Animal  Husbandry,  8a,  9a  _  _  3 
Bacteriology  1,  2  _  _  _  —  __3 
Agri.  Chemistry  1  (Organic)  _  3 
Vet.  Physiology  1 4 


20 


L8 


Junior 


Senior 


Hrs. 
Infectious  Diseases  ______  3 

Pathology  1    (General)    _   _   _   _  4 

Surgery  1__ _3 

Pharmacy  1_________1 

Materia  Medica  2__ ___2 

Therapeutics  1________1 

Physical  Diagnosis _  _  1 

Parasitology  _________2 

Horseshoeing  _________1 

Clinics 3 


Hrs. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation  _  _  _  1}_ 
Infection   and   Immunity    _    _  l1. 

Surgery _3 

Pathology  2  (Special)  _  _  _  3 
Non-infectious  Diseases  _  _  _  3 
Pathology  3  (Food  Insp'n)  _  2 
Opththalmology  __  —  ___1 

Obstetrics 2 

Jurisprudence  _  —  —  ___1 
Clinics 3 


21 


21 
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Junior   Elective  Senior   Elective 

Daiiy  Bacteriology    (Bac.  3)    _1%       Surgical  Exercises  ______  1 

SIX-YEAR   COURSE   IX   AGRICULTURE   AXD   VETERINARY 

MEDICINE 

On  account  of  the  demand  and  need  for  a  combined  course  in  Agri- 
culture and  Veterinary  Medicine  and  the  many  opportunities  open  for 
men  trained  in  both  subjects,  a  six-year  course  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  B.S.A.  and  D.V.M.  is  offered.  Men  who  take  this  combined  course 
are  especially  well  fitted  to  become  managers  of  large  stock  farms  and 
plantations  and  to  occupy  positions  as  field  veterinarians  in  educational 
and  experimental  work  and  for  investigational  and  experimental  work 
in  connection  with  experiment  stations  and  other  establishments  where 
such  work  is  conducted. 


Freshman 

Hrs. 
Agronomy   (Farm  Crops  1)    _  2 

Agri.  Eng.   _ ______3 

Chemistry  21 4 

English  1 3 

Horticulture  1,  2,  3 3 

Mathematics  21 _2 

Poultry  Husbandry  20,  21  _  _  2 

19 
Junior  Agr.  &  Vet.  Freshman 

Hrs. 
Agronomy  (Farm  Eco.  2)  _  _  3 

Agri.  Chemistry  1 ____3 

An.  Husbandry  6,  7 _3 

Anatomy  7,  8,  5 __6 

Bacteriology  1____ iy2 

Horticulture  13 1% 

Zoology  21 4 

22 
Junior  Veterinary 

Hrs. 

Clinics _3 

Horseshoeing _1 

Infectious  Diseases  1  _____  3 

Materia  Medica 2 

Pharmacy  __________1 

Pathology  1 3 

Physical  Diagnosis  ______  1 

Parasitology   _________2 

Surgery  1 3 

Therapeutics 1 


Sophomore 

Hrs. 
An.  Husbandry  2,  3,  4,  5  _  _  3 
Soils  1,  2 3 

Agr.  Chemistry  1____ _3 

English  2_______ 3 

Physics   21_________4 

Botany  1___________4 


20 
Senior  Agr.  &  Vet.  Sophomore 

Hrs. 

An.  Husbandry  8,  9,  14 6 

Agronomy  (Farm  Crops  2)  _  _  3 

Anatomy  9,  10,  6 7 

Bacteriology  2 iy2 

Vet.  Physiology 4 


2iy2 

Senior   Veterinary 

Hrs. 

Clinics —  —  _- 3 

Food  Inspection  _______2 

Jurisprudence  1 1 

Non-Infectious  Diseases  _  _  _  3 
Ph.  Path,  and  Lab.  Diag.  _  _  3 
Surgery  2  —  ________3 

Obstetrics _  2 

Ophthalmology  _______1 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation  _  _  _  \y2 
Infection  and  Immunity iy2 


20 


21 
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Electlvea 

Bacteriology  3,  one  and  one-half  hours,  Juniors. 
Surgical  Exercises,  one  hour,  Seniors. 

BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE    IN    HKALTH    AND    PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  technical  and  professional  training 
of  teachers  or  supervisors  of  physical  education,  leaders  of  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers,  and  specialists  in  nutrition  and  health 
education. 

A  minor  in  physical  education  is  provided  for  students  who  wish  to 
prepare  to  combine  leadership  in  physical  education  and  health  edu- 
cation activities  with  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  in  the  high  school 
or  girls'  camp. 

The  regulation  gymnasium  costume  of  black  knickers,  white  blouse, 
black  hose,  and  white  tennis  shoes,  and  the  required  gray  bathing  suit 
should  be  procured  in  Athens. 

Physical  Education  1  and  2  are  general  courses  required  of  all 
students.  When  the  medical  and  physical  examinations  given  each 
girl  indicate  the  need  of  individual  attention  the  student  is  scheduled 
for  classes  in  the  Individual  Gymnastic  Department,  which  is  well 
equipped  for  corrective  work.  Lectures  in  health  education  are  re- 
quired of  all  freshmen  women. 

All  women  students  in  good  standing  are  eligible  for  class  and 
organization  teams  in  the  various  athletic  activities.  Sports  in  which 
such  teams  are  chosen  include  hockey,  tennis,  basketball,  swimming, 
rifle  practice,  baseball,  field,  track,  and  archery. 

The  prescribed  subjects  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are 
selected  to  furnish  a  basis  for  general  education  and  to  give  the  pre- 
requisite sciences  necessary  for  the  technical  courses  comprising  the 
major.  Each  girl  majoring  in  physical  education  is  required  to  pass 
a  swimming  test  and  to  participate  in  at  least  one  sport  each  term. 

A  total  of  70  hours  is  required  for  the  dgree. 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

English  1 3  English  2 3 

Zoology  21 4  Physics  21   ________  _4 

History  or  Language 3  History  or  Language  _   _  _  _  3 

Chemistry   21_______4  Physiology  and    Anatomy   _  _  3 

History  25 1  Physical    Edu.    7-8-9-39   _    _  _  3 

Physical  Education  1 1M>  Physical    Education    2    _    _  _    1  ' ._. 


Total  hours 16 V2  Total  hours 17  u 
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Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  the  student  shall 
submit  a  program  for  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  writ- 
ten on  the  prescribed  form,  and  conforming  to  the  following  division 
of  time. 

Hrs. 

Major    __________  12 

Minor,  Group  1__ 6 

Minor,  Group  2  _  _ 6 

Minor,  Group  3 6 

Electives   _________     6 


Total 36 


Group    1 

Botany 

Agricultural  Chem. 
Bacteriology 
Zoology 


Junior 

Physical  Edu.  6-10-11-12 
Physical  Edu.  13-15  _  _ 
Agricultural  Chemistry  1 

Sociology 

Physical  Education  43 

Home  Economics  1-2  _  _ 
Electives  ________ 


Group   2 

Physics 
Psychology 
Education 
Sociology 

Suggested   Course 


Group   3 


Home  Economics  1-2 
Home  Economics  45,  31 
Home  Economics  12,  13 


Senior 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

'Sy2  Physical   Education 

3  Health  40  and  41 3 

3  Physical  Edu.   16-17-20-22  _    _    _  3 

2  Bacteriology    1-5    ______  3 

.  1  Phys.   Education   44-45   _    _   _    _  3 

.  3  Home  Economics  12-31 3 

.  3  Electives  _______ 3 


Botany  11 
Language 
Education 
English  4 


Group    1 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoology 

Bacteriology 

Physiology 


Public  Speaking 
English   12 
History 


Group  2 

Home    Economics 


Sociology 

Home  Economics 

Education 


Group  3 

English 

Economics 

Sociology 

History 

Education 


EXTENSION    DIVISION 

Under  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  approxi- 
mately 250  county  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  and  specialists 
are  employed  to  carry  information  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 

to  the  farm  home.     This  work  is  known  as  extension  service. 

» 

The  farmer,  his  wife,  and  his  children  are  enrolled  in  a  big  extension 
school.  The  boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  in  clubs.  Thus  it  may  be  seen 
that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  student  body  of  the  Georgia  State 
College  of  Agriculture  is  not  in  Athens  but  is  located  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.     The  institution  has  a  state  for  its  campus  and  some  of  its 
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greatest  service  work  is  done  with  the  farmer,  his  wife  and  children 
on  the  farm,  and  in  the  farm  home  itself. 

Rulings  passed  by  the  Extension  Division  pertaining  to  county  agents 
in  Georgia  make  it  necessary  that  the  applicant  be  between  twenty- 
two  and  fifty  years  of  age.  He  must  have  a  degree  from  a  standard 
agricultural  college  or  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  some  other  institu- 
tion and  one  year's  work  in  an  agricultural  college.  He  is  further- 
more required  to  have  a  farm  experience. 

The  requirements  for  home  demonstration  agents  state  that  the  ap- 
plicant should  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard  four  years'  graduate  course 
with  a  Major  in  Home  Economics  and  Minors  in  Science,  Agriculture, 
and  Education,  or  at  least  two  years'  training  in  college  with  a  mini- 
mum of  two  years'  successful  teaching  experience  plus  approved  col- 
lege work  of  Junior  and  Senior  grade  in  Home  Economics,  Science, 
and  Agriculture. 

In  order  that  the  young  men  and  women  of  Georgia  may  meet 
these  requirements,  there  are  offered  at  this  time  at  the  Georgia  State 
College  of  Agriculturee  certain  six-weeks  short  courses  for  both  men 
and  women  who  are  now  employed  as  county  or  home  demonstration 
agents.  These  six-weeks  courses  are  restricted  to  individuals  already 
occupying  one  of  the  above  positions  and  are  offered  that  present 
incumbents  may  attain  to  the  qualifications  as  laid  down  by  the  Ex- 
tension Division.  These  six-weeks  courses  are  offered  as  necessity 
demands  and  in  such  lines  as  the  students  require.  Three  credit 
hours  are  all  that  a  student  may  carry  during  the  six  weeks. 

For  young  men  desiring  to  become  county  agents,  a  general  course 
of  study  has  been  approved  to  fill  their  needs.  This  course  embraces 
all  of  the  subjects  that  county  agents  find  essential  and  necessary  in 
the  proper  conducting  of  their  office.  For  women  see  course  in  Home 
Economics. 

ROYS'    AM)  GIRLS'  SHORT   COURSES  AT   CAMP  AVIMttNS 

A  short  course  of  nine  weeks  is  given  every  summer  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  won  scholarships  in  the  different  agricultural  and  home 
economics  clubs  of  the  state.  This  course  is  also  open  to  boys  and 
girls  who  do  not  win   scholarships. 

Scholarships  for  the  short  courses  are  given  by  fair  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  women's  clubs,  banks,  and  other  public-spirited 
organizations  and  individuals  who  are  interested  in  stimulating  edu- 
cation in  agriculture  and  home  economics  among  boys  and  girls. 

Every  year  more  than  2,000  boys  and  girls  take  advantage  of  the 
elementary  instruction  which  is  made  very  practical  indeed  and  ia 
visualized  as  far  as  possible  by  application  and  illustration. 
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CORRESPONDENCE   COURSES 

In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for5  correspondence  courses 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  the  following  courses  are  offered  for  the 
year  1928-1929.  The  fee  will  be  $7.00  per  hour  of'  College  credit. 
(This    includes    postage). 

Question  sheets  will  be  sent  out  with  each  lesson.  These  are  to 
be  written  up  and  returned.  When  the  papers  are  graded  by  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  the  course  they  will  be  returned  to  the  student 
with  corrections. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  thus: 

PROFESSOR   E.    D.   ALEXANDER,    In   Charge, 
Correspondence   Course   Department, 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Athens,   Georgia. 

Summary  of  Correspondence  Courses  Offered 

Agricultural  Chemistry  C-21.     Professors    Carter   and   Lowry. 

Agricultural  Chemistry  C-22.     Professors    Carter  and   Lowry. 

Agricultural  Chemistry  C-23.     Professors    Carter   and   Lowry. 

Agricultural  Education  C-18.     Professor   Reitz. 

Agricultural  Engineering  C-7.       Professor   Lyle. 

Agricultural  Engineering  C-10.     Professor  Lyle. 

Agricultural  Engineering  C-25.     Professor   Lyle. 

Agricultural  Economics   and   Marketing   C-2.     Professor   Firor, 

Farm  Crops  C-l.     Associate  Professor  Tabor. 

Animal  Husbandry  C-2,  3.  4.     Associate  Professor  Rice. 

Animal   Husbandry   C-66.     Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

Forestry  C-4a.     Professor  Burleigh. 

Home  Economics  C-43.     Miss  Edith  Creswell. 

Home  Economics  C-53.     Miss    Edith    Creswell. 

Horticulture  C-10.     Dr.  McHatton   and  Professor  Keener. 

Horticulture  C-13.     Dr.  McHatton. 

Poultry  Husbandry  C-20  and  21.     Professors  Wood  and  Moore. 

Poultry  Husbandry  C-22,  23.  24.     Professors   Wood   and  Moore. 

Zootechnics  and  Hyglene  C.     Dr.   Persells. 
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THE  PEABODY  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

INCLUDING  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


HISTORICAL 

In  June,  1908,  the  trustees  adopted  a  plan  to  convert  the  chair  of 
Philosophy  and  Education  into  a  School  of  Education,  to  provide  a 
special  building,  and  to  enlarge  the  staff  of  instruction.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  gave  the  funds  for  the  special 
building  which  was  completed  in  1913,  and  named  George  Peabody 
Hall,  in  honor  of  George  Peabody  who,  in  1867,  created  this  Fund 
as  an  aid  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South. 

This  building  contains  well  equipped  class  rooms,  offices,  library, 
rest  room,  and  laboratories  for  psychology  and  education.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  adapted  and  most  artistic  buildings  on  the  campus. 

In  September,  1918,  the  trustees  of  the  University  passed  a  reso- 
lution  opening   the  school   to  women. 

LABORATORIES 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  several  rooms  of  the  first 
floor  of  George  Peabody  Hall  and  is  equipped  with  the  latest 
Psychological  instruments  for  qualitative  and  quantitative  studies 
of  such  mental  phenomena  as  the  senses,  feeling,  memory,  atten- 
tion, etc.  There  is  full  equipment  for  experimental  pedagogy,  and 
educational  and  mental  tests  and  measurements. 

SCOPE   OF    THE    SCHOOL 

Developing  from  the  chair  of  Philosophy  and  Education  this 
School  has  two  collegiate  divisions,  the  Division  of  Education  and 
the  Division  of  Philosophical-Social  Science. 

1.  The  Division  of  Education  has  for  its  special  function  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  special 
subjects;  of  principals,  superintendents,  and  educational  administra- 
tors. This  work  differentiates  from  that  of  the  normal  schools  in 
that  the  latter  prepare  primarily  for  the  elementary  schools. 

A  limited  number  of  courses  in  Elementary  Education  are  offered 
for  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Also,  courses  in  Education  are  given  which  are  valuable  for  all 
students,  since  education  functions  so  largely  in  every  individual 
life  and  in  all  social  progress. 

The  Departments  of  this  School  are  as  follows: 
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DEPARTMENTS 


I.     The  History  of  Education  and  Educational  Philosophy. 
II.     Educational  Psychology  and  Hygiene. 
III.     Secondary  Education  and  School  Administration. 
IV.    The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
V.    Educational  Research. 
2.      The  Division  of  Philosophical-Social  Science  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing Departments: 

I.   Philosophy;   II.   Experimental  Psychology;  III.   Sociology  and 
Social  Work. 

CURRICULA 

In  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  General,  the  major  subject  may 
be  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Sociology,  or  Education.  See  re- 
quirements for  this  degree. 

In  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science,  General,  the  major  subject 
may  be  in  Psychology.     S'ee  requirements  for  this  degree. 

The  special  degree  of  this  School  is  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Edu- 
_caiipj^__JThis  is  very  much  the  same  as  the""Bachelor  of  Arts,  Gen- 
eral, the  difference  being  in  a  lesser  requirement  in  Foreign  Lan- 
guage and  in  Natural  Science  but  with  the  major  requirement  in- 
creased to  two)  major  subjects. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 

Requirements    for   the    Degree 

I.  English   1.     Grammar,  rhetoric,  theme-writing,   literature. 

II.  Mathematics  1-2.     Trigonometry,  Analytics. 

III.  History  1  or  5-6  and  another  course  of  3  hours. 

IV.  Philosophy  1-2  and  another  course,  preferably  Sociology  5. 

V.     In    addition    to    entrance    requirements,    two    college    courses 

chosen  from  Latin,   Greek,  French,   German. 
VI.     Two   courses  from  the  following:    Physics,   Chemistry,   Botany, 
Zoology,  Experimental  Psychology,  preferably  beginning  with 
Zoology  21. 
VII.     Education,    12    hours    or    more.      See    "Sequence    of    Courses" 

and   "Professional   Requirements." 
VIII.     A  Major  in  a  preferred  teaching  subject  or  group.     See  Teach- 
ing Majors  below.     A  Minor  is  desirable. 
IX.     Additional  courses  to   complete   69  hours   chosen  with  the   ap- 
proval of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 
X.     All  other  general  University  requirements. 
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TEACHING  MAJORS 

Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  the  candidate 
must  designate  the  subject  chosen  to  teach,  and  this  becomes  the 
Major  subject.      A  Major  may  be  chosen  in  any  one  of  the  following: 

English,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zool- 
ogy, Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Social  Science. 

As  a  rule,  the  Major  requirement  is  12  hours  in  one  subject. 
With  special  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
the  Major  requirement  may  be  met  by  courses  in  two  related  sub- 
jects, such  as  Mathematics-Physics,  Latin-French,  French-Spanish, 
Physics-Chemistry,  Botany-Zoology,  History-Social  Science.  Such 
a  Group-Major  should  include  more  than  12  hours.  A  Minor  choice 
will  often   prove   helpful. 

SEQUENCE  OF  COURSES 

Freshman  Sophomore 

English   1.  Education    4-5-6    (Prerequisite). 

A  Foreign  Language.  A  Foreign   Language. 

History  1.  History  2   or   5-6. 

Mathematics  1-2.  Physics   21,   preferably. 
Zoology  21   or  other  Science.  (Or  Chemistry  21). 

Military  Science  or  Philosophy    1-2    (Prerequisite). 

Physical  Education.  Elective. 

Junior  Senior 

Education  7-8-9.  Education  10-11-12  or  50-51-52. 

Education  20-21-22  or  15-16.  Elective,   Major. 

A  Foreign  Language.  Electives  and 

English    or    Sociology.  Requirements    to    complete. 

Elective,   Major. 

Elective,    Minor. 

THE   COLLEGE   PROFESSIONAL   CERTIFICATE 

All  requirements  for  certificates  to  teach  are  prescribed  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  The  College  Professional  Certifi- 
cate is  based  upon  the  following  requirements:  A  Bachelor's  de- 
gree from  a  standard  college  with  credit  for  nine  year-hours,  or 
eighteen  semester  hours,  in  professional  subjects  as  specified  under 
Professional  Requirements,  and  a  minimum  of  twenty-one  months' 
experience   in   teaching. 

Lacking  the  twenty-one  months'  experience,  such  a  graduate 
will  be  granted  a  College  Provisional  Certificate  valid  for  three 
years.  When  twenty-one  months'  experience  is  completed,  this 
College  Provisional  may  be  converted  into  the  College  Professional 
Certificate  valid  for  seven  years.  With  ten  years'  experience,  this 
may  be  converted  into  a  College  Life  Professional  Certificate. 
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PROFESSIONAL   REQUIREMENTS 

The    College    Professional    Certificate 


A.  For   High    School    Teachers 

Nine  year-hours,  or  eighteen  semester  hours,  from  the  following 
courses,  two  semester  hours  being  the  minimum  credit  for  any 
course: 

Necessary    Courses 

History  of  Education. 

Educational   Psychology   or   Principles   off   Education. 

The  Age  of  Adolescence  and  its  Problems. 

High  School  Teaching  and  Management. 
Elective    Courses 

Directed  Observation  and  Teaching  in  the  High   School. 

Methods  of  Teaching  the  Major  Subject. 

High   School   Organization  and  Administration. 

Educational    Sociology. 

Educational  Hygiene. 

Moral  Education. 

Principles,  or  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. 

The  Junior  High  School. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

Some  Courses  Other  Than  the  Professional  Recommended 

General   Psychology,   3   semester   hours. 

General  Sociology,   3   semester  hours. 

English,   12    semester  hours. 

Natural  Science,   12   semester  hours. 

History,   12  semester  hours. 

A  Major  teaching  subject,    18   to   24   semester  hours. 

A  Minor   teaching  subject,   12    to   24   semester   hours. 

Note.  The  above  is  not  the  complete  scheme  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Our  limitations  of 
space  force  selection  and  condensation.  For  the  full  scheme  for 
this  and  other  certificates,  write  to  said  Department. 

The  Necessary  Courses  as  prescribed  above  may  be  taken  in  our 
School  of  Education  courses  as  follows:  Education  4-5-6,  7-9,  and 
10-11-12. 

B.  For  Elementary  School   Teachers 

The  scheme  for  the  College  Professional  Certificate  for  Elemen- 
tary School  Teachers  is  similar  to  the  above  for  High  School  Teach- 
ers with  changes  in  a  few  courses  specially  for  the  High  School  to 
similar   courses   specially  for   the   Elementary   School.      Take    Edu- 
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cation  15-16  and  50-51-52.  See  "Sequence  of  Courses."  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  include  these  two  courses  with  those  necessary  for 
the  High  School,  and  thus  qualify  for  both  Certificates. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 


The  School  of  Commerce  was  organized  in  1913  in  response  to 
a  demand  for  courses  designed  to  prepare  students  for  business 
careers.  The  work  of  the  School  embraces  the  general  field  of 
theoretical  and  practical  Economics,  Business  Administration,  and 
Accounting.  The  cultural  aspects  of  education,  however,  have 
been  kept  in  mind  in  arranging  the  curriculum  of  the  School. 

Candidates  for  the  B.S'.  in  Commerce  degree  are  required  to 
complete  69  hours  of  work.  Thirty-six  hours  of  economic  and 
business  subjects  and  three  hours  of  military  science  are  required. 
Of  'the  remaining  3  0  hours,  19  are  required  in  courses  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, — English  3  hours,  Modern  Lan- 
guage 6  hours,  Physical  Science  4  hours,  History  3  hours,  Mathe- 
matics 3  hours.  The  eleven  hours  still  remaining  to  complete  the 
69  may  be  taken  from  the  general  electives  of  the  University. 

The  requirements  in  the  Freshman  year  are  the  same  for  nearly 
all  degrees  offered  by  the  University  of  Georgia.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Freshman 
Hrs.  Hrs. 

English 3       Botany  21  ") 

Mathematics  1-2  _   _____  3       Chemistry  21        I  4 

History  1 3       Zoology  21  V 

Military  Science 1%   Physics   21  ' 

Latin   1  ) 

Greek  1  \ 3 

French  1  V  ""  

German  1         '  Total 17y2 

Sophomore 

Hrs. 

Commerce  1    (Industrial   and  Commercial   Geography) 1  Vz 

Commerce  2    (Modern    Business)    1% 

Commerce  5    (Principles   of   Economics) 3 

Commerce   6    (Elementary  Accounting)    3 

History  33    (American  Economic  History) 1  % 

History  44    (European  Industrial  History) 1  M» 

Modern  Language   (French  or  German) 3 

Military  Science 1% 

Elective 3 


Total   19  V2 

Junior  and  Senior 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  the  student  is  required  to 
select  as  a  major  field  of  study  one  of  the  following  groups: 
Accounting,  Banking  and  Finance,  Business  Administration,  Eco- 
nomics.   Industrial    Management,    Marketing    and    Public    Utilities. 
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In  each  of  these  groups  the  student  is  required  to  take  from  IS  to 
21  hours  of  subjects  appropriate  to  the  group.  To  complete  the 
hour  requirement  for  the  Commerce  degree  students  may  elect 
either  additional  courses  in  Commerce  or  courses  from  the  general 
electives  of  the  University.  The  Economics  group  is  provided  for 
those  students  taking  other  degrees  who  desire  to  major  in  the 
School  of  Commerce.  The  selection  of  the  major  and  electives 
must  be  done  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  of  the  School. 

For   more   detailed   information   request    a    special   bulletin    from 
Dean  R.   P.   Brooks,  Athens,   Ga. 
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THE  HENRY  W.  GRADY  SCHOOL  OF 
JOURNALISM 


The  Department  of  Journalism  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1915,  and  was  changed  to  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism  in  1921.  This  school  was  created  in  response  to  a 
demand  for  courses  designed  to  aid  students  in  a  journalistic 
career. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  will  be  given  upon 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  four-year  course  outlined  below. 
Requirements  for  the  Degree 

1.  The  student  must  satisfy  the  full  entrance  requirements  for 
the  uniform  Freshman  year. 

2.  He  must  complete  a  total  of  not  less  than  eighteen  hours  in 
Journalism. 

3.  He  must  satisfy  the  typewriting  test. 

4.  He  must  complete  a  total  of   70   or  71   hours. 

Special  Requirements 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  if  the  college  work  of  the 
student  is  deficient  in  any  respect,  he  cannot  continue  his  work  as 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism  in  four  aca- 
demic  years.      No   student  will  be  recommended  for  the   degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  unless  his  English  is  satisfactory. 
State  Professional  Certificate 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  take  this  course  and  who  may  intend 
teaching  at  any  future  date,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
requirements  for  the  State  Professional  Certificate  for  teachers  in- 
clude nine  hours  of  courses  in  Education. 

Courses  offered  in  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism  are 
open   as   general   electives   to   students   in   other    departments. 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IX  JOURNALISM 
Freshman 

Hrs. 

English    1    3 

Mathematics    1-2    (Trigonometry    and    Analytical    Geometry)  __    3 

History    1    (American    Government) 3 

Military    Science    IB 1% 

Language   (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German) 3 

♦Physics  21    (or  Chemistry  21,  Zoology  21,  Botany  21) 4 


Total    17  V2 

*  Physics  21  must  be  taken,  but  under  exceptionable  circumstances 
Chemistry  21   or  Zoology   21   or  Botany   21   may  be  taken. 
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Exemptions   from   High   School   Work 

In  case  a  student  presents  evidence,  by  High  School  certificate 
from  an  accredited  four-year  school,  that  he  has  taken  the  equiva- 
lent of  any  of  these  Freshman  courses  he  may,  on  passing  a  written 
examination  satisfactory  to  the  department,  be  exempted  from  this 
course  as  a  specified  subject  or  group  requirement.  In  this  case, 
however,  no  credit  hours  will  be  allowed  on  the  degree  requirements. 

Sophomore 

Hrs. 

Journalism   1    (Newspaper    Reporting    and    Correspondence)  __  3 

Journalism    4     (History    and    Principles    of    Journalism) 1 

Journalism    13    (Public  Opinion  and  the  Press) 2 

Group   VI — (Language)    3 

Group  VII — (Science)    3   or  4 

English    2    3 

Military    Science    2B l  y2 


Total 16%   or  17% 

Junior 

Hrs. 

Journalism   2    (Copy    Reading)    3 

Journalism   5    (The    Editorial)     1 

Journalism   11    (Newspaper  Ethics)    1 

Journalism   12    (The  Law  of  the  Press) 1 

English  4  or  5  (The  Novel  or  the  Drama) 3 

Group   V 3 

History  4   or   5-6    (English  History  or  American  History) 3 

Elective 3 

To'tal    18 

Senior 

Hrs. 

Journalism    6 

Group  V 3 

Electives — to   complete   group   and   degree   requirements* 9 

Total    18 

Total  hours  required   for  the  degree 70   or   71 

Prescribed  Courses  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism 

Hrs. 

I.      English  1  and  2,  and  4  or  5 9 

II.      Mathematics    1-2    3 

III.  History  1   and  History  4   or   5-6 6 

IV.  Military  Science 3 

V.      Two  of  the   following:    Education   4,   5,    6;   Greek   Litera- 
ture 5;  Philosophy  1-2  or  4-5;  Economics  5;  Sociology  5; 
Political   Science   11-12 6 

VI.      Language    6 

In  addition   to   the   entrance   requirements,   two   college 
years — six   hours — Latin,    Greek.    French.   German. 

If  the  candidate  presents  the  full  entrance  requirements 

♦All  elections  must  be  made  and  requirements  met  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  head  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 
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in  modern  language,  the  two  college  years  need  not  be  in 
the  same  language. 

To  complete  the  entrance  requirements  in  college,  one 
year  is  the  equivalent  of  two  high  school  units. 

A  candidate  presenting  two  units  in  German,  French, 
or  Greek,  if  he  elects  to  choose  this  language,  must  take 
courses  numbered  2  and  3.  If  the  candidate  is  not  pre- 
pared to  take  the  courses  indicated,  he  must  register 
for  a  more  elementary  course,  postponing  this  required 
course  till  a  later  year.  The  elementary  course  can  not 
satisfy  any  degree  requirements,  unless  the  candidate  has 
presented  15  units  in  addition  to  the  language  requirement. 

If  the  candidate  presents  15  acceptable  units,  not  includ- 
ing a  language,  the  language  may  be  taken  in  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  college  credit. 
VII.      Two  of  the  following:   Physics  21;   Chemistry  21;   Botany 

21;  Zoology  21;  Psychology  7;  Advanced  Mathematics  7  or    8 

VIII.      Major  in  Journalism 18 

IX.      Electives,  from  the  departments  offering  majors,  to  com- 
plete the  70  or  71  hours  required  for  the  degree. 
X.      Advanced   courses 27 

An  advanced  course  is  denned  as  one  which  has  as  a  pre- 
requisite some  other  announced  three-hour  course  in  the 
same  department;  or  one  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Curriculum  Committee  as  an  advanced  course. 
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C.   SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTIES 

OF    THK    INDFRGRADUATE    SCHOOLS 


(Lecture  periods  and  recitation  periods  are  one  hour  each.  Labora- 
tory periods  are  two  hours  each.  One  hour  credit  is  given  for  each 
lecture  period  once  a  week  for  the  entire  year.  One  hour  credit  is 
given  for  each  laboratory  period  once  a  week  for  the  entire  year.) 

AGRICULTURAL   CHEMIST RY 

1.  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry.  A  systematic  study  of  the 
classification  and  relation  of  the  carbon  compounds;  study  of  digestion 
and  metabolism  and  the  chemical  composition  of  foods.  Prerequisite: 
Inorganic  Chemistry  1  or  2  with  laboratory.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory.  Three  hours  credit.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Breakage 
deposit,  $3.00.     Professor  Garter  and  Professor  Collins. 

2b.  Qualitative  Analysis.  In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the 
characteristic  properties  and  reactions  of  the  common  metals  and  acid 
radicals.  Prerequisite:  Inorganic  Chemistry  1  or  2,  including  work  in 
laboratory.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Three  hours 
credit.  Junior  or  Senior.  Breakage  deposit,  $3.00.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Wilder. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare 
the  student  for  special  work  in  agricultural  chemistry  as  well  as  to 
teach  the  method  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  methods  of  both 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis  will  be  treated  in  lectures  and 
carried  out  in  the  laboratory.  Two  lectures  and  recitations  and  four 
laboratory  periods  for  three  terms.  Six  hours  credit.  Breakage  de- 
posit. $5.00.     Time  will  be  arranged.     Associate  Professor  Wilder. 

3b.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Same  as  Course  "3,"  except  that  stu- 
dents not  specializing  in  chemistry  have  one  hour  of  lectures  and 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Three  hours  credit.  Optional 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.00.  Associate  Professor 
Wilder. 

4.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Methods  employed  in  soil  in- 
vestigation, the  analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  feeds,  water,  etc.  Students 
taking  this  course  must  have  had  Agricultural  Chemistry  "3."  Work 
for  laboratory  will  be  outlined  and  standard  references  given.  Two 
hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  four  laboratory  periods  for  three 
terms  during  senior  year.  Six  hours  credit.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.00. 
Time  will  be  arranged.     Professor  Carter. 

4b.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Same  as  Course  "4,"  except  that  stu- 
dents not  specializing  in  chemistry  have  one  hour  of  lectures  and 
recitations,  and  two  laboratory  periods.     Three  hours  credit.     Optional 
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for  seniors.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.00.  Time  will  be  arranged.  Pro- 
cessor Garter  and  Professor  Collins. 

5.  General  Agricultural  Chemistry.  A  general  survey  of  chemistry 
in  its  relation  to  soils,  fertilizers,  plants,  agricultural,  and  allied  in- 
dustries. Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Chemistry  1.  Three  lectures  per 
week  entire  year.  Junior  or  Senior.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate 
Professor  Wilder. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS    ANID    MARKETING 

1.  Agricultural  Economics.  Application  of  economic  principles  to 
agriculture.  Productive  power  of  farms  and  farmers  and  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  among  farmers.  Application  of  scientific  discoveries, 
inventions,  commercial  methods,  business  practices,  legislation,  and 
education  to  the  problems  of  creating,  using,  and  investing  agri- 
cultural wealth.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Firor. 

2.  Markets.  Opportunities  and  limitations  in  marketing  farm  prod- 
ucts approached  from  the  viewpoint  of  Georgia  farmers.  A  description 
of  marketing  channels  and  functions.  Trade  terms  and  customs. 
Business  trends  and  price  factors.  Farm  organizations.  Practical 
problems  in  assembling,  distributing,  selling,  advertising  farm  prod- 
ucts and  in  farm  cooperation.  Junior  and  Seniors.  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period.  Three  hours  credit.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.50. 
Professor  Firor. 

3.  Marketing  Farm  Products.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  adjustment  of  production  to  demand,  demand  creation,  elimination 
of  waste,  assembling,  distributing,  and  salesmanship  from  the  farmer 
viewpoint.  Financing,  risk-taking,  functional  divisions  of  cooperative 
marketing  associations  and  other  marketing  organizations.  Prere- 
quisite: Agricultural  Economics  2.  Seniors.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period.  Three  hours  credit.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.50.  Pro- 
fessor Firor.  ^*        -  ' 

4.  Agricultural  Wealth.  A  special  study  of  farm  wealth  from  the 
statistical  standpoint,  including  natural  resources,  productive  power  of 
labor,  units  of  operation,  equipment,  operating  capital,  credit,  money, 
farm  programs  and  policies.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Economics  1. 
Seniors.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Professor 
Firor. 

5.  Thesis  in  Practical  Marketing.  A  supervised  problem  in  actual 
marketing.  Students  to  work  with  designated  assemblers,  distributors, 
brokers,  processors,  cooperative  associations  during  two  summers. 
Written  reports  required.  Thirty  conferences  to  be  arranged  during 
Junior  and  Senior  years.     Required   of  students  specializing  in  Agri- 
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cultural    Economics    and    Marketing.     Three    hours    credit.     Professor 
Firor. 

Advanced   Courses   are   given   in   the   Graduate   ^chool. 

AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION 

20.  Educational  Psychology.  The  meaning  and  viewpoint  of  edu- 
cation; original  nature,  the  raw  material  for  education;  the  relation 
of  human  behavior  to  heredity  and  environment;  nature  of  learning 
and  its  processes.  First  term.  Three  hours  per  week.  One  hour 
credit.     Junior  or  Senior.     Professor  Reitz. 

21.  Principles  of  Education.  The  application  of  principles  of 
learning  to  the  practice  of  teaching.  Selection  and  organization  of 
subject  matter.  Direction  of  study  and  learning  activities.  Three 
hours  per  week.  Second  term.  One  hour  credit.  Junior  or  Senior. 
Professor  Reitz. 

22.  Tests  and  Measurements.  Nature  of  psychological  and  educa- 
tional tests  and  adaptability  of  available  tests  to  agricultural  high 
school  needs.  Administration  of  tests,  scoring  and  interpretation  of 
results.  Three  hours  per  week.  Third  term.  One  hour  credit.  Junior 
or  Senior.     Professor  Reitz. 

23.  History  of  Education.  A  history  of  the  development  of  mod- 
ern educational  principles,  and  rural  educational  institutions  and 
agencies  in  America.  First  term.  Three  hours  per  week.  One  hour 
credit.     Junior  or   Senior.     Professor  Wheeler. 

24.  Vocational  Education  and  Vocational  Guidance.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  several  fields  of  vocational  education  and  vocational 
guidance.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Junior  or  Senior.     Professor  Wheeler. 

25.  High  School  Administration.  Deals  with  the  administrative 
problems  of  the  rural  high  school;  the  place,  function  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  rural  high  school,  and  how  vocational  training  in  agri- 
culture may  be  fitted  into  the  curriculum;  problems  of  consolidation. 
Third  term.  Three  hours  per  week.  One  hour  credit.  Prerequisites: 
Courses  20,  21,  22.     Junior  or  Senior.     Professor  Wheeler. 

26.  Teaching  Agriculture.  The  Instructional  problems  of  the  voca- 
tional teacher  are  treated  in  this  course:  Selecting  subject  content; 
organizing  subject  content  for  teaching;  directing  teaching  activities, 
etc.,  with  all-day,  part-time,  and  evening  classes.  First  and  second 
terms.  Three  hours  per  week.  Two  hours  credit.  Prerequisites: 
Courses  20,  21,  22  or  parallels  to  these  courses.  Senior.  Professor 
Wheeler. 

27.  Supervised  Teaching.  Arrangements  are  made  with  all  Senior 
students  in  this  division  to  plan  and  carry  out  observation,  partici- 
pation and  teaching  practice  under  supervision.     Throughout  the  year. 
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One  to  three  credits  by  arrangement.     Prerequisite:    Course  26.     Pro- 
fessor Wheeler  and  Associate  Professor  Wilson. 

28.  Rural  Sociology.  Factors,  forces  and  agencies  molding  the 
country  dweller  and  the  rural  community.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  Georgia  conditions  and  problems.  First  and  second  terms. 
Two  class  periods  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.  Two  hours 
credit.     Junior  and  Senior.     Professor  Reitz. 

29.  Rural  Journalism.  Deals  with  the  development  of  a  program 
of  promotional  work  for  the  agricultural  teacher;  emphasis  is  given 
to  writing  news  and  feature  stories  for  country  weekly,  metropolitan 
daily,  and  farm  publications.  Third  term.  Two  classes  and  one  lab- 
oratory period  per  week.  OnehoujL..  credit.  Senior.  Laboratory  ar- 
ranged.    Professor  Chapman. 

30.  Visual  Materials.  This  course  deals  with  special  problems  in 
chart  making  and  educational  photography.  Open  only  to  Seniors 
in  this  division.  Offered  each  term.  One  lecture  and  two  three-hour 
laboratory  periods  per  week.     Time  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Wheeler. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

AGRICULTURAL    ENGINEERING 

Shop 

1.  (a)  Wood  Work.  The  use,  care  and  sharpening  of  hand  tools. 
Study  of  the  characteristics  and  strength  of  woods  used  in  farm  car- 
pentry. Rafter  cutting  and  farm  building  construction,  (b)  Forge 
Work.  Forging  and  welding  of  iron  and  steel.  Making,  hardening 
and  tempering  small  tools.  Repair  of  farm  equipment.  Each  term. 
Required  of  Freshmen.  One  hour  credit.  Two  three-hour  laboratory 
periods  per  week.     Mr.  Alvis. 

2.  Drawing.  Freehand  lettering.  Plotting  and  charting  agricul- 
tural statistics.  Study  of  working  drawing  so  student  may  be  able  to 
make  and  read  blue  prints.  Pictorial  drawing  and  sketching.  Each 
term.  Required  of  Freshmen.  One  hour  credit.  Two  three-hour  lab- 
oratory periods.     Mr.  Alvis. 

3.  Farm  Machinery.  A  study  of  the  construction,  adjustment,  care 
and  use  of  field  machinery.  Special  attention  is  given  materials  and 
design.  Course  includes  hitches,  belt  lacing  and  rope  splicing.  Field 
work  in  season.  Each  term.  Required  of  Freshmen.  One-half  hour 
credit.     Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.     Mr.  Alvis. 

4.  Farm  Motors.  A  study  of  the  construction,  adjustment,  care  and 
use  of  the  internal  combustion  motor.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
lubrication,  ignition,  timing  and  carburetion.  Each  term.  Required 
of  Freshmen.  One-half  hour  credit.  One  three-hour  laboratory  period. 
Mr.  Alvis. 

26.  Advanced  Farm  Shop.  Repair  and  care  of  hand  tools  used  in 
the  farm  shop.  Construction  of  appliances  for  use  on  the  farm.  Study 
of    labor-saving    devices    and    equipment    for    swine    production.     Pre- 
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requisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  1.  2,  3.  and  4.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  First  term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One 
hour  credit.     Mr.  Alvis. 

27.  Advanced  Farm  Shop.  A  study  of  equipment  and  actual  con- 
struction of  devices  and  appliances  used  on  dairy  farms,  poultry  farms 
and  orchards.  Exercises  and  field  trips.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural 
Engineering  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per 
week.     Second  term.     Junior  or  Senior.     One  hour  credit.     Mr.  Alvis. 

28.  Advanced  Farm  Shop.  Sheet  metal  work,  ropes  and  belts. 
Harness  repair.  Repair  and  care  of  farm  machinery.  Prerequisite: 
Agricultural  Engineering  1,  2,  3.  and  4.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One 
hour  credit.     Mr.  Alvis. 

Machines  and  Motors 

11.  Farm  Machinery.  An  advanced  course  in  field  machinery. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  power  machinery,  the  measurement  and 
transmission  of  powTer.  Construction,  repair,  and  design.  Prerequi- 
sites: Agricultural  Engineering  1,  2,  3.  and  4,  and  Physics  21.  One 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  First  half  year.  Junior  or  Senior 
year.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Alvis. 

12.  Farm  Motors.  Sources  and  application  of  power  adaptable  to 
agricultural  purposes.  The  horse  as  a  motor,  windmills,  water  wheels, 
steam,  oil  and  gasoline  engines,  and  electric  motors.  Study  of  belt 
and  power  traction.  Tractor  field  wrork.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural 
Engineering  11.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Second  half  year.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Mr.  Alvis. 

Surveying 

29.  Forestry  Surveying.  Elementary  training  in  the  use  of  the 
level,  transit  and  other  surveying  equipment.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 1.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Required  of  for- 
estry students  in  second  half  of  Freshman  year.  One  and  one-half 
hours   credit.     Professor  Lyle. 

22.  Agricultural  Surveying.  Training  in  the  use,  care  and  ad- 
justment of  the  level,  transit  and  other  surveying  equipment,  with 
field  problems  in  leveling  and  land  measurement.  Prerequisites:  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  1  and  2,  and  Mathematics  1.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  First  term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  hour 
credit.     Professor  Lyle. 

23.  Drainage  and  Terracing.  A  study  of  land  drainage  by  field 
tile,  ditches,  and  levees,  and  of  terracing  and  the  prevention  of  field 
erosion,  with  field  problems.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering 
1  and  2  and  Mathematics  1.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Second  term.    Junior  or  Senior  year.    One  hour  credit.    Professor  Lyle. 

24.  Rural  Roads  and  Pavements.     Location,   grading  and   drainage 
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of  roads  and  highways;  road  surfacing  and  paving  materials;  con- 
struction and  maintenance;  culverts  and  bridges.  Prerequisites:  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering  1  and  2  and  Mathematics  1.  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  periods.  Third  term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  hour 
credit.    Professor  Lyle. 

Buildings  and  Sanitation 

7.  Farm  Buildings.  Locating  and  planning  of  farmsteads  and  farm 
buildings.  A  study  in  design  of  farm  structures  and  their  cost.  Pre- 
requisites: Agricultural  Engineering  1  and  2,  and  Physics  21.  One 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  First  term.  Junior  or  Senior 
year.     One  hour  credit.    Professor  Lyle. 

10.  Farm  Buildings.  The  selection  and  economical  use  of  building 
materials;  architectural  details;  planning  the  farm  home;  special 
problems.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  7.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  Second  term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One 
hour  credit.     Professor  Lyle. 

25.  Farm  Sanitary  Equipment.  A  study  of  heating,  ventilating, 
lighting,  waterworks,  and  plumbing  systems  for  farm  buildings,  and 
of  farm  power  plants  and  home  conveniences.  Prerequisite:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  10.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Third 
term.     Junior   or   Senior  year.     One  hour   credit.     Professor  Lyle. 

Household   Mechanics 

18.  Home  Designing.  This  course  is  offered  for  Home  Economics 
students.  Location  of  homes  with  reference  to  sanitary,  convenient 
and  attractive  surroundings;  planning  for  comfort,  convenience  and 
beauty  at  reasonable  cost.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
First  term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  hour  credit.  (Time  to  be 
arranged).     Professor  Lyle. 

19.  Home  Equipment.  This  course  is  supplemental  to  18,  and  takes 
up  home  conveniences,  water  supply,  sewerage  disposal,  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  ventilation.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  18.  and 
Physics  21.  Second  term.  One  hour  credit.  Professor  Lyle  and  Mr. 
Alvis. 

20.  Household  Mechanics.  Selection,  installation,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  mechanical  equipment  in  the  modern  home.  Prere- 
quisite: Physics  21.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  First 
term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  hour  credit.  Professor  Lyle  and 
Mr.  Alvis. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 
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AGRONOMY    AND    FARM    MANAGEMENT 

I  at  in    Crops 

1.  Field  Crop  Production.  A  study  of  the  principal  factors  of  crop 
production  and  their  effect  on  the  crops  of  Georgia  such  as  cotton, 
corn,  small  grain,  peanuts,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane. 
First  and  second  terms.  Freshman.  Two  hours  credit.  Associate 
Professor  Tabor. 

2.  Foragk  Crops.  A  general  study  of  the  forage  crops  of  this  coun- 
try, with  especial  attention  to  those  adapted  to  the  cotton  belt.  Pre- 
requisite: Farm  Crops  1.  Junior  and  Senior.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period.     Three  hours  credit.     Associate  Professor  Tabor. 

3.  Cereals.  A  general  study  of  the  principal  cereal  crops,  such  as 
corn,  oats  and  wheat,  and  their  requirements  for  profitable  yields. 
Prerequisite:  Farm  Crops  1.  Junior  and  Senior.  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period.     Three  hours  credit.     Associate  Professor  Tabor. 

6.  Weeds  and  Seeds.  Study  of  identification,  distribution  and  means 
of  control  of  common  weeds  for  half  year,  and  the  identification, 
analysis  and  qualities  of  seeds  for  the  remaining  half  year.  Junior 
and  Senior.  Prerequisites:  Farm  Crops  1  and  Botany  1.  Two  lec- 
tures and  one  laboratory  period.     Associate  Professor  Tabor. 

Soils 

1  and  2.  Principles  of  Soil  Management.  Origin,  formation  and 
physical  properties  of  soils.  Chemical  properties  of  soils,  uses  of 
lime  and  other  amendments.  Drainage  and  tillage  practices.  Com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  maintenance  of  soil  fertility.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  21.  Sophomore.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Crabb. 

3.  *Soil  Formation.  Rock  disintegration  and  geological  agencies 
relating  to  origin  and  formation  of  soils.  Soil  provinces,  series  and 
types,  of  the  United  States.  Practice  in  soil  survey  and  preparation  of 
maps  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Soils  1  and  2.  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Three  hours  credit.  Pro- 
fessor Crabb. 

3a.  Soil  Survey.  Required  of  students  specializing  in  soils.  Field 
survey  of  soils.  Soil  mapping  and  the  preparation  of  base  maps  and 
soil  survey  reports.  Prerequisites:  Soils  1,  2,  and  3.  Three  months  in 
summer  between  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Three  hours  credit.  Pro- 
fessor Crabb. 

5.  *AnvANCEn  Soil  Management.  Occurrence  and  properties  of  pre- 
dominant soils  of  the  south.  Practices  and  management  to  increase 
fertility  and  crop  production.  Prerequisites:  Soils  1  and  2.  Juniors 
and    Seniors.     Three   hours   credit.     Two   lectures   and   one   laboratory 
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period.     Alternates    with    Soil    6.     Course    given    1929-1930.     Professor 
Crabb. 

6.  *Fertilizers  and  Manures.  History  of  fertilizer  industry.  Com- 
position of  farm  crops.  Source,  manufacture  and  use  of  fertilizer 
materials.  Soil  conditions  affecting  value  of  fertilizers.  Value  and 
care  of  farm  manures.  Prerequisites:  Soils  1  and  2.  Juniors  and 
Seniors.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Three  hours  credit. 
Alternates    with    Soils    5.     Course    given    1928-1929.     Professor    Crabb. 

Cotton  Industry 

I.  Cotton  Industry.  Special  students  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  literature  of  cotton.  Course  given  only 
on  permission  from  the  professor  in  charge.  Three  hours  lectures. 
Three  hours  credit.     Time  will  be  arranged.     Professor  Childs. 

3.  Production  of  Cotton  and  Other  Fiber  Crops.  A  study  of  all 
phases  of  cotton  production.  Junior  or  Senior,  entire  year.  Two  lec- 
tures,  one   laboratory  period.     Three   hours   credit.     Professor   Childs. 

4.  Plant  Breeding.  A  general  course  in  the  principles  of  breeding. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  1.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Junior  or  Senior.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Childs. 

7.  Research  Plant  Breeding.  Cotton  Industry  4  is  prerequisite  for 
this  course.  An  advanced  course  in  breeding.  Entire  year.  Senior. 
One  lecture,  two  laboratory  periods.  Three  hours  credit.  Professor 
Childs. 

9-10.  Cotton  Industry.  Cotton  grading,  warehousing  and  market- 
ing. Experimental  cotton  breeding.  Prerequisite:  Cotton  Industry  3 
or  4.  Given  only  as  summer  course.  Thirty  hours  laboratory  work 
per  week,  for  six  weeks.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Childs. 

II.  Cotton  Grading.  A  study  of  the  grades  of  cotton,  warehous- 
ing, and  marketing.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Junior 
or  Senior.  Will  not  be  given  unless  as  many  as  ten  men  register 
for  the  work.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Childs. 

Farm    Management 

1.  Elementary  Farm  Management.  The  application  of  the  general 
principles  of  economics  to  an  individual  farm  will  be  considered  in 
this  course  with  especial  reference  to  conditions  in  Georgia.  Junior. 
Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  Fain. 

2.  *Advanced  Farm  Management.  A  continuation  of  the  study  of 
the  individual  farm  as  begun  in  Farm  Economics  2.  A  special  study 
will  be  made  of  the  farm  records  that  have  been  secured  in  the  state. 
Senior.  Prerequisite:  Farm  Economics  2.  One  lecture  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  Fain. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 


*  Will  not  be  given  unless  at  least  five  apply. 
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\  \  OI AL    HUSBANDRY 

2.  *  Horses,  Mules  and  Beef  Cattle.  The  origin,  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  various  breeds  of  horses  and  beef  cattle  are  studied. 
The  adaptation  of  the  breeds  and  types  to  different  conditions  of  soil, 
climate  and  environment  is  considered.  Two  recitations  each  week. 
First  term.     Sophomore.     Dr.  Jarnagin  and  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

3.  *  Dairy  Cattle.  The  origin  and  utility  of  the  several  breeds  of 
dairy  and  dual-purpose  cattle  are  studied.  Their  adaptation  to  the 
production  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  to  both  milk  and  beef-making 
are  carefully  considered.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  1.  Two 
recitations  per  week.  Second  term.  Sophomore.  Dr.  Jarnagin  and 
Associate  Professor  Rice. 

4.  *  Sheep  and  Swine.  A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of 
the  various  breeds  of  lard  and  bacon  hogs.  The  history  of  the  various 
breeds  of  sheep  is  taken  up  and  comparison  of  the  several  classes 
made.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  1.  Two  recitations  per  week. 
Third  term.     Sophomore.     Dr.  Jarnagin  and  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

5.  *  Stock  Judging.  Practical  work  in  comparative  judging  and 
show-ring  placing  of  various  breeding  and  market  classes  of  horses, 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  bacon  and  lard  hogs,  fine,  medium  and  long  wool 
sheep.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  1.  One  laboratory  period 
per  week.  First,  second  and  third  terms.  Sophomore.  Dr.  Jarnagin 
and  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

6.  Live  Stock  Production.  The  principles  of  breeding,  feeding  and 
general  management  of  sheep,  beef  cattle  and  hogs  are  studied.  The 
laboratory  work  consists  of  advanced  live  stock  judging  and  prepara- 
tion of  livestock  for  the  show  or  the  sale  ring.  Prerequisite:  Animal 
Husbandry  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Two  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period 
per  week.     Junior.     Three  hours  credit.    Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

8.  Principles  of  Breeding.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
fundamentals  of  genetics  and  their  application  to  practical  livestock 
breeding,  a  consideration  of  methods  now  being  applied  by  successful 
present  day  constructive  breeders.  An  intensive  study  is  made  of 
pedigrees  of  the  leading  breeds  of  each  class  of  livestock.  Prerequisite: 
Animal  Husbandry  6.  Three  recitations.  Senior  year.  Three  hours 
credit.    Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

8a.  Principles  of  Breeding.  For  Sophomore  veterinary  medicine 
students.  Deals  with  heredity,  selection,  atavism  and  variation.  The 
pedigrees  of  phenomenal  animals  and  methods  and  principles  followed 
by  the  best  breeders  are  studied.  Three  recitations  per  week.  First 
term.     Sophomore.     One  hour  credit.    Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

9.  Animal  Nutrition.  A  study  of  the  gross  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  digestive  system  is  included.     The  theoretical  and  practical  side 


•  Courses  2,  3.  4  and  5  constitute  a  year's  work.     Three  hours  credit. 
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of  compounding  balanced  rations  for  maintenance,  milk  and  butter 
production,  fattening  and  growth  are  fully  explained.  Three  recita- 
tions per  week.  Tbree  haniS— credit.  Senior.  Dr.  Jarnagin  and  As- 
sociate Professor  Rice. 

9a.  Animal  Nutrition.  For  sophomore  veterinary  students.  It 
deals  with  feeding  problems  and  the  underlying  principles  of  animal 
nutrition.  Second  and  third  terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Three  reci- 
tations per  week.     Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

10.  Advanced  Work  in  Animal  Nutrition.  For  advanced  students 
in  animal  husbandry.  The  results  of  feeding  tests  at  the  various 
experiment  stations  and  agricultural  colleges.  Three  one-hour  reci- 
tations per  week.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  9.  First  term. 
Senior.  One  hour  credit.  Time  will  be  arranged.  Dr.  Jarnagin  and 
Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

11.  Feeding  Problems.  Qualified  students  are  allowed  to  assist  in 
conducting  feeding  tests,  keeping  records  and  summarizing  results  of 
experimental  feeding  conducted  by  the  division  of  animal  husbandry. 
Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  9.  Three  one-hour  recitations  per 
week.  Second  term.  One  hour  credit.  Time  will  be  arranged.  Dr. 
Jarnagin  -and  Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

12.  Economics  of  Animal  Production.  The  various  types  and 
breeds  of  livestock  are  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  utilization 
of  various  farm  crops,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  creation 
of  wealth  in  general.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  8  and  9.  Three 
recitations  per  week.  Third  term.  One  hour  credit.  Time  will  be 
arranged.     Dr.  Jarnagin  and  Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

13.  Research  Work  in  Animal  Husbandry.  Qualified  students  are 
allowed  to  carry  on  investigations  in  animal  husbandry  under  the  ap- 
proval and  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  department. 
Three  hours  per  week.  Senior.  Three  hours  credit.  Time  will  be 
arranged.     Dr.  Jarnagin  and  Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

17.  Feeds  and  Feeding.  (Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Students.)  Feeds 
and  feeding;  the  practical  problems  of  feeding  farm  animals.  The 
students  will  be  required  to  carry  out  feeding  demonstrations  with 
animals  on  the  College  farm.  Two  recitations  per  week  and  the 
necessary  time  in  the  barn.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  Jarnagin. 

18.  Marketing  Live  Stock.  A  study  of  live  stock  products;  adver- 
tising and  selling  pedigreed  live  stock;  freight  and  insurance  rates  in 
transit;  liability  of  carrier  and  shipper;  trade  terms  and  practices; 
sales  methods;  commission  firms;  cooperative  live  stock  shipping 
and  selling  associations.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  1  to  6,  in- 
clusive. Senior  elective.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Dr.  Jarnagin  and 
Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

19.  Advanced   Stock   Judging.     Three   laboratory   periods   per   week. 
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Third  term.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  1,  2,  and  3.  One  hour 
credit,  hr.  Jarnagin.  Associate  Professor  Kellogg  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Rice. 

20.  Advanced  Stock  Judging.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
First  term.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  19.  One  hour  credit. 
Dr.  Jarnagin,  Associate  Professor  Kellogg,  and  Associate  Professor 
Rice. 

21.  Advanced  Field  Work  in  Stock  Judging.  A  field  trip  during 
first  term  equivalent  to  thirty-six  laboratory  periods.  One  hour  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  20.  Dr.  Jarnagin,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Kellogg,  and  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

29.  Farm  Meats.  Killing,  cutting  and  curing  of  farm  meats.  Sec- 
ond term.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Junior 
or   Senior  elective.     One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Rice. 

Dairying 

7.  Principles  of  Dairying.  The  study  of  milk  production  and  vari- 
ous methods  of  manufacturing  and  market  demands.  Prerequisite: 
Animal  Husbandry  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Combined  with  Animal  Husbandry 
14.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  First  term. 
One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Bennett. 

14.  Dairy  Manufacturing.  A  continuation  of  "7."  It  includes  but- 
ter making  with  power  machinery,  ice  cream  manufacturing,  butter 
judging,  creamery  machinery  and  creamery  management.  Prerequi- 
site: Animal  Husbandry  7.  Two  laboratory  periods  and  one  recitation. 
Second  and  third  terms.  Junior.  Two  hours  credit.  Dr.  Jarnagin 
and  Associate  Professor  Bennett. 

15.  Milk  Production  and  Dairy  and  Farm  Management.  Advanced 
judging  of  dairy  cattle,  the  breeding,  feeding  and  management  of 
dairy  cattle  and  marketing  of  dairy  products.  Two  recitations  and 
one  laboratory  throughout  the  Senior  year.  Three  hours  credit.  As- 
sociate Professor  Bennett. 

16.  Animal  Husbandry.  For  students  in  home  economics.  Pro- 
duction and  handling  of  milk  and  its  products  in  the  home.  Farm 
butter  making  and  the  making  of  various  kinds  of  soft  cheese  will  be 
taken  up.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Second  half-year. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Time  will  be  arranged.  Associate 
Professor  Bennett. 

22.  Creamery  Butteb  Making.  An  advanced  course  in  creamery 
organization,  equipment,  theory  and  practice  of  cream  separation, 
butter  manufacture,  and  pasteurization  of  dairy  products  under  com- 
mercial conditions.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  7  and  14.  Two 
laboratories  and  one  recitation.  First  term.  Senior.  One  hour  credit. 
Associate  Professor  Bennett. 

23.  Cheese  Making.     An  advanced  study  of  essentials  in  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  a  cheese  factory;  practical  and  experimental  work  in 
making,  curing,  and  storing  cheese.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry 
7  and  14.  One  recitation  and  two  laboratories.  Second  term.  Senior. 
One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Bennett. 

24.  Ice  Cream  Making.  The  manufacture,  handling,  and  judging  of 
ice  cream;  laboratory  tests  essential  in  the  ice  cream  factory.  Pre- 
requisites: Animal  Husbandry  7  and  14.  One  recitation  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  Third  term.  Senior.  One  hour  credit. 
Associate  Professor  Bennett. 

25.  Market  Milk.  An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  food  value 
of  milk,  its  relation  to  public  health,  and  problems  in  producing  and 
distributing  milk.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  7  and  14.  General 
Bacteriology  1-3.  Two  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period.  First 
term.     One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Bennett. 

26.  Dairy  Products  Inspection.  Advanced  judging  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts; market  grades;  principal  bacteriological  and  chemical  tests  used 
in  determining  quality  and  detecting  adulteration  and  preservatives. 
Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  7  and  14,  General  Bacteriology  1,  3, 
Agricultural  Chemistry  1.  One  recitation  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Second   term.     One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Bennett. 

27.  Dairy  Plant  Management.  Organization  of  ownership;  essen- 
tials in  construction;  selection  and  care  of  dairy  machinery;  principles 
of  plant  operation;  purchasing  raw  materials;  advertising  and  mar- 
keting dairy  products.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  7  and  14.  Two 
recitations  and  one  laboratory.  Third  term.  One  hour  credit.  As- 
sociate Professor  Bennett. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

BOTANY 

1.  Agricultural  Botany.  Beginner's  course  for  students  in  agri- 
culture. Three  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  two  hours  of  lab- 
oratory work  per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Professor 
Reade  and  Adjunct  Professor  Heath. 

21.  Introductory  Plant  Biology.  Beginner's  college  course  for  gen- 
eral students.  Two  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  four  hours 
of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Pro- 
fessor Reade  and  Adjunct  Professor  Heath. 

22.  Introductory  Plant  Biology.  Beginner's  course  for  those  who 
expect  to  teach  science  or  who  expect  to  major  in  the  subject.  Credit 
for  1  or  21  may  be  converted  into  credit  for  22  by  doing  the  additional 
laboratory  work  and  taking  the  examinations.  Three  hours  lectures 
and  recitations  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Three 
terms.     Five  hours  credit.     Professor  Reade. 

2.  Local  Flora.  Taxonomy  of  vascular  plants.  At  least  six  hours 
per  week  by  work  in  field  or  herbarium.     Three  terms.     Three  hours 
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credit.  Prerequisite:  1  or  21  or  22.  Given  by  special  arrangement 
only. 

4.  Liverworts  to  Angiosperms.  Comparative  morphology  and  phy- 
logeny.  Two  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Pre- 
requisite:   22.     Professor  Reade. 

5.  Bacteria.  Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory 
work  per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  22. 
Given  by  special  arrangement  only.     Professor  Reade. 

6.  Mycology.  Taxonomy  of  the  true  fungi.  One  hour  conference 
and  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Three 
terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  1  or  21  or  22.  Professor 
Reade. 

9.  Physiology.  One  hour  of  conference  and  six  hours  of  laboratory 
work  per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  1 
or  21  or  22,  and  elementary  physics  or  chemistry.     Professor  Reade. 

11.  Evolution,  Genetics  and  Eugenics.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and 
recitations.  Text  books  and  reports  of  assigned  reading.  Three  terms. 
_T_hree  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  1  or  21  or  22  or  Zoology  21  or  22. 
Professor  Reade. 

CHEMISTRY 

21.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  credit. 
Breakage  deposit,  $5.00  Professor  Scott,  Associate  Professor  Brock- 
man,  Mr.  Melton  and  Mr.  Coggins. 

22.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Chiefly  for  students  in  the  B.S.  General 
and  Medical  courses.  The  laboratory  work  of  this  course  includes  the 
qualitative   analysis    of   the    metals.     Breakage    deposit,    $5.00.     Three 

Jiours  of  lectures  and  recitations,  jand  two  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Three  terms.  Five  hours  credit.  Professor  Scott.  Associate 
Professor  Brockman,  Mr.  Melton  and  Mr.  Coggins. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  21  or  22.  Breakage  deposit, 
$5.00.  Three  hours  of  l^ctures_and  recitations,  and_one  laboratory 
period  per  week.     Three  terms.     Four  Hours  cre^tt:    Professor  S^ott. 

30.  Organic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  21  or  22.  Breakage  deposit, 
$5.00.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations,  and  two  laboratory 
periods  per  week.     Three  terms.     Five  hours  credit.     Professor  Scott. 

31.  Advanced  Organic  Preparations.  Prerequisite:  3  or  30.  Break- 
age deposit,  $10.00.  Six  hours  a  week  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  terms.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Scott. 

40.  Industrial  Chemistry  (including  Terrell  Lectures  on  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry).  Prerequisite:  21  or  22.  Three  hours  of  lectures 
and  recitations  per  week.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Pro- 
fessor Scott  and  Associate  Professor  Brockman. 
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50.  Physical  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  80  and  3  or  30.  Breakage 
deposit,  $5.00.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations,  and  one  lab- 
oratiry  period  per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Associate 
Professor  Brockman. 

80.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  22.  Breakage  deposit, 
$10.00.  One  term  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  and  two  terms  of  Volu- 
metric Quantitative  Analysis.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week,  in- 
cluding one  lecture.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate 
Professor  Brockman. 

90.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Quantitative.  Prerequisite:  80.  Break- 
age deposit,  $10.00.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week,  including  one 
lecture.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate  Professor  Brock- 
man. 

91  and  92.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Advanced  Quantitative.  Prere- 
quisite: 90.  Breakage  deposit,  each  course,  $10.00.  Opportunity  is 
given  for  specialized  work  in  various  fields  of  analytical  chemistry. 
Hours  arranged  and  due  credit  given.  Professor  Scott  and  Associate 
Professor  Brockman. 

Graduate  Courses.  Details  of  Graduate  Courses  are  outlined  in  the 
Graduate  School  Bulletin. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

1.  Elementary  Surveying.  Three  hours  a  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Field  practice  required.     P7'ofessor  Griggs. 

2.  Materials  of  Construction  and  Foundations.  Three  hours  per 
week.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Lectures,  library  work, 
essays  and  laboratory.     Prerequisite:  Course  1.     Professor  Strahan. 

3.  Railway  Engineering.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  and  second 
terms.     Two  hours  credit.     Prerequisite:    Course  1.     Professor  Griggs. 

4.  Highway  Engineering.  Three  hours  per  week,  third  term.  One 
hour  credit.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2.  Professor 
Griggs. 

5.  Applied  Mechanics,  Bridges,  Etc.  Three  hours  per  week.  First 
and  second  terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  2,  3,  and  4.  Pro- 
fessor Strahan. 

6.  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Sewerage.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Third  term.     One  hour  credit.     Lectures.     Professor  Strahan. 

7.  Hydraulics.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  and  second  terms. 
Two   hours   credit.     Lectures.     Professor  Strahan. 

8.  Water  Supply  Engineering.  Three  hours  per  week.  Third  term. 
One  hour  credit.     Lectures.    Professor  Strahan. 

9.  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Arches.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three 
terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Text:  Taylor  and  Thompson.  Professor 
Strahan. 
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10.  Elements  of  Architecti  re.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Courses  12  and  14.  Professor 
Griggs. 

11.  Abchttectubal  Design.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Prerequisite:   Courses  9  and  10.  Professor  Griggs. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Drawing 

12.  *  Elementary  Graphics.  Two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  One 
term.     One  hour  credit.     Professor  Griggs. 

14.  *  Descriptive  Geometry.  Recitations  and  drawing.  Two  recita- 
ions  and   one  laboratory  period   per  week.     Tavo   terms.     Two   hours 

credit.     Prerequisite:    Course  12.     Professor   Griggs. 

15.  *  Topography  and  Perspective.  Two  hours  per  week.  Three 
terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Lectures.  Prerequisite:  Course  14.  Pro- 
fessor Griggs. 

16.  Graphic  Statics  and  Structural  Design.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Three  terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Lectures.  Prerequisite:  Courses  12 
and  14.     Professor  Strahan. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

COMMERCE 

Accounting 

6.  Elementary  Accounting.  Foundation  for  advanced  Accounting 
courses.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit. 
Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  Heckman  and  Adjunct  Professor 
Raisty. 

11.  Advanced  Accounting.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  6.  Adjunct  Professor 
Raisty. 

12.  Auditing.  Detailed  and  balance  sheet  audits;  practical  audit- 
ing work  required.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  half-year.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  6  and  11.  Professor 
Heckman.     (Not  offered   1928-29). 

13.  Cost  Accounting.  Practice  in  constructing  systems  that  show 
costs.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  11.  Three  hours  per  week.  Full  year. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Heckman. 

14.  Advanced  Accounting  Problems.  Miscellaneous  and  selected 
Certified  Public  Accounting  Problems.  Three  hours  per  week.  Full 
year.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  11.  Professor 
Heckman. 

15.  Income  Tax  Accounting.     Three  hours  per  week.     Second   half- 


•  These  courses  are  beinj?  adjusted  to  form  new  courses  12  and  16.     Kadi  a 
full  year  and  combining  the  subject   matter  «»f  the  three  original  courses. 
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year.     One    and    one-half    hours    credit.     Prerequisite:    Commerce    11. 
Professor  Heckman.     (Not  offered  1928-29). 

Business  Law 

20a.  Contracts  and  Agencies.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  term. 
One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Raisty. 

20b.  Sales  and  Negotiable  Instruments.  Three  hours  per  week. 
<Second  term.     One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Raisty. 

20c.  Partnerships  and  Corporations.     Three  hours  per  week.     Third 
term.     One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Raisty. 
Banking   and   Finance 

26a.  Theory  of  Money,  Credit  and  Prices.  Three  hours  per  week. 
First  term.     One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Campbell. 

26b.  Commercial  Banking  Principles  and  Practice.  Three  hours 
per  week.  Second  term.  One  hour  credit.  Adjunct  Professor  Camp- 
bell. 

26c.  The  Money  Market  and  the  Reserve  Banks.  Three  hours  per 
week.     Third  term.     One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Campbell. 

30.  Corporation  Finance.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  half-year. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Campbell. 

31.  Investments.  Fundamentals  in  the  analysis  of  securities.  Three 
hours  per  week.  Second  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Adjunct  Professor  Campbell. 

34.  Public  Finance.  American  Public  Finance,  federal,  state  and 
local.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Pro- 
fessor Brooks.     (Not  offered   1928-29). 

Mathematics  of  Investment.  (Mathematics  11).  This  course,  cov- 
ering the  mathematics  of  annuities,  bonds  and  insurance  is  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  Three  hours  per  week.  First 
or  second  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematicsi  1,  2.     Professor  Stephens. 

Economics 

1.  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography.  The  geography  of  eco- 
nomic resources  and  trade.  Three  hours  per  week.  Half  year.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor 
Jenkins. 

2.  Business  Organization.  An  orientation  course  in  business  man- 
agement. Three  hours  per  week.  Half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Required  of  Sophomores.     Associate  Professor  Strong. 

5.  Economic  Principles.  An  introductory  course  in  economic  theory. 
Prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three 
terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor 
Brooks  and  Adjunct  Professor  Campbell. 
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36a.  Socialism.  The  rise  and  spread  of  socialist  doctrines  and  their 
effects  upon  recent  legislation.  First  term.  Three  hours  per  week. 
One  hour  credit.     Professor  Heckman. 

36b.  Labor  Problems.  Labor  legislation,  unemployment,  woman  and 
child  labor,  cooperation.  Three  hours  per  week.  Second  term.  One 
hour   credit.     Professor  Heckman. 

36c.  Social  Insurance.  The  workingmen's  insurance  movement  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Three  hours  per  week.  Third  term. 
One  hour  credit.    Professor  Heckman. 

37a.  Life  Insurance.  Principles  and  Practices.  Three  hours  per 
week.     First  term.     One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Campbell. 

37b.  Property  Insurance:  Fire.  Contracts,  rates,  reserve,  settle- 
ment of  losses.  Three  hours  per  week.  Second  term.  One  hour 
credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Campbell. 

37c.  Property  Insurance:  Miscellaneous.  Marine,  automobile,  title, 
credit,  corporate  bonding.  Three  hours  per  week.  Third  term.  One 
hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Campbell. 

Elements  of  Statistics.  (Mathematics  6).  This  course  in  Sta- 
tistics is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  Three  hours  per 
week.  First  or  second  half-year.  One  and ,  one-half  hours  credit. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics   1,   2.     Professor  Barrow. 

38a.  Organized  Exchanges:  Cotton.  Operation  of  the  New  York. 
New  Orleans  and  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchanges;  hedging;  future  trad- 
ing; place  of  the  speculator  in  the  marketing  process;  government 
regulations.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Adjunct  Professor  Campbell. 

38b.  Organized  Exchanges:  Grain  and  Produce.  Operations  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  other  exchanges.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Second  term.     One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Campbell. 

38c.  Organized  Exchanges:  Stock.  The  securities  market;  value 
of  a  continuous  market;  evolution  and  functions  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange;  relation  of  stock  exchanges  to  business.  Three  hours 
per  week.     Third  term.     One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Campbell. 

80a.  Foreign  Commerce  Economics.  An  introductory  course  in  the 
principles  of  foreign  trade,  including  a  study  of  international  com- 
mercial policies.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Associate  Professor  Strong.     (Not  offered   1928-29). 

80b.  U.  S.  Foreign  Trade.  The  nature  and  origin  of  American  im- 
ports. The  character  and  destination  of  our  exports.  Three  hours 
per  week.  Second  term.  One  hour  credit.  Associate  Professor  Strong. 
(Not  offered  1928-29). 

80c.  Importing  and  Exporting  Technique.  Technical  procedure  at- 
tending export  and  import  shipments;  packing,  shipping,  customs 
regulations,   insurance   and   financing.     Three  hours  per  week.     Third 
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term.     One    hour    credit.    Associate    Professor    Strong.     (Not    offered 
1928-29). 

Industrial  Management 

51.  Industrial  Administration.  An  introductory  course  in  indus- 
trial management.  Full  year.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  hours 
credit.     Associate  Professor  Strong. 

52.  Manufacturing.  A  general  study  of  the  history,  principles'  and 
technical  processes  of  leading  manufacturing  industries.  Full  year. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Jenkins.     (Not  offered  1928-29). 

Marketing 

60.  Marketing.  The  Principles  of  Marketing.  Three  hours.  Full 
year.     Three  hours   credit.     Professor  Jenkins. 

61.  Sales  Management.  A  study,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministrative officers  of  a  business,  of  the  management  of  the  market- 
ing functions  for  distributing  goods  manufactured  or  purchased  for 
resale.     Full  year.     Three   hours   credit.     Professor  Jenkins. 

62.  Retailing.  Retail  store  management.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Professor1  Jenkins  and  As- 
sociate Professor  Strong. 

63.  Advertising.  The  principles  of  advertising.  Three  hours  per 
week.  Half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Professor  Jenkins 
and  Associate  Professor  Strong. 

Transportation   and  Public  Utilities 

75a.  Railroad  Transportation.  The  historical  development  of  steam 
railways  and  the  elements  of  transportation  economics.  Three  hours 
per  week.     First  term.     One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Strong. 

75b.  Highway  Transportation.  An  introduction  to  highway  eco- 
nomics, including  a  general  survey  of  automotive  transportation  and 
of  city  and  rural  traffic  problems.  Three  hours  per  week.  Second 
term.     One  hour  credit.    Associate  Professor  Strong. 

75c.  Water  Transportation.  The  principles  of  ocean  transportation. 
Inland  waterway  and  coastwise  shipping.  Port  problems.  Three  hours 
per  week.     Third  term.     One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Strong. 

76a.  Railroads  and  Government.  The  relation  of  American  govern- 
ment to  railroad  rates,  service  and  management,  with  comparisons 
from  other  nations.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  term.  One  hour 
credit.     Professor  Jenkins.     (Not  offered  1928-29.) 

76b.  Traffic  Management.  A  study  of  traffic  administration  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  shipper.  Three  hours  per  week.  Second  term. 
One  hour  credit.     Professor  Jenkins.     (Not  offered  1928-29.) 

76c.  Railroad  Operation.  A  course  in  railroad  transportation  deal- 
ing   principally    with    the    work    of    the    Transportation    Department. 
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Three  hours  per  week.     Third  term.     Professor  Jenkins.     (Not  offered 
1928-29.) 

77a.  Public  Utility  Regulation.  Characteristics  of  a  public  utility, 
valuation,  depreciation  and  fair  return.  Three  hours  per  week.  First 
term.     One  hour  credit.     Professor  Je?iki?is. 

77b.  Public  Utility  Management.  Marketing,  public  relations,  pro- 
duction. Three  hours  per  week.  Second  term.  One  hour  credit.  Pre 
fessor  Jenkins. 

lie.  Public  Utility  FINANCE.  Three  hours  per  week.  Third  term. 
One  hour  credit.     Professor  Jenkins. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given   in  the  Graduate  School. 

EDUCATION 

NOTE: — The  courses  outlined  under  the  following  main  divisiono 
of  Education  are  offered  only  as  scheduled.  Consult  the  daily  schedule 
before  registering  for  any  course.  Education  4-5-6  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
first  course  prerequisite  for  other  courses. 

A.   History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 

1-2-3.     History  of  Education;    Educational  Hygiene. 

(1-2).  History  of  Education.     Transferred  to  Education  7-9. 

(3).  Educational  Hygiene.  A  study  of  the  importance  and  place 
of  health  as  an  aim  in  education;  physical  hygiene  and  mental  ef- 
ficiency; Mental  hygiene;  conservation  of  human  life;  hygiene  of  the 
school  room,  the  school  grounds,  and  the  home.  Third  term.  Credit, 
one  hour.     Associate  Professor  Brumby. 

7-9.  History  of  Education  and  Educational  Sociology. 

(7).  History  of  Education.  This  is  a  general  history  of  education 
as  a  phase  of  the  history  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  While  the 
main  emphasis  is  given  to  modern  times,  the  course  furnishes  the  his- 
torical background  necessary  to  a  study  of  the  rise  of  present-day 
school  systems,  theories,  practices,  and  needed  changes  therein. 

A  semester  course  given  each  semester.  Credit,  one  and  one-half 
hours.     Prerequisite:    Education  4-5-6.     Associate  Professor  Brumby. 

(9).  Educational  Sociology.  This  course  undertakes  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  social  point  of  view  in  education  and  the  changes 
thus  suggested  in  present  educational  organization,  theory,  and  meth- 
ods. It  sets  up  such  aims  as  social  intelligence,  social  co-operation, 
and  altruistic  interest  in  group  welfare  to  serve  the  needs  of  democ- 
racy. It  undertakes  to  show  the  need  and  function  of  Educational 
Sociology  as  a  balance  for  the  one-sided  perspective  of  Educational 
Psychology  and  as  its  necessary  companion  in  the  preparation  of  mem- 
bers of  a  profession  of  education. 

A  semester  course  given  each   semester  along  with  the   History  of 
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Education.  Prerequisite:  Education  4-5-6.  Credit,  one  and  one-half 
hours.     Professor  Woofter. 

30-31-32.  Religious  and  Moral  Education.  Junior-Senior  courses. 
A  study  of  the  nature,  function,  and  place  of  religious  and  moral  edu- 
cation in  the  scheme  of  education,  with  an  evaluation  of  methods  and 
plans  involved. 

(30).  The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  with  plans 
and  methods  for  use  in  schools.     Credit,  one  hour.     One  term. 

(31).  The  History  and  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.     One  hour. 

(32).  Moral  Education,  the  building  of  the  moral  and  ideal  per- 
sonality.    Credit,  one  hour.     One  term. 

These  courses  are  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  adding  high  school 
units  for  college  entrance.     To  be  given  only  if  scheduled. 

B.   Educational  Psychology  and  Hygiene 

4-5-6.  Introductory  Educational  Psychology.  Sophomore  require- 
ment.    Prerequisite  for  other  courses  in  Education. 

(4-5).  Educational  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of 
human  nature,  psychology,  and  human  conduct  with  applications  of 
the  principles  of  mental  development  to  both  learning  and  teaching. 

(6).  The  High  School  Age,  or  the  nature  and  problems  of  adol- 
escence and  the  education  of  the  adolescent.  Three  terms.  Credit, 
three  hours.     Associate  Professor  Briggs. 

15-16.  Child  Psychology  and  Education.  For  the  Elementary 
teacher.     Required  for  Professional  Elementary  Certificate. 

(15).  Child  Psychology:  —  (a)  The  Pre-school  child,  its  mental  de- 
velopment, education,  and  health,     (b)   The  Pre-adolescent  child. 

(16).  The  Psychology'  of  Elementary  School  Subjects.  A  psychol- 
ogical study  of  the  elementary  school  subjects  to  aid  in  determining  in 
a  scientific  way  the  values  of  each  subject  and  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed in  teaching.  A  critique  of  old  and  new  methods  and  arrange- 
ment of  subject  matter.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate 
Professor  Webster. 

17.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  This  course  is  based  on 
Course  4-5-6.  (1).  It  is  a  more  extensive  study  of  selected  topics  such 
as  mental  development,  transfer  of  training,  individual  differences, 
exceptional  children,  the  mentally  inferior,  and  the  mentally  superior. 
Adaptation  of  education  to  these  variations.  (2).  The  psychology  of 
high  school  subjects  is  given  a  large  place  in  this  course.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Associate  Professor  Briggs. 

19.  Educational  Hygiene,'  The  .hygiene  of  the  school  child.  Health 
and  mental  efficiency.  The  normal  and  abnormal  in  health  and  men- 
tal  capacity.     Hygiene   and   conservation   of  human   life.     The   school 
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plant  and  its  essentials.  School  planning: — houses  and  grounds. 
Health  problems  of  transportation.  Sanitation  and  health  inspection 
in  rural  and   city  communities.     Three  terms.     Three  hours  credit. 

C.   Secondary    Education    and    School    Administration 

10-11-12.  Teaching  in  the  High  School.  This  is  a  practical  course 
which  should  be  taken  by  all  those  who  wish  recommendation  for  the 
College  Professional  Certificate  for  the  high  school  teacher.  It  is  a 
full  session  course.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Education 
4-5-6  and  7-9.  For  convenience,  it  is  described  in  separate  parts,  as 
follows: 

10.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  High  School.  Observation  anu 
Practice  Teaching.  A  course  in  general  method  with  special  applica- 
tion to  high  school  teaching.  First  term.  One  hour  credit.  Professor 
Pusey. 

11.  Class  Management.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  A 
study  of  the  general  principle  of  class  management,  including  such 
topics  as  discipline,  incentives,  daily  schedules,  course  of  study,  super- 
vised study,  and  aims  and  methods  of  the  recitation  period.  Work  in 
observation  and  practice  teaching  is  the  laboratory  part  of  this  course. 
Seccnd   term.     One  hour  credit.    Professor  Pusey. 

12.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  A  critical  study  of  the 
more  important  methods  and  devices  used  in  measuring  objectively 
the  results  of  teaching,  followed  by  practical  work  in  giving  and 
scoring  tests.  This  will  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  course  in  diagnosis. 
Third  term.     One  hour  credit.     Professor  Pusey. 

20-21-22.  Secondary  Education.  Junior-Senior  course.  Prerequisite: 
4-5-6. 

(20).  The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  A  course  dealing 
with  the  following  topics:  the  training  of  high  school  teachers;  the 
learning  process  of  the  high  school  pupil;  the  historical  development 
of  secondary  education;  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education; 
the  purposes  of  reorganized  secondary  education  and  their  application 
to  curriculum  making;  the  organization  and  the  administration  of 
the  program  of  studies;  and  the  organization  of  the  non-academic 
activities  of  the  high  school.  First  term.  One  hour  credit.  Professor 
Pusey. 

(21).  The  Junior  High  School.  A  presentation  of  the  junior  high 
school  idea.  The  function  and  the  purposes  of  the  junior  high  school, 
and  its  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  education.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  junior  high  school  curricula,  and  to  the  methods  of  teaching 
best  suited  to  junior  high  school  pupils.  Second  term.  One  hour 
credit.     Professor  Pusey. 

(22).  Educational    and    Vocational   Guidance.      The    general    prin- 
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ciples  of  guidance  as  a  school  problem.  A  study  in  the  exploration 
of  pupils'  abilities  and  of  how  best  to  adjust  school  work  to  their 
needs,  followed  by  practical  work  in  suggesting  to  pupils  occupations 
suited  to  their  capacities  and  interests.  Much  of  the  instruction  in 
this  course  will  be  by  the  case  method.  Third  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Professor  Pusey.  "*  '      ' 

50-51-52.  Elementary  Education.  Junior-Senior  course.  Take  for 
the  Professional  Elementary  Certificate. 

(50).  The  Principles  of  Elementary  Education.  An  introductory 
study  of  the  general  principles  underlying  the  learning  process,  the 
course  of  study,  and  the  methods  of  instruction.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  principles  of  method.  First  term.  One  hour 
credit.     Professor  Pusey. 

(51).  Classroom  Management.  The  problems  of  class  organization, 
attendance,  discipline,  equipment,  records,  curriculum,  daily  program, 
suDervised  study,  promotion,  community  interests,  the  relationship  of 
the  teacher  to  the  community,  the  teacher's  health  and  recreation,  and 
similar  problems.     Second   term.     One  hour   credit.     Professor  Pusey. 

(52).  The  Technique  of  Teaching.  A  survey  of  the  methods  in 
primary  and  grammar  grades,  of  the  course  of  study,  and  of  the 
materials  and  devices  used.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  methods 
of  correct  habit  formation.  Students  will  be  required  to  prepare  and 
discuss  lesson  plans  for  units  of  work.  Third  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Professor  Pusey. 

D.   Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 

10-11-12.  Teaching  in  the  High  School.     See  Secondary  Education. 

14.  Teaching  the  Major  Subjects.  This  is  a  group  of  departmental 
courses  offering  studies  in  special  methods  of  teaching.  Each  course 
is  a  term  course  or  its  equivalent.     Credit  one  hour. 

Every  student  preparing  to  teach  must  select  some  major  subject 
for  teaching,  and  should  complete  twelve  hours  in  this  subject.  The 
course  in  special  methods  for  the  major  subject,  if  offered,  should  be 
elected.  With  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education, 
this  course  may  be  combined  with  other  courses  in  education  to  make 
a  unit  course  in  any  degree. 

The  instructor  giving  each  course  must  be  consulted  for  permission 
to  register  for  the  course  and  for  the  schedule  hours  which  must  be 
agreed  upon  with  him. 

Following  is  a  list  of  these  courses: 

S-14a.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  High  School.  (In  summer 
session  only). 

14-b.  The  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics.  This  course  for  teach- 
ers will  be  a  study  of  the  problems  of  history  teaching  in  the  high 
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schools;  the  relation  of  history  to  allied  studies;  the  history  curricula 
in  the  schools  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the  past;  the  more 
recent  ideals  in  the  presentation  of  history  by  charts,  diagrams,  maps, 
pictures,  text-books,  and  lectures.  Practical  exercises  in  historical 
methods  will  be  required.  The  teaching  of  civics  will  be  studied  in 
like  manner.     Second  term.     Credit  one  hour.     Processor  Payne. 

14-c.  The  Teaching  of  Social  Science.  The  nature  and  importance 
of  social  science  in  the  high  school,  methods  of  teaching,  examination 
of  texts  and  library  references,  and  discussion  of  other  practical 
phases.  This  course  does  not  include  methods  of  history  teaching. 
Credit  one  hour. 

14-d.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  This  course  will  discuss  the 
reasons  for  teaching  mathematics  in  the  high  school.  The  aims  of 
mathematics  teaching  will  be  emphasized.  Modern  methods  will  be 
presented  and  illustrated.  Explanations  of  the  recent  actions  of  the 
Southern  Association  will  be  made  in  connection  with  the  report  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements.  Three  hours 
per  week.     Third  term.     Credit  one  hour.     Professor  Stephens. 

14-e.  The  Teaching  of  High  School  Physics.  A  course  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  organization  of  the  subject  matter  and  ma- 
terials of  a  standard  high  school  Physics  course  and  to  a  study  of 
methods  of  conducting  the  course.  Some  laboratory  work  will  be 
required  in  glass  blowing  and  the  devising  and  mounting  of  typical 
laboratory  experiments  and  projects.  A  complete  syllabus  for  a  year's 
course  will  be  worked  out  and  discussed.  The  following  texts  will 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  lectures  as  a  basis  for  discussion: 
Rusk — "How  to  Teach  High  School  Physics;"  Mann — "Physics  Teach- 
ing." Prerequisite:  A  standard  college  course  in  Physics  or  two 
years'  teaching  experience  in  a  standard  high  school.  Offered  during 
the  second  half-year  if  as  many  as  three  qualified  students  apply. 
Credit  one  hour.     Professor  Hendren. 

S14-g.  The  Teaching  of  Latin.  (Summer  term  only.)  The  course 
is  based  on  The  Classical  Investigation,  Part  I,  General  Survey,  and 
discusses  the  objectives  of  the  study,  the  examination  of  various  text- 
books used  in  the  secondary  school,  the  problems  of  teaching  in  each 
of  the  four  years  of  the  study.  It  also  covers  rapid  review  of  gram- 
mar, and  exercises  in  translations  from  English  into  Latin.  One  term. 
Credit  one  hour.     Professor  Hooper. 

14-h.  The  Teaching  of  French.  A  study  of  aims,  general  method, 
difficult  points  in  teaching,  text-books  to  be  used,  and  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  methods  with  these  texts  together  with  some  practice  and  dis- 
cussions of  other  practical  helps.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  college 
years,  preferably  three,  above  French  1.  Second  term.  Credit  one 
hour.     Associate  Professor  Brumby. 
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E.  Elementary  and  Rural  Education 

Courses  in  Elementary  and  Rural  Education  are  given  in  the  sum- 
mer session,  rarely  in  the  regular  nine  months. 

34.  Administration  of  State  and  County  Schools.  State  and  county 
systems  and  their  relations;  readjustments,  consolidation,  equalization 
of  opportunities,  securing  and  holding  good  teachers,  finances,  and 
other  pressing  practical  problems.     Summer  session.    Credit  one  hour. 

35.  Supervision.  The  improvement  of  teaching  through  supervision; 
general  supervisors;  special  supervisors;  health  inspectors,  the  school 
visitor,  the  attendance  officer,  and  other  problems  of  rural  supervision. 
Summer  session.     Credit  one  hour. 

36.  Rural  Education.  The  rural  community,  its  people,  occupations, 
interests,  and  the  schools  best  adapted  to  serve  rural  life.  Summer 
session.     Credit  one  hour. 

F.  Educational  Research 

This  Department  is  in  process  of  development  and  its  plans  will  be 
announced  later. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given   in   the   Graduate   School. 

Extension  Courses  are  offered  in  the  Division  of  University  Exten- 
sion. 

ELECJTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

1.  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus.  A  study  of  the  theory  of 
direct  currents  and  their  application  to  electrical  machinery  and  en- 
gineering auxiliaries — meters,  storage  batteries,  transmission  lines, 
distribution  systems,  electric  lights,  etc.  Three  hours  lecture  and  quiz 
and  one  laboratory  period  each  week.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the  Civil 
Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses.  Three  terms.  Four 
hours  credit.     Professor  Davenport. 

2.  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants.  A  study  of  prime 
Movers  and  Power  Plant  Auxiliaries — steam  engines  and  boilers,  steam 
turbines,  gas  and  oil  engines,  waterwheels  and  windmills,  condensers, 
economizers,  feed  water  heaters,  pumps,  piping,  etc.  A  limited  amount 
of  laboratory  work  with  steam,  gas,  and  gasoline  engines  will  be  re- 
quired. The  course  will  include  visits  to  plants  where  the  various 
types  of  prime  movers  will  be  found  in  operation.  Two  hours  per 
week.  Three  terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the 
Electrical  Engineering  course.     Professor  Davenport. 

3.  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus — Alternating.  A  contin- 
uation of  Course  1.  A  study  of  the  theory  of  alternating  currents  and 
their  application  to  electrical  machinery  and  engineering  auxiliaries, 
transformers,  meters,   lights,   transmission  lines,  distributing  systems, 
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etc.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  each  week.  Three 
terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Required  of  Seniors  in  the  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  the  Electrical  Engineering  courses.     Professor  Davenport. 

4.  Electrical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants.  A  study  of  electrical 
machinery  and  auxiliaries,  its  operation  and  control,  switchboards  and 
measuring  devices,  distribution,  transmission,  and  utilization.  Typical 
installation,  both  hydro-electric  and  steam-electric,  will  be  studied  in 
details,  and  visits  will  be  made  to  such  plants  as  are  available  for 
study.  Construction  drawing  and  diagrams  of  these  plants  will  be  used 
where  they  are  available.  Two  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Two 
hours  credit.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering  course. 
Professor  Davenport. 

ENGLISH 

All  courses  (except  English  1)  run  three  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year.  Half  of  the  sections  in  English  1  run  six  hours  a  week 
the  first  term  and  three  hours  a  week  the  second  term;  the  other 
sections  run  three  hours  a  week  the  second  term  and  six  hours  a 
week  the  third  term. 

Each  course  is  valued  at  three)  hours'  credit.  English  1  and  2  are 
prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English. 

1.  Grammar.  Rhetoric.  Theme-Writing,  and  Literature.  Re- 
quired of  all  Freshmen.  Professors  Park,  Walker,  McWhorter,  Messrs. 
Everett,  Powell.  Tatr.  Anderson.  Jeter. 

2.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  Required  of  all  Sophomores  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  School  of  Journalism.  Optional  for 
all  other  students.  Professors  Park.  Walker.  McWhorter,  Messrs. 
Everett,  Powell,  Tate,  Anderson,  Jeter. 

Elective    Courses    for    Juniors   and    Seniors 

3.  American  Literature.  This  course  attempts  to!  give  a  com- 
prehensive  account    of  American   literature.      (Omitted    1928-1929.) 

4.  The  Novel.  The  development  of  the  English  novel.  Professor 
Sanford. 

5.  Contemporary  Drama.  Professor  Park.  (Given  in  alternate 
years.     Omitted   in   1928-1929.) 

6.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Professor  McWhorter.  (Given 
in  alternate  years.     Omitted   in   1929-1930.) 

8.  The  Romantic  Movement.     Mr.  Everett.     (Omitted  in  1928-1929.) 

9.  The  Victorian  Age.  Professor  Walker.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Omitted   in    1928-1929.) 

11.  SiiAkEspEARE.  Professor  Walker.  (Given  in  alternate  years. 
Omitted  in  1929-1930.) 

12.  Poetry.     The  technique  of  English  verse  with  the  study  of  out- 
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standing  examples.  Professor  Park.-  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Omit- 
ted in  1929-1930.)  * 

14.  Advanced  English  Composition.  Professor  McWhorter.  (Given 
in  alternate  years.     Omitted   in  1928-1929.) 

Advanced   Courses   are   given   in    the   Graduate   School. 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE 

1.  Anglo-Saxon.  Phonology,  Inflections,  and  Translation.  Text- 
books: Smith's  "Old  English  Grammar,"  and  Bright's  "Anglo-Saxon 
Reader."  Three  hours  a  week.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Professor  San- 
ford. 

2.  Middle  English.  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale,  with 
lectures  based  on  Ten  Brink's  "Chaucer's  Sprache  und  Verskunst,"  and 
Morris'  "Organic  History  of  English  Words,"  Part  II.  Three  hours  a 
week.     Optional  for  Seniors.     Professor  Sanford. 

4.  English  Syntax.  This  course  will  deal  with  the  structure  of  the 
English  sentence.  Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours  a 
week.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Sanford. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

EXPERIMENTAL    PSYCHOLOGY 

NOTE: — No  courses  in  Psychology  are  open  to  Freshmen. 

7.  Principles  of  Psychology.  A  comprehensive  beginning  course 
in  experimental  psychology.  The  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  psy- 
chology are  studied  by  means  of  lectures,  discussions,  text-books  and 
collateral  reading,  demonstrations  and  laboratory  experiments.  This 
course  is,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  study  of  the  normal, 
human  adult,  but  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  problems 
of  the  abnormal,  especially,  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  normal. 
Three  hours  per  week,  lecture  and  discussion,  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  two  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  science 
credit.     Professor  Edwards  and  Miss  Cook. 

10.  Experimental  Psychology.  A  year  laboratory  course  for  stu- 
dents who  have  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  beginning  psychology, 
preferably  a  year  course.  A  study  of  scientific  methods  in  psychology; 
experiments  and  discussions  in  the  more  important  fields  of  experi- 
mental psychology,  and  tests  and  measurements.  Three  laboratory 
periods  per  week  of  two  hours  each  and  one  hour  conference  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  7.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  science  credit. 
Professor  Edwards. 

40.  Clinical  Psychology.  A  year  course  for  students  who  have  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  beginning  psychology.  A  study  of  funda- 
mental principles  and  methods  of  psychological  examination,  diagnosis, 
and  measurement  of  traits  and  abilities  both  normal  and  abnormal; 
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critical  consideration  of  procedures  and  techniques.  Of  special  interest 
to  students  preparing  for  medical,  social,  and  educational  work.  Pre- 
requisite: Psychology  7.  Three  laboratory  periods  and  one  conference 
per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  science  credit.  Professor  Ed- 
wards  and   

Advanced  Courses   are  given   in   the  Graduate   School. 

For  other  courses  in  Psychology,  see  Educational  Psychology  and 
Philosophy  1-2. 

FORESTRY 

1.  Forest  Policy.  A  consideration  of  the  forest  laws  and  legislation 
of  the  various  countries  and  states.  The  development  of  a  policy. 
Three  hours  lecture  and  recitation.  First  term.  Open  to  Juniors.  One 
hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Sawyer. 

2.  Farm  Forestry.  Forestry  as  an  adjunct  to  agriculture.  Forest 
influence,  nursery  practice,  field  plantings,  thinnings  and  improve- 
ment cuttings,  protection,  estimating  timber,  wood  measurements,  sea- 
soning and  preservative  treatment  of  wood,  financial  results.  Three 
recitation  periods,  second  half-year.  Open  to  Juniors  in  agriculture. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Professor  Burleigh. 

4.  Dendrology.  Comprehensive  study  of  forest  trees  of  North 
America.  Taxonomy,  botanical  and  silvical  characteristics,  range, 
winter  and  summer  identification.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods,  entire  year.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Burleigh. 

4a.  Tree  and  Shrub  Identification.  Systematic  study  of  the  local 
flora.  Winter  and  summer  characteristics.  Practical  field  identifica- 
tion. Three  laboratory  periods.  Second  half-year.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Time  will  be  arranged.     Professor  Burleigh. 

5.  Silviculture.  Collection  and  testing  of  seeds.  Location  and  con- 
struction of  seed  beds.  Transplanting.  Silvicultural  systems  of  man- 
agement. Three  laboratory  periods  the  entire  year.  Collateral  read- 
ing.    Open  to  Juniors.     Associate  Professor  Sawyer. 

6.  Forest  Protection.  Methods  of  preventing,  fighting,  and  controll- 
ing forest  fires.  Control  of  forest  diseases  and  injurious  insects.  Three 
lectures  and  recitation  periods.  Entire  year.  Three  hours  credit. 
Open  to  Juniors.     Professor  Burleigh. 

7.  Cruising  and  Scaling.  Freshman  summer  camp.  Use  of  volume 
tables,  estimating  standing  timber,  log  rules.  Two  hours  credit.  Time 
will  be  arranged.     Adjunct  Professor  Trowbridge. 

7a.  Forest  Increment.  Sophomore  summer  camp.  Formation  of 
volume  tables,  growth  tables,  yield  tables.  Two  hours  credit.  Time 
will  be  arranged.     Associate  Professor  Sawyer. 

8.  Forest  Management.  First  term,  forest  organization.  Second 
term,    forest    finance.     Third    term,    working    plans.     One    lecture    and 
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two   laboratory  periods,   entire  year.     Open  to   Seniors.     Three  hours 
credit.    Associate  Professor  Sawyer. 

9.  Lumbering  and  Logging.  Systematic  study  of  logging  operations 
in  different  sections  of  North  America.  Three  recitation  periods,  en- 
tire year.  Three  hours  credit.  Open  to  Juniors.  Adjunct  Professor 
Trowbridge. 

10.  Forest  History.  An  analysis  of  the  economic  conditions  which 
have  resulted  in  the  development  of  forestry.  The  influence  of  form 
of  government  and  property  rights.  Three  recitation  periods,  first 
term.     Open  to  Juniors.     One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Sawyer. 

11.  Forest  Economics.  The  relation  existing  between  the  practice 
of  forestry,  industry,  and  the  prosperity  of  a  country.  Three  recita- 
tion periods,  second  term.  Open  to  Juniors.  One  hour  credit.  As- 
sociate Professor  Sawyer. 

12.  General  Forestry.  Elementary  field  work  in  dendrology, 
surveying,  logging,  camping,  and  packing.  Text,  lecture,  field  work. 
Freshman,  summer  camp,  two  months.  Four  hours  credit.  Adjunct 
Professor  Trowbridge. 

14.  Forest  Administration.  Contracts,  agency,  appropriation  of 
water  for  power  and  irrigation,  affidavits,  bonds,  commercial  paper. 
Three  recitation  periods,  third  term.  Open  to  Juniors.  One  hour 
credit.     Professor  Burleigh. 

15.  Wood  Technology.  Structure  of  wood  tissue;  classification  of 
fibres,  identification  of  woods,  generic  and  specific.  Three  laboratory 
periods  first  half  year.  Open  to  Juniors.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Associate  Professor  Sawyer.  -  — ' 

15a.  Wood  Identification  and  Use.  Structure  and  properties  of 
wood.  General  characteristics.  Practical  means  of  identification. 
Three  laboratory  periods  first  half  year.  Open  to  Juniors  in  Agri- 
culture and  Home  Economics.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Associ- 
ate Professor  Sawyer. 

16.  Field  Work.  Field  work  in  forest  surveying,  silviculture,  log- 
ging, engineering,  and  advanced  timber  estimating.  Lecture  and  field 
work.  Sophomore,  summer  camp,  two  months.  Four  hours  credit. 
Associate  Professor  Sawyer. 

17.  Seminar.  Systematic  review,  special  investigative  studies,  re- 
search. Three  hours,  entire  year.  Three  hours  credit.  Open  to 
Seniors.     Professor  Burleigh. 

18.  Thesis.  Either  original  research  or  simply  investigative.  Three 
hours  credit.     Open  to  Seniors.     Professor  Burleigh. 

19.  Principles  of  Forestry.  Forest  influences.  Relation  of  forestry 
to  agriculture  and  industry.  Results  of  general  deforestation.  Three 
recitation  periods  per  term.  Open  to  Freshmen.  One  hour  credit. 
Professor  Burleigh. 
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20.  Forest  Surveying.  Methods  of  survey,  mapping,  and  reporting 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Topographic  mapping 
and  map  reading.  Working  plan  maps.  One  lecture  and  three  labora- 
tory periods.  Four  hours  credit.  Open  to  Juniors.  Adjunct  Professor 
Trowbridge. 

21.  Utilization.  The  general  uses  and  requirements  of  lumber,  the 
manufacturing  of  veneer  and  plywood;  wood  pulp  and  paper;  naval 
stores;  tannic  acids.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  21  and  Forestry  15. 
Three  lectures  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Open  to  Juniors  or 
Seniors.     Adjunct  Professor  Trowbridge. 

22.  Forest  By-Products.  Turpentine  orcharding,  maple  sugar,  tan 
bark  and  extract  wood,  gums  and  resins,  wood  distillation.  Recitation, 
collateral  reading.  Second  half  year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Open   to   Juniors.     Adjunct  Professor   Trowbridge. 

23.  Grades  and  Grading.  A  detailed  study  of  the  grading  rules  of 
the  various  associations.  Practice  work  in  grading.  Lecture,  collat- 
eral reading,  field  work.  Three  hours,  one  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Open  to  Juniors.     Adjunct  Professor  Trowbridge. 

24.  Mill  Organization.  The  development  of  the  modern  sawmill 
and  its  equipment.  Labor  efficiency.  Various  systems  of  management. 
Lecture,  collateral  reading.  Three  hours,  one  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Open  to   Juniors.     Adjunct   Professor   Trowbridge. 

27.  Forest  Mensuration.  Timber  estimating  and  scaling.  Methods 
used  in  the  construction  of  volume,  growth,  and  yield  tables.  Two 
recitations  and  one  laboratory  period  the  entire  year.  Three  hours 
credit.     Required  of  Sophomores.     Adjunct  Professor  Trowbridge. 

28.  Tree  Surgery.  The  causes  and  treatment  of  tree  injuries.  One 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods,  the  entire  year.  Three  hours 
credit.     Open   to   Juniors.     Associate   Professor   Sawyer. 

29.  Wood  Preservation.  A  study  of  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  wood 
with  the  economic  methods  of  treatment  to  prevent  decay.  Open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  lecture  periods  a  week.  Three  hours 
credit.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  21  and  Forestry  15.  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor Trowbridge. 

30.  Silvics.  The  requirements  and  general  characteristics  of  forest 
trees  from  the  standpoint  of  silviculture.  The  different  systems  of 
silviculture  and  their  application.  Improvement  cuttings.  Thinnings, 
and  Reproduction  cuttings.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period 
per  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Forestry  5.  Fee  $1.50. 
Associate  Professor  Sawyer. 

Advanced  Courses   are   given   in   the   Graduate   School. 
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GERMANIC  i  LANGUAGES 

1.  A  course  for  beginners.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Morris  and  Professor  DuBose. 

2.  Continuation  of  1.  Grammar,  complete;  translation  of  about  200 
pages  of  modern  narrative  prose.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  DuBose. 

3.  Conversation  and  sight  reading  with  the  object  of  giving  a  prac- 
tical mastery  of  the  language.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours   credit.     Professor  Morris. 

4.  A  continuation  of  German  3,  with  special  assignments  in  advanced 
scientific  and  technical  German.     Professor  Morris. 

20.  Elementary  courses  offered  as  one  of  the  Junior  language  op- 
tions. Conducted  exclusively  in  German.  Optional  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit. 
Professor  Morris  and  Professor  DuBose. 

21.  Continuation  of  20.  Translation  of  about  600  pages  of  modern 
prose.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three   hours   credit.     .  lessor   Morris. 

Advanced  Courses  ai'e  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

GREEK 

1.  For  Beginners.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  hours  credit. 
Professor  Bocock. 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Geography  and  some  work  in  the  history 
of  Greece.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Professor 
Bocock. 

3.  Homer,  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  Xenophon's  Hellenica  or  Lysias.  His- 
tory of  the  literature.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  hours  credit. 
Professor  Bocock. 

4.  Selections  from  Plato;  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  trag- 
edy; Euripides.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Profes- 
sor Bocock. 

5.  Selections  from  the  Tragic  Poets,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato, 
Demosthenes.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.     Professor  Bocock. 

20.  A  Beginning  Course  for  Upper  Classmen.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Bocock. 

21.  Second  Year  Greek  for  Upper  Classmen.  In  addition  to  the 
Greek  read  a  good  deal  of  Greek  literature  will  be  read  in  translation. 
Three  hours  per  week.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Bocock. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 
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Greek    Literature 


5.  European  Literature,  (a)  The  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Liter- 
ature; (b)  The  Development  of  European  Literature;  (c)  Greek  Liter- 
ature in  translations.  Select  readings.  Three  hours  per  week.  Op- 
tional for  Juniors  and  Seniors.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Bocock. 

HISTORY    AND    POLITICAL    SCIENCE 

1.  American  Government.  An  introductory  course  covering  essen- 
tial facts  of  federal,  state,  and  local  government  in  the  United  States. 
Required  of  Freshmen.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  hours  credit. 
Professars  McPherson  and  Coulter,  and  Adjunct  Professor  Pound. 

2.  Recent  European  History.  After  a  review  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  Napoleonic  era,  political,  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ments are  traced  to  the  present  time.  Sophomores.  Three  hours  per 
week.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Professors  McPherson  and 
Coulter  and  Adjunct  Professor  Pound. 

Either  History  2  or  4  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  Sophomore  re- 
quirement in  History. 

4.  English  History.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  onstitutional  develop- 
ment. Contemporary  European  developments  are  kept  constantly  in 
view.  Sophomores.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Three 
hours  credit.    Professor  Payne. 

33.  American  Economic  History.  A  study  of  economic  conditions 
in  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Three  hours 
per  week  for  one-half  year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Sopho- 
mores in  Commerce.    Professor  Coulter. 

44.  Economic  History  of  Europe.  A  survey  of  modern  European 
economic  history,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial.  Sopho- 
mores in  Commerce.  Three  hours  per  week  for  one-half  year.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     Professor  Payne. 

5-6.  American  Political  History.  A  general  course  covering  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three 
hours,  first  and  second  terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Professor  Mc- 
Pherson. 

8.  French  Revolution.  An  advanced  and  intensive  study  of  the 
Revolutionary  Period.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours,  first  half- 
year.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Professor  Payne. 

9.  Napoleon  I.  An  advanced  and  intensive  study  of  Napoleon  and 
his  times.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours,  second  half-year.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     Professor  Payne. 

10.  The  Ante-Bellum  South.  The  social,  economic,  and  political 
development,  with  particular  reference  to  slavery  and  states  rights. 
(This  course  and  History  13  alternate  yearly,  this  course  being  given 
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in  1929-1930.)     Three  hours  per  week  during  the  first  half-year.     One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     Professor  Coulter. 

11.  Political  Science.  An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  Political 
Science,  comprising  a  study  of  the  origin,  nature,  organization,  and 
functions  of  the  state.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours,  first  term. 
One  hour  credit.     Professor  McPherson. 

12.  American  Government  and  Politics.  An  advanced  study  of  the 
American  system  of  government,  federal,  state,  and  local.  Juniors  and 
Seniors.  Three  hours,  second  and  third  terms.  Two  hours  credit. 
Professor  McPherson. 

13.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  A  course  dealing  with  the 
diverging  political  and  economic  doctrines  leading  to  civil  war,  and 
the  remaking  of  the  nation  in  a  social,  economic,  and  constitutional 
sense.  (This  course  and  History  10  alternate  yearly,  this  course  being 
given  in  1928-1929.)  Three  hours  per  week  during  the  first  half-year. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Professor  Coulter. 

14.  Recent  American  History.  This  course  begins  with  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  South  and  continues  to  the  present  time,  emphasizing 
the  broader  aspects  of  national  development.  (This  course  and  His- 
tory 15  alternate  yearly,  this  course  being  given  in  1928-1929.)  Three 
hours  per  week  during  the  second  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Professor   Coulter. 

15.  Latin-American  History.  A  general  course  in  the  development 
of  Latin-American  countries  with  emphasis  on  their  relations  with 
the  United  States.  (This  course  and  History  14  alternate  yearly,  this 
course  being  given  in  1929-1930.)  Three  hours  per  week  during  the 
second  half-year.     One  and   one-half  hours  credit.     Professor   Coulter. 

16.  Contemporary  World  History.  A  study  of  current  world  affairs. 
Open  to  Seniors  with  a  credit  average  of  three  hours.  '  (Not  given  in 
1927-1928.)     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Coulter. 

25.  American  Government.  A  course  designed  for  students  in  Home 
Economics.  Three  hours  per  week  during  the  second  term.  One  hour 
credit. 

Advanced   Courses  are  given   in  the   Graduate   School. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

19.  Introductory  Home  Economics.  A  study  of  professional  op- 
portunities for  women  with  special  emphasis  upon  home-making  and 
allied  vocations;  family  relationships  within  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity; the  contribution  of  the  college  curriculum  to  the  students'  ad- 
justment. Freshmen.  Three  lectures,  first  term.  Credit,  one  hour. 
Members   of   the   staff. 
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Child    Development 


60.  Parental  Education  and  Child  Study.  A  course  in  family  re- 
lationships, child  care  and  training  with  observation  in  the  nursery 
school.  Offered  for  teachers  of  vocational  home  economics,  parents, 
social  workers,  and  county  home  demonstration  agents.  Lecture — six 
weeks  daily.  Credit,  one  hour.  Prerequisite:  Ed.  Psychology.  4.  5. 
6    or   equivalent. 

61.  The  Family.  A  study  of  the  family  as  influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  personality;  family  relationship;  problems  of  the  modern 
family.  Three  lectures,  observation  in  nursery  school.  Junior  or 
Senior.     Credit,   one  hour. 

62.  Child  Care  and  Training  with  Observation  and  Study  in  the 
Nursery  School.  Open  to  seniors  in  home  economics  and  non-majors 
by  special  permission.  Two  terms.  Credit,  two  hours.  One  lecture 
and   two   laboratories. 

Foods  and  Nutrition 

*1.  Food  Study  and  Cookery.  Composition,  selection  and  cookery 
of  typical  foods,  to  give  a  working  knowledge  cf  the  principles  under- 
lying food  preparation.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods,  first 
half-year.     Sophomore.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Miss  Scott. 

2.  Home  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  Practice  in  the  manipulation 
of  foods  in  family  sized  quantities;  practice  in  planning,  preparing, 
and  serving  breakfasts,  dinners,  luncheons,  suppers.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods,  second  half-year.  Sophomore.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Food  Study  and  Cookery  1.  Miss 
Scott. 

5.  Food  Preservation.  Advanced  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 
drying  fruits  and  herbs;  making  fruit  juices;  jelly  making;  pre- 
serving. One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods,  last  half  of  third 
term.     Junior.     Credit,    one-half   hour.     Miss   Callaway. 

7.  Readings  in  Food  and  Nutrition.  To  give  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  familiar  with  the  results  of  modern  investigation  In 
food  preservation  and  nutrition.  Lectures,  readings  and  reports  on 
certain  deficiency  diseases  such  as  scurvy,  pellagra,  and  rickets; 
neuritic  and  anti-scorbutic  properties  of  food.  Six  recitations  a  week. 
One   hour   credit.     Winter   Collegiate   Course.     Miss   Newton. 

9.  Demonstration  Cookery.  An  advanced  course  with  problems  se- 
lected from  the  general  field  of  food  preparation.  Special  emphasis 
placed  upon  skillful  manipulation  and  clear  presentation  of  the  subject. 
One  lecture  and  five  laboratories.  One  hour  credit.  Juniors  and 
Seniors.     Winter  Collegiate  Course.     Miss  Newton. 


*  The  uniform  for  cookery  laboratory  is  a  white  smock.     Further  information 
sent    upon    request. 
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11.  Advanced  Cookery.  This  course  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as 
follows:  (a)  The  more  complex  processes  of  cookery  and  wider  variety 
of  seasonings  and  flavors,  (h)  Experimental  cookery  in  which  each 
student  or  group  of  students  carries  on  an  individual  problem,  (c) 
Advanced  table  service  including  planning  and  serving  more  elaborate 
meals.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Junior.  First  half  year.  Pre- 
requisite:   Home   Cookery   and   Table   Service   2.     Miss   Callaway. 

12.  Nutrition.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  nu- 
trition, the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  digestion  and  metabolism. 
Senior,  first  half-year.  Two  laboratories  and  one  lecture.  Credit,  one 
and  one-half  hours.  Prerequisite:  Organic  and  Food  Chemistry;  Physi- 
ology; Bacteriology  1.    Miss  Newton. 

13.  "Dietetics.  Nutritive  requirements  for  individuals;  relative  cost 
of  foods;  dietary  calculations.  Senior,  second  half-year.  Two  labora- 
tory periods  and  one  lecture.  Credit,  one  and  one-half  hours.  Pre- 
requisite:  Nutrition  12.     Miss  Newton. 

14.  Work  with  Batters  and  Doughs.  The  leavening  agents,  com- 
position, reactions,  and  residues;  use  of  various  fats  and  flours  show- 
ing the  difference  in  quality,  quantity,  and  cost.  Three  laboratories 
and  two  lectures  per  week.  Winter  Collegiate  Course.  One  hour 
credit. 

Institutional  Management 

10.  Institutional  Cookery.  The  application  of  scientific  food  prin- 
ciples to  the  feeding  of  large  groups  with  the  menu-making  for  larger 
groups.  Special  problems  in  catering,  such  as  the  preparation  and 
service  of  foods  for  luncheon,  teas,  dinners,  receptions,  and  banquets. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  1  and  2.  Junior  or  Senior.  Credit, 
three  hours.     Three  laboratory  periods.     Miss  Scott. 

17.  Catering.  This  course  is  especially  designed  for  advanced  under- 
graduate students  who  are  preparing  to  be  dietitians  or  for  the  com- 
mercial fields.  It  includes  special  problems  in  the  preparation  of  food 
and  service  for  luncheons,  dinners,  teas,  and  banquets.  One  lecture 
and  two  informal  laboratory  periods.  Second  half-year.  Credit,  one 
and  one-half  hours.  Prerequisite:  Institutional  Cookery  10.  Miss 
Scott. 

18.  Institutional  Management.  This  course  includes  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  different  types  of  institutions;  special 
standardized  equipment  for  institutions  such  as  dormitories,  hospitals, 
tearooms,  cafeterias,  etc.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Institutional 
Cookery   10.     First  half-year.     Senior.     Miss  Scott. 
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Textiles   and   Clothing 

23.  Pattern  Designing  Making  plain  foundation  waist  and  skirt 
patterns,  fitting,  altering  and  making  original  designs,  using  plain 
foundation  patterns;  a  study  of  different  type  figures  and  pattern  de- 
signing for  them.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  First 
term.     Junior.     One  hour  credit.     -Vt.s.s  Edith  Creswell. 

24.  Millinery.  Study  of  becoming  shapes  and  styles  for  different 
types;  making  and  covering  wire  and  solid  frames;  making  and 
placing  decorations;  renovation  of  materials.  Home  millinery  prob- 
lems emphasized.  Two  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture.  One- 
half  hour  credit.  First  half  of  second  term.  Prerequisite:  Pattern 
Designing  23.     Miss  Edith  Creswell. 

25.  Millinery.  Making  wire  frames  from  measurements  and  illus- 
trations for  foundation  molds.  Molding  in  net-buckram  and  willow. 
Study  of  difficult  frames  and;  crowns.  Discussion  of  stable  millinery 
materials  and  findings.  Bow  making  and  hand  made  trimmings  for 
home  millinery.  Individual  problems  given  attention.  Credit,  one 
hour.     Winter   Collegiate   Course.     Miss  Edith    Creswell. 

26.  Elementary  Clothing.  The  fundamental  principles  related  to 
garment  construction  and  dressmaking;  patterns,  machines.  Factory 
production  of  clothing,  clothing  budget.  Two  laboratory  periods  and 
one  lecture.  Two  hours  Freshman  credit.  First  and  second  terms. 
Miss  Edith  Creswell. 

27.  Textile  Problems.  This  course  deals  with  textile  problems  of 
interest  to  the  consumer.  Clothing  and  household  materials;  charac- 
teristic of  the  different  standard  fabrics  and  their  uses;  their  use  and 
care;  wet  and  dry  cleaning  of  all  types  of  clothing.  Three  laboratories, 
third  term.     Freshman.     One  hour  credit.     Miss  Edith  Creswell. 

32.  Advanced  Dressmaking.  Practice  in  original  designs  in  model- 
ing and  draping;  in  technique  of  finishing  and  decoration.  Prere- 
quisite: Drawing  and  Designing  22  and  Elementary  Clothing  26.  Three 
laboratory  periods.     Three  hours   credit.     Miss  Callaway. 

56.  Demonstration  Clothing.  The  study  of  special  methods  in  pre- 
senting lectures  and  demonstrations  in  clothing  and  related  fields. 
Single  lessons  and  series  will  be  planned  for  different  types  of  classes 
and  groups  of  people.  The  typical  illustrative  material  will  be  worked 
up  to  use  in  such  classes.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratories.  One 
hour  credit.     Winter  Collegiate  Course.     Miss  Callaway. 

58.  Girls'  Club  Clothing  Program.  Discussion  of  the  principles 
and  processes  involved  in  hand  and  machine  sewing;  selection  of  ma- 
terial and  suitability  of  textiles  to  projects;  methods  in  presentation 
and  subject  matter,  illustrative  material.  Junior.  Prerequisite:  Ele- 
mentary Clothing  26.  Credit,  one  hour.  Two  lectures,  three  labora- 
tories.    Winter    Collegiate    Course.        Miss    Edith    Creswell. 
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Fine  and  Applied  Arts 

All  courses  in  art  are  open  to  any  student  of  the  University. 

22.  Drawing  and  Design.  The  study  of  form  and  fundamental 
principles  of  design  and  color  harmony;  work  with  cut  paper,  crayon, 
water  color.  First  and  second  terms.  Three  laboratory  periods. 
Freshman.     Credit,   two  hours.     Miss  Ledford. 

24.  Water  Color  Painting.  Painting  of  plants,  flowers,  still 
life,  with  reference  to  drawing,  composition  and  arrangement;  train- 
ing in  appreciation  of  color.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Designing 
22.  One  three-hour  laboratory  per  week,  throughout  the  year.  Credit, 
one  hour.     Miss  Ledford. 

29.  Applied  Design.  Application  of  design  to  materials  and 
objects.  Block  printing,  problems  in  dyeing,  batik,  weaving,  basketry. 
Prerequisite:  Art  22.  Required  of  Home  Economics  Sophomores.  Three 
laboratory  periods  per  week.  First  and  second  terms.  Two  hours 
credit.     Miss  Ledford. 

35.  Pottery.  Designing  shapes.  Building,  decorating,  glazing 
and  firing.  Study  of  processes.  Prerequisite:  Art  22.  Three  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.     Third  term.     Credit,  one  hour.     Miss  Ledford. 

31.  Costume  Designing.  Studying  and  drawing  foundation  figures; 
designing  costumes  and  accessories  for  different  types.  Color  texture 
combinations.  Media,  crayon,  crayola,  water-color.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.  Three  laboratories  last  half-year.  Prerequisite:  Ad- 
vanced Dressmaking  32  and  Drawing  and  Designing  22.  Miss  Calla- 
way. 

44.  Home  Planning  and  Furnishing.  Application  of  principles  of 
design  and  color  to  house  furnishings,  to  finishes  for  walls  and  floors, 
selection  and  arrangement  of  rugs,  draperies,  and  furniture  with  view 
to  beauty,  economy  and  the  sanitary  needs  of  the  modern  house.  Three 
lectures.     Junior.     Winter    term.     One    hour    credit.     Miss    Campbell. 

45.  Home  Furnishing  and  Designing.  Location,  structure  and 
structural  sanitation;  application  of  principles  of  design  and  color  to 
furniture  and  house  furnishings.  Three  lectures,  second  half-year. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Not  offered  1928-29. 

56.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Arts.  A  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  from  pre-riistoric  times  to 
the  present  day.  First  term:  Prehistoric,  ancient  and  classical  art. 
Second  term:  Early  Christian  and  Medieval  art  including  Italian 
Renaissance.  Third  term:  The  art  of  Northern  Europe  and  America. 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Three 
hours  credit.     Miss  Ledford. 

Home  Administration 

40.  Health.  Vocational.  Home-making  Relationships.  Personal  hy- 
giene, child  and  adult;  illness,  preventive  and  curative  measures  in 
the   home.     Community    hygiene.     Three    lectures    per    week.     Senior. 
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First  and  second  terms.     Two  hours  credit.     Prerequisite  or  parallel: 
Bacteriology   1;    Physiology,   Organic   Chemistry.     Miss  Lunday. 

46.  Home  Equipment  and  Management.  Treated  from  vocational 
standpoint;  (a)  Economics  of  household  and  household  purchasing, 
(b)  Organization  of  work,  (c)  Sanitation,  care  and  renovation.  Sen- 
ior. Credit,  three  hours.  Laboratory  informal,  consisting  of  six  weeks 
residence  in  the  Home  Management  House.     Miss  Edith  Creswell. 

47.  Home  Management.  Efficiency  in  equipping  and  organizing  the 
work  in  the  home;  independent  water;  electric  lighting  and  sewerage 
systems  for  the  rural  home;  kitchen  and  laundry  equipment;  launder- 
ing and  cleaning  of  floors,  walls  and  furnishings.  Five  lectures.  One 
hour  credit.     Winter   Collegiate   Course.     Miss  Edith   Creswell. 


„, 


Home  Economics  Education 

50.  54,  55.  ^Iethods  and  Materials  in  Vocational  Home  Economics. 
This  is  a  course  organized  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  for  the  Voca- 
tional  Home-making  Teacher's   Certificate. 

(50)  Foundation  Methods  in  Home  Economics.  Principles  of  teach- 
ing applied  to  home  economics;  general  consideration  of  methods  of 
presentation.  The  influence  of  the  community  on  the  work.  Surveys 
leading  to  the  organization  of  courses  of  study.  Junior.  First  term. 
Three  lectures.     One  hour  credit.     Miss  Callaway. 

(54)  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics.  A  study  of  vocational 
courses  in  home-making  with  reference  to  content,  time  allotment, 
methods  of  presentation  of  subject  matter  and  correlation  with  other 
subjects  in  the  school.  Junior.  Third  term.  Three  lectures.  One 
hour  credit.     Miss  Callaway. 

(55)  Organization  of  Home  Economics  in  Vocational  Schools.  A 
survey  of  the  present  status  in  the  teaching  of  Home-making  in  Voca- 
tional schools;  an  analysis  of  the  essential  elements  in  developing 
courses  of  study  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  community.  Problems  of  in- 
struction and  management,  personal,  professional,  and  promotional 
qualifications  of  teachers.  Junior.  Second  term.  Three  lectures.  One 
hour  credit.     Misses  Campbell  and,  Callaway. 

51.  Organization  of  Home  Demonstration  Work.  Survey  of  con- 
ditions, social  and  economic;  factors  imd  forces  in  county  and  com- 
munity; methods  of  organization;  sociar%utgro\vths;  community  fairs; 
recreation  and  dramatic  expression;  field  work  under  supervision, 
summer  preceding  senior  year.  Junior  and  Winter  Collegiate  Course. 
Three  lectures.     One  hour  credit.     Informal.    Miss  Mary  E.  Creswell. 

52.  Organization  of  Home  Demonstration  Work.  Continuation 
of  course  51.  Senior  and  Winter  Collegiate  Course.  Second  term. 
One  hour  credit.     Informal.     Miss  Mary  Creswell. 

53.  History  of  Development  of  Education  in  Home  Economics,     a 
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survey  of  the  development  of  home  economics  in  education;  home- 
making  as  a  vocation;  social  and  economic  aspects,  the  influence  of 
vocational  education  upon  it.  Junior  or  Senior.  Last  half-year.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     Miss  Edith  Creswell. 

57.  Student  Teaching  and  Teaching  Relationships  in  Vocational 
Schools.  A  minimum  of  one  and  one-half  hours  is  required  of  seniors 
selecting  the  Vocational  Home  Economics  group.  Prerequisites:  54 
and  55.  One  lecture.  Laboratory  to  be  arranged.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Misses  Keith  and  Hanson. 

Collegiate  Winter  and  Summer  Courses 

A  six  weeks  Winter  Collegiate  Course  is  offered  in  which  students 
qualifying  as  juniors  can  receive  college  credit  for  a  term's  work  in 
three  subjects.  This  course  is  planned  especially  to  aid  the  county 
agent  and  teacher  of  part-time  and  evening  classes  who  desire  advanced 
study  but  can  be  absent  from  their  work  for  a  limited  space  of  time. 
Write  for  announcement. 

In  the  University  Summer  School,  in  both  six  and  nine  weeks  terms, 
courses  are  offered  for  teachers  in  service  and  for  regular  college 
students.  Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  often  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term. 

Advanced  Courses   are  given   in  the   Graduate   School. 

HORTICULTURE 

1.  Elements  of  Horticulture;  Fruit  Growing.  A  general  study  of 
location,  site,  frost,  planting,  varieties,  tillage,  and  management. 
Five  lectures  per  week.  Freshman.  One  hour  credit.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Keener. 

2.  Pruning  and  Propagation.  A  course  in  grafting,  budding,  and 
other  methods  of  propagation,  with  a  study  of  pruning  and  its  practice 
and  effect.  Five  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Freshman.  One  hour 
credit.     Associate  Professor  Keener. 

3.  Elements  of  Horticulture;  Truck  Gardening.  A  study  of  the 
main  truck  crops  as  to  planting,  tillage,  marketing  etc.  Also  a  study 
of  hotbeds  and  their  management.  Five  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Freshman.  One  hour  credit.  Section  for  women.  Horticulture  1,  2,  3. 
Combined,  given  each  term.     Associate  Professor  Keener. 

4.  Small  Fruits.  Fruit  Harvesting,  Storing,  and  Marketing.  A 
study  of  the  various  small  fruits  of  interest  to  the  horticulturist  for 
the  first  half  of  the  term;  second  half  of  the  term  given  to  fruit  hand- 
ling, storing,  and  marketing.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1,  2,  and  3. 
By  special  permission  Horticulture  1.  2,  and  3  may  be  carried  parallel 
with  the  junior  course.  Three  lectures  per  week.  First  term.  Junior 
or  Senior  year.     Onejiour  credit. Horticulture  4,  6,  10.     Br  McHatton. 
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5.  Pomology  and  Garden  Seeds.  A  course  in  systematic  pomology 
and  the  testing  of  garden  seeds.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1.  2.  ::  and 
4,  the  latter  course  being  taken  parallel.  Three  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  First  term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  hour  credit.  Horti- 
culture 5,  7,  9.     Dr.  McHatton. 

6.  Greenhouse  Management  and  Floriculture.  A  study  of  the 
management  of  the  various  flower  and  vegetable  crops  grown  under 
glass.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1,  2,  and  3.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Second  term.     Junior  or  Senior  year.     One  hour  credit.     Dr.  McHatton. 

7.  Greenhouse  Construction  and  Management.  A  study  of  differ- 
ent types  of  greenhouse  heating,  construction,  etc.  Visits  to  commer- 
cial florists  with  maps,  plans,  and  elevations  of  greenhouses  and  heat- 
ing systems  required.  Practical  work  in  greenhouses.  Second  term. 
Junior  or  Senior  year.  Laboratory,  three  periods  per  week.  One  hour 
credit.     Dr.  McHatton. 

9.  Spraying.  A  study  of  the  history  and  chemistry  of  spraying. 
Practice  in  the  making  and  application  of  material.  Prerequisite: 
Horticulture  1,  2,  and  3.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Third 
term.     Junior  or  Senior  year. One  hour  credit.      Dr.  McHatton. 

10.  Landscape  Gardening.  A  study  of  the  various  schools  of  land 
scape  architecture.  The  plants  used  in  producing  the  various  effects 
This  course  is  especially  adapted  for  Smith-Hughes  and  Home  Eco 
nomics  students.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1,  2,  and  3,  or  equivalent 
Three  lectures  per  week.  Third  term.  One  hour  credit.  Dr.  Mc- 
Hatton. 

11.  Advanced  Pomology.  A  course  in  the  detailed  study  of  the  prac- 
tical and  scientific  pluses  of  fruit  growing.  Prerequisite:  Horticul- 
ture 1  to  10  inclusive.  Three  lectures  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
Senior  year.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  McHatton. 

12.  Thesis.  A  problem  relative  to  any  of  the  following  courses:  11. 
14.  15,  and  16  will  be  assigned  to  the  student  for  study.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  a  thesis  stating  the  problem,  results,  etc..  will  be  required. 
Three  laboratory  periods  per  week  throughout  the  year  for  Seniors. 
Course  12  must  be  taken  by  students  majoring  in  horticulture.  Three 
hours  credit.     Dr.  McHatton. 

13.  Economic  Entomology.  A  course  in  practical  entomology  de- 
signed especially  for  use  upon  the  farm.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  identification  of  insects  and  their  control.  Last  half  year.  Junior 
or  Senior.  Two  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture  per  week.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     Dr.  McHatton. 

14.  Advanced  Olericulture.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  vegetable 
culture,  both  outdoors  and  under  glass.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1 
to  10  inclusive.  Three  lectures  per  week  given  throughout  the  year  to 
Seniors.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  McHatton. 
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15.  Advanced  Floriculture.  A  study  of  the  more  practical  and 
scientific  problems  of  flower  growing,  both  under  glass  and  outdoors. 
Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1  to  10  inclusive.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
Open  to   Seniors.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  McHatton. 

16.  Advanced  Landscape  Gardening.  An  advanced  course  in  the 
study  of  the  various  schools  of  landscape  art  considering  composition, 
materials,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1  to  10  inclusive.  Three 
lectures  per  week.     Seniors.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  McHatton. 

23.  Home  Orcharding.  The  problem  of  a  home  orchard,  its  size, 
varieties  and  species  of  fruits.  Offered  only  to  the  women  of  the  six 
weeks  short  course.  This  course  will  be  accepted  as  one  hour  of  the 
six  hours  of  Agriculture  required  in  the  B.S.  Home  Economics  de- 
gree. Four  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  six 
weeks.     One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Keener. 

24.  Home  Vegetable  Gardening.  The  problem  of  a  home  vegetable 
garden,  its  size,  varieties,  etc.  It  is  offered  only  to  the  women  of  the 
six  weeks  short  course.  This  course  will  be  accepted  as  one  hour  of 
the  six  hours  of  Agriculture  required  in  the  B.S.  Home  Economics 
degree.  Four  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  six 
weeks.     One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Keener. 

Advanced   Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate   School. 

NOTE : — The  professor  in  charge  will  not  be  required  to  give  Courses  11, 
14,  15,  or  16  to  less  than  five  students  unless  the  whole  senior  class  in  horticul- 
ture is  less  than  five  in  which  case  he  may  put  all  the  members  in  one  course, 
most  acceptable  to  them.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  especially 
desirable,  mature  and  sufficiently  prepared  students  who  wish  to  enter  any  of 
the  above  courses. 

NOTE: — Juniors  and  Seniors  specializing  in  Horticulture  will  be  expected  to 
make  one  inspection  trip  each  year  to  certain  designated  points  in  the   state. 

JOURNALISM 

1.  Newspaper  Reporting  and  Correspondence.  The  work  of  the  re- 
porter and  the  correspondent;  gathering  news;  writing  news;  news 
values.  Three  terms.  Two  hours  a  week  class  work  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory  session.     Professor  Sanford  and  Associate  Professor  Drewry. 

2.  Copy  Reading.  Editing  newspaper  copy  and  writing  newspaper 
headings;  writing  and  re-writing  from  assignments.  Two  hours  a 
week  class  work  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  session.  Three  terms. 
Associate  Professor  Drewry. 

3.  Feature  Writing  and  Special  Articles.  Practice  in  writing  ar- 
ticles of  a  varied  character  to  suit  the  miscellaneous  needs  of  the 
newspaper.  Special  study  is  devoted  to  the  short  story  and  the  feature 
story.     Two   terms.     Three  hours  a   week.     Professor  Sanford. 

4.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism.  Journalism  in  various 
periods  and  conditions;  the  aims  of  journalism.  First  term.  Three 
hours  a  week.     Professor  Sanford. 

5.  The    Editorial.     The    theory    and    practice    of   editorial    writing, 
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interpretation  and  comment;  preparation  and  presentation  of  the  edi- 
torial page.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Third  term.  Three  hours 
a  week.     Associate  Professor  Drewry. 

6.  The  Community  Paper.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  open  the  whole 
field  of  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  the  country  field.  Open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  One  term.  Three  hours  a  week.  Professor 
San  ford. 

7.  Newspaper  Advertising.  A  survey  of  the  advertising  field  from 
the  standpoints  of  advertiser,  agency,  and  medium;  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  writing  advertising  copy;  special  attention  to  selling  plans, 
booklets,  posters,  etc.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  a  week.  Associate 
Professor  Drewry. 

8.  The  Magazine.  A  study  of  the  development  and  influence  of  the 
magazine;  a  study  of  individual  American  magazines — their  policies, 
purposes,  achievements,  contents,  and  needs  from  the  standpoint  of 
material.  One  term .  Three  hours  a  week.  Associate  Professor 
Drewry. 

9.  Class  Publications.  A  continuation  of  Journalism  8,  including 
a  study  of  religious,  agricultural,  and  educational  publications;  study 
of  magazine  articles;  the  assembling,  preparation,  and  presentation 
of  contents.  One  term.  Three  hours  a  week.  Associate  Professor 
Drewry. 

10.  Rural  Journalism.  (Agricultural  Education  17).  Study  of 
rural  publicity  report  writing,  press  work;  special  work  in  the  com- 
pilation and  arrangement  of  statistical  data.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period,  third  term.     One  hour  credit.     Professor  Chapman. 

11.  Newspaper  Ethics.  Canons  of  Journalism.  Ethical  vs.  un- 
ethical practice.  Partisanship.  Propaganda.  Journalism  as  a  pro- 
fession. One  term.  Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  credit.  Associate 
Professor  Drewry. 

12.  The  Law  of  the  Press.  Three  hours  a  week.  One  term.  One 
hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Drewry. 

13.  Public  Opinion  and  the  Press.  (Prerequisite,  Journalism  4,  to 
be  taken  first  term  of  same  year  in  which  this  course  is  taken  the  last 
two  terms).  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  problems  involved  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Publicity.  Comparative  reading.  Two 
terms.     Three  hours   a  week.     Two  hours  credit.     Professor  Stanford. 

14.  Literary  Criticism.  A  study  of  the  methods  and  standards  in 
the  preparation  of  critical  reviews  of  books  and  other  publications  for 
newspapers  and  magazines.  This  is  followed  by  practical  exercises 
in  the  composition  of  such  reviews,  with  guidance  and  comment  by  the 
instructor.  One  term.  Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  credit.  Asso- 
cite  Professor  Drewry. 

15.  Georgia  Literature.     A  study  of  Sidney  Lanier  and  Joel  Chandler 
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Harris,  and  of  Harry  Stilwell  Edwards  and  other  contemporary 
writers.  One  term.  Three  hours  a  week.  One  hour  credit.  Professor 
San  ford. 

LATIN 

1.  The  reading  of  a  play  of  Terence,  and  of  selections  from  Livy. 
Review  of  grammar  and  exercises  in  translations  into  Latin.  Three 
hours  a  week.     Three  terms.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Hooper. 

2.  Reading  of  Horace,  selected  odes,  and  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  Book  1. 
Metres  and  weekly  exercises.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Hooper. 

3.  Reading  of  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles;  Tacitus,  Annals;  Pliny, 
selected  letters.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Three  hours 
credit.     Professor  Hooper. 

4.  Reading  of  plays  of  Terence  and  Platus,  and  selections  of  authors 
not  read  in  the  lower  classes.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Hooper. 

20.  A  Beginning  Course,  for  those  who  have  not  previously  studied 
the  subject.  Open  to  students  in  the  Junior  or  Senior  classes,  who 
have  had  at  least  two  years  college  work  in  a  foreign  language;  but 
not  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Latin.  With  more  mature  students 
who  have  had  language  training  progress  is  more  rapid. 

21.  (Not  offered  in  1928-1929).  A  continuation  of  course  20,  the 
completion  of  the  two  satisfying  the  Latin  requirement  for  the  A.B. 
degree. 

MATHEMATICS 

21.  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry.  An  elementary  course. 
Six  hours  per  week  for  one  term.     Two  hours  credit.     Mr.  Hill. 

1.  Trigonometry.  Plane.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  term.  Ojie 
hour  credit.  Professors  Stephens,  Barrow,  Messrs.  Hill,  Harden,  Stan- 
ley, Akin,  and  Florence. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry.  Elementary  course.  Three  hours  per 
week,  second  and  third  terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Professors  Ste- 
phens, Barrow,  Messrs.  Hill.  Hardin.  Stanley.  Akin,  Florence. 

3.  Calculus.  An  introductory  course.  Three  hours  per  week,  first 
half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credits  Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2. 
Professors  Stephens  and  Barrow. 

4.  Algebra.  Three  hours  per  week,  second  half-year.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  1,  2.  Professors  Stephens  and  Bar- 
row. 

5.  Calculus.  Differential  and  Integral.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Courses  3,  4.  Pro- 
fessor Barrow. 
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6.  BTATI8TK  b.     Three  hours  per  week,  first  or  second  half-year.     One 


and  one-half  hours.     Prerequisite:   Courses  1,  2  or  21.     Professor  Bar- 
rtrflf  and  Mr.  Hardin. 

7.  Differential  Equations.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  half-year. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Course  5.  Professor 
Stephens.     (Not  given  unless  elected  by  three  or  more). 

8.  Analytical  Geometry.  An  advanced  course.  Three  hours  per 
week  for  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Course  5.  (Not  given  unless  elected  by  three  or  more).  Professor 
Barrow. 

9.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  Three  hours  per  week,  second  half- 
year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Course  5.  (Not 
given  unless  elected  by  three  or  more).     Professor  Stephens. 

11.  Theory  of  Investment.  Annuities,  bonds,  and  insurance.  Three 
hours  per  week,  first  or  second  half-year.  Orujandjniejlialf  hours 
credit.  Prerequisites:  Courses  1,  2  or  21.  Professor  Stephens  and 
Mr.  Hardin. 

12.  College  Geometry.  Three  hours  per  week  for  half-year.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.  Prerequisites:  Courses  3,  4.  Professor 
Gumming. 

10.  Teaching  High  School  Mathematics.  Three  hours  per  week 
for  second  term.  One  hour  credit  in  Education.  See  Education  14-d. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  3,  4.  (Not  given  unless  elected  by  five  or  more.) 
Professor  Stephens. 

Advanced   Courses   are  given   in  the  Graduate   School. 

MUSIC 

The  aim  of  the  newly  established  Department  of  Music  is  to  cul- 
tivate a  knowledge  of  music  among  the  students  by  means  of  the  study 
of  the  fundamentals,  lectures  on  musical  subjects,  recitals,  and  by 
the  encouragement  of  student  activities  in  music,  such  as  the  Chapel 
Choir,  the  Music  Club,  the  Glee  Clubs,  and  other  musical  interests  that 
will  develop. 

The  technical  courses  offered,  although  at  first  necessarily  of  funda- 
mental character,  will  be  of  university  standard.  More  advanced 
specialized  subjects  will  be  added  later.  These  courses  are  offered  as 
electives  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  regular  courses  of  study. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  development  of  taste  and  appreciation 
of  music  so  that  the  student  may  understand  and  appreciate  music  as 
well  as  the  other  arts. 

For  students  desiring  special  individual  training  in  any  particular 
instrument,  arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  director  of  the  de- 
partment for  such  instruction.     Extra  tuition  will  be  charged  for  such 
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instruction  and   no   credit  will  be  allowed   in  the   regular  university 
work. 

1.  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation.  Required  of  all  Glee  Club  stu- 
dents. Intensive  study  of  intervals.  Problems  of  rhythm  and  pitch 
in  all  major  and  minor  scales.  Work  in  ear  training  on  material  used 
in  sight  singing.  Dictated  melodies  to  be  written  by  the  class  up  to 
melodies  corresponding  in  difficulty  with  Bach's  "Inventions."  One 
hour  per  week.     One  hour  credit.     Professor  Hodgson. 

NOTE: — This  course  will  be  open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  but 
credit  of  one  hour  will  not  be  counted  until  the  student  has  taken 
Music  2  in  the  junior  or  senior  year. 

2.  History  of  Music.  From  the  time  of  Palestrina  to  the  present 
day.  A  general  literary  course  not  requiring  special  technical  skill. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  central  figures  of 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries  and  their  main  contributions  to  music, 
prefaced  by  a  brief  outline  of  musical  history  from  the  time  of  ancient 
Greece  to  the  18th  century.  Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two 
hours  per  week.     Two  hours  credit.     Professor  Hodgson. 

3.  Appreciation  of  Music  An  illustrated  course  of  the  history  of 
music,  held  in  the  evening.  A  general  cultural  course  to  encourage 
the  love  of  music  in  the  form  of  informal  lecture  recitals  open  to  all 
students  and  faculty  members.  Others  may  attend  on  the  payment 
of  a  small  fee.  One  evening  per  week.  One  hour  credit  (only  for 
students  in  Music  2.)     Professor  Hodgson. 

4.  Chapel  Choir.  Number  of  members  limited.  Admission  ac- 
cording to  vacancies  and  upon  preliminary  trial  in  sight  singing.  The 
duties  of  the  Chapel  Choir  are  to  sing  at  daily  morning  prayers,  and 
to  give  at  least  one  cantata  during  the  year.  The  members  of  the 
choir  will  have  the  benefit  of  choir  training  and  ensemble  singing 
with  the  Burke  three-manual  organ.  No  credit  hours.  Professor 
Hodgson. 

5.  Men's  Instrumental  and  Glee  Club.  An  organization  open  to 
all  men  who  qualify  in  voice  and  instrumental  trials.  The  Club  takes 
a  trip  each  year,  visiting  the  principal  cities  in  the  state.  No  credit. 
Professor  Hodgson. 

6.  Women's  Glee  Club.  An  organization  open  to  all  women  who 
qualify  in  voice  trials.     No  credit.     Professor  Hodgson. 

21.  Harmony.  "The  grammar  of  music,"  through  Secondary 
Sevenths.  From  the  beginning  of  the  course  close  and  open  harmony 
are  used  in  the  exercises,  harmonizing  of  soprano  melodies  and  com- 
position of  original  form.  Prerequisite:  Ability  to  read  music  nota- 
tion. Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three 
hours  credit.     Professor  Hodgson. 
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More  advanced   courses  in  musical  composition  will  be  added  each 

year. 

Eta  ir.u.  COUB8E.  This  consists  of  performances  of  eminent  musicians 
during  the  year.     Students  are  admitted  upon  payment  of  a  fee. 

PHILOSOPHY 

NOTE: — The  following  courses  will  be  given  only  if  scheduled. 
Consult  the  daily  schedule  before  registering.  Philosophy  1-2  is  the 
first  course  to  be  taken  as  prerequisite  for  the  other  courses. 

1-2.  Introduction  to  Psychology.  Especially  adapted  for  candidates 
for  the  Arts  degrees. 

(1).  General  Psychology.  A  study  of  mental  life  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  mind  and  of  behavior,  with  attention  to  the  applica- 
tions of  these  laws  to  the  problems  of  philosophy  and  everyday  life. 
First  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Associate  Professor 
Webster. 

(2).  How  to  use  the  Mind,  (a)  How  to  study  (The  Learning  Pro- 
cess.) (b)  The  art  of  thinking  and  the  organization  of  thought. 
(Logic.) 

Interchangeable  with  this,  the  second  part  of  this  course  may  be 
given  to  a  study  of  Social  Psychology  or  of  Ethics. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  is  prerequisite  for  the  second  part. 
Second  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Associate  Professor 
Webster. 

4-5.  General  Phhosophy. 

(4).  An  elementary  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  philoso- 
phy, the  relation  of  philosophy  to  other  fields  of  knowledge,  the  most 
important  types  of  philosophical  theory,  and  a  brief  history  of  philoso- 
phy. 

(5).  A  sketch  of  the  movements  of  thought  of  the  mediaeval  and 
modern  periods  with  special  attention  to  the  culmination  in  a  demo- 
cratic age  and  to  the  confusion  and  conflict  of  ideals  in  this  age  of 
capitalism. 

Prerequisite:  Philosophy  1-2  or  equivalent.  The  year.  Three  hours 
credit.     Professor  Woofter. 

9.  Systems  of  Pun.osoriiY.  This  course  will  give  the  student  a  sur- 
vey of  the  development  of  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  with 
something  of  a  critical  evaluation  of  modern  Realism.  Idealism,  and 
Humanism.  Textbook  and  source  materials.  Prerequisites:  Philo- 
sophy 1-2  and  4-5.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Professor 
Hutchinson. 

20.  Social  Philosophy.  (1)  An  introductory  survey  of  the  philos- 
ophical presuppositions  of  Sociology  as  a  science.  (2)  The  origin  and 
development  of  society,  and  an  analysis  of  social  institutions,  customs, 
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etc.,   as   factors   in   social   control.      (3)    The   distinction  between   the 
realistic  and  the   pragmatic  humanistic   interpretations  of  the  social 
process.     Prerequisite:    Sociology  5  and  Philosophy  1-2  or  4-5.     Three 
terms.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Hutchinson. 
Advanced  Courses   are  given   in  the   Graduate   School. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    FOR    MEN 

1.  First  Year  Program.  Three  terms.  Required  of  all  male  Fresh- 
men. 

First  Term  Courses:  1,  Freshman  football;  2,  basketball;  3,  cross 
country;  4,  tennis;  5,  golf;  6,  swimming;  7,  boxing  and  wrestling; 
8,  gymnasium  work. 

Second  Term  Courses:  1,  basketball;  2,  cross  country;  3.  swimming; 
4,  class  basketball;  5,  fraternity  basketball;  6,  dormitory  basketball; 
7,  boxing  and  wrestling;   8,  gymnasium  work. 

Third  Term  Courses:  1,  Freshman  baseball;  2,  Freshman  track;  3, 
golf;   4,  tennis;   5,  spring  football;   6,  swimming. 

2.  Second  Year  Program.  As  prerequisite  to  three  hours  of  credit 
in  Physical  Education.  Varsity  candidates  for  two  squads  or  Varsity 
candidate  for  squad  for  two  years. 

3.  Third  of  Fourth  Year  Program.  Class  work.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice of  coaching.  Prerequisite:  full  second  year  work,  candidate  for 
any  two  squads  in  one  year  or  candidate  for  any  squad  for  two  years. 
Three  hours  credit. 

Intra-Mural  Program.     Under  direction  of  the  department. 

No  football. 

Basketball — (a)  company  teams;  (b)  class  teams;  (c)  inter-frater- 
nity teams;  (d)  dormitory  teams;  (e)  department  teams;  (f)  faculty 
teams. 

Baseball — (a)  company  teams;  (b)  class  teams;  (c)  inter-fraternity 
teams;  (d)  dormitory  teams;  (e)  department  teams;  (f)  faculty 
teams. 

Track — Inter-class  track  meet;  inter-fraternity  track  meet;  military 
physical  fitness  meet  for  student  body. 

PHYSICAL.   EDUCATION   FOR   WOMEN 

1.  Physical  Education.  This  course  includes  athletics,  dancing, 
swimming  and  natural  gymnastics.  Special  classes  in  individual  gym- 
nastics are  offered  for  those  having  weak  hearts,  faulty  posture,  under- 
weight, etc.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Entire  year.  Misses 
Lunday  and  Ayres. 

2.  Physical  Education.  Athletics,  individual  gymnastics,  more  ad- 
vanced dancing,  swimming  and  natural  gymnastics  are  offered.  Some 
choice   in   the  type   of  work   taken   will  be   permitted.     Prerequisite: 
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Physical   Education   1.     One  and   one-half  hours  credit.     Entire  year 
Misses  Lumlay  and  Ayres. 

4.  Horsemanship.  Will  include  saddling  and  unsaddling,  the  aids, 
gaits,  change  of  direction,  supplying  exercises,  riding  without  stir- 
rups, jumping,  and  cross-country  riding.  The  students  will  be  required 
to  furnish  their  own  riding  habits,  breeches,  flannel  shirt  or  coat, 
boots  or  leggins  with  high  shoes  and  cap  or  sport  hat.  Written 
permission  from  parents  or  guardian  and  physician's  certificate  will 
be  required.     Second  term.     Major  Whitney. 

6.  Swimming.  Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  swimming,  div- 
ing, life  saving,  training,  and  coaching,  rules  of  events.  American 
Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Test  is  given.  Three  recitations  per  week. 
First  term.     Junior  or   Senior.     One-half  hour  credit.     Miss  . 

7.  Games.  This  course  includes  games  suitable  for  playgrounds, 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  ranging  from  simplest  games  to 
organized  team  games,  such  as  dodge  ball,  captain  ball,  etc.  The 
psychology  of  play,  selection,  adaptation,  and  relative  value  of  material 
will  be  discussed.  First  term.  Sophomore  or  Junior  elective.  One 
hour  credit.     Miss  Ayres. 

8.  Moderate  Sports.  This  course  involves  technique  of  field  ball, 
soccer,  tennis  and  volley  ball.  Rules,  methods  of  coaching  organiza- 
tion of  tournaments,  etc.  will  be  studied  with  practice  in  coaching 
under  supervision.  A  study  will  be  made  of  motor  efficiency  tests, 
including  practice  in  testing  and  scoring.  Second  term.  Sophomore 
or  Junior  elective.     One  hour  credit.     Miss  Ayres. 

9.  First  Aid.  Course  of  instruction,  treatment  of  accidents  and 
emergencies,  and  the  development  of  habits  and  attitudes  of  health. 
A  Red  Cross  diploma  in  first  aid  is  available  for  those  passing  the 
examination.  Three  periods  per  week.  First  half,  third  term.  Soph- 
omore or  Junior  elective.     One-half  hour  credit.     Miss  Ayres. 

10.  Major  Sports.  The  technique  of  hockey,  basketball,  baseball, 
field  and  track.  Study  of  rules,  duties  of  officials,  instruction  and 
practice  in  coaching  and  refereeing.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education 
8.     First  term.     Junior.     One  hour  credit.     Miss  Ayres. 

11.  Tactics  and  Gymnastics.  Graded  course  in  tactics  and  gym- 
nastics, including  natural  and  formal  drill  and  the  use  of  various 
forms  of  apparatus.  Some  Danish  Gymnastics  will  be  given.  Second 
term.     Junior.     One  hour  credit.     Miss  Ayres. 

12.  Folk  Dancing  and  Singing  Games.  Representative  national 
dances  and  singing  games  suitable  for  all  grades  will  be  presented 
Third  term.     Junior.     One  hour  credit.     Miss . 

13.  Kinesiology.  A  study  of  the  anatomical  mechanism  involved  in 
bodily  movement  and  developments.     Prerequisite:   Zoology  21.     Three 
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recitations   per  week.     Junior   first  half  year.     Credit,  one  and   one- 
half  hours.     Miss  Ayres. 

15.  Individual  Gymnastics.  Presentation  of  the  more  common  pos- 
tural and  foot  defects  and  discussion  of  measures  for  their  correction. 
Lecture  and  laboratory  work  under  supervision.  Prerequisite:  Physi- 
cal Education  13.  Junior  or  Senior.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory. 
Second  half  year.  Credit,  one  and  one-half  hours.  Time  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Miss  Ayres. 

16.  Normal  Diagnosis  and  Anthropometry.  A  practical  course  deal- 
ing with  instruction  in  history  taking,  methods  of  examinations,  physi- 
cal measurements,  significance  and  detection  of  common  physical  de- 
fects. Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  13.  Three  lectures.  First 
term.     Senior.     Credit,  one  hour.     Time  to  be  arranged.     Miss  Ayres. 

17.  Pageantry.  This  course  includes  instruction  and  practice  in 
arrangement,  costuming  and  production  of  pageants  and  festivals. 
Prerequisites:  Physical  Education  1,  2,  and  20.  Third  term.  Two 
hours  per  week.  Credit,  one-half  hour.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Miss 
Ayres. 

20.  Dancing.  The  work  of  this  course  includes  appreciation  and 
interpretation  of  music  and  pantomimic  dancing  through  natural  and 
full  bodily  movement.  A  special  costume  is  required.  Prerequisites: 
Physical  Education  1  and  2.  Two  periods  per  week.  Entire  year. 
One  hour  credit.     Miss  . 

22.  Clogging.  This  course  will  include  representative  clog  and 
character  dances.  Three  hours  per  week.  Second  term.  Junior  or 
Senior.     One-half  hour  credit.     Miss  . 

24.  Advanced  Swimming.  This  course  will  include  form  swimming 
and  diving  and  life  saving.  Three  recitations  per  week,  first  term. 
One-half  hour  credit.    Miss  . 

39.  Organization  Leadership.  Scouting  and  other  organizations 
for  the  adolescent  girl.  This  course  includes  training  for  Girl  Scout 
and  Camp  Fire  leadership  under  special  representatives  of  these  or- 
ganizations. Last  half,  third  term.  Sophomore  or  Junior  elective??. 
One-half  hour  credit.     Miss  Ayres. 

40.  Health.  The  principles  of  personal  hygiene  will  be  presented. 
The  various  aspects  of  community  hygiene  will  be  considered.  Pre- 
requisites: Physiology,  Bacteriology  1,  Ag.  Chem.  1.  First  end  second 
terms.     Senior.     Two  hours  credit.     Miss  Lunday. 

41.  Health  Education.  Health  education  and  practice  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  This  course  includes  general  and 
special  principles  which  should  govern  the  reorganization  of  plans, 
correlation  of  health  teachings  with  other  subjects  and  practice  in 
selection  of  material  and  methods   of  teaching.     Prerequisite:    Physi- 
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cal  Education  40.     Third  term.     Senior.     One  hour  credit.     Miss  Lun- 
day. 

43.  History  of  Physical  Education.  The  course  will  include  study 
of  historical  conditions  influencing  physical  education  as  well  as  its 
modern  tendencies  and  advancements.  Three  hours  a  week.  Third 
term.     Junior.     One    hour    credit.     Miss   Lunday. 

44.  Theory  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  Includes  dis- 
cussion of  ideals,  aims,  and  objectives  of  physical  education  and  prac- 
tice in  the  selection  and  use  of  suitable  teaching  materials.  Prerequis- 
ite: Senior  standing  in  Physical  Education.  First  hUf  year.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.    Miss  Lunday. 

45.  Practice  Teaching.  A  minimum  of  one  and  one-half  hours  is 
required  of  seniors  majoring  in  Physical  Education.  One  lecture. 
Laboratory  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  Physical 
Education.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Miss  Lunday. 

PHYSIOS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

Physics 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Physics  for  the  B.S.  General  or  A.B. 
degrees : 

Physics  21,  Physics  3  or  Physics  4,  Physics  5,  Mathematics  1-2-3. 
Chemistry  21.  For  students  preparing  for  a  professional  career  in 
Physics,  either  as  college  teachers  or  research  or  industrial  workers, 
the  following  courses  should  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  above: 
Mathematics.  Advanced  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations;  Chemis- 
try, Organic  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis;  Phy- 
sics, Advanced  courses  in  one  of  Mechanics,  Electricity,  Sound  and 
Light,  Heat.  Such  advanced  courses  will  be  announced  later  as  of- 
fered beginning  1929-1930. 

21.  Elementary  Physics.  An  introductory  course,  descriptive  in 
character,  emphasizing  the  historical  developments  of  Physics  and 
its  practical  applications.  Desirable  preceding  or  parallel  course. 
Plane  Trigonometry.  Three  hours  a  week  recitation  and  lecture 
and  one  laboratory  period  a  week  of  two  hours.  Three  terms.  Four 
hours  credit.  Professor  Hendren.  Associate  Professor  Dixon  and 
Messrs.  Garter,  Henry.  Tolar,  and  Lang. 

3.  General  Physics.  A  laboratory  course  in  experimental  Physics 
and  physical  measurements  based  upon  the  elementary  course  Physics 
21.     The  course  is  offered   in  four  sub-divisions  as  follows: 

3A — Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Liquids: 

3B — Electricity  and  Magnetism: 

3C — Molecular  Physics  and  Heat: 

3D — Sound  and  Light. 

Each  of  the  above  subdivisions  requires  one  houfl  per  week  of  con- 
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ference  and  recitation  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each 
per  week  for  one  term.  The  work  will  be  somewhat  varied  for  each 
student  to  meet  his  individual  needs  and  the  schedule  of  each  stu- 
dent will  be  fixed  by  arrangement.  Each  subdivision  has  a  credit 
value  of  one  hour  if  used  as  a  supplementary  course  to  Physics  21 
to  make  up  the  Physics  22,  23,  or  24  announced  below.  Credit  for 
the  four  subdivisions.  Four  hours.  Professor  Hendren  and  Messrs. 
Carter,  Henry,  and  Tolar. 

22.  An  elective  course  for  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  con- 
sisting of  Physics  21  followed  by  any  one  of  the  sub-divisions  of 
Physics  3.     Credit,  five  hours. 

23.  An  elective  course  for  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  con- 
sisting of  Physics  21  followed  by  any  two  of  the  sub-divisions  of 
Physics  3.     Credit,  six  hours. 

24.  An  elective  course  for  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  con- 
sisting of  Physics  21  followed  by  any  three  of  the  sub-divisions  of 
Physics  3.     Credit,  six  hours. 

4.  General  Physics.  A  second  year  course  in  general  Physics 
but  emphasizing  the  work  in  Mechanics  and  Electricity.  The  Fall 
Term  will  be  devoted  to  Mechanics,  the  Winter  Term  to  Electricity 
and  the  Spring  Term  to  selected  topics  from  Electricity,  Heat,  Light. 
In  the  Spring  Term  an  especial  emphasis  will  be  put  upon  the  recent 
developments  in  Physics  along  the  lines  of  the  electron  theory,  atomic 
structure,  and  radiation.  Prerequisites:  Physics  21  and  Mathematics 
1-2.  Desirable  parallel,  or  preceding  courses:  Chemistry  21  and  Mathe- 
matics 3.  Three  hours  recitation  and  lecture  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  two  hours  each  week  for  the  three  terms.  Credit,  four  hours. 
Section  1,  primarily  for  elective  students,  section  2  primarily  for 
engineering  students.  Professor  Hendren.  Associate  Professor  Dixon 
and  Mr.  Henry. 

5.  General  Physics.  Fall  Term,  Sound  and  Light.  Winter  Term, 
Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  Spring  Term,  History  of  Physics 
and  modern  developments.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1-2  and  Physics 
2.  Desirable  parallel  or  preceding  courses:  Mathematics  3-5  and  Chem- 
istry 21.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and  lecture  and  a  labora- 
tory period  of  two  hours  per  week  for  the  three  terms.  Credit,  four 
hours.     Professor  Hendren. 

Astronomy 

1-2.  An  introductory  course.  The  Fall  and  Winter  Terms  (As- 
tronomy 1)  will  be  devoted  to  a  descriptive  study  of  the  Solar 
System  and  the  Stars  with  some  applications  to  the  measurement  of 
time,  azimuth,  latitude  and  longitude.  The  Spring  Term  will  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  Astrophysics  primarily.     Prerequisites:    Physics 
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2  and  Mathematics  1-2.  In  general  two  hours  per  week  will  be  de- 
voted to  recitation  and  lecture  work  and  one  period  of  two  hours 
per  week  to  laboratory  or  observatory  work.  In  the  Fall  Term  how- 
ever eight  of  the  recitation  periods  will  be  replaced  by  night  observa- 
tions on  the  stars.     Credit,  three  hours.    Professor  Hendrrn. 

POULTRY   HUSBANDRY 

20-21.  General  Poultry.  Study  of  breeds  and  varieties;  culling 
judging,  and  exhibiting;  poultry  house  construction;  feeds  and  feed- 
ing; egg  production;  parasites  and  diseases;  mating  and  breeding;  in- 
cubation and  brooding;  care  of  growing  stock;  caponizing.  fattening, 
and  killing;  advertising  and  marketing.  Four  lectures  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods.  First  or  second  term.  Freshman.  Two  hours  credit. 
Professor  Wood  and  Adjunct  Professor  Moore. 

22.  Utility  Judging.  Entire  time  to  be  devoted  to  judging  and 
scoring  birds  for  egg  production;  study  and  practice  of  common  cull- 
ing methods.  Prerequisite:  Poultry  Husbandry  20  and  21.  Two  lec- 
tures and  one  laboratory  period  first  term.  Junior  or  Senior  elective. 
One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Moore. 

23.  Incubation  and  Brooding.  Embryology  of  the  chick,  theory  and 
practice  of  incubation;  types  and  construction  of  incubators  and 
brooders,  and  their  operation;  care  and  management  of  baby  chicks. 
Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry  20  and  21.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period.  Second  term.  Junior  or  Senior  elective.  One  hour 
credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Moore. 

24.  Poultry  Marketing.  Candling,  grading,  packing,  and  marketing 
eggs;  fattening,  killing,  picking,  and  dressing  fowls;  caponizing;  study 
of  markets,  and  cooperative  marketing.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry 20  and  21.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Third 
term.  Junior  and  Senior  elective.  One  hour  credit.  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry 22,  23,  and  24.    Professor  WoodT 

25.  Standard  Judging.  Entire  term  to  be  devoted  to  studying  the 
Standard  of  Perfection  and  practice  work  in  judging  and  placing  birds 
for  standard  requirements.  Both  score  card  and  comparative  judging 
will  be  stressed.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry  20  and  21.  Two 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  First  term.  Junior  or  Senior 
elective.     One  hour  credit.     Professor  Wood. 

26.  Poultry  Breeding.  The  laws  and  principles  of  breeding,  hered- 
ity; mendelism  as  applied  to  poultry;  line  breeding;  mating  and  selec- 
tion, care  of  breeding  stock,  etc.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry  20 
and  21.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Second  term.  Jun- 
ior  or   Senior   elective.     One   hour   credit.     Adjunct   Professor   Moore. 

27.  Poultry  Feeds  and  Feeding.  Study  of  the  comparative  value  of 
different  poultry  feeds.     Mixing  feeds  and  methods  of  feeding.     Crops 
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and  rotations.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry  20  and  21.  Two 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Third  term.  Junior  or  Senior 
elective.  One  hour  credit.  Poultry  25,  26,  and  27.  Adjunct  Professor 
Moore. 

28.  Advanced  Judging.  Study  of  the  American  Standard  of  Per- 
fection with  practice  in  judging.  Trips  will  be  made  to  nearby  poul- 
try shows.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry  20,  21,  and  25.  Two 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  First  term.  Senior.  One  hour 
credit.     Professor  Wood. 

29.  Poultry  Farm  Management.  Capital  and  labor  requirements; 
business  management;  operation  details;  records  and  accounts;  ad- 
vertising and  correspondence.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry  20, 
21,  22,  and  23,  inclusive.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Second 
and  third  terms.  Senior.  Two  hours  credit.  Poultry  28,  29.  Professor 
Wood. 

10.  Seminar  and  Project.  The  student  is  assigned  a  project  on 
which  to  pursue  a  definite  line  of  investigation.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  a  thesis  is  required  stating  the  problem  results,  etc.  Prerequi- 
sites: Poultry  Husbandry  20,  21,  and  23  to  27  inclusive.  Three  terms. 
Senior.     Three  hours  credit.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Wood. 

30.  General  Poultry.  Junior  and  Senior  elective  for  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agents  and  County  Agents.  Statistical  study  of  poultry 
industry;  breeds  and  varieties;  standard  selection;  utility  judging; 
poultry  house  construction;  feeds  and  feeding;  management  of  the 
layers;  artificial  illumination;  sanitation;  diseases,  parasites,  and  their 
control.  Five  one-hour  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period 
per  week  for  six  weeks.  One  hour  credit.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  Wood  and  Adjunct  Professor  Moore. 

31.  Advanced  General  Poultry.  Junior  and  Senior  elective  for 
Home  Demonstration  Agents  and  County  Agents.  Principles  of  Poul- 
try breeding;  management  of  the  breeding  stock;  natural  and  artificial 
incubation  and  brooding;  care  of  the  growing  stock;  caponizing.  fat- 
tening, killing,  and  dressing;  candling,  grading,  and  packing  eggs; 
records,  accounts,  and  advertising.  Five  one-hour  lectures  and  one 
two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for  six  weeks.  One  hour  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Poultry  Husbandry  30.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor 
Wood  and  Adjunct  Professor  Moore. 

41.  Poultry  Hygiene.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  domestic 
fowl.  Sanitation  and  disinfection  in  relation  to  the  control  and 
eradication  of  external  and  internal  parasitism  and  the  contagious  dis- 
eases of  the  fowl.  Feeds  in  their  relation  to  nutritional  diseases  and 
the  common  non-infectious  diseases.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry 
20  and  21.  Three  lectures  per  week  the  year.  Three  hours  credit. 
Junior  or  Senior  elective.     Dr.  Richardson. 


Advanced  Courses   will  be   given   in   the  Graduate   School. 
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ROMANCE    LANGUAGES 

French 

1.  A  course  for  beginners.  Three  hours  credit,  Associate  Professor 
Chance,  Miss  Ferguson,  Mr.  Close,  Mr.  Race. 

2.  A  continuation  of  French  1.  A  study  of  grammatical  difficulties 
and  idioms.  Reading  of  about  1,000  pages  from  standard  authors. 
Prerequisite:  French  1  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  credit.  Asso- 
ciate  Professor  Thaxton,  Miss  Ferguson,  Mr.  Close. 

3.  Continuation  of  French  2.  Reading  of  about  2,000  pages  of 
French,  classical  and  modern.  Study  of  French  literature  through 
texts  and  lectures  in  French.  Conducted  entirely  in  French.  Pre- 
requisite: French  2  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate 
Professor  Holland. 

4.  A  survey  course  in  French  literature,  through  Victor  Hugo.  Con- 
ducted entirely  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  2  and  3.  Optional  for 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate  Professor  Hol- 
land. 

5.  Continuation  of  French  4,  the  two  courses,  French  4  and  5, 
to  comprise  a  general  survey  of  French  literature.  Conducted  en- 
tirely in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  4.  Three  hours  credit.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Holland. 

20.  An  elementary  course  offered  as  a  Junior  language  option.  More 
comprehensive  and  more  thorough  than  French  1  as  it  is  taken  by 
maturer  students.     Three  hours  credit.     Associate  Professor  Thaxton. 

21.  A  continuation  of  French  20.  Prerequisite:  French  20.  Three 
hours  credit.     Associate  Profesor  Thaxton. 

Spanish 

3.  A  course  provided  for  students  who  have  had  Spanish  2  in  the 
University  or  its  equivalent  elsewhere.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate 
Professor  Thaxton. 

4.  Advanced  course  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  The  course  will 
consist  of  a  study  of  the  works  of  Gald6s,  Blasco  Ibanez.  and  Pio 
Baroja.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  3.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three 
terms.     Three  hours  credit.     Associate  Professor  Thaxton. 

20.  A  course  similar  to  French  20.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate 
Professor  Chance. 

21.  A  continuation  of  Spanish  20.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  20.  Three 
hours  credit.     Associate  Professor  Chance. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given   in   the  Graduate   School. 
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SOCIOLOGY    AND   SOCIAL    WORK 
A.  General  Sociology 

1-2-3.  Introductory  Sociology.  An  elementary  course  in  elementary 
sociology,  social  problems,  and  economics  as  given  in  normal  schools. 
Three  hours  credit.     (Not  scheduled). 

5.  Elements  of  Sociology.  An  introductory  course  in  the  study  of 
society  and  social  problems,  (a)  Social  determinants — biological, 
geographic,  economic,  historical,  ideal,  (b)  Elementary  social  groups 
— family,  school,  church,  state,  etc.  (c)  Social  forces,  (d)  Social 
development.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Open  to  Sophomores, 
Juniors,  Seniors.     Associate  Professors  Greene  and  Briggs. 

7.  Social  Adaptation.  A  study  of  social  behavior  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  outward  social  interactions.  Imitation  and  suggestion  as  the 
medium  for  non-reflective  social  interaction.  Conscious  behavior  a3 
a  backward,  a  present  and  a  future  reference,  and  its  significance  in 
social  causation.  A  psychological  analysis  of  the  Social  Process.  Pre- 
requisite: Philosophy  1-2  and  Sociology  5.  First  term.  One  hour 
credit.     (Not  offered   in   1928-1929). 

8.  Social  Evaluation.  Ethics  and  Religion.  A  study  of  social  inter- 
action, social  tradition,  and  social  evaluations  in  their  relation  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  moral  and  religious  ideals  and  values. 
The  methods  by  which  new  moral  and  religious  values  are  arrived  at 
by  society  and  by  the  individual,  or,  the  problems  and  methods  of 
moral  and  religious  education.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  5  and  Philoso- 
phy 1-2.  Second  and  third  terms.  Two  hours  credit.  (Not  offered 
in  1928-1929.) 

B.   Theory  and  Practice  of  Social  Welfare  Work 

10.  Social  Problems,  Normal  and  Pathological.  (1)  An  inquiry 
into  the  scope  and  methods  of  sociology  as  an  applied  science.  (2) 
The  underlying  principles  to  be  observed  in  gathering  social  facts  and 
the  importance  of  social  facts  to  the  business  and  professional  man 
as  well  as  to  the  professional  welfare  worker.  (3)  A  survey  of  the 
normal  and  pathological  aspects  of  the  major  social  problems.  Social 
work  as  a  profession.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  5.  Three  terms.  Three 
hours   credit.     Associate  Professor  Greene. 

11.  Rural  Sociology  and  Community  Organization.  Present  ten- 
dencies in  rural  as  distinct  from  the  urban  social  process.  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  state  and  of  the  community  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
existing  community  organization.  The  significance  of  the  community 
as  a  fundamental  factor  in  all  social  progress.  The  technique  of  com- 
munity organization  and  the  theory  underlying  that  technique.  Obser- 
vation of  various  manifestations  of  types  of  community  organization. 
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Prerequisite:    Sociology    5.     Three    terms.     Three   hours    credit.     Pro- 
fessor Hutchinson, 

12.  Social  WOBK.  Casi  Methods.  A  study  of  the  technique  of 
individual  and  family  case  methods  together  with  some  practice  in 
observing  these  methods  as  being  used.  Field  work  in  observation 
and  testing  for  the  purpose  of  rating  normal  and  pathological  cases 
will  be  provided  for  the  students  taking  this  course.  This  work  is 
designed  as  a  preparatory  course  for  the  social  welfare  worker  and 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  others  who  desire  some  knowledge  of 
case  methods  in  social  welfare  work.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  10. 
Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  (Admission  to  this  course  will  be 
given  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  instructor  offering  the  course.) 
Associate  Profcsso?'  Greene. 

C.     Advanced  Social  Theory 

20.  Social  Philosophy.  (1)  An  introductory  survey  of  the  philoso- 
phical presuppositions  of  Sociology  as  a  science.  (2)  The  origin  and 
development  of  society,  and  an  analysis  of  social  institutions,  customs, 
etc.,  as  factors  in  social  control.  (3)  The  distinction  between  the 
realistic  and  the  pragmatic  humanistic  interpretations  of  the  social 
process.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  5,  and  Philosophy  1-2  or  4-5.  Three 
terms.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Hutchinson. 

Advanced   Coukses   are  given   in   the   Graduate   School. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Zootechnics  and  Animal  Hygiene.  A  brief  summary  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  domestic  animals  will  be  made.  The  exterior  of 
the  horse  will  be  studied  in  relation  to  age,  soundness,  and  utility. 
Practical  horseshoeing  as  it  relates  both  to  the  normal  and  the  ab- 
normal foot  will  be  considered.  Farm  sanitation  as  it  relates  to  the 
health  of  persons  and  domestic  animals  will  be  briefly  treated.  The 
common  animal  plfgues  and  non-specific  conditions  will  be  discussed 
as  to  their  cause,  prevention,  and  economic  importance.  Entire  year. 
Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  Persells. 

Bacteriology 

1.  General  Bacteriology.  The  biological,  physiological,  and  mor- 
phological features  of  bacteria.  Laboratory  work  in  the  preparation 
of  media,  making  of  cultures,  methods  of  staining,  and  study  of  the 
physiological  activities  of  bacteria.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods.  First  half  year  for  Juniors.  Open  to  Sophomore  veterinary 
students  only.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.00. 
Dr.  Burkhart. 

2.  Pathogenic.     A  study  of  the   pathogenic  bacteria.     Prerequisite: 
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Bacteriology  1.  Sophomore  Veterinary  students  only.  Last  half  year. 
One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Breakage  fee,  $5.00.     Dr.  Burkhart. 

3.  Dairy  Bacteriology.  Consists  of  the  study  of  courses,  growth 
and  activities  of  bacteria  found  in  dairy  products.  Organisms  path- 
ogenic to  man  and  which  are  frequently  found  in  dairy  products  are 
carefully  studied.  Infectious  diseases  of  dairy  cattle  are  studied  from 
a  bacteriological  point  of  view.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  1.  One 
lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods,  last  half  of  year.  One 
and   one-half  hours  credit.     Juniors.     Breakage   fee,   $5.00.     Dr.  Burk- 

4.  Infection  and  Immunity.  A  detailed  study  of  infection  and  the- 
ories of  immunity.  The  various  paths  of  entrance  and  elimination 
of  infection  into  and  from  the  body  are  fully  discussed.  Prerequisite: 
Bacteriology  1  and  2.  Veterinary  Seniors.  One  lecture  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods,  half  year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Breakage 
fee,  $5.00.     Dr.  Burkhart. 

5.  Household  Bacteriology.  Acid  fermentation  due  to  the  growth 
of  bacteria  as  it  occurs  in  the  production  of  cheese,  bread,  sauer  kraut, 
and  other  kinds  of  pickling.  Pathological  bacteria  which  usually  con- 
taminate food  and  water  and  the  disinfection  of  premises  will  be 
studied.  Juniors  in  home  economics.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  1. 
One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods,  last  half-year.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.     Breakage  fee,  $5.00.     Dr.  Burkhart. 

Comparative   Anatomy 

5.  Histology.  A  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of  animal  tis- 
tues.  Freshmen.  First  and  second  terms.  One  lecture  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods.     Two  hours  credit.     Dr.  Jones. 

6.  Embryology.  A  study  of  reproduction  and  the  development  of 
the  embryo.  Prerequisite:  Anatomy  7,  8,  and  5,  and  Physiology  1. 
Sophomores.  One  hour  credit.  Time  to  be  arranged.  Professor 
Boyd. 

7.  Osteology  and  Arthology.  A  study  of  the  bones  and  joints. 
Freshmen.  First  term.  Three  laboratory  periods.  One  hour  credit. 
Dr.  Jones. 

8.  Myology  and  Splanchnology.  The  study  of  the  muscles  and  vis- 
cera. Prerequisite:  Anatomy  7.  Freshmen.  Second  and  third  terms. 
Three  laboratory  periods.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  Jones. 

9.  Angiology  and  Neurology.  The  study  of  the  organs  of  circulation 
and  the  nervous  system.  Prerequisite:  Anatomy  7  and  8.  Sophomore. 
First  and  second  terms.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Three  hours  credit. 
Dr.  Jones. 
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10.  Comparative  Anatomy.  Consists  of  the  study  of  the  variations 
in  form  and  structure  of  corresponding  organs  and  parts  of  the  vari- 
ous domestic  animals.  Dissections  of  the  hog,  ox,  and  dog  will  be 
made.  Prerequisite:  Anatomy  7,  8,  and  9.  Sophomore.  Third  term. 
Three  laboratory  periods.     One  hour  credit.     Dr.  Jones. 

Veterinary    Physiology 

1.  A  study  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  animal  body.  Three 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Prerequisites:  Anatomy  5,  7,  8. 
Sophomores.     Entire   year.     Four   hours    credit.     Dr.   Persells. 

Pharmacy    and   Materia   Medica 

1.  Pharmacy.  This  course  is  preliminary  to  the  study  of  Materia 
Medica.  Various  pharmaceutical  processes  are  considered.  Juniors  in 
Veterinary  Degree  Course.  Three  hours,  first  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Professor  Wilson. 

2.  Materia  Medica.  This  course  will  embrace  the  study  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  and  general  therapeutical  actions  of  drugs  from 
the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  Prerequisite:  Course  1. 
Juniors  in  Veterinary  Degree  Course.  Three  hours,  second  and  third 
terms.     Two   hours   credit.     Professor  Wilson. 

Veterinary   Therapeutics 

Veterinary  Therapeutics.  A  study  of  the  uses  of  drugs.  Prerequi- 
site: Course  in  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica.  Juniors  in  Veterinary 
Degree  Course.  Three  hours,  third  term.  One  hour  credit.  Dr.  Burk- 
hart. 

Pathology 

1.  General  Pathology.  The  causes  of  disease,  pathological  phe- 
nomena in  general  are  considered.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  1-2,  Anat- 
omy 5,  and  Bacteriology  1-2.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Juniors.     Four  hours  credit.     Drs.  Richardson  and  Jones. 

2.  Special  Pathology.  Autopsies  and  laboratory  diagnosis.  A  con- 
sideration of  pathological  conditions  of  the  various  organs  and  parts 
of  the  body.  Autopsies  of  animals  will  be  conducted.  Prerequisite: 
Pathology   1.     Three  hours   credit.     Senior   year.     Dr.  Persells. 

3.  Food  Inspection.  A  course  designed  to  cover  in  a  broad  way  the 
subject  of  food  inspection  as  it  concerns  meat  and  milk  inspection. 
Prerequisites:  as  for  Pathology  2.  Seniors.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period.  First  and  second  term.  Two  hours  credit.  Dr. 
Persells. 

4.  Parasitology.  A  study  of  the  animal  parasites  infesting  farm 
animals  and  fowls.  Juniors.  Second  and  third  terms.  Three  lectures. 
Two  hours  credit.     Dr.  Richardson. 
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Comparative    Medicine 

1.  Infectious  Diseases.  In  this  course  the  various  infectious  dis- 
eases of  animals  are  studied.  Juniors.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
recitations.     Entire  year.     Three   hours   credit.     Dr.   Burkhart. 

2.  Non-Infectious  Diseases.  All  the  diseases  not  classed  as  infec- 
tions and  which  affect  the  domestic  animals  will  be  considered  in  this 
course.  Seniors.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations.  Three 
hours  credit.     Dr.  McLendon. 

3.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  Physiological  aspects  of  feeding  and  feed- 
ing methods;  water  supply;  stables;  pastures;  sheds  and  paddocks; 
care  of  the  skin,  hoof,  and  claws;  burying,  cremation,  chemical  disin- 
fection; federal  and  state  livestock  sanitary  laws;  transportation  of 
animals.  Half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Senior.  Dr. 
Persells. 

Surgery 

1.  General  Surgery.  Wound  dressing,  suturing,  local  and  genera] 
anaesthetics,  asepsis,  and  surgical  conditions  in  general  are  studied. 
Juniors.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  per  week,  entire 
year.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  Severin. 

2.  Surgery.  A  consideration  of  the  surgical  diseases  of  the  various 
regions  of  the  body.  Dentistry  and  lameness  are  included.  Seniors. 
Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  exercises, 
entire  year.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.   Severin. 

3.  Clinics.  Daily  clinics  will  be  held  at  the  hospital,  and  Junior 
and  Senior  students  will  be  assigned  to  the  care  of  patients  and  re- 
quired to  diagnose  cases  and  to  recommend  and  administer  treatment 
under  the  supervision  of  the  professor  in  charge  and  to  assist  at  all 
operations.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  daily,  entire  year.  Three 
hours  credit.     No  text  required.     Dr.  Severin  and  Dr.  McLendon. 

4.  Clinical  Diagnosis.  A  systematic  study  of  the  methods  used  to 
recognize  or  identify  diseases  in  the  living  animal.  Juniors.  Three 
hours  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for  one  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Or.  Severin. 

5.  Horseshoeing.  A  special  study  of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  and  the 
methods  of  shoeing  and  balancing  used  to  overcome  abnormal  con- 
ditions. Juniors.  Three  hours  of  lectures,  recitations  and  demonstra- 
tions for  one  term.     One  hour  credit.     Dr.  Severin. 

6.  Surgical  Exercises.  Elective  senior  year.  One  hour  credit.  This 
is  a  laboratory  course  in  which  students  will  be  required  to  perform 
all  the  more  common  surgical  operations  upon  properly  anaesthetized 
large  and  small  animals.     Dr.  Severin. 

Ophthalmology.     A  study  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages.     Seniors. 
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Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures,  recitations,  clinics  and  demonstra- 
tions, and  surgical  exercises  for  one  term.  One  hour  credit.  Dr. 
in. 
S.  OBSTETRICS.  A  course  of  study  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  organs  of  reproduction  of  the  female,  the  diseases  incident  to 
pregnancy  and  parturition,  and  diseases  of  new  born  animals.  Seniors. 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  clinics  constitute  the  work  of  the  course. 
Three  hours  per  week  for  two  terms.     Two  hours  credit.     Dr.  Severin. 

Veterinary    Jurisprudence 

A  course  of  lectures  on  law  as  it  applies  to  the  veterinarian  as  a 
practioner.  Legal  principles,  federal,  state,  and  municipal  laws,  acts, 
and  ordinances  affecting  the  veterinarian  receive  the  necessary  at- 
tention. Seniors.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Dr.  Richardson. 

ZOOLOGY 

lOa-b.  General  Physiology.  Lecture  course  of  three  hours  per  week 
for  three  terms.     Three  hours  credit.     Associate  Professor  Huff. 

21.  General  Zoology.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per 
week  for  three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Professor  Boyd,  Mr.  Causey. 
and  Mr.  Per  sail. 

22.  General  Zoology.  Recommended  for  students  who  expect  to  take 
advanced  courses  in  Zoology  and  required  of  all  pre-medical  students. 
Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  three  terms. 
Five  hours  credit.     Professor  Boyd,  Mr.  Causey,  and  Mr.  Persall. 

51.  Protozoology.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
for  three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  21  or  22. 
Professor  Boyd. 

52.  Entomology.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
for  three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  21  or  22. 
Associate  Professor  Huff. 

53.  Vertebrate  Morphology.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory  peri- 
ods per  week  for  three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Zo- 
ology 21  or  22.     Associate  Professor  Huff. 

^  55.  Comparative  Histology.  Three  lectures  and  six  hours  labora- 
tory per  week  for  the  fall  term.  Two  hours  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  21  or  22.    Professor  Boyd  and  Miss  Whitehead. 

56.  Cytology  Three  lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory  per  week 
for  the  winter  term.  Two  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  21  or 
22,  and   55.     Professor  Boi/d  and  Miss  Whitehead. 

57.  Embryology.  Three  lectures  and  six  hours  laboratory  per  week 
for  the  spring  term.  Two  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  21  or 
22,  and  56.     Professor  Boyd  and  lfiS8  Wliitehcad. 
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58.  Zoological  Technique.  Twelve  hours  laboratory  per  week  for 
the  winter  term.  Given  only  to  advanced  students  selected  by  the 
department.     Two  hours  credit.     Associate  Professor  Huff. 

60.  Organic  Evolution.  Three  lectures  per  week  for  three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  21  or  22,  53,  and  57.  Pro- 
fessor Boyd. 
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C.  M.  SNELLING,  Sc.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

W.   H.   BOCOCK,   LL.D.,   Dean   of   the   Graduate    School    (to   June    20, 

1928). 
R.   P.   STEPHENS,  Ph.D.,   Dean  of  the   Graduate   School    (from   June 

20,   1928). 


HISTORICAT 

Although  the  first  statutes  of  the  Un'versity  contemplated  resident 
graduate  students,*  it  was  the  custom  here  (as  it  was  elsewhere,  and 
perhaps  still  is  in  some  universities)  to  confer  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  upon  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  good  character  who,  three  years 
or  more  after  graduation,  should  formally  app'y  for  the  degree  and 
pay  a  fee  therefor. t  In  18o8  a  course  of  study  wJis  laid  down  which 
candidates  fcr  u«  Master's  degree  were  to  pursue.  From  1869  until 
1890  the  regulations  required  the  candidate  successfully  to  complete 
the  most  advanced  course  in  each  of  the  academic  (nonprofessional) 
schools.  In  1892  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  became^  what  they 
have  since  substantially  remained;  slight  modifications  have  bev<<n  made 
from  time  to  time.  u 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  was  first  offered  in  1890,  M.g\  in 
Agriculture  in  1910,$  M.S.  in  Forestry  in  1917,  M.S.  in  Economics  i.n 
1923,  M.S.  in  Home  Economics  in  1924.  * 

The  graduate  work  of  the  University  has  been  supervised  by  the 
Faculty,  chiefly  through  its  Committee  on  Graduate  Courses.  In  1910 
the  work  was  set  apart  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  the  Graduate 
School,  with  its  own  Dean. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  granted  to  graduates  of  colleges 
of  good  standing.  Other  persons  of  suitable  age  and  attainments  may 
also  be  admitted  by  special  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Courses.  Application  for  admission  should  be  made  by  correspondence 
or  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate   School. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  necessarily  imply  admis- 


*  Masters  and  Bacneiors  of  Arts,  who  shall  signify  to  the  President  their 
purpose  of  residing  at  the  College  or  in  Athens  with  a  view  of  pursuing  liter- 
ature, under  his  direction,  and  under  the  government  of  the  College,  and  give 
a  sufficient  bond  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  payment  of  their  quarter 
bills  shall  be  considered  as  resident  Graduates  and  students  of  the  College." 
Laws  of  the  College  of  Georgia.  1803.  Chap.  II.,  Sec.  IV.  So  also  Code  of  Laws 
for  the  government   of  Franklin    College.    1816,   Chap.    II..    Sec.   XVI. 

t  Code  ol  1803.  Chap.  XII.,  Sees.  II  and  IV.  Code  of  1816.  Chap.  II,  Sec.  XVI 
and  Chan,    v'lll.   Sees.  II   and   IV. 

t  The  degree  of  Master  of  Agriculture  had  been  offered  from  1876  to  1879. 
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sion  to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  A  candidate  for  a  graduate  degree 
should  always  write  before  coming  to  Athens  if  his  baccalaureate  de- 
gree is  from  a  college  not  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  (o:  other  regional  asso- 
ciation of  like  standing)  nor  on  the  Southern  Association's  "List  of 
Four-Year  Non-member  Colleges."  graduates  of  which  may  be  selected 
Chera  by  the  Accredited  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Association. 

The  last  day  of  registration  for  graduate  students  of  the  regular 
session  is  September  30.  After  this  date  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is 
charged  for  each  day  of  dels-  up  to  a  maximum  of  ten  dollars. 

Should  a  student  desire  to  trke  a  graduate  course  for  which  his 
undergraduate  work  has  not  jffered  sufficient  preparation,  he  will  be 
required  to  pursue  the  requ;  e  studies.  The  professor  who  conducts 
a  graduate  course  undertakes  to  st?  that  every  student  who  is  admitted 
to  his  course  has  satisfied  the  prerequisites  or  is  satisfying  them  ac- 
cording to  his  directions. 

Graduate  students  will  therefore  bring  to  the  university  for  the 
inspection  of  th  e  professors  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  of  all  the 
courses  taken   for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

DEGREES 

Tnrj  degrees  conferred  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts, 
Ma  ter  of  Science.  Civil  Engineer,  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 
Va aster  of  Science  in  Forestry,  Master  of  Science  in  Economics,  Master 
of  Science  in  Home  Economics. 

Candidates  must  have  received  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  this  or 
some  other  institution  of  reputable  standing,  and  must  pursue  here 
and  complete  satisfactorily  a  major  and  two  minor  courses.  But 
graduate  work  done  at  a  reputable  university  elsewhere  may  be  credited 
here  (to  ?n  amount  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  the  programme)  in 
the  following  way:  the  candidate  will  submit  an  outline  of  the  course 
taken  elsewhere  (and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required) 
to  the  professor  here  in  whose  department  the  course  lies.  If  the 
course  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  professor  and  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  the  course  is  adopted  by  the  department,  and  if  it  covers 
different  ground  from  one  of  the  previously  approved  courses  it  is 
submitted  to  the  Faculty  for  approval;  and  in  all  cases  the  professor 
subjects  the  crmdidate  to  a  written  and  presents  him  for  an  oral  ex- 
amination  in  the  usual  way. 

The  programme  of  study  must  not  include  any  course  that  forms  a 
part  of  the  candidate's  programme  of  study  or  of  his  curriculum  for 
any  other  degree  conferred  or  to  be  conferred;  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted early  in  the  session   (not  later  than  November  1)   to  the  Dean 
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of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Courses  and  of  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  show  correctness  and  good  taste  in  their 
use  of  English,  doth  oral  and  written*  and,  as  a  rule,  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  or  German  is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any  graduate 
degree  except  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture  or  Forestry  or  Home 
Economics. 

A  thesis  or  essay  required  in  connection  with  a  graduate  course  must 
show  independence  of  judgment  in  the  treatment  of  some  definite 
problem  from  the  sources.  A  bibliography  must  be  added  covering  all 
literature  used  and  specific  acknowledgments  made.  Assignment  of 
subject  must  be  made  to  the  candidate  and  reported  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  not  later  than  January  1,  and  the  thesis  must  be 
handed  to  the  professor  not  later  than  May  1,  and  by  him  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than  May  15.  If  the  thesis 
be  approved  by  the  professor  and  by  the  Faculty,  a  bound  copy  must 
be  delivered  before  the  second  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  for  deposit  in  the  Library. 

After  the  professors  under  whom  the  candidate  has  pursued  an 
approved  programme  of  study  have  reported  in  writing  to  the  Dean 
that  he  has  satisfactorily  pursued  the  required  courses  and  has  passed 
written  examinations  upon  them,  he  will  be  orally  examined  by  a 
committee  of  the  Faculty. t  If  the  course  has  included  a  thesis,  the 
oral  examinations  will  not  be  held  until  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  thesis  hES  made  a  favorable  report  to  the  Dean.  Reports 
of  written  examinations  on  minor  courses  must  be  made  not  later 
than  three  weeks  before  Commencement  Sunday,  and  reports  on  major 
courses  not  later  than  two  weeks  before  Commencement  Sunday.  In 
making  reports  the  professor  will  transmit  a  cony  of  the  written  exam- 
ination (questions  and  candidates'  papers)  for  the  use  of  the  exam- 
ining committee  of  the  Faculty.  The  committee  is  appointed  by  the 
Chancellor  and  consists  of  not  less  than  three  members  of  the  Faculty. 
All  other  members  of  the  Faculty  are  invited  to  attend  the  examina- 
tion. After  the  professor  who  has  given  the  course  has  finished  his 
questioning  an  equal  .amount  of  time,  or  more,  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  other  members  of  the  committee.  In  case  a  committee  conduct- 
ing an  oral  examination  on  a  graduate  course  cannot  report  unquali- 
fiedly that  a  candidate  has  ptfesed  the  course,  the  committee  will  re- 
turn the  report  blank  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  with  a  state- 


*  "Any  student  who  shows  notable  weakness  in  English,  either  oral  or  writ- 
ten, in  his  work  in  any  course  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  shall,  at  thf* 
request  of  any  instructor,  be  required  to  do  special  work  under  the  direction 
of    the    department    of    English."     Faculty    Minutes.    Sept.    20.    1915. 

t  Attendance  on  certain  general  lectures  (on  graduate  study,  on  the  use  of 
the  library,  and  on  similar  subjects)  is  also  renuired  of  all  candidates,  and 
the  subject  matter  of  such  lectures  may  be  included  in   the  oral  examinations 
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ment  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  the  blank  and  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee  plainly  setting  forth  the  conditions  which  must  be 
met  by  the  candidate  before  an  unqualified  approval  can  be  recorded, 
and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Oral  Examination,  and  the  professor  who  gave  the  course,  shall 
constitute  a  committee  to  judge  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed. I  pon  their  report  by  majority  vote  that  the  conditions  have 
been  met.  the  Chairman  of  the  orginal  Committee  of  Oral  Examina- 
tion will  sign  and  file  the  official  report. 

Examinations,  both  oral  and  written,  on  a  major  course  may  go 
outside  the  formal  limits  of  the  course  and  include  the  fundamental 
matters  that  may  have  been  treated  in  undergraduate  courses.  This 
regulation  applies  also,  though  in  less  degree,  to  examinations  on 
minor  courses.  When  a  graduate  minor  is  based  on  an  advanced 
undergraduate  course,  the  student  mf.y  at  the  option  of  the  instructor 
take  the  undergraduate  examination  for  each  term,  but  it  is  expected 
that  each  graduate  course  shall  be  subject  to  one  written  examination 
covering  the  entire  course. 

Master  of  Arts.  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor 
of  Science.  The  major  course  and  ?.;t  least  one  minor  must  be  selected 
from  the  following  departments  of  study:  Philosophy,  Education, 
History,  Political  Science,  Economics,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature, 
the  English  Language,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Romance  Languages. 
Mathematics. 

Master  of  Science.  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  special  cases  the  commitee  on  Graduate  Courses 
is  authorized  by  the  Faculty  to  accept  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Engineer- 
ing or  B.S.  in  Agriculture  when  the  undergraduate  curriculum  has 
met  certain  requirements  for  liberal  a^  well  as  technical  courses,  the 
minimum  requirements  being  an  equivalent  of  our  French  or  German 
2,  and  at  least  three  3-hour  college  courses  in  the  fields  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  History,  and  Political  Economy.  The  major 
course  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be  selected  from  the  following  de- 
partments of  study:  Mathematics.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  As- 
tronomy, Physiology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Psychology. 

Civil  Engineer.  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering.  The 
mzvjor  course  must  be  in  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
the  minors  may  be  minor  graduate  courses,  or  certain  undergraduate 
courses  offered  in  other  departments  of  the  University.  The  choice 
of  minors  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture.*  A  reputable  baccalaureate  de- 
gree prerequisite.     The  major  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be  selected 
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from  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  One  minor  may  be 
chosen  from  graduate  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  from  certain  undergradute  courses.  The  choice  of  courses 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  department 
in  which  the  major  course  is  selected. 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry.*  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forestry  or  Forest  Engineer.  The  major  course  must  be 
in  Forestry;  one  minor  may  be  selected  from  any  department  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture;  and  one  minor  from  any  department  or  college 
of  the  University;  but  choice  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Professor  of  Forestry. 

Master  of  Science  in  Commerce.  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Commerce,  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Social  Sciences.  The  major  course  must  be 
selected  from  courses  offered  by  professors  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 
One  minor  must  be  taken  from  courses  offered  by  professors  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  or  by  professors  in  the  depj<rtment  of  History 
and  Political  Science.  The  choice  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics.*  Prerequisite  degree: 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics.  The  major  study  must  be  in 
Home  Economics  and  one  minor  may  also  be  taken  from  that  depart- 
ment. Minors  will  be  selected  with  distinct  reference  to  the  major. 
The  choice  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department  of  Home  Economics. 

COURSES  1928-1929 

Explanation.  Courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  majors  or  mi- 
nors according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  required,  and  to  some 
extent  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  A  major  course  will 
require  half  of  the  work  of  a  candidate  for  the  Master's 


dence  for  one  year.     A  minor  course  will  require  a  quarter  of  his  time. 
A  major  course  is  based  upon  and  presupposes  the  Senior  or  most  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  course  of  a  department.     No  student  will  be  ad- 


*  Professors  under  whom  graduate  study  is  pursued  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Agriculture  or  Forestry  or  Home  Economics  constitute  a  council 
of  advisors  to  the  candidate  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  professor  of  the 
major  study.  This  council  (1)  passes  on  the  preparation  of  the  candidate  for 
graduate  study  and  holds  a  qualifying  examination  to  that  end:  (2)  considers 
the  programme  of  the  candidate,  determining  the  scope  of  work  to  be  covered 
in  each  subject,  and  reporting  the  approved  programme  to  the  Chairman  of  thr> 
Committee  on  Graduate  Work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University:  (3)  follows  the  progress  of  the  student's 
work  and  his  preparation  for  the  final  examinations,  for  that  purpose  holding 
a  preliminary  oral  examination  not  later  than  .  sixty  days  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  graduate  courses  in  the  regular  session  and  not  later  than  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  completion  of  a  course  in  the  Summer  quarter.  A  written  report 
of  this  examination  is  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Courses. 
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mitted  to  a  major  course  who  has  not  had  at  Leasl  two  years  of  under- 
graduate work  in  the  same  or  a  closely  related  subject.  A  minor 
courso  Is  also  generally  based  upon  the  most  advanced  undergraduate 
course  of  a  department,  bul  extensions  of  certain  advanced  under- 
graduate courses  may  also  be  rated  as  minor  graduate  courses  pro- 
vided at  least  one  lecture  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  Btrlctly  graduate 
work.  No  student,  howeve  •.  will  bo  admitted  to  a  graduate  minor 
unless  he  has  had  at  least  one  year  of  undergraduate  work  in  the 
same  subject.  A  candidate  for  a  degree  will  not  be  permitted,  as  a 
rule,  to  offer  more  than  one  minor  that  is  not  based  upon  the  most 
advanced  undergraduate  course  of  a  department.  All  courses  are 
submitted  for  approval  and  rating  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Courses,  and  are  finally  passed  upon  by  the  Faculty. 

\ ( i IUCULTURAL.  CHEM ISTRY 

101.  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.  This  course  will  be  based 
on  the  work  offered  Seniors  and  wil  be  limited  to  the  type  of  soils  of 
the  state  of  Georgia.  Analysis  will  be  made  of  at  least  five  types  as 
unlike  as  can  be  obtained,  and  a  special  study  will  be  made  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  organic  matter  contained.  The  geological 
formation  in  the  localities  in  which  these  soils  are  found  will  be 
studied.  Work  will  be  done  towards  improving  a  few  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  duplicate  results,  such  as  that  for  de- 
termining humus.  Parallel  reading  and  an  acquaintance  writh  work 
being  carried  on  in  other  laboratories  will  be  required.  This  reading 
will  be  Stockbridge's  Rocks  and  Soils;  Hopkins's  Fertility;  Hall's 
Soils;  Hilgard's  Soils,  and  the  Bulletins  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Wiley's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Agriultural  Analysis,  Vol.  I.  and 
Bulletin  No.  107,  Official  and  Provisional  Methods  of  Analysis,  will  be 
used  as  reference  books.  Three  conference  hours  and  six  laboratory 
periods  per  week.     Major.     Professor  Carter. 

102.  Advanced  Agricultural  Analysis.  One  conference  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week,  with  readings  and  reviews  of  such  chem- 
ical literature  as  applies  most  directly  to  the  line  of  laboratory  work 
work  undertaken,  in  order  to  meet  the  nee:ls  of  individual  students, 
elected  and  approved  by  the  faculty.  Latitude  will  be  allowed  in  the 
Outlines  of  specific  courses,  elected  by  students,  will  be  submitted  to 
the  faculty  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  course.  Prerequisite: 
Agricultural  Chemistry  1,  2b.  and  3b.  or  equivalent.  Minor.  Professor 
Carter  and  Assoeiate  Professor   Wilder. 

10.°,.  Pi  \m  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  role  of  the  essential  nutri- 
tive elements  in  plant  growth.  Greenhouse  cultures  will  be  used 
and  frequent  analytical  studies  of  both  plants  and  nutrient  solution 
will    be    made.     A    special    study   of   the   role   of    one   of  the   essential 
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elements  will  constitute  the  basis  for  a  thesis.  Thatcher,  Chemistry 
of  Plant  Growth;  Stodardt,  Chemistry  of  Agriculture;  Studies  in 
Plant  Chemistry,  Michael;  Plimmer,  Monographs  on  Biochemistry; 
Falk,  Chemistry  of  Enzyme  Action;  Von  Meyer,  Brown,  History  of 
Chemistry;  Journal  American  Chemical  Society;  Journal  of  Biochem- 
istry; Research  and  Technical  Bulletins;  Standard  Analytical  Refer- 
ences. Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1,  Agricultural  Chemistry  23,  3  and 
4,  or  equivalents.  Major.  Two  conferences  and  three  laboratory  pe- 
riods per  week.     Professor  Carter. 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION 

101.  Problems  in  Vocational  Teaching.  An  advanced  course  in 
vocational  education  involving  educational  aims,  educational  and  sociol- 
ogical values  of  vocational  subjects;  means  of  measuring  values,  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  several  vocational  groups  of  society;  school 
organization  to  meet  these  needs;  curricula;  relation  of  school  activ- 
ities and  work  activities:  where  vocational  education  can  best  be  done; 
vocational  methods;  the  vocational  teacher.  Readings:  Bagley,  Dewey, 
Snedden,  Strayer.  Eliot,  Thorndike,  Davenport,  Prosser,  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Courses  10,  12  and  13,  or  equivalent. 
Two  hours  a  week.     Minor     Professor  Wheeler  and   Professor  Reitz. 

102.  Teacher  Training  in  Agriculture.  Government  agencies  affect- 
ing the  development  of  agricultural  education  in  the  United  States; 
national  and  state  legislation;  types  of  schools  affected;  organization 
and  course  of  study;  organization  and  administration  of  teacher-train- 
ing under  the  "National  Vocational  Education  Act;"  national  and 
state  policies,  laws  and  plans  for  teacher-training;  review  of  the 
Federal  Act.  Report  of  National  Committee  on  Vocational  Education; 
Bulletins  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation; state  laws  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act. 
Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Courses  10-14  inclusive,  or  their  equiv- 
alent.    Three  hours  a  week.     Major.     ProfessorWheeler. 

103.  Principles  of  Teaching  College  Agriculture.  Bases  for  course 
development  and  construction,  steps  in  course  organization,  bases  of 
method,  development  of  special  methods  for  special  subjects.  A  prob- 
lem in  course  organization  ic  requirrd  to  be  worked  out.  Prerequisite: 
Undergraduate  Courses  10,  12  and  13,  or  equivalent.  Two  conferences 
a  week.     Minor.     Professor  Wheeler  and  Professor  Reitz. 

104.  Vocational  Education.  An  advanced  course  in  vocational  edu- 
cation administration  involving  the  administration  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Law;  examples 
of  state  organization;  specific  examples  of  the  administration  of  the 
separate  phases  of  vocational  education;  Agriculture,  Home  Economics, 
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Trades  and  Industry,  and  Commerce;  the  problem  of  financing  voca- 
tional education;  the  problem  of  evercrowding  the  separate  vocations, 
etc.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Courses  10-15  inclusive,  or  equiv- 
alent. Two  conferences  a  week.  Minor.  Professor  Wheeler  and  Pro- 
fessor Reite. 

NOTE:      101  and  104  may  be  combined  to  form  a  major. 

105.  Srri  kyimon  oi  v<><  otona]  Edth  m  ion.  a  course  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  state  supervisors  of  agricultural  education.  The 
course  deals  with  principles  and  policies  underlying  successful  super- 
vision of  vocational  subjects  in  our  public  schools  as  they  have  been 
developed  and  are  now  operating  under  the  National  Vocational  Edit 
cation  Act.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Courses  10-15  inclusive,  or 
equivalent      Four  conferences   a  week.     Minor.     Professor   WheeV  r. 

115.  An  extension  of  Undergraduate  Courses  14  and  15  with  one  ad- 
ditional conference  per  week.  The  following  references  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  extension:  Vocational  Education  in  Democracy, 
Prosser  &  Allen  (1926);  Education  and  Vocation,  Eaton;  Vocational 
Education,  Snedden;  Project  Method  in  Agricultural  Education. 
Schmidt;  selected  readings  from  Courses  10,  12,  13.  Minor.  Professor 
Reitz. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

102.  Farm  Building  Constriction.  A  course  in  the  structural  de- 
sign of  farm  buildings.  Plans,  bills  of  material,  and  specifications 
are  required.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  1,  2,  3,  4,  7.  10, 
and  25.  Texts:  Strength  of  Materials,  Boyd:  Concrete  Construction, 
Seaton;  Reinforced  Concrete,  Hool;  Estimating  and  Contracting,  Rad- 
ford; Bulletins  on  Building  and  Sanitation  Codes,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Handbooks:  Kidder-Nolan,  Southern  Pine.  Mer- 
riman.  Marks.  One  conference  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week. 
Minor.     Professor  Lyle. 

103.  Southern  Farm  Building.  A  course  in  the  design  of  build- 
ings for  farms  in  the  southern  states.  A  series  of  plans  accompanied 
by  statements  concerning  their  suitability  for  southern  farms  is  re- 
quired. Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  1.  2,  3.  4.  7.  10  and 
25.  Texts:  Farm  Buildings.  Foster-Carter;  Household  Mechanics. 
Keene;  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  Extension  and 
Commercial  plans  and  bulletins.  One  conference  and  two  laboratory 
periods.     Minor.     Professor  Lyle. 

Courses  102  and  103  together  form  a  Major  course. 

104.  Agkk -ui .tukal  Engineering  Research.  Major  or  Minor.  Origi- 
nal investigation  of  an  approved  problem  pertaining  to  one  or  more 
of  the  following  major  phases  of  Agricultural  Engineering:  Farm 
Machinery;    Farm   Power;    Farm  Buildings;    Land   Reclamation;    with 
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thesis.  Outlines  of  problems  selected  will  be  submitted  to  the  faculty. 
Major.  Two  conferences  and  four  laboratory  periods  each  week. 
Minor.  One  conference  and  two  laboratory  periods  each  week.  Pre- 
requisite: the  most  advanced  undergraduate  course  in  the  phase  se- 
lected.    Professor  Lyle. 

AGRONOMY 

Farm  Crops 

101.  Cereals,  a.  Minor.  Prerequisite:  Farm  Crops  1;  or  equivalent, 
and  one  course  in  Botany. 

Undergraduate  Farm  Crops  3,  with  one  additional  conference  devoted 
to  a  study  of  selected  buletins  and  papers  from  state  experiment  sta- 
tions and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Three  conferences  and  one 
laboratory  period  each  week      Associate  Professor  Tabor. 

101a.  Cereals,  b.  Major  cr  minor.  Prerequisite:  Farm  Crops  1  and 
3,  or  equivalent,  and  one  course  in  Botany. 

A  study  of  the  factors  of  production,  harvesting,  and  storing  and 
shipping  of  one  or  more  of  the  cereal  crops,  and  critical  review  of  the 
experimental  literature  of  the  selected  crop  or  crops.  Original  in- 
vestigation of  an  approved  problem  and  thesis  required  in  major. 
Two  conferences  with  three  laboratory  periods,  major.  Associate 
Professor  Tabor. 

101b.  Forage  Crops.  Major  or  minor.  Prerequisite:  Farm  Crops  2, 
or  equivalent,  and  one  course  in  Botany. 

A  study  of  factors  of  production,  use,  harvesting,  and  shiping  of 
one  or  more  forage  crops,  and  a  critical  review  of  the  experimental 
literature  of  the  crop  or  crops  studied.  Original  investigation  of  an 
approved  problem  and  thesis  required  in  major.  Two  conferences  and 
one  laboratory  period  each  week,  minor.  Three  conferences  with 
three  laboratory  periods,  major.     Associate  Professor  Tabor. 

Cotton  Industry 

101.  Cotton  Production.  A  study  of  all  phases  of  cotton  production. 
Species,  varieties,  climates,  soils,  factors  affecting  growth,  fertilization, 
cultivating,  insect  enemies,  disease  and  marketing  are  some  of  the 
factors  considered.  Selected  readings  from  the  following  books:  The 
World's  Cotton  Crops,  Todd;  The  Development  and  Properties  of  Raw 
Cotton,  Balls;  Wild  and  Cultivated  Cotton  Plants  of  the  World.  Watt; 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  33;  Cotton  Seed  Products,  Lamborn. 
Cotton  Trade  Guide  and  Students'  Manual,  Miller.  Extensive  use  is 
made  of  all  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  various  State  Experiment  Stations.  Prerequisites:  Farm  Crops  1; 
Botany  1;    Cotton  Industry  3,  and  Soils  1  and   2,  or  their  equivalent. 
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A  laboratory  fee  of  $15.00  is  charged  for  that  part  of  the  course  that 
covers  grading  and  marketing.  Major  or  minor.  Major,  three  confer- 
encee  and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Minor,  two  conferences 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.     Professor  ChiUls. 

Bolls 

102.  Fi  1:1  ii  i/.i  i:s.  This  course  is  based  on  Undergraduate  Courses 
1.  2  and  6.  and  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  the  principles  involved  in  the  application  of 
fertilizers  to  crops,  and  the  study  of  experimental  methods  for  deter- 
mining values  of  fertilizer  materials  to  crop  growth.  Specific  prob- 
lems will  be  studied  in  the  greenhouse  and  field.  Parallel  reading 
and  acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter  and  the  work  as  carried  on 
by  investigators  will  be  required.  These  readings  will  include:  The 
Manufacture  of  Chemical  Minerals,  Fisch;  Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van 
Slyke;  Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler;  Fertilizers,  Hall;  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Analysis,  Vol.  II,  Wiley:  Bulletins  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Minor.  Two  conferences  and  one  laboratory  period  each 
week.     Professor  Crabb. 

103.  Son.  Fertility.  The  work  of  this  course  will  consist  of  the 
study  of  crop  requirements  and  the  investigation  of  some  problem 
definitely  related  to  plant  growth.  Conferences,  parallel  readings  and 
laboratory  work  will  be  required.  The  parallel  readings  will  be  based 
on  Plant  Pathology,  Duggar;  Soil  Conditions  and  Plant  Growth.  Rus- 
sell- Soil  Fertility  and  Permanent  Agriculture.  Hopkins;  Fertilizers 
and  Crops.  Van  Slyke;  Manure  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler;  Soil  Fer- 
tility and  Fertilizer.  Halligan;  Manures.  Aikman;  Agriculture.  Storer; 
The  Soil  Solution,  Cameron;  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  of  State  Experiment  Stations.  Prerequisites: 
Soils  1-2  and  5,  or  equivalents.  Minor.  Two  conferences  and  one  lab- 
oratory period  each  week.     Professor  Crabb. 

XOTE:      102  and  103  may  be  combined  to  form  a  major. 

104.  Son.  Types,  a.  A  general  study  of  the  origin  and  formation  of 
the  soil  of  a  given  area.  b.  Examination  and  investigation  of  the 
occurrence  of  soil  series  and  soil  types  in  the  field.  The  course  will 
consist  of  conferences  and  assigned  readings  of  Geology,  Chambelain 
and  Salisbury;  Physical  Geology,  Chamberlain  and  Salisbury:  Phys- 
ical Geology,  Pierson  and  Schuchert;  Rocks.  Rock  Weathering  and 
Soils.  Merrill:  Soils  and  Agriculture  of  the  Southern  States.  Rennett: 
Soil  Survey,  Reports,  Bureau  of  Soils;  publications  of  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  Geological  Survey  Reports  of  Georgia,  and  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  Prerequisites:  Soils  1,  2,  and  3,  or  equivalent 
courses.     M^jor  and   Minor.    When  taken  as  a  major,  the  entire  state 
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of  Georgia  will  be  studied  and  a  thesis  will  be  required.  When  taken 
as  a  minor,  either  the  northern  half  or  the  southern  half  of  the  state 
will  be  studied.  Major,  three  conferences  per  week.  Minor,  two  con- 
ferences per  week.  A  minor  of  North  Georgia  and  a  minor  of  South 
Georgia  may  be  counted  as  a  major.    Professor  Craoo. 

Farm    Economics 

101.  A  study  of  the  business  status,  living  conditions,  and  systems 
of  farming  followed  by  land-owner,  tenant,  and  share-cropper  in  a 
restricted  area.  Not  less  than  fifty  farms  are  to  be  studied.  The  data 
are  to  be  secured  by  the  survey  method,  and  are  to  be  classed  and 
tabulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  findings  most  clearly. 
Such  surveys  as  are  already  available  are  to  be  utilized.  Details  of 
each  survey  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee  on  Graduate  Courses. 
Prerequisites:   Courses  1-2,  and  3.     Major.     Professor  Fain. 

ANIMAL,   HUSBANDRY 

101.  Feeding  Problems.  This  course  will  include  a  study  of  feeding 
stuffs  most  generally  available  under  cotton  belt  conditions  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  various  classes  of  farm  animals.  Feeding  tests  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  animals  to  give  reliable  results  and  covering 
periods  of  from  90  to  150  days  will  be  required.  Accurate  and  de- 
tailed records  of  kind  and  amounts  of  feed  will  be  kept  together  with 
records  of  production.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Course  9,  and 
Veterinary  Medicine  3.  4  (Animal  Physiology).  Parallel  reading: 
Arnsby's  Principles  of  Animal  Husbandry;  Henry's  Feeds  and  Feed- 
ing; Sinclair's  Heavy  Horses;  Gay's  Productive  Horse  Husbandry; 
Wings  Modern  Sheep  Breeding  and  Management;  Mumford's  Beef 
Production:  State  and  U.  S.  Government  Bulletins.  Two  conferences 
per  week  and  sufficient  time  in  laboratory  to  conduct  feeding  tests. 
Minor.     Professor  Jarnagin. 

102.  Swine  Production.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Under- 
graduate Course  6.  Student*  will  be  required  to  conduct  feeding  ex- 
periments with  swine.  Methods  of  breeding,'  feeding  and  management 
will  be  studied.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Courses  8  and  9,  and 
Veterinary  Medicine  3,  4  (Animal  Physiology).  Parallel  reading: 
Coburn's  Swine  Industry;  Dietrich's  Swine;  Dawson's  Hog  Book,  Col- 
lege Experiment  Station  and  Government  Bulletins.  Two  conferences 
per  week  and  sufficient  time  in  laboratory  to  conduct  feeding  tests  and 
tabulate  results.     Minor.     Professor  Jarnagin. 

103.  Sheep  Production.  This  course  will  include  a  historical  study 
of  breeds  of  sheep  with  reference  to  their  adaptability  for  early  spring 
lamb  production.  Breeding  and  feeding  records  of  the  college  flocks 
of  Southdown,  Shropshire  and  grade  ewes  will  be  studied  and  tabulat- 
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ed.      Economic   production   of  spring  lambs   under  Georgia  conditions 
will  be  emphasized. 

Parallel  readings  will  include  Productive  Sheep  Husbandry,  Coffey; 
Sheep  Management,  Kleinheinz;  Sheep  Manual,  Stewart;  Sheep  Farm- 
ing, Craig;  Sheep  Breeds  and  Management,  Wrighton;  Modern  Sheep 
Breeds  and  Management,  the  Shepherd  Boy,  and  Government  and  Ex- 
periment Station  bulletins  on  phases  of  sheep  production.  Prerequi- 
sites: Animal  Husbandry  6.  8  and  9.  Two  conferences  per  week  and 
four  laboratory  periods  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Thesis  re- 
quired.     Major.      Professor   .hirinn/in.  ► 

BAOTBRIOIiOGY 

101.  The  nature  of  the  course  will  be  based  upon  one  of  the  follow- 
ing divisions  of  Bacteriology:  Pathogenic  Bacteriology  and  Immunity, 
Agricultural  Bacteriology  and  Industrial  Bacteriology. 

The  minimum  prerequisites  for  a  student  pursuing  advanced  work 
in  Pathogenic  Bacteriology  and  Immunity  are  Agricultural  Chemistry 
1  and  Bacteriology  1,  3,  and  4.  In  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Bacte- 
riology the  minimum  prerequisites  are  Agricultural  Chemistry  1  and 
Bacteriology  1  and  3,  or  5.  Parallel  reading  and  individual  laboratory 
work  will  be  riquired. 

An  outline  of  the  course  for  each  student  will  be  submitted  at  the 
tim<3  of  registration. 

Major,  one  conference  hour  and  four  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Minor,  one  conference  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Associate 
Professor  Burkhart. 

BOTANY 

Graduate  work  in  botany  is  offered  on  the  basis  of  suitable  under- 
graduate preparation.  That  is  a  matter  which  can  be  fully  determined 
only  after  personal  conference,  but,  in  general,  a  minimum  of  two 
suitable  Undergraduate  Courses  will  be  prerequisite  for  a  minor,  and 
three  suitable  Undergraduate  Courses  for  a  major. 

In  addition  to  their  special  studies  all  graduate  students  in  the 
department  are  required  to  make  a  critical  study,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  course,  of  Harvey-Gibson's  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Botany, 
and  to  pass  examination  thereon. 

Major  and  minor  courses  are  offered  in  the  systematics  of  vascular 
plants  and  fungi.  Minor  courses  with  the  corresponding  Undergrad- 
uate Courses  as  their  basis,  may  be  arranged  in  genetics,  physiology, 
and  morphology.  The  department  does  not  bind  itself  to  give  all  of 
these  courses  in  the  same  year. 
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131.  Advanced  Organic  Preparations.  A  study  of  some  important 
reactions,  such  as:  Grignard,  Friedel  and  Crafts  Diazo,  Condensations, 
Sandmeyer,  Aceto  acetic  ester,  etc.  Eight  hours  per  week  of  confer- 
ences and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  30.  Minor.  Pro- 
fessor Scott. 

132.  Introduction  to  Organic  Research.  A  study  of  articles  written 
in  foreign  chemical  journals  and  certain  laboratory  experiments  based 
on  some  of  these  articles.  Eight  hours  per  week  of  conferences  and 
laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  31  or  131.  Minor.  Profes- 
sor Scott. 

139.  Organic  Research.  A  thesis  is  required.  Sixteen  hours  per 
week  of  conferences  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
131  or  132.  Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Chemistry  50  and  90.  Major. 
Professor  Scott. 

152.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  physical  chemistry  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  gases,  liquids,  solids,  and  the  laws  governing 
them;  dilute  and  concentrated  solutions  from  the  kinetic,  thermo- 
dynamic, and  electrical  standpoints:  atomic  structures  as  related  to 
chemistry.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite or  parallel:  Chemistry  30  and  90.  'Minor.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Brockman. 

191.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  certain  grave- 
meiric  and  volumetric  types  of  analysis.  Eight  hours  of  conferences 
and  laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  9.  Minor. 
Associate   Professor  Brockman. 

No  two  minors  described   above  will  constitute  a  major. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

101.  Baker's  Masonry  Construction.  Irrigation,  based  on  Wilson, 
Newell.  Land  Drainage,  Elliott,  and  United  States  Irrigation  Papers. 
Hydraulic  Concrete,  Turneaure,  Taylor  and  Thompson.  Hydraulics, 
Russell,  Merriman.  Lectures.  Various  essays  and  designs  are  re- 
quired of  the  students.  Six  hours  per  week.  Major.  Professor 
Strahan. 

102.  Foundations  and  Dams.  Based  on  Baker's  Masonry  Construc- 
tion* Kidder,  Ketchum  and  other  engineering  handbooks;  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Society  of  S.  E.  and  current  periodical  literature. 

The  course  will  embrace  current  research  conclusions  on  earth  foun- 
dations, and  the  investigation  of  the  vertical  beam  type  of  reinforced 
concrete  dams,  an  entirely  new  type,  as  proposed  and  compared  with 
other  tyes,  by  Prof.  E.  G.  Harris,  University  of  Missouri.  Prerequi- 
sites:   Civil    Engineering    5,    6,    7,    8    and    9.     Minor.     Two    hours   per 
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week.     36  weeks,  or  a  greater  number  of  hours  in  fewer  weeks.     Pro- 
fesaor  Btrahan. 

103.  Speciaj  i;iimoi;iiii  Concbeti  Structures,  such  as  open  built 
concrete  bridges,  chimneys,  grain  elevators,  landing  piers,  etc. 

Based    on    Taylor   and    Thompson     Reinforced    Concrete:    Hool   and 
Johnson,    Concrete    Handbook;    Transactions   of  the   A.    S.    C.    E.    and 
current  periodicals.     Prerequisites:   Civil  Engineering  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 
Minor.     Two  hours  per  week  for  36  weeks,  or  the  equivalent.     Pro 
sor  Btrahan. 

NOTE:  Xos.  102  and  103,  when  taken  consecutively,  may  count  as 
a  major. 

110.  Architecture.  An  extension  of  Civil  Engineering  10  (History 
of  Architecture,  Hamlin). 

The  graduate  work  consists  of  (1),  a  mastery  of  the  Five  Orders 
of  Classical  Roman  Architecture  and  related  features,  together  with  a 
study  of  Arches,  Vaults,  Doors,  etc.,  based  on  The  American  Vignola 
by  Ware,  and  parallel  readings.  (2),  a  study  of  the  development  of 
the  more  important  decorative  motifs  based  on  The  Grammar  of  Orna- 
ment by  Owen  Jones,  with  parallel  readings.  One  hour  a  week  of 
graduate  conference.     Minor.     Professor  Griggs. 

COMMERCE 

101.  Studies  in  Industrial  and  Economic  Geography.  Intensive 
study  of  selected  commodities,  and  also  of  the  international  exchange 
of  goods.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  1,  60,  a,  b,  c;  75,  a,  b,  c;  80,  a.  b, 
c.     Three  hours  per  week.     Major.     Professor  Jenkins. 

105.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  general  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  economic  thought  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  with 
emphasis  on  the  English  classical  economists.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 5.     Three  hours  per  week.     Minor.     Professor  Brooks. 

112-113.  Auditing  and  Cost  Accounting.  This  course  is  the  third 
year  of  Accounting.  It  is  open  to  either  seniors  or  graduate  students. 
Prerequisites:  Commerce  6  and  11.  When  taken  by  graduate  stu- 
dents, one  hour  per  week  of  strictly  graduate  work  will  be  required. 
Four  hours  per  week.     Minor.     Professor  Heckman. 

114-115.  Advanced  Accounting  Problems  and  Income  Tax  Account- 
in*;.  Montgomery,  Income  Tax  Accounting;  Prentice  Hall,  Federal 
Tax  Course;  Finney,  Consolidated  Statements;  Gordon  and  Lock  wood, 
Modern  Accounting  Systems.  Prerequisites:  Commerce  6  and  11.  and 
prerequisite  or  parallel.  14  15.  Three  hours  per  week.  Professor 
Heckman. 

134.  Public  Finance.  Ratable,  Public  Finance;  Henry  C.  Adams, 
Public  Finance;  select  chapters  from  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions,  Seligman's  Essays  in  Taxation.  Bulloch's  Selected   Readings   in 
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Public  Finance,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Tax  Association. 
A  specific  study  will  be  made  of  Georgia  problems.  Parallel  course, 
Commerce  34,  with  one  hour  per  week  exclusively  graduate  work. 
Minor.     Professor  Brooks. 

EDUCATION 

101.  History  of  Education. 

(1)  Historical  foundations  of  modern  education  laid  in  the  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Mediaeval  periods. 

(2)  New  objectives,  trends,  and  educational  influences  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  in  Europe. 

(3-  The  transfer  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  in  colonial  and 
early  national  periods. 

(4)  Later  evolution  of  education  in  the  United  States,  elementary, 
secondary,  higher,  technical,  professional,  with  some  comparisons  with 
education  in  France.  Great  Britian,  and  probably  Germany.  Or,  instead 
of  these  European  studies,  time  may  be  given  to  a  study  of  education 
in  the  South.  Two  hours  per  week.  Minor.  A  thesis  may  be  added 
to  complete  a  Major,  or  101  may  combina  with  103  or  104  for  a  Major. 
Prerequisite:  Advanced  Courses  in  History  of  Education,  Educational 
Psychology,   and   Educational  Sociology. 

101  or  103  will  be  offered  in  1928-29  in  accord  with  the  requests  for 
the  course.     Professor  Woofter. 

102.  Educational  Psychology.  An  advanced  and  intensive  study 
consisting  of  a  critical  review  of  the  literature  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  educational  processes  as  explained  by  psychological  principles. 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  general  review 
and  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  most  widely  accepted  theories  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  students  more  thoroughly  with  the  litera- 
ture, and  to  assist  them  in  formulating  opinions  of  their  own. 

2.  The  second  term  will  be  devoted  to  an  intensive  treatment  of  some 
outstanding  problems,  such  as  native  equipment,  individual  differences, 
the  learning  process,  the  measurement  of  mental  functions,  mental 
efficiency,  etc.,  and  the  implications  of  these  for  educational  theory 
and  practice. 

3.  During  the  third  term  each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected 
to  take  some  special  problem  for  investigation.  As  much  freedom  of 
selection  as  possible  will  be  permitted;  but  the  topic  selected  must 
be  sufficiently  limited  to  permit  as  exhaustive  treatment  as  the  avail- 
able materials  permit.  Conferences  and  special  reports,  both  oral 
and  written,  will  be  expected  both  at  regular  and  other  appointed 
times. 

Prerequisite:  One  hour  of  general  psychology  and  three  hours  of 
educational  psychology.  Recitation  and  conference,  twice  a  week. 
Minor.     Associate  Professor  Briggs. 
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103.  Philosophy  of  Kim  »  vn<>\. 

(1)  An  inquiry  into  the  biological  and  the  psychological  founda- 
tion  principles   of  education. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  recent  social  trends  of  education  and  the  revision 
of  our  objectives,  principles,  and  practices  demanded  by  them. 

(3)  An  examination  of  some  of  the  critical  theories  of  education, 
their  challenges  to  our  educational  doctrines  and  systems  generally 
current  today,  and  the  suggestions  for  reconstruction.  Following  is 
a  suggestive  list  of  critical  studies:  Education  for  a  Changing  Civ- 
ilization. Kilpatrick;  The  Theory  of  Education,  Howerth;  Modern 
Educational  Theories.  Bode;  Democracy  and  Education,  Dewey;  The 
Path  of  Learning,  Holmes  and  Fowler;  Adult  Education,  Hart.  Two 
hours  per  week.  Minor.  A  thesis  may  be  added  to  complete  a 
.Major,  or  103  may  combine  with  101  or  102  for  a  Major.  Prerequisite: 
Advanced  Courses  in  History  of  Education,  Educational  Psychology, 
and  Educational  Sociology.  103  or  101  will  be  offered  in  1928-29  in 
accord  with  the  requests  for  the  course.     Professor  Woofter. 

104.  Problems  in  Educational  Administration. 

104a.  National  and  state  responsibility  for  education,  local  admin- 
istration of  schools,  financing  the  schools,  business  administration  of 
schools. 

104b.  Census  and  attendance,  classification  and  progress  of  school 
children,  the  organization  of  local  school  systems,  supervision  of 
instruction. 

104c.  School  publicity,  statistical  methods  applied  to  administrative 
problems,  buildings  and  equipment,  physical  education  and  health 
service. 

104d.  Curricula  and  courses  of  study,  records  and  reports,  extra- 
curricular  activities,    personnel   management. 

Prerequisites:  Education  10,  11,  12;  Psychology,  one  year;  Sociology, 
one  semester;  or  equivalents.  Four  hours  per  week.  Major,  each  of 
the  parts  being  a  half-minor.     Professor  Pusey. 

122.  An  extension  of  Education  20,  21,  22.  The  purely  graduate 
work  consists  of  lectures  and  readings  on  the  Administration  and 
Supervision  of  the  City  High  School,  Johnson's  book  being  the  basic 
text.     Minor.     Professor  Pusey. 

EXIGLISH 

101.  Old  and  Middle  English.  Phonology,  Inflections  and  Transla- 
tion. Text-books:  Smith's  Old  English  Grammar;  Chaucer's  Prologue. 
Knight's  Tale,  with  lectures  based  on  Morris's  Organic  History  of 
English  Words,  Part  I  (K.  J.  Triibner),  Part  II  (ms.).  Three  hours 
per  week,  first  and  second  terms.     Minor.     Professor  Morris. 
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102.  Historical  English  Syntax,  (a)  General  Linguistic  develop- 
ment,    (b)   The  Syntax  of  Old,  Middle,  and  Modern  English. 

prerequisite:  Course  101  or  the  equivalent. 

Maetzner,  English  Grammar,  Volumes  II  and  III;  Kellner,  Historical 
English  Syntax;  Emerson,  English  Language;  Whitney,  Life  and 
Growth  ot  Language;  Nesfield,  Historical  English;  Jespersen,  Modern 
English  Grammar;  Horn,  Historische  neuenglische  Grammatik. 

Three  hours  per  week,  second  and  third  terms.  Minor.  Professor 
Sanford. 

105.  The  English  Novel;  History  and  Technique.  The  course  in- 
cludes the  reading  of  twenty-seven  works  of  prose  fiction  from  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  to  Kipling. 

Text-books:  J.  G.  Dunlop's  History  of  Prose  Fiction;  F.  M.  War- 
ren's History  of  the  Novel  Previous  to  the  17th  Century;  Bliss  Perry's 
Art  of  Prose  Fiction.  And  for  reference:  Jussurand's  English  Novel 
in  the   Time   of   Shakespeare;    Walter    Raleigh's   English   Novel. 

Prerequisite:  English  4,  or  the  equivalent.  One  hour  per  week,  first 
term;  three  hours,  second  term;  two  hours,  third  term.  Minor.  Pro- 
fessor Sanford. 

106.  Early  Eighteenth  Century  Literatlre.  English  literature, 
literary  characteristics,  and  literary  movements  from  1700  to  1744. 
Detailed  study  of  the  life  and  times  and  principal  works  of  De  Foe. 
Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Bishop  Berkeley 
and  other  prose  writers;  of  Pope,  Prior,  Gay,  Thomson,  Young,  and 
minor  poets.  Early  eighteenth  century  drama.  Early  eightenth  cen- 
tury criticism.  Lectures  and  recitations,  with  papers  required  reg- 
ularly. 

Text-books:  "Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature;"  Dennis, 
"The  Age  of  Pope;"  Goss,  Saintbury,  Morley,  Stephen;  historical 
biographical,  and  critical  material  in  the  library. 

Prerequisite:  English  1  and  2  and  one  Junior-Senior  course  in  Eng- 
lish.    Minor.     Two  hours  per  week.     Professor  McWhorter. 

116.  The  Age  of  Johnson  (not  offered  in  1928-29).  A  historical, 
analytical,  and  critical  study  of  English  literature  from  1750  to  the 
French  Revolution.  Two  hours  per  week.  Combinable  with  106  to 
make  a  major. 

a.  Poetry  and  Drama.  Characteristics  and  tendencies  of  the  period. 
The  principal  poems  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Collins.  Chatterton, 
and  the  collection  of  verse  in  Bernbaum's  "Poets  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century."  Plays  of  Goldsmith  and  of  Sheridan,  and  other  available 
dramas  of  the  period. 

b.  Prose.  From  three  to  six  hundred  pages  from  the  works  of  each 
of  the  following:  James  Boswell;  Dr.  Johnson;  Oliver  Goldsmith; 
Edmund   Burke;    Edward  Gibbon;    David   Hume;    the   principal   novel- 
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Lsts,    letter-writers,    memoir-writers.     All    selections    of   the   period    In- 
cluded in  Aldan's  "Readings  in  eighteenth  Century  Prose." 

book:    Volume  X   ami    part   of    Volume    XI    of   "The   Cambridge 
History   of    English   Literature." 
References:     Matthew    Arnold,    Carlyle,    Courthope,    Cross,    Dennis. 
ion,  Gosse,   Hazlitt,  Macaulay,  Raleigh,  Scott,  Salisbury,   Stephen, 
Thackeray.   Ward,    and   others,  as  well  as  articles   in  various   period- 
icals in  the  library. 

Prerequisites:   English  1  and  2  and  at   least  one  advanced  course. 

FORESTRY 

101.  Silvk  i  i.ti  re.  An  investigation  into  the  factors  of  site  as  they 
relate  to  the  commercial  production  of  forest  products.  A  specialized 
problem  will  be  worked  out  during  the  year  such  as:  (a)  The  germi- 
nation and  development  of  forest  seedlings  as  influenced  by  the  quality 
of  site,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  (b)  The  formation  of  a 
yield  table  for  a  particular  forest  species,  based  upon  quality  of  site, 
(c)  Growth  table  for  a  particular  forest  species,  based  upon  quality  of 
site,  (d)  Quality  increment  in  a  particular  forest  species,  based  upon 
quality  of  site.  Parallel  reading  (with  special  emphasis  on  readings 
dealing  with  selected  problem):  Research  Methods,  Clements;  Phys- 
iology and  Ecology,  Clements;  Oecology  of  Plants,  Warming;  Files  of 
Forest  Quarterly  and  Proceedings  of  Society  of  American  Foresters; 
Forest  Service  Nurseries;  Germination  of  Forest  Seedlings,  Boerker. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  1  and  Forestry  4  and  5.  One  lecture  and  not  less 
than  six  laboratory  (field)  hours  per  week.  Major.  (This  course  may 
also  be  taken,  reduced  by  half,  as  a  minor).  Associate  Professor 
Burleigh. 

102.  Advanced  Dendrology.  A  specialized  development  of  the  pre- 
requisite undergraduate  course.  Forestry  4.  A  detailed  study  of  minor 
characteristics  in  the  identification  of  trees  and  shrubs,  special  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  winter  characteristics.  The  study  will  include 
the  silvical  as  wrell  as  dendrological  characteristics.  Complete  herba- 
rium specimens  w^ill  constitute  a  portion  of  the  required  report. 
Parallel  reading  and  reference:  Manual  of  Trees,  Sargent;  Trees, 
Rogers;  North  American  Trees,  Britton;  Key  to  Trees,  Colins  and 
Preston;  Study  in  Trees,  Levison;  Key  to  Buds  and  Bark,  Nebraska 
University;  Pennsylvania  Trees,  Illick:  Michigan  Trees,  University  of 
Michigan;  New  Mexico  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station;  Minnesota  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Clements;  Vermont  Trees,  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont;  Texas  Trees,  University  of  Texas;  Forest  Service 
Bulletins  and  Circulars.  Two  lectures  per  week,  six  hours  field  and 
laboratory   work.     Minor.     Associate  Professor  Burleigh. 

103.  Forkst     Protection.      A     specialized     development    of  the   pre- 
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requisite  undergraduate  course,  Forestry  6.  The  course  will  consist 
of  a  study  of  forest  fire  history  in  Georgia  and  its  effect  on  present 
forest  conditions,  and  will  cover  the  division  of  the  forests  of  the 
state  into  regions  and  types,  with  a  discussion  of  the  original  and 
present  forest  conditions  in  each,  the  fire  history  of  each  region,  the 
character  and  frequency  of  fires  and  their  part  in  bringing  about 
present  conditions,  and  the  present  fire  hazard  in  each  region.  A 
thesis  will  be  required  at  the  completion  of  the  work.  Reference  read- 
ing: Brown,  N.  C,  Methods  of  Forest  Protection,  Hardwood  Record, 
Feb.,  1914;  Graves,  H.  S.,  Protection  of  Forests  from  Fire,  U.  S.  F.  B. 
bulletin  82;  Greeley,  W.  B.,  Better  Methods  of  Fire  Control,  Proc. 
Soc.  Am.  Foresters,  Vol.  6,  No.  2,  1911;  Dong,  W.  H.,  Effects  of  Forest 
Fires  on  Standing  Hardwood  Timber,  U.  S.  F.  S.,  Circular  216;  Leavitt, 
Clyde,  Forest  Fires,  Report  of  National  Conservation  Commission. 
Vol.  2,  Senate  Document  676;  Plummer,  F.  G.,  Forest  Fires.  Cause, 
Extent  and  Effects,  U.  S.  F.  S.  Bulletin  117;  other  government  and 
state  reports.     Two  hours  per  week.     Minor.     Professor  Burleigh. 

FRENCH 

101.  Le  Roman  en  France  dans  la  deuxieme  partie  du  XIX  Siecle. 
Lectures  in  French.  Reading  of  works  by  Flaubert,  Feuillet,  Cher- 
bul^ez,  Fromentin,  les  de  Goncourt,  Daudet,  Loti,  Zola,  de  Maupassant, 
Bourget,  Rod,  Margueritte,  Rosny,  Prevot,  Barres,  France,  Fabre, 
Theuriet,  etc.  Prerequisite:  French  3  or  21.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Minor.     Associate  Professor  Chance. 

102.  A  short  survey  of  "Le  Theatre  en  France"  from  its  origin  to  the 
17th  century.  Dramatic  literature  of  the  17th  century  and  reading  of 
the  principal  works  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine, — about  2,000  pages 
of  reading,  mostly  poetry.  Reference  books:  de  Julleville,  La  Theatre 
en  France  and  Historie  de  la  Langue  et  de  la  Litterature  Francaise; 
La  Harpe,  Cours  de  Litterature;  Villemain,  Cours  de  Litterature  Fran- 
caise; Brunetiere  and  others.  Prerequisite:  French  3  or  21.  Two 
hours  a  week.  Minor.  101  and  102  together  may  constitute  a  major 
course.     Associate  Professor  Thaxton. 

GERMAN 

101.  The  German  Classics.  Selection  from  the  following:  Goethe; 
Werther,  Faust  I,  Poems,  Egmont,  Iphigenie,  Wilhelm  Meister.  Schil- 
ler: Kabale  und  Liebe,  Fiesco,  Don  Carlos,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Wal- 
lenstein,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Poems.  Lessimg:  Emilia  Galotti,  Minna  von 
Barhelm,  Nathan  der  Weise.  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie,  Laokoon, 
Controversial   Writings. 

Commentaries:  Bellermann,  Minor,  Hettner,  Braun.  Bulthaup, 
Fischer. 
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Major.     About     eleven     hundred     pages.     Four    conferences    weekly. 
980T  Morris. 

102.  A  minor  course  in  the  German  classics.  About  seven  hundred 
pages.  Prerequisite:  Gtarmat  :»  or  21.  Two  conferences  weekly.  Pro- 
fessor  Morris. 

103.  Gebmais  Composition.  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  Ger- 
man. Prerequisite:  German  21  or  3.  Two  hours  per  week.  Minor. 
Professor   Morris. 

104.  German  3  with  an  extension  of  one  hour  a  week  of  practical 
exercises  in  written  and  off-hand  oral  translation  from  English  into 
German,  with  the  necessary  syntactical  study.  Minor.  Professor 
Morris. 

GREEK 

101.  (a)  Selections  from  Homer,  Herodotus,  the  dramatists,  Thucy- 
dides,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes. 

(b)  Brief  introduction  tc  Historical  Grammar.  Classical  Greek 
Syntax:  (iildersleeve,  and  other  works.  Oral  and  written  exercises 
in  Attic  Greek.  Recitation  of  the  more  familiar  metres.  Readings  in 
the  History  of  Greece.  Prerequisite:  Greek  4.  Three  lectures  per 
week.     Major.     Profssor  Bocock. 

HISTORY 

101.  The  English  Constitution  to  the  Reign  of  Henky  VIII.  A 
course  comprising  a  thorough  study  of  the  foundations  of  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions,  and  their  development  to  1485,  based  upon  a  critical  study 
of  Stubb's  Constitutional  History  of  England.  Minor.  Three  hours 
a  week,  first  half-year.     Professor  Payne. 

102a.  Political  History  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  Times.  A  course  on 
the  political  and  constitutional  history  of  England  from  1485  to  1689, 
with  constant  reference  to  the  development  of  Continental  Europe 
during  the  same  period.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  half-year.  Minor. 
Professor  Payne. 

Courses  101  and  104  or  101  and  102a  are  together  rated  as  a  major. 
Each  includes  parallel  reading,  tested  by  frequent  examinations. 

103.  Civm  War  and  Reconstruction.  An  extension  of  History  13. 
Graduate  students  will  take  this  course  with  the  undergraduate  class 
and  will  be  required,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  His- 
tory 13,  to  write  a  topic  from  the  original  sources,  so  far  as  they  are 
available. 

In  addition  to  attending  History  13,  there  will  be  one  conference 
hour  weekly  for  instruction  in  historical  methood,  and  for  seminar 
work.     Half  minor.     Professor  Coulter. 

103a.  Recent  American  History.     An  extension  of  History  14.     The 
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same  requirements  hold  as  for  History  103.  Half  minor.  Professor 
Coulter. 

IOJ^^The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  I.  Not  offered  in  years 
in  which  Course  101  and  102,  or  102a  is  given.  An  advanced  course  in 
the  topical  study  of  European  History  from  1789  to  1815,  based  on  some 
of  the  standard  authorities  for  this  period.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  constitutional  experiments  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Conferences  two  hours  per  week. 
Minor.     Professor  Payne. 

105.  The  Ante-bellum  South,  not  offered  in  1928-1929.  An  exten- 
sion of  History  10.  The  same  requirements  hold  as  for  History  103. 
Minor.     Professor  Coulter. 

Prerequisites  for  all  graduate  students  in  History:  Two  college  years 
in  history. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

131.  Costume  Designing.  Designing  modern  costumes  for  special 
types,  occasions,  fancy  dress  pageants  and  the  like,  using  historical 
costumes  and  literature  as  inspiration  and  background  for  original 
work.  A  study  of  the  history  of  costume  from  Egyptian  through 
Greek,  Roman,  French  and  English  to  modern  costume,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  economic  and  political  conditions  in  the  manners  and  dress 
of  peoples;  of  factors  influencing  modern  costumes.  References:  Trap- 
hagen,  Costume  Design  and  Illustration;  Boehn,  Modes  and  Manners 
of  the  19th  Century;  Hughes,  Dress  Design;  Racinet,  Le  Costume 
Historique;  historical  novels  describing  the  manners  and  life  of  peo- 
ple of  different  periods  (Dumas,  Thackeray,  etc.).  Plays  chosen  for 
wealth  of  setting  and  costuming.  Each  student  is  required  to  plan  in 
its  entirety  and  partially  execute  costumes  for  pageant,  play  or  other 
important  costume  function.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  22,  20,  31, 
32.  Regular  session,  two  conferences  and  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Minor,  or  with  another  prescribed  minor,  a  major,  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics.  Associate  Professor 
Rathoone. 

112.  Food  Investigation  by  means  of  animal  feeding  experiments. 
Laboratory  study  of  typical  Georgia  foods  by  feeding  them  to  standard 
laboratory  animals,  the  albino  rat  for  vitamines  A  and  B,  the  guinea 
pig  for  vitamin  C.  Problems  dealing  with  the  effect  on  vitamin  con- 
ten*-  of  temperature,  aging,  dyeing  and  various  methods  of  storing  and 
preserving  food.  Study  of  literature  of  food  investigation.  Prere- 
quisite: 13.  Minor,  one  conference,  four  laboratory  periods.  Associate 
Professor  Newton. 

113.  Dietetics.  Investigations  dealing  with  dietary  habits  of  indi- 
viduals or  groups,  for  example,   a  study  of  diets   of    (1)    school   chil- 
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dren,  white  or  colored,  (2)  normal  adults.  (3)  abnormal  adults.  (4) 
abnormal  children.  Problems  for  Investigation  will  be  chosen  by  the 
student  and  worked  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Pre- 
requisite: 13.  Minor,  one  conference,  four  laboratory  periods.  Asso- 
ciate Prop  88or  Newton, 

112  and  113  constitute  a  major  in  nutrition. 

HORTICULTURE 

101.  Junior  courses  Nos.  5,  7,  9  with  extension.  Selected  read- 
ing from  the  following:  The  American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas;  Fruit 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing;  Cyclopedia  of  Hardy  Fruits. 
by  Hedrick  and  other  allied  pomological  books  and  bulletins  from  the 
College  Experiment  Stations  and  United  States  Government.  Minor. 
Professor  McHatton. 

102.  Pomology.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  special- 
ized in  Horticulture,  and  is  based  upon  Bailey's  Evolution  of  the  Na- 
tive Fruits.  Selected  reading  from  the  following,  to  be  mainly  along 
the  lines  of  origins  of  varieties  of  plants  and  the  histories  of  various 
fruits:  Plant  Breeding,  Bailey;  Species  and  Varieties,  Their  Origin 
and  Mutation,  DeVries;  Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domestication, 
Darwin;  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  Downing;  American 
Fruits  and  Their  Culture,  Hume;  The  Grapes  of  New  York,  Hedrick; 
Foundations  of  American  Grape  Culture,  Munson;  The  Apples  of  New 
York,  Beach;  Journal,  Bulletins,  etc.  Three  conference  hours  or  equiv- 
alent in  laboratory  periods.     Minor.     Professor  McHatton. 

103.  Pomology.  Course  102,  with  the  addition  of  a  thesis  on  some 
horticultural  subject.  The  thesis  is  to  call  for  not  less  than  three 
laboratory  periods  per  week  and  is  to  consist  of  research  work  to  be 
chosen  by  the  student  with  the  assistance  of  the  instructor.  Major. 
Professor  McHatton. 

104.  Landscape  Gardening.  (This  course  is  open  to  students  who 
have  made  a  specialty  of  Horticulture).  The  history  of  the  various 
schools  of  landscape  art.  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  in- 
volved, and  the  adaptability  of  the  various  types  form  the  basis  of  the 
course.  Selected  readings  from  the  following:  Landscape  Gardening, 
Kemp;  English  Pleasure  Gardens,  Nichols;  American  Gardens,  Lowell; 
Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making,  Mawson;  Cottage  Gardens,  Thornger; 
Landscape  Beautiful,  Waugh;  Town  Planting,  Webster;  Landscape  in 
History,  Geike;  and  other  publications.  A  thesis  on  some  definite 
Georgia  landscape  will  be  required.  Two  conference  hours  and  four 
laboratory  periods  per  week.     Major.     Professor  McHatton. 
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LATIN 


101.  Reading  Course,  dsigned  to  supplement  the  undergraduate 
courses,  and  therefore,  somewhat  general  in  nature.  It  comprises 
considerable  portions  of  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Juvenal,  Seneca,  and  the 
Younger  Pliny,  with  readings  in  Dill,  Mommsen,  and  Ferrero;  a  re- 
view of  grammar,  from  the  comparative  and  historical  point  of  view; 
practice  in  writing  Latin;  reading  in  the  history  of  the  literature, 
and  in  introduction  to  epigraphy  and  paleography.  Four  hours  per 
week.     Major.     Professor  Hooper.     Not  offered  in  1928-1929. 

102.  The  Roman  Drama.  This  is  a  minor  course,  consisting  of  lec- 
tures on  the  subject,  and  reading  of  a  number  of  representative  plays 
of  Platus,  Terence  and  Seneca.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
relationship  of  the  Roman  drama  to  the  Greek  drama  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  English  drama  on  the  other.  Prerequisite:  Latin  4. 
Two  hours  per  week.     Professor  Hoover.    Not  offered  in  1928-1929. 

MARKETS 

102.  Farm  Economics  4  with  one  additional  conference  devoted  to 
a  study  of  selected  treatises  on  markets  in  publications  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Seleced  reading  from  Maynard,  Weidler  and  Beckman's  Principles  of 
Marketing.  A  descriptive  report  of  functional  phases  of  local  cotton 
marketing.  Prerequisite:  Farm  Economics  2.  Minor.  Professor  Fain 
and  Prfoessor  Firor. 

MATHEMATICS 

Of  the  following  courses  the  requirements  for  a  major  will  be  two 
lectures  per  week  in  each  of  any  three,  together  with  an  original 
paper  covering  an  investigation  of  some  related  topic  to  be  assigned 
by  the  department.  Two  of  the  courses  constitute  a  minor.  Prere- 
quisite: Mathematics  5  (Advanced  Calculus).  Professors  Stephens 
and  Barroiv. 

101.  Differential  Equations.  An  elementary  course  in  ordinary 
and  partial  differential  equations  with  special  reference  to  those  equa- 
tions  occurring  in   the  physical   sciences.     Text:    Cohen   and   Murray. 

102.  Vector  Analysis.  An  elementary  course  in  vectors  which  de- 
velops a  system  of  coordinates  and  illustrates  their  use  in  certain 
mathematical   and   physical   problems.     Reference   text:    Coffin. 

103.  Projective  Geometry.  A  course  in  pure  geometry  based  upon 
one  of  the  following  texts  with  others  as  reference:  Holgate's  Reye, 
Cremona,  Veblen  and  Young. 

104.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  An  analytical  treatment  of  certain 
problems  in  statics  and  dynamics  with  the  aid  of  the  Calculus.  Many 
problems  will  be  used.     Text:  Ziwet  and  Field  or  Jeans. 
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L05,  Theobi  Off  Ki  n<  tions.  An  introductory  course  to  the  theory 
of  functions  of  a  real  and  ocmplez  variable.  Reference  works:  Hark- 
OOB  and   Morlcy.   Durege.  Goursat. 

106.  Analytk  \i  Geometry.  An  advanced  course  based  on  Salmon 
or  other  text  of  similar  character. 


PHILOSOPHY 


101.  Social  Philosophy.  A  study  of  present  philosophical  tendencies 
in  their  relation  to  the  development  of  Social  Theory;  the  beginnings 
of  the  development  of  a  technique  for  research  in  Social  Science. 
Texts:  Perry,  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies;  Lichtenberger,  Devel- 
opment of  Social  Theory;  current  periodical  literature.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  Philosophy  and  one  of  Sooiology;  a  year  of  Psychology  is 
much  to  be  desired.  Minor.  (Combinable  with  Sociology  101  to  make 
a  major  in  Sociology).  Two  hours  per  week  (or  four  hours  per  week 
for  a  half-year).     Professor  Hutchinson. 

PHYSIOS 

105.  Advanced  Sound,   Light  anl  Heat.     History  of  Physics.     An 

extension  of  Physics  5,  the  extension  consisting  of  one  hour  in  confer- 
ence work  each  week  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  parallel  reading  or  of 
one  afternoon  per  week  of  advanced  laboratory  work.  Three  terms. 
Prerequisite  courses:  Physics  4,  Mathematics  3-4;  parallel  or  prere- 
quisite course,  Mathematics  5.  Minor.     Professor  Hendren. 

106.  Advanced  Electricity  and  Magnetism  and  the  Electron 
Theory.  An  extension  of  Physics  6,  the  extension  consisting  of  one 
hour  or  one  afternoon  per  week  of  advanced  laboratory  work.  Three 
terms.  Prerequisite  courses:  Physics  4  and  Mathematics  5.  Minor. 
Professor  Hendren . 

107.  The  Electron  Theory.  A  study  of  electricity,  light,  heat, 
radio  activity  and  radiation  according  to  the  modern  electron  theory. 
Use  will  be  made  of  Campbell's  Modern  Electrical  Theory  and  of  cur- 
rent scientific  publications.  Two  hours  per  week  lecture  and  recita- 
tion, one  hour  per  week  laboratory  conference  and  three  hours  per 
week  laboratory  work.  Three  terms.  Prerequisite  course:  Physics  5 
and  6  or  Mathematics  5. 

Parallel  courses:  If  Physics  5  has  not  been  taken  as  a  prerequisite, 
Physics  105  will  be  required  as  a  parallel  minor  course.  If  Physics 
6  has  not  been  taken,  Physics  106  will  be  required  as  a  parallel  minor 
course.  If  Differential  Equations  has  not  been  taken,  Mathematics 
101  will  be  required  as  a  parallel  course.     Major.     Professor  Hendren. 

108a.  Mathematical  Physics.  A  course  in  Analytical  Mechanics 
designed  to  introduce  students  of  Physics,  Mathematics  and  Engineer- 
ing to  those   generalized   principles  of  classical   Mechanics  an   under- 
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standing  of  which  is  necessary  to  read  intelligently  modern  scientific 
literature  in  these  fields.  Haas,  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics, 
Volume  I.  and  MacMillan's  Theoretical  Mechanics  will  be  used  as  a 
text-book  background  for  the  lectures  and  discussions.  Three  hours 
per  week  for  a  half-year.  Prerequisite  courses:  Physics  2,  Elementary 
Physios,  Physics  4  or  equivalent  (Mechanics  and  Electricity),  and 
Mathematics  5,  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  A  course  in 
Differential  Equations  is  necessary  as  either  a  preceding  or  parallel 
course.     Half  minor.     Professor  Hendren. 

108b.  Mathematical  Physics.  A  continuation  of  course  108a  in 
the  field  of  classical  electricity  and  electrodynamics.  The  content  of 
the  course  will  be  somewhat  as  outlined  in  Haas,  Introduction  to 
Theoretical  Physics,  Volume  I.  Three  hours  per  week  for  a  half-year. 
Prerequisite   course:    Physics   108a.     Half  Minor.     Professor  Hendren. 

Note: — It  is  not  guaranteed  that  more  than  one  of  these  courses  will 
be  given  in  1928-1929,  and  a  choice  will  not  be  given  unless  two  or 
more  students  apply  for  it. 

POULTRY    HUSBANDRY 

101.  An  extension  of  Undergraduate  Courses  2,  4,  6,  and  7.  The  re- 
search problem  will  be  concerned  with  the  cost  of  producing  market 
eggs  (one  or  two  additional  conference  hours  per  week).  Minor. 
Professor  Wood. 

102.  Problems  in  Incubation.  A  study  of  the  various  factors  that 
influence  the  artificial  hatching  of  eggs.  Prerequisite:  Poultry  10, 
and  20  to  29,  inclusive.  Three  confeernces  a  week  with  assigned  and 
parallel  reading  in  part  as  follows:  "Incubation  and  Incubators," 
Richard  H.  Wood;  "Some  Further  Studies  of  Chick  Mortality,"  B.  F. 
Kaupp;  "The  Relationship  Between  the  Weight  and  the  Hatching 
Quality  of  Eggs,"  L.  C.  Dunn;  "The  Inheritance  of  Fertility  in  Poul- 
try," F.  A.  Hays  and  Ruby  Sanborn;  "Getting  Maximum  Results  from 
the  Incubator,"  Wm.  P.  Thorp  Jr.;  "Amount  of  Carbon  Dioxide  Given 
Off  by  Eggs  During  Incubation,"  Horace  Atwood  and  Charles  E. 
Weakley,  Jr.;  "Incubation,'  E.  L.  Banner;  "Artificial  Incubation," 
Earl  W.  Henderson;  "Good  Incubation  Practices,"  Ralston  R.  Hannas; 
"Incubation  and  Brooding,"  Homer  Jackson.     Minor.     Professor  Wood. 

103.  A  problem  dealing  with  some  phase  of  poultry  production  or 
marketing,  to  be  selected  and  outlined  by  the  student  after  conference 
with  the  professor  in  charge  and  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Faculty  for  approval.  Required  time  not  less  than 
three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  This  course  in  combination  with 
102  constitutes  a  major.     Professor  Wood. 

104.  Cooperative  Marketing  of  Eggs.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Poultry  Husbandry  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  24.     The  course  con- 
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sisi  i  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  various  cooperative  organizations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  thesis  summarizing-  the  different  meth- 
ods, practices  and  results  ot-tained,  as  well  as  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  practicahility  of  similar  organizations  in  the 
South,  will  be  required.  One  conference  and  two  laboratory  periods 
per  week.     Minor.     Professor  Wood. 

105.  Nutrition  Problems.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Poultry  Husbandry  20  to  27,  inclusive  and  have  had  the  necessary 
training  in  Chemistry.  This  course  will  include  a  general  study  of 
nutritional  problems  and  a  thorough  detailed  study  of  all  available 
data  on  specific  phases  of  work  to  be  undertaken.  Students  will  be 
required  to  carry  on  a  feeding  test  with  a  sufficient  number  of  birds 
over  a  period  of  months  and  submit  a  complete  record  of  work  done. 
One  conference  a  week  and  two  laboratory  periods.     Minor. 

The  same  course  extended  to  two  conferences  and  four  laboratory 
periods,   with  thesis.     Major.     Professor  Wood. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

101.  Systematic  Psychology.  An  advanced  course  in  systematic  and 
experimental  psychology  intended  as  a  detailed  study  of  theoretical  dis- 
cussions and  investigations  of  special  topics.  Critical  study  of  one 
systematic  treatise  and  experimental  work  on  special  topics.  Prerequ- 
isite for  major,  two  years  of  psychology;  for  minor,  may  be  less  as 
determined  by  the  instructor  on  the  basis  of  evidence  that  the  stu- 
dent can  do  the  work  of  the  course.  Major,  two  conference  and  four 
hours  experimental  work  weekly;  minor,  one  conference  and  two  hours 
experimental  work  weekly.     Professor  Edwards. 

SOCIOLOGY 

101.  Modern  Social  Problems.  A  study  for  the  various  theories  of 
social  reform  and  of  the  philosophy  underlying  these  theories,  with  an 
intensive  study  (preferably  combined  with  field  work)  in  some  specific 
field.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  in  Sociology  or  one  year  in  Sociology 
and  one  year  in  other  Social  Sciences.  Minor.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Professor  Hutchinson. 

PHELPS-S T( >KBS    FELLOWSHIP 

The  work  of  the  Fellow  for  1927-1928  was  under  the  direction  of 
Professors  Edwards.  Hutchinson,   Fain.  Carter,  and    Reade. 

ZOOLOGY 

101.  General  Parasitology,  a  course  designed  to  give  a  survey  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  parasites  of  man  and  the  lower  animals.  It 
includes  studies  of  the  morphology,  life  cycles,  classification  and  evo- 
lution   of    parasitic   organisms    and    studies    of   the    injuries    produced 
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and  reactions  occurring  in  the  parasitic  relationship.  Attention  is 
also  given  to  the  public  health  aspects  of  parasitic  diseases.  Since 
parasites  are  found  among  the  Protozoa,  the  Platyhelminthes  and 
Nemathelminthes  and  the  Arthropoda,  the  course  is  conveniently  di- 
vided into  studies  of  Protozoology,  Helminthology  and  Entomology: 
each  phase  occupying  one  trimester.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  31  or  32, 
4  and  5.     Five  hours  a  week.     Major.     Professor  Boyd. 

EXPENSES 

Residents  of  Georgia  pay  a  fee  of  $100,  payable  $75  on  entrance 
and  $25  on  January  1st.  Non-residents  pay  an  additional  fee  of 
$100,  payable  $50  on  entrance  and  $50  on  January  1st.  Room  in 
Dormitory  and  board  at  Denmark  Hall,  $21  per  month  (1927-1928). 
For  girls,  room  in  Dormitory  and  board  about  $33  per  month.  Books, 
estimated  cost  of  $20.  Total  estimated  expenses  for  boys,  about  $45; 
for  girls,  about  $55. 

GRADUATE    COURSES    IN    THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL 

The  University  permits  a  graduate  student  who  has  received  a 
prerequisite  baccalaureate  degree  to  secure  a  Master's  degree  upon 
the  successful  completion  of  graduate  courses  pursued  during  four 
Summer  Sessions.  The  student  will  map  out  a  programme  of  one 
major  course,  with  a  thesis,  and  two  minor  courses,  pursuing  two 
half-minor  courses  or  one  minor  course  each  summer.  Instead  of  a 
thesis  a  candidate  may  substitute  the  properly  related  graduate  work 
of  a  fifth  summer. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which  there  are 
not   five  or  more  applicants. 

COURSES  FOR  1928 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

S-201.      (Minor).     Mr.  Rice. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  parts,  each  consisting  of  resident  study  in 
the  summer  session  (first  four  weeks'  session)  'together  with  a  field  assign- 
ment. .One  conference  each  month  given  throughout  the  collegiate  year. 
Each  student  must  make  an  annual  report  which  is  satisfactory  to  the 
professor  in  charge.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  2.  3,  4.  5,  G,  and  9; 
or   equivalents.     Section  A   is   a  prequisite    to    Section   B. 

Section  A:     June   25th- July  21st: 

The  Place  of  Animal  Husbandry  in  the  South:  A  study  of  the  economic 
factors  underlying  the  development  of  the  animal  industry  in  tlie  Soutn: 
present  status  of  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  swine  and  sheep  industries: 
objectives  which  rural  Southern  communities  should  strive  to  attain  in 
animal   industry.      Two   hours   each   day  for  four  weeks. 
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S»  iio\  B:     July  30th-August  25th: 

l>r\rlii|inicnt    of   a    Community    Animal    Indus!  r\     I'monnmi:      Problems    of 

feeding,  and  marketing  of  live  stock  and  live  stock  products.  Especial 
attention  will  be  given  bo  methods  most  applicable  t<>  the  needs  of  eacb 
Btndent's  community.     Two  hours  per  day   for  tour  works. 

EDUCATION 

S-201.     AcKK  i  in  i;\i    EDUCATION.      (Major).  Mr.  Rcitz  and  Mr.  Sheffer. 
This   course  is  given   In   fcur  parts.     Bach    pari    consists  of   four   weeks 

Of  resident  study  in  the  summer  session  (first  t"our  weeks  (»r  last  four 
weeks  «d"  nine  weeks'  session,  together  witli  a  final  assignment  as  given 
under  a.  p..  <.  and  l»  Sections.)  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Bducation 
20-21-22-23-24-26-28.     Equivalents   may    he   offered. 

Section  A,  Rural  Community  Survey: 

This  course  will  set  up  objectives,  scope  and  methods  for  developing, 
conducting  and  tabulating,  and  Interpreting  rural  community  surveys  for 
obtaining  certain   scientific  data   concerning  the  education,   economic,  and 

social    status    of    rural    communities,    that    will    he    pertinent    to    the   work    of 

the  teacher  of  agriculture.    1928:  two  hours  each  day  for  lirst  four  weeks. 
Section  B,   Rubal   School  Organization: 

An  advanced  study  in  the  objectives,  organization  and  administration  of 
Consolidated  rural  schools  as  affects  the  teaching  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture and  vocational  guidance  subjects.  This  course  will  bring  the  student 
in  touch  with  the  several  problems  of  rural  school  consolidation  in  all 
parte  of  the  country,  including  curricul.ir  problems  and  reorganizations. 
Prerequisite:  Section  A.  1928:  three  hours  a  day  for  last  four  weeks  of 
nine  weeks'   session. 

Section   C,  Community  Organizations    (1929): 

This  course  considers  rural  organizations  as  to  type,  means  and  methods 
of  successful  functioning  through  certain  special  activity  objectives.  I're- 
quisite:    Section   A. 

Section  D,  Rural  Community  Planning  {1930): 

Both  the  social  and  physical  aspects  of  community  planning  as  may  be 
Influenced  directly  by  tlie  school  are  considered  in  this  course.  Pre- 
requisite:   Section    A. 

S-104.     Problems   in   Educational   Administration.     Mr.    Pusey. 

S-104a.  National  and  state  responsibility  for  education,  local  admin- 
istration of  schools,  financing  the  schools,  business  administration 
of  schools. 

S-104b.  Census  and  attendance,  classification  and  progress  of  school 
children,  the  organization  of  local  school  systems,  supervision  of 
instruction. 

Prerequisite:  Education  10,  11,  12;  Psychology,  one  year;  Sociology,  one 
semester;    or    equivalents. 

S-106.  Curriculum  Making  in  the  High  School.     Mr.  Hutchinson  . 
An    Inquiry   concerning   th<    principles   to    he   observed    In    selecting   and 

organizing  the  public  school  curriculum;  the  articulation  of  the  curricula 
of  the  elementary  school  with  the  junior  high  school:  the  junior  high 
with  the  senior  high  school  or  the  elementary  with  the  tour  year  high 
BChOQl  and  the  articulation  of  the  high  BChOOl  witli  the  curricula  of 
higher    institutions. 

Half  minor.  Prerequisite:  Bducation  10.  11.  12:  Psychology,  one  year; 
Sociology,   <me  semester:   or  equivalents. 
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S-108.  The  Supervision  of  Teaching.     Mr.  Pusey. 

A  course  for  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of 
experience.  The  following  topics  will  be  considered:  The  place  of  super- 
vision, the  analysis  of  classroom  procedures,  standards  of  teaching, 
diagnosis,    and    remedial   measures.      Half   minor. 

Prerequisites:   Education   4  and   12,   and   10  and   11   or  50   and  51. 

S-102c.  Educational  Psychology.     Mr.   Edwards. 

An  advanced  and  systematic  study  of  original  investigations  of  some 
special  topic,  and  its  quantitative  treatment  with  parallel  study  of  one 
general  systematic  treatise.  This  course  is  coordinate  with  102-A  and 
102-B  and  may  be  taken  either  before  or  after  either  of  them.  Prerequisite: 
generally  two  years  of  undergraduate  work  in  psychology  (educational 
psychology),  but  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  less  may  be  accepted 
if  the  student  gives  evidence  of  being  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  course. 
Credit,  one-half  minor.  (Combination  may  be  made  with  Psychology  101 
by   students   needing   to  complete  work.)     One  hour  daily,  first  six  weeks. 

ENGLISH 

S-106.  Early  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.     Mr.  McWhorter. 

English  literature,  'literary  characteristics,  and  literary  movements  from 
1700  to  1744.  Detailed  study  of  life  and  times  and  principal  works  of  De 
Foe,  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Bishop  Berke- 
ley, and  other  prose  writers ;  of  Pope,  Prior.  (Jay.  Thomson.  Young,  and 
minor  poets.  Early  eighteen  century  drama.  Early  eighteenth  century 
criticism.      Lectures    and    recitations,    with    papers    required    regularly. 

Prerequisite:  English  1  and  2  and  one  Junior-Senior  course  in  English. 
Minor. 

S-107.  The  Drama.     Mr.  Park. 

A  history  of  the  drama  in  England  to  the  close  of  the  Elizabethan 
Theatre,  with  the  study  of  specimens  of  the  early  pre- Shakespearean 
drama  and  of  selected  plays  of  Kyd  (one).  Marlowe  (three).  Greene  (one). 
Shakespeare.  Johnson  (three).  Webster  (three).  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
(three),  Middleton  (three),  Shirley  (three).  The  Tudor  Drama.  Brooke: 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature.  Ward;  The  English  Drama,  Schel- 
ling :  The  English  Chronicle  Play,  Schelling:  Specimens  of  the  pre- 
Shakespearean  Drama,  Man  ley ;  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Litera- 
ture: The  Technique  of  the  Drama,  Woodbridge.  Papers  will  be  required 
as  follows:  English  Comedy  before  Shakespeare:  The  Tragedy  of  Blood: 
England  during  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  Prerequisites:  three  years  of  col- 
lege English.     One-half  of  this  minor  course  will  be  given  in  1928  (S-107a). 

HISTORY 

S-102bl.  English  History,   1689-1815.     (First  half).     Mr.  Payne. 

A  study  of  the  constitutional,  economic,  political  and  social  history  of 
England  from  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  close  of  the  Na- 
poleonic Wars.  Readings,  reports  and  tests  based  upon  selections  from 
Macaulay.  Hallam.  Maitland.  Taswell-Langmead.  Seeley.  Leckey.  Robert- 
son. Hunt.  May,  Trevelyan.  Walpole,  Traill,  Cheyney.  Rose.  Mahan.  Cam- 
bridge Modern  History.  Dictionary  of  Kational  Biography,  and  English 
Historical    Review. 

A  half  minor.  Five  hours  n  week  for  six  weeks.  Prerequisite:  six 
hours    of    college   history. 

S-104a.  The  French  Revolution.  1789-1799.      (First  half  of  104).     Mr. 
Payne. 

A  topical  study  of  European  history  from  17S9  to  1790.  with  special 
emphasis  upon  French  history.  A  seminar  course  based  upon  the  standard 
auth  rities  for  this  period.  A  half  minor:  thirty  recitations.  Prerequisite: 
Six  hours   of   college  history. 

Authorities  to  be  used  in  S-104-a :  Mignet.  Thiers.  Carlyle.  Toequeville. 
Taine,  Aulard.  Madelin,  Anderson.  Young.  Stryienski,  Stephens,  Bourne, 
Rose,    Mahan,   and    Cambridge    Modern    History. 
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homi:   ECONOMICS 

S-112.  .\'i  ran  tow.  t<  n. 

pation  by  means  of  animal  feeding  experiments.     Laboratory 

stmly    of  typi  i    i Is   by    feeding    them   to   standard    laborafeorj 

animals:  for  vitamins  A  and  B  the  albino  rat,  for  C,  the  guirea  pig.  Prob- 
lems dealing  with  the  effect  on  vitamin  content  of  temperature,  aging, 
dyeing  and  various  methods  of  storing  and  preserving  food.  Study  of 
current  literatim  on  food  investigation.  Reference  will  be  made  to  various 
tecni«*al  journals.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  18.  Half  minor,  nine 
weeks. 

LATIN 

I.MKoiin  mix    to  Romas   Philosophy.     Mr.  Hooper. 

The  translation  of  tin  de  Balbiia  and  the  de  offlciis  of  Cicero,  with  par- 
allel rending  in  tin-  history  of  philosophy.  A  minor:  the  tirst  half  given  in 
1927,   the  -  ttond   half  in    1928. 

MATHEMATICS 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Ono  of  the  following  courses  will  be  given  if  at  least  five  students 
elect  it.  Two  of  the  courses  constitute  a  minor;  thi"De  with  a  thesis, 
constitute  a  major. 

S-101.  Differential  Equasiows. 

An  elementary  course  in  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  with 

si ial    reference    to    the    equations    occurring    in    the    physical    scl 

Text  :    i  'ohen   or  Murray. 

S-102.  Vector  Analysis, 

An  elementary  course  in  vectors  which  develops  a  system  of  coordii 
•  nee  Text:  Coffin. 

S-103.     Projective  Geometry. 

A  course  in  pure  geometry  based  upon  ono  of  the  following  texts  with 
the  others  as   references:    Bolgate*e    Reye,   Cremona.   Veblen  and   Young. 

S-104.     Theory  of  Functions. 

An  introductory  course  to  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  real  and  a  com- 
plex   variable.     Reference   works:    darkness   and    Morley,    D  toursal 

S-106.  An  a  i  vii.  \  i.  Geometby. 

An  advanced  course  based  on  Salmon  or  other  texts  of  a  similar 
character. 

PHXIvOSOPHY 

S-lOla.     Social  Philosophy.     Mr.   Hutchinson. 

a  Btudy  of  presenl  philosophical  tendencies  in  their  relation  to  the  de- 
velopmenl  of  Social  Theory:  the  beginnings  of  the  development  of  a  tech- 
nique for  research  in  Social  Science  One  year  of  Philosophy  ami  one  of 
Sociology;    a    year   of    Psychology    is   much    to   be   desired.     Minor.     (Com- 

binable  with  Sociology  loi  to  make  g  major  in  Sociology).  The  first  half 
of  fhis    course   will    he   given    in    1928 
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ZOOLOGY 

S-101.  The   Parasitic   Protozoa.     Mr.    Boyd. 

A  study  of  morphology,  life  cycles  and  classification  <  ('  the  parasitic 
Protozoa  together  with  a  study  of  the  host-parasite  relationship,  as  illus- 
trated in  immunity  reactions,  host  specificity  and  disease  production. 
The  nublic  health  aspects  of  infections  with  these  organisms  are  also 
considered.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  31  or  32.  4  and  5.  Minor.  Double1 
periods  and  laboratory,  daily,  siix  weeks. 

EXTENSION   COURSES 

As  an  experiment  the  University  proposes  to  offer  a  few  graduate 
courses  for  non-resident  students  organized  into  classes  and  met  regu- 
larly by  members  of  the  University  Faculty  for  class  instruction.  In 
the  niflin  the  courses  offered  will  be  such  as  are  intimately  related  to 
the  professional  or  business  life  of  the  student,  such  as  courses  in  the 
Problems  of  School  Administration,  Educational  and  Psychological 
Tests,  Problems  in  Applied  Sociology,  Industrial  Chemistry,  Com- 
mercial Problems,  and  the  like. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  who  include  an  extension  course  in  their 
programme  must  offer  a  major  and  three  minors  (or1  a  thesis  in  lieu 
of  one  minor),  of  which  only  two-fifths  m^y  consist  of  extension 
courses,  a  minimum  residence  being  required  of  two  terms  of  a  reg- 
ular session  or  three  Summer  Sessions;  and  the  class-work  of  the 
extension  courses  must  be  an  equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  one 
term  of  the  regular  session.  Only  one  minor  may  be  offered  from  a 
graduate  course  that  includes  undergraduate  work. 

A  fee  of  thirty  dollars  is  charged  for  each  extension  minor  course 
or  thesis.  Application  blanks  for  registration  and  further  informa- 
tion may  be  had  of  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Home  Study. 

COURSES 

Agricultural  Education,   S-201.     See  1928  Summer  School  Courses. 

Animal  Industry,  S-201.     See  1928   Summer  School  Courses. 

Sociology  E-110.  An  extension  of  Sociology  10  by  some  additional 
reading  but  more  particularly  by  making  a  systematic  study  of  some 
phase  of  needed  community  organization  in  the  community  in  which 
'he  student  resides.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Sociology  and  one  year 
of  Psychology  or  Principles  of  Education.  Half-minor  or  minor.  Pro- 
fessor Hutchinson. 

Education  E-104.     School  Administration. 

For  county  ?nd  city  school  superintendents  and  for  principals  of 
independent  school   districts. 

E-104a.  National  and  state  responsibility  for  education.  Local  ad- 
ministration of  schools,  position  and  duties  of  superintendent  defined. 
Financing  the  schools,  apportionment  of  public  school  funds,  determ- 
ination of  school  costs. 

E.104b.  Business  administration  of  schools,  fiinancial  accounting, 
budget  making,  p?y  roll  making,  handling  school  supplies.  School 
publiciy,  the  schools  and  the  local  press. 

Minor.     Professor   Pusey. 
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THE  LUMPKIN  LAW  SCHOOL 


DAVID    C.    BARROW,    LL.D.,   Chancellor   Emeritus. 

CHARLES   M.   SNELLING,  A.M.,   Sc.D.,   Chancellor. 

GEORGE  F.  GOBER,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Law. 

SYLVANUS  MORRIS,  A.M.,  B.L.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Law  Department 

and   Professor  of  Law. 
WALTER  G.  CORNETT,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 
STEPHEN  C.  UPSON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 
ROBERT  L.  McWHORTER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

HISTORICAL 

In  the  development  of  our  State  and  to  keep  time  to  its  future 
progress,  the  teaching  of  the  Law  becomes  important.  Nothing  has 
shown  more  the  wisdom  of  our  law  makers  than  the  establishment  of 
the  Lumpkin  Law  School  as  a  Department  of  the  University,  as  was 
done  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  not  enough  that  students  of 
the  Law  should  be  taught,  but  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  imbued 
with  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  our  State's  past  history,  with  the  lives 
and  works  of  these  great  men  who  have  gone  out  from  the  University 
and  added  lustre  to  its  name.  Lawyers  who  graduated  from  this 
school  are  practicising  their  profession  in  every  part  of  the  State; 
they  occupy  places  in  all  the  Courts  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  down  through  all  the  other  courts;  in  the  office  of 
Governor,  Attorney  General  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  as  heads  of  great  industries.  The  Lumpkin  Law  School  proudly 
points  to  its  past  history  and  the  success  of  its  graduates  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  its  teaching  and  as  an  earnest  of  its  present  and  future  work. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  student  of  the  Law  should  serve  a  term  on 
the  tread  mill  of  years  to  be  a  successful  practioner.  He  must  be 
grounded  in  basic  principles  and  understand  their  application;  he 
must  learn  that  the  Science  of  the  Law  must  be  applied  in  a  practical 
way  and  that  it  undertakes  to  govern  the  people  in  their  every  day 
affairs.  Knowledge  of  the  Law  cannot  be  gotten  solely  from  text-books 
based  in  the  main  on  the  law  of  other  jurisdictions  with  few  refer- 
ences to  Georgia  decisions;  to  rely  on  these  in  the  Georgia  Courts 
the  lawyer  when  he  enters  on  his  profession  finds  he  has  to  unlearn 
much  that  is  confusing,  and  must  be  thrown  aside. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  have  recognized  these  conditions  and 
have  placed  in  the  teaching  force  men  of  experience  as  teachers  and  as 
successful  practioners  and  with  long  service  in  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  law  as  judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys. 
These  teachers  do  their  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  who   insist  on  thorough  work  and   the  maintenance  of  the 
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highest  standard.  The  School  belongs  to  the  State,  and  every  aspiring 
youth  lias  the  right  to  pursue  his  law  course  in  it  and  have  the 
benefit    of    what    it    offers. 

During  the  1927-28  session  many  lectures  by  distinguished  lawyers 
have  been  delivered  before  the  Law  School.  The  subjects  discn 
were  of  a  practical  character  and  intended  to  present  to  the  students 
a  broad  view  of  their  professional  work.  Lectures  are  expected  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1928-29  from  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  in  the  state  as  well  as  from  other  states. 

The    next    session    of    this    Department    begins    September    19.    1 

The  time  requisite  for  graduation  is  three  years. 

ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

General:  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years  (counting  to  the  nearest  birthday) 
before  entering  the  department,  must  produce  a  certificate  of  good 
character  from  the  school  or  college  last  attended,  or  from  other  satis- 
factory source,  and  must  conform  to  the  general  requirements  fol- 
lowing: 

For  the  admission  to  the  department  of  law,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
pletion of  an  approved  high  school  course  of  four  years,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, the  candidate  must  present  evidence  that  for  at  least  two  years 
he  has  pursued  in  a  standard  college  courses  leading  to  a  baccalaure- 
ate degree  of  which  he  must  have  successfully  completed  at  least 
thirty  hours.     Credit  will  be  given  for  completed   courses  only. 

Special  Students:  A  limited  number  of  applicants  who  are  at 
least  twenty-one  years  old  and  who  present  proper  evidence  of  good 
character  and  of  proper  maturity  and  training,  though  unable  to  ful- 
fill the  foregoing  entrance  requirements,  may,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Law  Faculty,  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  University, 
in  exceptional  cases,  be  admitted  as  special  students. 

Every  Applicant  for  admission  as  a  special  student  is  required  to 
make  written  application  to  the  President  of  the  Law  School  with 
detailed  information  as  to  his  age,  his  educational  and  business  ex- 
perience, and  his  general  fitness  to  undertake  the  study  of  law. 
Such  application,  together  with  such  testimonials  as  may  be  required, 
should  be  filed  with  the  President  of  the  Law  School  not  later  than 
September  first  of  the  year  in  which  the  applicant  desires  to  enter. 

Special  students  who  fail  to  complete  60  per  cent,  of  the  work  taken 
during  any  term  may  be  declared  ineligible  for  readmission  the  fol- 
lowing term. 

Admission  with  Credits:  Students  who  have  received  credit  for 
law  courses  while  attending  another  law  school  of  recognized  stand- 
ing  in   the  discretion   of  the  Law  Faculty,   may  be   given   credit   for 
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those  courses  successfully  completed  at  any  State  University  and  any 
college  which  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Law 
Schools. 

No  student  of  another  institution  who  has  been  dropped  for  delin- 
quency in  studies  will  be  admitted  to  this  Department  except  at  the 
beginning  of  the  regular  session  in  September. 

DEGREE 

Students  who  continue  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of 
this  Department  for  three  years,  or  who  complete  the  prescribed  course 
of  study,  having  been  accredited  for  the  necessary  number  of  hours, 
will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  of  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

ADMISSION   TO   THE   BAR 

Under  the  law  of  the  state  the  graduates  of  the  Lumpkin  Law  School 
are  admitted  to  the  bar,  without  examination,  on  the  presentation  of 
the  diploma. 

Under  a  rule  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Georgia,  graduates  of  the  Lumpkin  Law  School  who  have  been 
admitted  to  the  State  Bar  will  be  admitted  to  the  District  Court  of 
the  United   States   without   examination. 

Those  desiring  more  detailed  information  as  to  the  Law  School 
should  request  from  President  George  F.  Gober,  Athens,  Ga.,  a  spe- 
cial Law  School  Bulletin. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 


FACULTY 

DAVID   CRENSHAW    BARROW,   LL.D.,    Chancellor   Emeritus. 

CHARLES   MERCER  SNELLING,  A.M.,   Sc.D.,  Chancellor  of  the   I'ni 
versity. 

THOMAS   WALTER   REED,   LL.B.,  Registrar  of  the   University. 

ROBERT    CUMMING    WILSON,    Ph.G.,    Dean   of   the    School    of    Phar- 
macy, Professor  of  Pharmacy. 


Heads   of   Departments   in   Which    Pharmacy   Students    Have    Work 

GEORGE  HUGH  BOYD,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

ROBERT   PRESTON   BROOKS,    Ph.D.,    Dean,    School   of    Commerce. 

WALTER    CLINTON    BURKHART,    D.V.M.,    Professor    of    Veterinary 
Medicine    (Bacteriology). 

ERNEST    LEE    GRIGGS,    Graduate    V.    M.    I.,    Professor    of    Drawing 
(Graphics). 

LINVILLE    LAURENTINE   HENDREN,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of   Physics. 

THOMAS    SCOTT    HOLLAND,    A.B.,    A.M.,    Associate    Professor    of 
Romance  Languages. 

JOHN   MORRIS,   A.M.,    Professor   of   Germanic    Languages. 

ROBERT  EMORY  PARK,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,   Professor  of  English. 

JOHN  MOORE  READE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany. 

ALFRED   WITHERSPOON    SCOTT,    A.B.,    Ph.D.,    Professor   of    Chem- 
istry. 

HERMAN    JAMES    STEGEMAN,    Ph.B.,    A.M.,    Professor    of    Physical 
Education. 

ROSWELL    POWELL    STEPHENS,    Ph.D.,    Professor    of   Mathematics. 
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GENERAL    STATEMENT 
Historical 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  added  as  an  integral  Department  of  the 
University  in  1903,  but  until  1908  there  were  no  graduates.  Since 
this  time,  the  number  of  graduates  has  varied  from  two  to  ten  each 
year. 

When  the  School  was  first  established,  there  were  no  entrance  re- 
quirements, but  the  high  school  requirements  have  been  gradually 
raised  during  these  years  until,  in  1916,  full  high  school  graduation 
of  :ifteen  units  was  required  for  entrance. 

Until  1926,  the  curriculum  embraced  only  two  years  of  work  for 
the  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  Certificate,  but,  beginning  in  September, 
1926,  a  four-year  curriculum  was  adopted  as  the  only  course  to  be 
offered.  This  course  leads  to  the  undergraduate  degree  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Pharmacy.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  now  occupies  the  same 
position  in  the  University  system  as  other  undergraduate  schools  in 
the  institution.  This  applies  as  regards  entrance,  comprehensiveness 
of  curriculum,  government,  and  eligibility  of  its  students  to  partici- 
pate in  all  college  activities. 

In  June,  1926,  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  exercising  irtit, 
prerogative  under  the  law,  very  wisely  passed  a  regulation  requiring 
all  Schools  of  Pharmacy,  whose  diploma  would  be  recognized  by  it, 
to  institute  a  minimum  three-year  course  for  the  certificate  of  Grad- 
uate in  Pharmacy.  Following  this  action  by  the  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
and  anticipating  the  possibility  of  a  minimum  four-year  requirement 
for  graduation  by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 
at  some  time  in  the  future,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
have  inaugurated  the  minimum  four-year  curriculum.  This  action 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  influenced  by  its  desire  to  see  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  occupy  the  position  of  leadership  in  pharmaceutical 
education  in  Georgia,  and  to  send  into  the  profession  of  Pharmacy 
men  with  a  thorough  technical  training  along  with  a  proper  cultural 
background.  It  has  ever  been  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  University 
to  prepare  its  students  for  active  leadership  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  The  Graduates  from  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy have  proven  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Aims  and   Purposes 

There  are  approximately  one  thousand  active  drug  stores  in  Geor- 
gia. These  serve  the  entire  people  of  the  state,  and  come  into  con- 
tact with  them  usually  on  a  most  intimate  and  ethical  basis.  This 
fact  gives  the  pharmacist  an  unusual  opportunity  for  influence  in  his 
community.     He  then  becomes  a  "key"  man  in  his  community  and  his 
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i  nsibility  is  multiplied  by  reason  Of  his  many  opportunities  for 
service.  If  he  would  properly  tit  himself  to  fully  discharge  this  re- 
sponsibility and  to  render  a  proper  service,  he  must  have  many 
qualifications,  the  chief  one  of  which  is  that  he  be  a  GOOD  CITIZEN. 
He  must  have  a  proper  technical  training  which  will  enable  him  to 
deal  with  the  multiplicity  of  problems  arising  in  his  daily  work. 
He  must  have  a  proper  training  in  the  various  phases  of  chemistry, 
in  physics,  in  physiology,  in  botany,  in  bacteriology  and  in  other 
sciences.  He  must  have  a  proper  training  in  commercial  law  and 
commercial  practices.  He  must  have  a  proper  training  in  the  various 
phases  of  chemistry,  in  physics,  in  physiology,  in  botany,  in  bacteriol- 
ogy and  in  other  sciences.  He  must  have  a  proper  training  in  com- 
mercial law  and  commercial  practices.  He  must  have  a  proper  funda- 
mental cultural  education  which  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
assume  his  position  in  the  social  life  of  his  community.  It  then  be- 
comes the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  to  make  it  possible  for  its  students  to  acquire  a 
foundation  for  the  realization  of  these  qualifications. 

Announcement 

The  next  session  of  the  University  will  open  on  September  20th, 
1928.  First  year  students  should  report  one  week  prior  to  this  date 
along  with  other  first  year  students  in  the  University. 

Entrance  Requirements 

The  applicant  must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  not  less  than 
16  years  of  age.  He  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school 
in  this  or  other  state  and  present  the  following  credits  by  certificate 
or  examination: 

English    3      units 

History    2      units 

Mathematics    2.5  units 

Foreign  or  Modern  Language 2      units 

Elective i 5.5  units 

Curiiculum 

First    Year  Second  Year 

Hours  Hours 

Credit  Credit 

Mathematics  1-2 3       Chemistry  22 5 

Physics   21    4       Pharmacy  2 5 

English   1   3       Zoology  10  A-B 3 

Graphics   12  2       Botany  21 4 

Modern   Language   3       Modern  Language   3 

Pharmacy  1  2 

Total    17  Total    20 
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Third  Year  Fourth    Year 

Chemistry  3 4  Chemistry  90 3 

Chemistry  80 3  Pharmacy  4 6 

Pharmacy  3  6  Pharmacy  7  3 

Fharmacy    5    3  Commerce  6 3 

Pharmacy  6 3  Bacteriology  1-2   3 

Total    19  Total    18 

Description    of    Courses 

Mathematics  1-2.  (1).  Trigonometry.  Plane.  Three  hours  per 
week.  One  hour  credit.  (2).  Analytical  Geometry.  Elementary 
course.  Three  hours  per  week,  second  and  third  terms.  Two  hours 
credit.     Freshman  subject. 

Physics  21.  Elementary  Physics.  An  introductory  course,  descrip- 
tive in  character,  emphasizing  the  historical  development  of  Physics 
and  its  practical  applications.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and 
lecture  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week  of  two  hours.  Three 
terms.     Four  hours  credit.     Freshman  subject. 

English  1.  Grammar.  Rhetoric.  Theme  Writing,  and  Literature. 
Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and  lec- 
tures.    Three  hours  credit. 

Graphics  12.  Elementary  Graphics.  Two  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  One  term.  One  hour  credit.  This  course  is  required  of  Phar- 
macy students  to  give  them  the  fundamental  principles  of  lettering  for 
show-cards,  window  dressing,  etc.     Freshman  subject. 

Modern  Language.  The  student  is  allowed  to  select  a  course  in  his 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  French  or  German,  the  particular 
course  number  depending  upon  his  high  school  credits  in  modern 
languages.     Three  hours  per  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

Zoology.  10  a-b.  General  Physiology.  Lecture  course  of  three  hours 
per  week  for  three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  This  course  is  re- 
quired of  Pharmacy  students  to  give  a  general  idea  of  anatomy  and 
physiological  processes  to  enable  a  proper  conception  of  the  action  of 
medicinal  agents.     Sophomore  subject. 

Botany  21.  Introductory  Plant  Biology.  Beginners'  college  course 
for  Pharmacy  students.  Two  hours  of  lectures  and  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Sopho- 
more subject. 

Chemistry  22.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Elementary.  Three  hours 
of  recitations  and  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Three  terms.  Five  hours  credit.  The  laboratory  work  in  this  course 
includes   the  qualitative  analysis   of  the   metals.     Sophomore  subject. 

Chemistry    3.     Organic    Chemistry.     Elementary.     Three    hours    of 
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lectures   and   recitations    and    one  laboratory   period    par    week.     Three 
terms.     Four   hours   credit.     .Junior   subject. 
Chemistry   SO.    Analytical  Chemistry-     Prerequisite:    Chemistry  22. 

One  term  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  and  two  terms  of  Volumetric  Analy- 
sis (Quantitative  i.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week,  including 
one  lecture.     Three  terms.     Three  hours  credit.     Junior  subject. 

Chemistbt  90.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Quantitative.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  80.  Gravimetric  and  advanced  Volumetric.  Three  labora- 
tory periods  per  week,  including  one  lecture.  Three  terms.  Three 
hours  credit.     Senior  subject. 

Commerce  6.  Elementary  Accounting.  Foundation  for  advanced 
Accounting.  Three  hours  per  week.  Threes  terms.  Three  'hours 
credit.  Required  of  Pharmacy  students  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping,  and  financial  statements. 
Senior   subject. 

Bacteriology  1.  The  courses  in  Bacteriology  are  given  in  the  Div- 
ision of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  biological,  physiological 
and  morphological  features  of  bacteria.  Laboratory  work  in  the  prep- 
aration of  media,  making  of  cultures,  methods  of  staining,  and  study 
of  the  physiological  activities  of  bacteria.  One  lecture  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods.     First  half  year. 

Bactkrtot-ogy  2.  A  study  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria.  Prerequisite: 
Bacteriology  1.  Last  half  of  year.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods.  Course  1  and  2  combined  have  a  credit  of  three  hours. 
Senior  Pharmacy  subject. 

Pharmacy  1.  A  general  review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
arithmetic,  including  proportion,  percentage,  interest,  discounts,  alli- 
gation, etc.,  as  they  relate  co  the  various  weights  and  measures  used 
in  pharmaceutical  practice.  Three  hours  per  wreek  throughout  the 
entire  college  year.  A  part  of  this  time  is  given  to  laboratory  work 
illustrating  the  various  processes  used  in  pharmaceutical  and  chem- 
ical practices  such  as  levigation,  filtration,  crystallization,  sublima- 
tion, distillation,  etc.  A  part  of  the  time  is  also  given  to  a  discussion 
of  the  History  of  Pharmacy,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  impress  the  first 
year  student  with  the  responsibilities  he  is  to  assume  in  the  retail 
drug  store,  and  so  that  he  may  more  properly  adjust  his  views  to  the 
complex   curriculum  of  the   course.     Freshman  year. 

Pharmacy  2.  A  study  of  the  various  classes  of  preparations  of  the 
U.S. P.  and  N.F.  in  which  no  chemical  reactions  are  involved  in  their 
manufacture,  including  Waters,  Spirits.  Solutions,  Tinctures.  Oint- 
ments, Emulsions,  etc.  A  laboratory  course,  involving  the  manufacture 
of  these  various  individual  classes  including  illustrations  of  pre- 
scription   difficulties    and    problems    involved,    correlating    with    the 
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lecture  and  recitation  work.  This  course  is  required  of  Sophomore 
Pharmacy  students  and  is  an  elective  subject  for  Medical  students, 
for  whom  it  is  of  much  value.  Three  hours  recitation,  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods  per  week.     Five  hours  credit. 

Pharmacy  3.  A  detail  study  of  the  individual  inorganic  prepara- 
tions of  the  U.S. P.  and  N.F.  in  which  chemical  reactions  occur  in 
their  manufacture  or  keeping  or  in  combining  with  each  other,  their 
source,  manufacture,  solubilities,  medicinal  uses,  behavior,  antidotes 
in  case  of  poisons,  etc.  The  laboratory  work  correlates  with  the  lec- 
ture and  recitation  work,  in  every  respect.  This  course  is  required 
of  Junior  Pharmacy  students,  and  is  an  elective  subject  for  Medical 
students,  or  for  other  Science  students  in  the  University.  Prere- 
quisite: Chemistry  22.  Three  hours  recitation  and  lectures  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week.     Five  hours  credit. 

Pharmacy  4.  A  study  of  the  organic  and  synthetic  products  used 
iln  medicine,  involving  their  manufacture,  purity  tests,  incompatibil- 
ities, medicinal  uses,  antidotes  in  case  of  poisons,  etc.  The  laboratory 
work  correlates  in  detail  with  the  class  room  work.  The  third  term 
from  April  until  June  is  given  to  a  study  of  certain  phases  of  physio- 
logical chemistry,  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work.  This  course 
is  required  of  Senior  Pharmacy  students,  and  is  an  elective  subject 
for  Medical  or  Science  students  in  the  University.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  3.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and  lectures,  two  lab- 
oratory periods.     Five  hours  credit. 

Pharmacy  5.  A  microscopical  study  of  the  important  vegetable 
drugs,  spices  and  other  vegetable  products  which  may  be  handled 
through  the  drug  store,  to  enable  identification  and  to  detect  im- 
purities or  adulterations.  Three  hours  credit.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions, certain  of  the  courses  in  Botany  may  be  substituted  for  this 
course. 

Pharmacy  6.  A  lecture  and  recitation  course  involving  a  detail 
study  of  drugs  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  their  identification,  con- 
stituents, sources,  therapeutic  uses,  doses,  etc.,  recognition  of  poison- 
ing and  antidotes.  Three  hours  per  week  recitations  and  lectures. 
Three  hours  credit.  This  course  is  required  of  Junior  Pharmacy 
students,  and  is  an  elective  for  Medical  and  Science  students  in  the 
University.     Prerequisite:    Botany  21. 

Pharmacy  7.  A  continuation  of  course  6,  including  a  study  of 
drugs  from  the  animal  kingdom.  A  resume  and  general  consideration 
of  the  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  Prerequisite:  Pharmacy  6.  Three 
hours  recitation  per  week.     Three  hours  credit. 
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Discussion    of    the   Curriculum 

Primarily  the  course  as  outlined  is  for  he  purpose  of  giving  a 
thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  sciences  which  are  involved  in 
the  practice  of  Pharmacy,  so  that  Graduates  may  be  fully  equipped 
to  practice  Pharmacy  as  retail  pharmacists  or  In  pharmaceutical 
manufacturing. 

Secondarly.  the  course  as  outlined,  provides  a  broad  acquaintance 
with  scientific  subjects  of  such  nature  that  a  student  is  prepared  not 
only  for  a  distinctly  pharmaceutical  career,  but  for  specialization  in 
Food  and  Drug  Analysis,  Medicine,  Public  Health,  Chemistry  or  other 
scientific  activity  in  which  a  broad  acquaintance  with  science  is  de- 
sirable. 

Furthermore,  certain  of  the  languages  and  other  cultural  subjects 
are  included  so  that  the  Pharmacist  may  be  recognized  not  only  for 
his  scientific  and  technical  training  but  for  his  cultural  training  as 
well. 

In  the  hands  of  men,  who,  by  reason  of  their  scientific  and  technical 
training  reinforced  by  a  broad  cultural  education,  are  qualified  and 
competent  to  render  counsel  and  advice  in  matters  of  varied  nature, 
and  who  are  accessible  to  the  public  at  all  times  for  such  service,  the 
profession  of  Pharmacy  in  Georgia  and  America  would  come  into  its 
own  and  blossom  and  bloom  financially  as  well  as  in  professional 
status. 

There  is  no  one  group  of  men  who  are  called  upon  more  by  the 
general  public  for  advice  and  counsel;  and  since  such  contacts  offer 
opportunities  for  a  genuine  service,  certainly  they  should  be  qualified 
from  an  educational  standpoint  to  assume  such  responsibility. 

Degrees 

On  completion  of  the  required  work  of  the  curriculum,  the  student 
is  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

Scholastic    Requirements 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  all  classes  as  scheduled  unless 
prevented  by  providential  causes.  In  any  event  all  work  must  be 
done  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

A  passing  mark  of  not  less  than  70  is  required  in  each  subject,  and 
in  :he  event  of  failure,  the  student  is  required  to  complete  the  course. 
In  the  event  of  failure  in  three  or  more  subjects,  the  student  is  asked  to 
withdraw.  He  is  asked  to  withdraw  if  consistently  absent  or  showing 
an  indifference  toward  his  work. 

Government 

Students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  governed  by  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  laid  down  for  other  students  in  the  University. 
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Equipment 

The  equipment  in  the  Departments  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany, 
Zoology  and  other  sciences  is  ample  and  is  available  for  use  by  stu- 
dents in  this  Department. 

The  equipment  for  the  purely  technical  training  in  Pharmacy  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  in  the  other  departments  which  maintain 
laboratory  courses. 

Student   Activities 

Students  in  this  Department  are  eligible  for  participation  in  all 
college  activities,   including  athletics,   military,  literary  societies,  etc. 

The   Crawford   W.   Long   Infirmary   and   Health   Service 

The  Infirmary  is  in  charge  of  a  physician  and  a  resident  nurse 
who  are  available  for  consultation  by  students  without  fees.  It  is 
well  equipped  with  operating  room,  wards  and  private  rooms  and  is 
available  for  all  students  when  ill. 

The  Health  Service  includes  vaccination  against  smallpox  unless 
the  student  has  the  scar  of  a  successful  vaccination;  elective  typhoid 
inoculation;  a  complete  physical  examination  on  entrance,  with  ad- 
vice to  the  student  and  parent  about  any  physical  defect  that  may 
be  found;  and  lectures  on  hygiene  and  sanitation.  An  effort  is  made 
to  keep  up  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  student  throughout  the 
period  of  his  college  life. 

State   Board  Examinations 

The  Georgia  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  holds  examinations,  for 
license  to  practice  Pharmacy  in  Georgia,  in  Atlanta  twice  during  the 
year.  Graduates  from  this  Department  of  the  University  usually  take 
the  examination  in  June  each  year.  During  the  past  twenty  years 
our  graduates  have  been  uniformly  successful  before  the  Board,  and 
usually  secure  the  highest  averages.  These  graduates  occupy  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  this  and  other  states,  and  command  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  their  fellow  druggists,  physicians  and  the 
public,  and  are  outstanding  men  in  their  communities. 

Scholarships 

The  Georgia  Pharmaceutical  Association  recognizes  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Georgia  as  the  official  School  of 
Pharmacy  in  Georgia,  and  as  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
standards  maintained  in  this  Institution,  have  begun  a  campaign  to 
raise  funds  to  provide  scholarships  for  worthy  students  who  may  not 
be  cble  to  finance  themselves  through  the  four  years  of  study  in  this 
School  of  Pharmacy.     Details  of  this  plan  may  be  secured  by  writing 
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.Mr.    Fred    T.    Bridges,    Secretary   of    the    Georgia   Pharmaceutical    As- 
sociation,  Atlanta,    Ga. 

.V)TE — There  are  thirteen  scholarship  and  loan  funds  offered  in  the 
In:  versify.  Students  in  Pharmacy  are  eligible  to  participate  in  these 
funds.  A  statement  of  the  details  of  these  loans  and  scholarships 
may  be  found  in  the  general  catalogue,  of  the  University. 

Expenses 

A  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  charged,  payable  $75.00  on 
entrance  and  $25.00  on  January  1.  If  a  student  is  not  a  resident  of 
Georgia,  there  will  be  an  additional  fee  of  $100,  payable  $50.00  on 
entrance  and  $50.00  on  January  1.  If  the  student  does  not  enter  until 
January  1,  the  fee  will  be  $75.00,  or  in  case  of  a  non-resident,  an  ad- 
ditional fee  of  $50.00.  These  payments  cover  all  fees  charged  by  the 
University  except  such  deposit  fees  as  may  he  returnable  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  the  student.  Such  fees  are  the  breakage  fees  in  certain 
science  laboratories  and  the  fee  of  $10.00,  required  as  a  military  fee, 
returnable  at  Commencement  if  all  the  equipment  furnished  by  the 
United  States  government  is  returned  to  the  University  by  the  student. 

The  cost  of  board  and  lodging  will  vary  according  to  the  tastes 
of  the  students.  For  men.  those  rooming  in  the  dormitories  and 
eating  at  the  college  ditning  hall,  the  cost  will  be  about  $21.00  per 
month.  For  girls,  those  rooming  in  the  women's  dormitories  and 
eating  there  or  at  the  Agricultural  College  cafeteria,  the  cost  will 
be  about  $33.00  per  month.  Out  in  the  city  the  cost  is  somewhat 
higher.  The  cost  of  books  varies  with  the  course  taken.  Incidentals 
in  modest  amounts  should  be  allowed  for.  Some  spending  money 
should  be  included,  not  too  much,  not  too  little.  A  man  should  be 
able  to  defray  his  expenses,  including  fees,  while  living  economically, 
with   from  $400  to  $450,  and  a  woman  with   from   $475  to  $500. 

NOTE — In  order  to  meet  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  registration, 
books,  uniform,  and  other  expenditures  incident  to  securing  a  room 
and  board,  a  student  should  come  prepared  to  expend  about  $200 
during  the  first  ten  days.  After  that  period  his  board  and  room 
rent  will  constitute  the  major  part  of  his  expenses. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  what  he  makes  them, 
and  parents  are  urged  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  control  of 
a    matter   which    no    college   regulations    can    successfully   reach. 

Opportunities  for  Self- Help 

Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  student  body  of  the  University  are  pay- 
ing a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses.  While  students  are  urged  to 
earn  their  money  during  the  summer  vacations,  many  of  them  have 
employment  both    in   the  University  and   the  town. 
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A  considerable  number  of  students  secure  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  aid  them  in  their  education  during  the  College  year.  Usually 
these  places  go  to  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  for  some  time 
and  who  are  known  to  be  willing,  capable  and  trustworthy.  The 
University  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  whatever  in  this  mat- 
ter. As  a  matter  of  accommodation  the  Committee  on  Self-Helf  co- 
operates as  far  as  possible  with  students.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  offers  its 
services  in  helping  young  men  to  secure  employment.  Very  much 
depends,  however,  on  the  individual's  power  of  initiative.  Students 
should  not  come  to  the  University  expecting  others  to  find  places  for 
them. 

It  seems  necessary  to  warn  students  on  this  subject.  The  average 
young  man  cannot  ordinarily  do  much  more  than  earn  his  living  when 
he  has  nothing  else  to  do.  To  earn  a  living  and  at  the  same  time 
carry  the  work  of  the  college  course  planned  to  occupy  a  student's 
full  time,  is  more  than  most  students  can  accomplish.  In  a  few 
instances  they  have  succeeded,  but  as  a  rule  students  who  attempt 
more  than  partial  self-support  should  expect  to  lengtben  their  terms 
of  study. 

Incidental  Expenses 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  of  course  what  he  makes 
them,  but  it  has  been  our  experience  that  any  amount  largely  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  named  are  conducive  to  neglect  of  college 
work,  and  parents  are  urged  to  regulate  this  item,  as  control  over 
expenditures  can  not  be  exercised  by  the  college. 

For  information  concerning  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  direct  com- 
munications to, 

ROBERT  C.  WILSON,  Dean, 

School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Georgia, 

Athens,  Georgia. 
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THE  AUXILIARY  DIVISIONS 
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MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 


COURSES 

1.  Basic  Courses.  Two  years  compulsory  for  all  male  students,  ex- 
cepting Law,  enrolling  as  Sophomores  or  Freshmen,  unless  found 
physically  unfitted  by  University  Surgeon  on  physical  examination  at 
entrance.  Hours:  Five  hours  per  week.  Credit:  one  and  one-half 
hours  per  year. 

Equipment.  One  complete  uniform,  except  shoes,  is  furnished  free 
to  each  student  but  remains  the  property  of  the  United  States.  Uni- 
forms are  required  to  be  worn  at  all  military  drills  and  its  wear  is 
optional  at  other  times.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  at  entrance  is  required. 
This  deposit,  less  any  deduction  for  lost  equipment,  is  returned  to 
the  student  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year  or  upon  withdrawal  from 
the   University. 

a.  1st  Basic: 

(1)  Cavalry.  Physical  training,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Military 
Courtesy  and  discipline,  Military  History  and  Military  Policy  of 
United  States,  Rifle  Marksmanship,  Equitation,  Drill. 

(2)  Infantry.  Same  as  Cavalry,  omitting  equitation  and  substitu- 
ting additional  drill  therefor. 

b.  2nd  Basic: 

(1)  Cavalry.  Equitation,  care  of  animals,  and  equipment.  Saber, 
Pistol  Marksmanship.  Automatic  rifles:  Musketry:  Military  Science, 
Scouting  and  Patrolling;  Command  and  Leadership;  Drill;  Ceme- 
monies. 

(2)  Infantry.  Same  as  Cavalry,  omitting  equitation  and  substitu- 
ting therefor  tactical  principles. 

2.  Advanced  Courses:  Elective.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  two  academic  years  of  service  in  the  Basic  Course,  Senior 
Division,  or  who  have  taken  a  course  prescribed  for  the  Senior  Divis- 
ion distributed  over  a  corresponding  period  of  time  and  are  selected 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  as  qualified,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Advanced 
Course. 

The  Advanced  Course  consists  of  two  academic  years  and  one  en- 
campment of  six  weeks. 

Hours:  Five  hours  per  week. 

r^FnTT-  T]irPo  Wire  per  year  for  all  courses  excepting  Law,  En- 
gineering. Medicine,  and  Pharmacy. 

Emoluments:  All  students  enrolled  in  the  Advanced  Course  receive 
a  clothing  allowance  of  $7.15  per  year  and  commutation  of  subsistence 
at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  day  for  entire  period  of  enrollment  with  the 
exception  of  six  weeks  at  camp.     All  expenses  to  and  from  camp  are 
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paid,  and  while  at  camp,  they  are  messed  free  of  cost  and  in  addition 
receive  pay  of  70  cents  per  day.  Students  satisfactorily  completing 
the  Advanced  Course  are  offered  commissions  of  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  Camps  are  held,  usually  between  the  middle 
of  June  and  the  first  of  August,  annually.  Students  are  required  to 
attend  only  one  camp.  Honor  graduates  of  the  Department  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  are  recommended  for  appointment  as  Second 
Lieutenants  in  the  Regular  Army  without  examination. 

Equipment:  Each  student  is  required  to  be  provided  with  complete 
uniform.  These  uniforms  may  be  purchased  from  military  tailors 
under  contract  to  the  University  at  a  minimum  cost.  A  deposit  of 
$40.00  upon  enrollment  in  the  First  year  Advanced  Course  is  required 
to  cover  cost  of  uniform  and  equipment.  For  the  second  year  the  usual 
deposit  of  $10.00  is  required.  These  deposits,  deducting  costs  of  uni- 
form, or  lost  equipment,  are  returned  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year. 

a.  1st.  Advanced  Course: 

(1)  Cavalry.  Selection  and  care  of  animals;  treatment  of  sick 
animals;  Hippology,  Equitation,  Topography,  Field  Engineering,  Mili- 
tary Law,  Machine  Guns.  Military  Science,  Communications,  Command 
and  Leadership,  Pistol.   Saber,  Cross  country  riding,  Drill. 

(2)  Infantry.  Topography,  Machine  Guns.  Military  law  and  Rules 
of  Land  Warfare,  Field  Engineering,  Command  and  Leadership,  Drill. 

b.  2nd.  Advanced  Course: 

(1)  Cavalry.  Tactics,  Packing  and  transportation,  Draft,  Adminis- 
tration, Military  History,  Care  and  Feeding  of  animals,  Command  and 
Leadership,  Equitation.  Drill. 

(2)  Infantry.  Tactics,  Administration,  Infantry  weapons,  Military 
History,   Command  and  Leadership.   Drill. 

Other  opportunities  offered,  outside  of  the  scheduled  hours,  under 
direction  of  officers  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit: 

(1)  Instruction  in  polo. 

(2)  Instruction    in   boxing.     University   and   freshman   teams   inter- 

collegiate. 

(3)  Instruction  in  Lacrosse.     University  and  freshman  teams  inter- 

collegiate. 

(4)  Exhibition  and  bare-back  riding,  offering  opportunity  to  attend 

State  Fairs  and  Horse  Shows. 

(5)  Target    practice.     Intercollegiate     and     opportunity    to     attend 

National  Matches. 

(6)  Participation  in  annual  R.  O.  T.  C.  Horseshow. 

(7)  A  stable  of  sixty  horses  is  maintained  for  use  of  the  Cavalry 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
NOTE:  —  (2)   and   (3)   open  to  all  regularly  enrolled  students  of  the 
University  in  accordance  with  regulations  for  participation  in  athletic 
contests. 
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DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 


The  Division  of  University  Extension  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  such  forms  of  public  service  as  may  legitimately  be  ren- 
dered by  a  State  University,  and  in  the  largest  possible  measure  com- 
mensurate with  the  equipment  and  facilities  of  the  University.  Uni- 
versity Extension  is  an  essential  and  established  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program  and  of  the  normal  work  of  the  University. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  for  various  reasons  may  not  find  it 
convenient  to  attend  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  in  residence 
and  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  higher 
education,  for  those  who  are  compelled  to  postpone  their  academic 
or  professional  work,  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  drop  out  and  yet 
are  reluctant  to  discontinue  altogether,  for  those  who  have  been  grad- 
uated and  wish  to  engage  in  advanced  study,  for  those  who  must 
earn  while  they  learn,  for  teachers  already  in  the  service  who  are 
interested  in  their  professional  improvement  and  advancement,  and 
for  other  groups  of  professional  and  business  men  and  women,  the 
University  of  Georgia  through  its  Extension  Division  offers  the  op- 
portunity of  enjoying  its  privileges  and  advantages. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EXTENSION  TEACHING 

Two  types  of  instruction  are  being  offered  by  University  officers 
and  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  University  through  the 
Department  of  Extension  Teaching:  (1)  correspondence  instruction; 
(2)   class  instruction. 

Bureau   of   Correspondence   Instruction 

In  the  forty-four  courses  at  present  offered  by  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  University  through  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  In- 
struction the  lessons  consist  of  textbook  or  other  assignments,  with 
supplementary  readings,  the  extent  of  which  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  course  and  the  availability  of  library  books. 

The  courses  usually  are  made  up  of  units  of  twelve  lesson  assign- 
ments. Each  lesson  assignment  covers  approximately  the  work  of 
one  week  of  its  course  in  regular  session.  The  twelve  assignments 
thus  represent  twelve  weeks  of  recitation,  and  three  units  represent 
a  full  academic  year  of  nine  months  in  any  course.  Some  units  are 
courses  complete  in  twelve  lessons,  and  such  are  valued  at  a  credit 
equal  to  one  year-hour.  Other  courses  require  two  units  or  three 
units  to  complete,  and  these  are  valued  at  two  or  three  year-hours, 
respectively.     A   course  must  be  complete   for  final  credit. 

A  lesson  sheet  is  sent  with  each  assignment,  clearly  indicating 
what  the  student  should   do.     The  student  then  completes  the  study 
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of  the  lesson,  prepares  the  answers  or  discussions  in  written  form 
and  forwards  the  same  to  the  Division  of  University  Extension  for 
the  instructor  to  review.  The  instructor  grades  and  comments  on  the 
lesson,  returning  the  corrections  and  comments  to  the  student.  In 
this  way  a  unit  of  a  course  is  completed  and  credit  assigned.  The 
next  unit  is  then  begun  and  completed  in  similar  manner. 

The  courses  offered  by  correspondence  instruction  are  conducted 
by  the  regular  faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  are  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  equivalent  of  the  courses  given  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  consensus  of  opinion  among  correspondence  students  is  that 
there  is  a  value  to  be  derived  from  correspondence  study  which  is  not 
always  derived  from  residence  work.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
personal  stimulus  of  the  instructor  is  largely  lacking  in  correspondence 
instruction.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  when  the  student  can  do  it 
to  take  a  summer  term's  work  in  residence  or  to  meet  with  an  ex- 
tension class  under  an  instructor  and  follow  that  up  with  corres- 
pondence study. 

Bureau  of  Class  Instruction 

In  the  extension  courses  at  present  offered  through  the  Bureau  of 
Class  Instruction  a  member  of  the  faculty  meets  a  group  of  students 
twice  or  four  times  a  month  for  a  double  period  each  time,  for  lec- 
tures and  discussion,  and  combines  this  with  outlined  home  study, 
tests  and  examinations.  Credit  for  work  done  in  extension  classes 
is  subject  to  the  same  regulation  as  credit  for  work  done  by  corres- 
pondence. 

The  first  extension  class  was  organized  at  Toccoa  in  November, 
1924.  That  was  the  only  such  course  offered  that  year.  The  fol- 
lowing year  there  were  organized  eleven  extension  classes  with  an  en- 
rollment of  204  students  for  467  year-hours  of  work.  During  the 
year  1926-1927  there  were  organized  36  group  centers  for  47  extension 
courses  with  872  students  enrolled  for  2032  year-hours  of  work.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1927-1928,  prior  to  March  1,  there  have  been  organized 
58  group  centers  for  121  extension  classes  with  1193  students  enrolled 
for  2195  year-hours  of  work.  These  group  centers  range  from  Dal- 
ton,  Blue  Ridge,  and  Toccoa  on  the  north,  to  Elberton,  Augusta,  and 
Savannah  on  the  east;  Waycross,  Valdosta,  and  Thomasville  on  the 
south;   and  Cedartown,  Newnan,  and  Columbus  on  the  west. 

The  first  correspondence  course  was  organized  in  1922-1923.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  work  100  students  were  registered  for  100  year- 
hours  of  work.  During  the  year  1926-1927  there  were  enrolled  in  cor- 
respondence study  courses  375  students  for  704  year-hours  of  work. 
During  the  year  1927-1928,  prior  to  March  1,  there  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction  348  students  in  44  courses 
for  572Vi  year-hours  of  work. 
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The  uniform  fee  for  correspondence  instruction  or  class  instruction 
in  the  Department  of  Extension  Teaching  is  $7.50  per  credit  hour. 
Textbooks  required  for  any  extension  course  may  be  obtained  through 
the  Division  of  University  Extension. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  development  of  other  extension  activities  is  contemplated, 
through  bureaus  of  educational  information  and  assistance,  public  dis- 
cussion, library  extension  service,  commercial  and  industrial  rela- 
tions, institutes  for  professional  and  business  groups,  visual  instruc- 
tion, adult  education,  radio  service,  etc. 

The  School  of  Commerce  offers  extension  service  for  business  and 
commercial  groups  which  takes  the  form  of  Business  Men's  Institutes 
in  such  cities  and  towns  as  indicate  a  desire  to  have  them.  A  special 
bulletin  giving  full  information  concerning  Business  Men's  Institutes 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Director  of  University  Extension 
or  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Athens,  Georgia. 

A  special  bulletin  presenting  in  detail  the  extension  courses  avail- 
able and  the  credit  given  for  each  course,  with  information  concern- 
ing the  requirements  for  degrees  offered  by  the  University  and  the 
professional  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  may 
be  had  upon  request  addressed  to  the  Director  of  University  Extension, 
P.  0.     Box  358,  Athens,  Georgia. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


CALENDAR 


Saturday.    June    23     Dormitories    open;    Faculty    meeting   5    P.    M.,    in 
Memorial  Hall. 

FIRST   WEEK — II  \E  25  to  JUNE  :5<> 
Monday.  June  25 — Registration. 

lay.  June  26    Classes  begin  as  scheduled. 
Wednesday,  June  27 — Concert.     Mrs.  Cranberry  and  Mr.  Stables. 
Thursday,  June  28 — Miss  Marsh — Dance  entertainment. 
Friday.  June  29 — An  Evening  of  Magic — Mr.  Fleming. 

SECOND  WEEK — II  LV  2  TO  .11  LY  (> 

Monday,  duly  2 — Dr.  Hendren's  Lecture,  "Light  and  Radian  Energy." 

In  -lay.   duly  3 — Dr.  Battis.' "Dickens'  Characters." 

Wednesday,  duly  4 — State  P.-T.  A.  Institute  begins. 

Thursday.   .Inly    r> — The  Hodgson  Concert. 

Friday,  duly  6 — Miss  Lawson — concert. 

THIRD  WEEK — J  FLY  i)  TO  J  FLY   14 

Monday,  duly  9 — Dr.  Hendren,  "Structure  of  the  Universe." 

Tuesday,  duly  10 — Dr.  Powys,  lecture  on  "The  Art  of  Self  Culture." 

Wednesday,  duly  11 — Dr.  Powys.  lecture  on  "The  Greatest  Poetry  of  the 
World." 

Wo  Inesday,  July  11 — Woman's  Club  Institute  begins. 

Thursday,   July   12 — Miss   Neilson.   "Arms  and   the  Man;"   Shaw. 

Friday,  July  13 — Miss  Neilson,  Ibsen's  "The  Doll's  House." 
FOURTH    WEEK — JFLY    1(>    TO   JUIiY   21 

Monday,  July  16 — 

Tuesday,  duly  17 — Dr.  Sternheim.   Lecture. 

Tuesday,  July  17 — Superintendents'  Institute  begins. 

Wednesday,   July  18 — Dr.   Sternheim,   Lecture. 

Thursday,  July  19 — Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Lecture. 

Friday,   duly  20 — The  Ongawa's  in   "Japanese   Drama   and   Dance." 

Saturday,  July  21— Trip  to  Tallulah  Falls. 

FIFTH    WEEK — JFLY    23    TO   JFLY    27 

Monday,   July  23 — Vocational  Agricultural  Teachers'   Short  Course  be- 
gins. 

SIXTH    WEEK Jl  LY   30  TO   AUGUST   4 

Monday,  July  23 — Institute  of  Law  and   Politics  begins. 

Tuesday    July  24 — Grand   Opera — "La   Traviata." 

Wednesday,  July  25 — Music  Institute  begins. 

Wednesday,    July   25 — Grand   Opera — "Samson   and   Delilah." 

Thursday.  July  26 — Grand  Opera — "Hansel  and   Gretel." 

Friday,  duly  27— Grand  Opera— "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Monday,  July  30 — 

Tuesday,  July  31— Pageant. 

Wednesday,  August  1 — 

Thursday,   August   2 — Music. 

Friday.    August    3 — Examinations. 

Saturday.  August  4 — Examinations. 

Monday,  August  6— Registration  for  last  three  weeks. 

Friday,  August  24 — End  of  nine  weeks  session.     Delivery  of  degrees. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE    COUNCIL 


Chancellor  Charles  M.  Spelling  President  Andrew  M.  Soule 

President  Jere  M.  Pound  Dean  S.  V.  Sanford 

o 

Joseph   S.   Stewart Director  of  Summer  School 

Thomas  W.  Reed Registrar  and   Treasurer 

H.   I.   Reynolds Physician  to   the   Summer   School 

Lucille  Epps Secretary  to  the  Director 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  University  Summer  School  was  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1903.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  the 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Georgia  State  Teach- 
ers' College  and  its  courses  coordinate  with  these  as  indicated  in  the 
outline  of  courses. 

There  will  be  two  terms,  one  for  six  weeks,  and  the  other  for  nine 
weeks.  They  both  begin  on  June  25,  the  first  ending  on  August 
4,  and  the  longer  term  on  August  24. 

The  laboratories,  libraries,  gymnasiums,  dormitories,  and  other  equip- 
ment of  the  three  institutions  are  available  during  the  summer. 
Nearly  every  department  offers  courses  in  the  summer,  undergraduate 
and  a  number  of  graduate  courses,  equal  in  quality  and  valued  in 
terms  of  the  regular  year. 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

In  addition  to  the  regular  undergraduate  work  in  the  three  in- 
stitutions opportunities  are  offered: 

(a)  To  teachers  to  complete  work  for  a  state  professional  elementary 
certificate,  for  a  Normal  or  High  School  Certificate,  or  a  college 
certificate  and   for   graduate   degrees. 

(b)  To  Music  Teachers  for  professional  study. 

(c)  To  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  some  field  of  work. 

(d)  To  those  college  students  who  wish  to  shorten  the  time  required 
for  graduation. 

(e)  To  serious  minded  men  and  women  who  wish  to  broaden  their 
culture  and  use  part  of  their  vacation  in  study  and  enjoyment 
of  lectures  and  concerts  amid  the  delightful  associations  of  the 
University  and  of  a  student  body  of  over  2,000. 
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REGISTRATION 


The  regular  time  for  registration  for  both  terms  will  be  Monday, 
June  25.  All  students  of  the  Summer  School  should  register  on 
that  day.  Registration  after  July  2  for  credit  in  the  six-weeks  term 
will  not  be  permitted  except  by  vote  of  the  Council. 

(1)  High  School  Graduates  Under  Twenty  Tears  op  Age. 

a.  Those  desiring  entrance  to  freshman  class  should  file  their  en- 
trance certificates  with  the  Registrar. 

b.  If  advanced  credit  is  desired  the  official  college  record  should 
be  filed  with  the  Registrar. 

(2)  Auditors. 

Any  adult  of  good  moral  character  is  permitted  to  attend  all  the 
general  exercises  of  the  Summer  School  as  an  auditor,  by  paying 
the  registration  fee  of  $3.00  or  $5.00,  including  Grand  Opera.  An 
auditor  does  not  participate  in  recitations,  does  not  take  examinations 
and  hence  does  not  receive  credit. 

(3)  Students  Oyer  Twenty  Years  of  Age. 

The  Summer  School  does  not  attempt,  in  general,  to  make  inquiry 
concerning  the  educational  qualifications  of  applicants  for  admission 
who  are  over  20  years  of  age.  In  granting  admission  to  these,  the 
Summer  School  assumes  that  the  applicant  possesses  the  usual  educa- 
tional qualifications  for  college  or  normal  work  or  in  lieu  of  these, 
that  he  has  maturity  and  special  fitness  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  suc- 
cess in  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  Entrance  requirements  must  be 
satisfied  before  graduation. 

(4)  High  School  Pupils  Not  Yet  Graduated. 

The  Summer  School  has  no  preparatory  department. 

(5)  Graduate  Students. 

Those  desiring  graduate  work  should  correspond  with  Dean  W. 
H.  Bocock  and  as  far  as  possible  adjust  their  credits  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Summer  School. 

(6)  Advanced  Credit. 

Often  the  matter  of  advanced  credit  may  be  more  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed after  study  at  the  Summer  School  and  the  ability  and  attain- 
ment of  the  student  has  been  determined  by  the  department  concerned. 
The  applicant  should  collect,  as  far  as  possible,  previous  credits  and 
be  prepared  to  submit  these  during  the  summer  to  the  Advanced  Credit 
Committee.  Where  the  applicant  has  already  submitted  and  had  ap- 
proved his  college  credits  by  the  state  certification  departments  and 
is  studying  only  to  complete  these  requirements,  the  former  credits 
need  not  be  submitted  here.  Applicants  are  requested  to  write  to  the 
Director  or  the  professor  in  whose  department  work  is  desired  if  ad- 
ditional  information   is   needed. 

Full    instructions   showing  places   of  registration   and   the   order   of 
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procedure  in  registration  will  be  furnished  each  applicant  on  the 
opening  date. 

Students  desiring  college  credit,  or  credit  towards  a  state  certifi- 
cate, will  be  required  to  pass  examinations  during  the  closing  week 
of  the  term  on  scheduled  dates.  No  credit  is  allowed  on  a  course 
unless  the  final  examinations  are  stood. 

In  courses  giving  one  hour  credit,  the  student  must  attend  not 
less  than  26  days;  for  one  and  a  half  hours  credit  not  less  than  43 
days;  three  hours  credit  not  less  than  86  class  periods.  No  student  will 
be  given  credit  for  a  course  for  which  he  has  not  been  officially 
registered. 

The  six-weeks  term  runs  33  days  and  the  nine-weeks  terms  runs  50 
days. 

CREDITS 

In  order  that  the  Summer  School  work  may  be  maintained  at  the 
same  standard  as  the  work  of  the  regular  session,  the  following 
regulations  will  be  strictly  enforced: 

Xo  student  can  become  eligible  for  a  degree  from  the  University 
unless  one  year  has  been  spent  in  residence. 

For  the  present  the  Faculty  has  ruled  that  the  minimum  residence 
requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  attendance  on  30  weeks  of  college 
credit  work  in  the  Summer  School. 

(a)  For  students  staying  only  six  weeks  the  regular  credit  is  three 
hours.     (6  semester  hours.) 

(b)  For  students  staying  nine  weeks  the  regular  credit  is  4%  hours. 
(9  semester  hours.) 

(c)  Any  work  in  excess  of  "the  regular"  is  classed  as  extra  hours. 

No  student  will  be  registered  for  extra  hours  except  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  head  of  the  college  in  which  the  major  part  of  his 
work  is  taken. 

Work  for  college  credit  may  be  applied  on  the  Georgia  State 
Teachers'  College  degree  or  towards  the  University  or  State  College 
of  Agriculture  degree,  according  to  the  requirements  of  these  degrees 
in  the  regular  catalogue.  Work  may  also  be  credited  towards  a  state 
certificate  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

FEES 

A  registration  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged  every  student  on  registering. 
A  fee  of  $12.00  is  charged  for  three  credit  hours  or  courses  and  $5.00 
for  each  additional  hour  or  course.  The  fee  for  a  graduate  course  is 
$15.00  for  one  minor  or  two  half  minors.  There  are  special  fees  in 
the  music  department,   in  law  and  a  few  others,  which  will  be  indi- 
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cated  in  connection  with  the  course.  Certain  courses  carry  laboratory 
fees.  All  Summer  School  entertainments  are  free  to  registered  stu- 
dents. 

DINING  HAX.LS 

Denmark  Hall,  at  the  University,  can  accommodate  350  women  and 
men  at  $30.00  for  six  weeks;  $45.00  for  nine  weeks;  for  one  week, 
$6.00;  for  less  than  one  week.  50  cents  each  meal.  Students  rooming 
in  the  University  Halls  are  required  to  eat  at  Denmark  Dining  Hall. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  Cafeteria  can  accommodate  150 
men  and  women  at  $35.00  for  six  weeks,  and  a  like  rate  per  week  for 
nine  weeks. 

The  Georgia  State  Teachers'  College  Dining  Hall  can  accommodate 
550  at  $30.00  for  six  weeks. 

Some  of  the  Chapter  Houses  provide  board  as  well  as  room.  Table 
board  may  also  be  had  in  private  homes,  cafeterias,  tea  rooms,  the 
hotel  coffee  shops,  at  from  $5.00  to  $7.00  a  week.  Many  students 
live  in  private  homes  and  eat  at  the  college  dining  halls.  The  Sum- 
mer School  has  no  trouble  finding  accommodations  for  more  than  2,500 
students. 

RAILROAD  RATES 

The  Southeastern  Passenger  Association  has  granted  reduced  rates 
on  round  trip  identification  plan.  Basis  fare  and  one-half  for  the 
round  trip,  minimum  excursion  fare  $1.00,  will  be  authorized  from 
stations  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  also  Tennessee,  tickets  to  be  sold  only  to  delegates  and  members 
of  their  families  upon  presentation  of  identification  certificates  to 
ticket  agents  at  time  of  purchase  of  tickets.  These  identification  cer- 
tificates may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
School. 

BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

Students  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  expected  to  provide  them- 
selves with  all  books  and  materials  required  for  their  individual 
use  in  the  courses  pursued.  Most  of  the  texts  to  be  used  are  announced 
in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  various  courses.  Students 
may  procure  their  books  before  coming  to  the  Summer  School,  or 
may  get  them  at  the  Co-op  Book  Exchange,  at  the  usual  Market 
prices. 

Those  expecting  to  pursue  courses  in  Primary  School  Methods  or 
Grammar  School  Methods  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  observation  work 
in  the  demonstration  classes,  may  save  considerable  expense  by  bring- 
ing with  them  such  of  the  State-adopted  books  as  they  have  at  home. 
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Other  texts  may  be  purchased  at  the  Georgia  State  Teachers'  College 
book  store. 

Students  are  requested  to  bring  any  stringed  or  other  musical 
instrument  upon  which  they  play,  so  that  a  Summer  School  orchestra 
may  be  organized,  and  thus  add  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
Summer  School. 

PLAYS  AND  RECREATION 

Recreation  and  play  is  an  important  part  of  Summer  School  life. 
All  forms  of  athletics  will  be  carried  on  during  the  summer.  The 
tennis  lover  will  find  several  courts  at  the  three  institutions.  There 
are  basketball  courts  on  each  campus,  and  provision  for  quoits,  indoor 
baseball,  volley  ball  and  other  games  for  women.  Sanford  Field  pro- 
vides ample  facilities  for  track,  baseball,  football,  basketball,  and  other 
games  for  men.  The  Cloverhurst  Golf  Club  opens  its  links  to  leacn- 
ers  in  the  Summer  School  for  a  nominal  fee.  Clubs,  racquets,  gym- 
nasium suits,  and  bathing  suits  should  be  brought  from  home. 

All  three  gymnasiums  are  open  to  regularly  registered  students  dur- 
ing the  season,  under  the  control  of  competent  instructors.  No  fee  is 
charged  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  will 
come  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  this  training.  The  swimming 
pools  and  shower  baths  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  students,  certain 
hours  and  days  being  set  aside  for  each  sex.  A  small  fee  is  charged 
for  service. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  competitive  rifle  practice,  target 
shooting,  and  horseback  riding  under  direction  of  officers  of  the  R. 
O.  T.  C. 

DAILY  GENERAL   ASSEMBLY 

Daily  at  the  Georgia  State  Teachers'  College  and  at  the  University 
there  will  be  a  period  in  which  the  students  may  have  the  privilege 
of  assembly  for  devotional  exercises,  song  service,  short  addresses 
on  topics  of  current  and  general  interest,  or  some  other  interesting 
exercise.  The  Assembly  music  at  the  University  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  George  P.  Granberry;  at  the  Georgia  State  Teachers' 
College,  of  the  instructor  in  public  school  music,  Mr.  Davis. 

ENTERTAINMENTS   AND   LECTURES 

Care  has  been  given  in  providing  the  best  of  entertainments  and 
lectures.  Almost  every  evening  on  one  of  the  campuses,  students 
will  gather  on  the  lawn,  the  weather  permitting,  or  in  one  of  the 
assembly  halls  for  songs  and  games  or  lectures  and  other  enter- 
tainment. 

See  the  calendar  for  a  list  of  the  most  important  special  conferences 
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or  institutes.     These  will  bring  a  large  number  of  prominent  speakers. 
MUSIC    INSTITUTE 

The  plans  for  the  Music  Institute  during  the  fifth  week  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  are  taking  shape  rapidly.  A  number  of  leading  pianists 
and  artists  have  already  promised  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the 
discussions  pertaining  to  the  music  profession,  especially  problems 
relating  to  the  teaching  of  music. 

The  Music  Festival  with  Grand  Opera  will  attract  thousands  to 
these  evening  entertainments  in  Woodruff  Hall.  Send  for  last  year's 
program.  This  year's  program  will  be  issued  later,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  musical  works  will  be  presented. 

The  Dance  Pageant  and  Dance  Revue  by  Miss  Marsh  will  be  de- 
lightful evenings  of  music  and  dancing. 

There  will  be  two  dramatic  recitals  from  Shaw  and  either  Maeter- 
linck or  Euripides  or  Ibsen  by  Miss  Neilson,  a  song  recital  by  Miss 
Lawson,  two  lectures  by  Dr.  Emanuel  Sternheim  of  New  York,  two 
lectures  by  Dr.  Powys,  lectures  by  Supt.  Cary  and  Dr.  Winship,  by 
Prof.  Battis  on  Dickens'  Characters;  Piano  and  song  recitals  by  Mrs. 
Granberry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgson,  and  Mr.  Stables. 

About  three  evenings  a  week  educational  films  will  be  shown  at 
the  University  and  Georgia  State  Teachers'  College. 

The  University  Chapel  has  an  excellent  radio  equipment  and  daily 
programs  will  be  given,  also  vesper  concerts  on  the  Duo-Art.  Prof. 
Earnest  will  have  charge  of  the  radio  and  film  programs  at  the 
Georgia  State  Teachers'  College. 

There  will  be  many  departmental  lectures  by  members  of  the 
faculty  and  outside  speakers,  followed  by  a  social  hour. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Palace  Theatre,  probably  the 
most  beautiful  picture  theatre  in  the  state  outside  of  Atlanta,  by 
which  each  registered  Summer  School  student  will  secure  a  ticket  for 
two  entertainments  a  week  for  the  six  weeks.  This  feature  is  quite 
popular  with  the  students. 

The  program  for  the  afternoon  features  will  be  announced  each 
week  in  the  Summer  School  Items. 

All  of  the  entertainments  are  free  to  regular  registered  students 
of  the  Summer  School. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 

I.  General    Elementary 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Summer  School  has  been  arranged  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  relating  to 
the  certification   of  teachers.     The   University  will   accept  only   those 
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with  such  high  school  training  that  they  will  be  able  to  prepare  for 
the  first  grade  certificates. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Georgia  State  Teachers'  College  may  be 
applied  towards  meeting  professional  requirements  of  18  semester 
hours  necessary  for  State  Professional  Elementary  Certificate.  Many 
of  the  educational  courses  at  the  University  or  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture may  also  be  so  applied. 

II.   High   School   Graduates 

Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  may  begin  the  study  of  the 
required  18  semester  hours  in  Education  and  Methods  this  summer 
and  receive  a  Provisional  Elementary  Certificate  good  for  three  years. 
By  the  expiration  of  the  provisional  certificate  they  can  complete  the 
professional  subjects  and  be  granted  a  Professional  Elementary  Cer- 
tifiicate  good  for  seven  years. 

Hundreds  of  provisional  certificates  expire  this  year.  In  order 
to  renew  a  certificate  the  regulations  require  that  the  applicant 
show  that  he  has  earned  during  the  life  of  the  certificate  additional 
credit  to  the  amount  of  three  college  hours  (or  six  semester  hours) 
in  an  approval  summer  school,  normal  school,  or  college.  Renewal 
credit  will  be  allowed  for  work  completed  before   September  1. 

III.  Normal   or  High   School  Certificates 

Normal  Professional  Certificates  are  based  upon  two  years  (60 
semester  hours)  of  Normal  or  College  work  beyond  graduation  from 
a  four-year  high  school. 

The  work  must  include  at  least  18  semester  hours  in  education 
and  methods.  If  it  does  not  a  Provisional  Normal  Certificate  may 
be  granted,  good  for  three  years  only.  The  work  must  be  of  stan- 
dard college  grade. 

Teachers  may  work  each  summer  for  this  certificate  and  earn  it 
in  five  or  six  summers  while  still  teaching,  or  they  may  finish  col- 
lege or  normal  courses  which  they  were  forced  to  discontinue.  This 
certificate  enables  the  holder  to  teach  in  a  high  school. 

Teachers  may  submit  a  High  School  certificate  and  what  Normal 
or  College  work  they  have  done  and  then  complete  the  two  years 
of  work  (30  hours  or  60  semester  hours)  by  Summer  School  at- 
tendance and  certain  correspondence  courses  with  the  required  resi- 
dence. 

IV.  College    Certificates 

A  graduate  of  an  approved  college  who  did  not  include  the  eighteen 
semester  hours  in  education  preparatory  to  Teaching  Supervision 
and   Adminstration   will   find   under   the   division   of  Education   all  of 
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the  courses  necessary  for  compliance  with  the  state  regulation  con- 
verting a  Provisional  College  Certificate  into  a  Professional  one,  by 
passing  eighteen  semester  hours  in  professional  subjects. 

The  state  expects  every  holder  of  a  Provisional  Certificate  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  Professional  Certificate  by  offering  18  semester  hours 
in  Education  and  Methods. 

Many  teachers  in  the  high  schools  have  probably  neglected,  in 
the  past,  to  secure  a  state  license,  but  under  the  state  certification 
plan  no  teacher  should  neglect  to  apply  and  secure  from  the  state 
a  certificate.  It  gives  an  official  rating  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  Summer  School  can  help  where  extra  preparation  is  needed. 

Many  high  school  teachers  have  a  general  license  or  certificate,  but 
the  State  Board  now  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  secure  a  special 
subject  certificate.  Study  at  the  Summer  School  will  make  possible 
an  application  for  such  a  certificate.  The  time  is  passed  in  our  high 
schools  when  a  teacher  will  offer  to  teach  any  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum. She  should  begin  to  specialize  in  one  or  at  most  three 
departments.  About  24  semester  hours  in  a  subject  like  English  with 
experience  or  practice  teaching  would  entitle  one  to  a  special  subject 
certificate  on  the  regular  college  certificate. 

There  are  many  teachers  of  special  subjects  that  have  not  secured 
certificates.  By  concentrating  on  these  special  subjects  (music,  art, 
physical  training,  etc.)  they  will  be  eligible  to  apply  to  the  State 
Department  for  a  certificate  to  teach,  or  these  subjects  may  be  listed 
on  the  general  certificate. 

Life  Certificates 

Teachers  who  have  taught  ten  years  and  can  show  professional 
improvement  by  attendance  on  Standard  Summer  Schools,  Normal 
Schools,  or  Colleges  and  have  18  semester  hours  in  Education  may  be 
granted  Life  Professional  Certificates,  either  Elementary,  Normal,  or 
College,  according  to  preparation. 

Opportunity  is  thus  afforded  the  teachers  in  Georgia  to  secure  a 
certificate,  either  provisional,  professional,  or  life  professional,  and 
have  his  or  her  record  recorded  in  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  Summer  School  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  Department  in  this  forward  step  and  has  endeavored  to 
make  available  to  the  teachers  the  resources  of  the  institution  co- 
operating in  the  Summer  School. 

NOTICE 

A  number  of  other  college  courses  listed  in  the  general  catalogue 
may  be  offered  in  the  Summer  School,  provided  as  many  as  ten 
students  apply  for  the  same.     The  Council  reserves  the  right  to  with- 
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draw  any  course  for  which  eight  do  not  register,  to  limit  the  enroll- 
ment in  any  course  or  class  section,  or  to  fix  the  time  of  meeting. 
Where  less  than  eight  register  for  a  course,  it  may  be  approved,  pro- 
vided those  desiring  it  make  up  the  cost  with  the  professor  to  the 
equivalent  of  eight.  The  individual  instructors  must  refer  such  mat- 
ters to  the  Council.  The  Summer  School  will  not  be  responsible  for 
bills   contracted   without  written  authority  of  the   management. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

The  General  Library  was  founded  November  27,  1800.  and  is  the 
oldest  department  of  the  University.  The  present  building,  a  gift 
of  George  Foster  Peabody,  was  completed  in  1905.  It  contains  63,000 
volumes,  85,000  pamphlets,  as  well  as  maps,  manuscripts,  archives,  etc. 

Within  its  limits  it  is  a  good  modern  working  library  for  purposes 
of  undergraduate  instruction.  It  contains  many  rarities,  and  has 
received  notable  gifts  during  past  years. 

The  library  is  carefully  classified;  its  contents  are  made  readily 
available  through  modern  card  catalogues,  periodicals  and  special 
indexes  and  other  guides. 

Through  the  income  of  the  Alumni  Endowment  Fund  a  selection 
of  the  best  books  published  each  year  is  purchased  for  the  purposes 
of  cultural  and  recreative  reading. 

LIBRARY  HOURS 

Week  days,  8:45  A.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M.;    7:00  to  10:09  P.  M. 

Sundays,  3:00  to  6:00   P.  M. 

Holidays,  9:00  A.  M.  to  1:00  P.  M. 

Vacations,  10:00  to  12:00  A.  M.,  every  other  week  day. 

MEMORIAL    HALL    LIBRARY 

The  General  Library  maintains  in  Memorial  Hall  a  branch  library 
and  reading  room  in  charge  of  a  special  librarian. 
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UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICE  AND 
CRAWFORD  W.  LONG  INFIRMARY 


The  Infirmary  is  situated  on  the  Lumpkin  street  side  of  the  campus. 
It  originally  consisted  of  a  two  room  house.  In  1914  two  wards 
and  several  private  rooms  were  added  at  the  instance  of  Chancellor 
Barrow  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Athens.  A  physician 
and  resident  nurse  were  employed  to  take  care  of  the  sick  students. 
Later  operating  rooms  and  offices  were  added  so  that  now  the  Uni- 
versity has  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  its  sick  students. 

The  function  of  the  Health  Service  now  includes  vaccination  against 
smallpox,  which  is  required  on  entrance  to  the  University,  unless 
the  prospective  student  has  the  scar  of  successful  vaccination;  typhoid 
inoculation,  which  is  elective;  a  complete  physical  examination  upon 
entrance,  with  advice  to  student  and  parent,  about  any  physical 
defect  that  may  be  found.  In  addition  an  effort  is  made  to  keep 
up  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  student  during  the  entire  period 
of  his  college  life. 

The  annual  fee  is  $5.00,  which  entitles  the  student  to  all  of  the 
above.  This  fee  does  not  cover  major  surgery  and  consultations  with 
specialists. 

Whenever  a  student  is  seriously  ill  the  parents  are  notified.  If 
an  operation  is  necessary  the  parents  are  consulted  by  telephone  or 
telegraph  by  the  Dean  before  any  procedures  are  instituted. 

During  the  Summer  School  and  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  meeting  the 
Infirmary  is  open  for  the  care  of  the  sick.     A  nominal  fee  is  charged. 

During  the  past  year  complete  X-Ray  equipment  has  been  added. 
The  student  may  take  advantage  of  this  service  at  the  cost  of  operation. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY  ACCREDITING 
SYSTEM 


In  1903  the  University  undertook  in  a  definite  way  the  building 
up  and  accrediting  of  the  High  Schools  of  the  State.  The  first  list 
of  accredited  schools  was  issued  in  1904-05.  There  were  7  four- 
year  public  high  schools  and  4  four-year  private  academies,  and  39 
three-year  high  schools  listed  that  year.  There  were  graduated  from 
the  four-year  public  schools  that  year  54  boys  and  40  girls,  and  from 
the  three-year  schools,  161  boys  and  277  girls.  There  were  149  teachers 
in  these  fifty  schools. 

Gradually  the  number  of  accredited  schools  has  increased  until  the 
University  list  for  1927  shows  350  four-year  schools,  with  49,048  pupils 
enrolled  and  9,521  graduates. 

The  boys  constitute  41.2  per  cent,  and  the  girls  58.8  per  cent.  The 
State  is  still  over  2,000  short  in  the  number  of  graduates  to  equal  the 
average  of  the  United  States. 

The  high  school  libraries  have  increased  in  the  number  of  books 
from  77.902  in  1915-16  to  363,566  in  1926.  Every  library  should  con- 
sult and  complete  the  list  of  "500  books  for  High  School  Library" 
issued  by  the  Georgia  Library  Commission,  State  Capitol,  Atlanta. 
The  value  of  the  laboratory  and  shop  equipment  now  exceeds  $654,571. 

There  are  950  male  and  1606  female  teachers  in  the  accredited 
schools  this  year.  Seventy  per  cent  hold  college  degrees  and  the 
others  show  two  years  work  or  more  beyond  the  High  School.  The 
1926   schools  had   one   teacher   for   every   20   pupils   enrolled. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  accredited  schools  for  1927  is  given 
below.  This  does  not  include  the  three  year  junior  high  schools 
in  cities  like  Atlanta,  nor  those  in  the  400  non-accrediteed  schools. 
Approximately  75,000  children  were  enrolled  in  the  high  school  grades 
in  1926-27. 

High   School   Statistics   by  Years    1926-1927 

1st  2nd  3rd  4th 

White   Public   _________  12,301  11,546  9.596  7,752 

White  Private 1,106  1,009  1,029  1.030 

Colored    Public 761  509  458  430 

Colored  Private  ________        419  384  409  309 

14,587         13,448         11.492  9.521 

Total   enrollment   49.048 

The  accredited  system  has  grown  in  the  confidence  of  the  schools 
and  colleges,  until  now  it  is  accepted  by  all  as  a  standard  for  the 
State. 
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In  1921,  Chancellor  Barrow  increased  the  University  Committee  on 
Accrediting  to  Professors  Stewart,  Hooper,  Fain  from  the  University, 
and  requested  the  College  Association  to  appoint  three  members;  the 
High  School  Association  to  add  its  Vice-President  and  Secretary  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education  to  be  represented  by  the  State 
Supervisor  of  High  Schools.  The  Commission  of  nine  members  is 
thoroughly  representative  of  all  the  educational  insitutions  concerned 
and  assures  proper  consideration  of  applications. 

The  Commission  for  1927-28  consists  of  the  following  members: 

J.  S.  Stewart,  Chairman,  University  of  Georgia. 

W.  D.  Hooper,  University  of  Georgia. 

J.  R.  Fain,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

J   G.   Stipe,   Emory  University   System,   College  Association. 

Peyton  Jacobs,  Mercer  University   System,   College  Association. 

H.  H.  Caldwell,  School  of  Technology,  Uoiversity  Branches,  College 
Association. 

J.  E.  Purks,  Vice-President  of  the  High  School  Association. 

F.  A.  Brinson,  Secretary  of  the  High  School  Association. 

E.  A.  Pound,  Department  of  Education. 

The  Commission  meets  annually  during  the  first  week  in  April  and 
passes  upon  the  list  of  accredited  schools  for  the  current  year,  based 
upon  the  applications  filed  with  the  chairman,  the  reports  of  inspec- 
tion by  the  two  inspectors,  and  the  records  of  students  in  the  colleges. 

Schools  are  not  added  to  the  list  at  any  other  time,  or  except  by 
vote  and  authority  of  the  Commission. 

Entrance  by  certification  from  an  accredited  school  now  represents 
fully  90  per  cent  of  the  Freshmen  in  all  of  our  colleges. 

Correspondence  relating  to  accrediting  will  be  addressed,  as  in  the 
past,  to  the  Chairman  and  Inspector,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  Univer- 
sity Campus,  Athens,  Ga.  The  inspection  of  schools  applying  for  the 
accredited  list  will  be  made  by  either  Dr.  Stewart  or  Supervisor  Pound. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  State  Aid  or  the  approval  of  schools 
in  A.  B.  C.  grades  as  outlined  in  the  State  Manual,  should  be  addressed 
to  Dr.  E.  A.  Pound,  at  the  State  Capitol 

The  State  High  School  Supervisor  is  the  liaison  officer  between  the 
State  and  the  high  school;  the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  is 
the  liaison  officer  between  the  University  system  and  the  high  schools. 
The  Accrediting  Commission  represents  all  the  colleges,  the  high 
schools  and  the  State  in  approving  a  list  of  schools  for  certifying 
to  the  higer  institutions. 

LIST    OF   ACCREDITED    SCHOOLS,    1927 

NOTE: — A  *  before  the  name  of  the  school  indicates  that  it  has 
won  a  place  on  the  Southern  List  of  Accredited  Schools  as  well  as  in 
Group  I  of  the  Georgia  list.     Group  I  represents  the  best  schools  in 
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teaching  staff,  equipment  of  laboratory,  library,  and  building,  and 
those  of  the  academic   teachers  holding  degrees.      Group   II  repre 
sents  those  schools  that  have  inadequate  equipment  in  laboratory, 
library,  or  that  do   not  have  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  college 
graduates,  but  offers  16  units.     Only  four-year  schools  are  accredited. 
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Abbeville  High  School,  I — Supt.  L.  M.  Wilson. 
♦Acworth  High  School,  I — Supt.  L.  D.  Singleton. 
Adairsville  High  School,  II — Supt.  C.  G.  Metts. 
Adel  High  School,  I — Supt.  D.  F.  Bruton. 
Adrian  High  School,  II — Supt.  G.  S.  Hutcheson. 
Alamo:   Wheeler  County  High  School,  II — Supt.   O.  C.   Kibler. 
Alpharetta:  Milton  County  High  School,  II — Supt.  L.  G.  Martin. 
♦Albany  High  School,  I — Prin.   J.   O.   Allen. 

Alma  High  School,  II — Supt.  W.  N.  Dark. 
*Americus  High  School,  I — Supt.  C.  M.  Hale. 
Arlington  High  School,  II — Supt.  M.  S.  Hale. 
♦Ashburn  High  School,  I — Supt.  Geo.  S.   Roach. 
Athens: 

♦High  School,  I — Prin.  E.  B.  Mell. 

*Lucy  Cobb  Institute   (Priv.),  I — Pres.  W.  F.  Hollingsworth. 
State  Teachers'  College  Academy,   I — Supt.  Kate  E.   Hicks. 
Atlanta: 

♦Boys'  High  School,  I — Prin.  H.  O.  Smith. 
♦Commercial  High  School,  I — Prin.  W.   C.   Lowe. 
♦Fulton  High  School,  I — Prin.  W.  F.  Dykes. 
♦Girls'  High  School,  I — Prin.  Jessie  Muse. 
♦Marist  College    (Priv.),  I — Prin.  P.  H.  Dagneau. 
♦North  Ave.  Presby.   (Priv.),  I — Prin.  Thyrza  S.  Askew. 
Peacock  School  for  Boys   (Priv.),  II — Prin.   J.  H.   Peacock. 
Sacred  Heart   (Priv.),  II — Sister  M.  Carmelita. 
♦Technological  High  School,  I — Prin.  W.  O.  Cheney. 
♦University  School   (Priv.),  I — Pres.  W.  E.  Dendy. 
♦Washington  Seminary   (Priv.),  I — Pres.  L.  D.  Scott. 
Woodberry   Hall    (Priv.),   I — Prin.   Rosa   Woodberry. 
Attapulgus  High  School,  II — Prin.  H.  G.  Guffey. 
Augusta: 

Catholic  High  School   (Priv.),  II — Prin.  W.  A.  Murphy. 
♦Richmond  Academy,  I — Prin.  Geo.  P.  Butler. 

Mount  St.  Joseph   (Priv.),  II — Sr.  Rose  de  Lima. 
♦Tubman  High  School,  I — Prin.  T.  H.  Garrett. 
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Avondale  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  W.  Hogan. 

Bainbridge: 

*High  School,  I — Supt.  E.  G.  Elcan. 
Pine  Hill  Consolidated  High   School,   II — Prin.    R.   I.   Nolen. 

Baldwin  High  School,  II — Supt.  C.   S.  Hubbard. 

Barnesville: 

♦Gordon  Institute,  I — Pres.  L.  D.  Watson,  Jr. 
Sixth  District  A.  &  M.  School,  I — Prin.  T.  O.  Gollaway. 

Bartow  High  School,  I — Prin.  C.  E.  Anthony. 

Barwick  High  School,  II — Supt.  H.  P.  Davis. 

Baxley  High  School,  I — Supt.  C.  V.  Brown. 
♦Blackshear  High  School,  I- — Supt.   E.  D.  Whisonant. 

Blairsville  Institute   (Priv.),  II— Prin.  Frank  B.  Clark. 

Blakely  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  M.   Maugham. 
*Blythe  High   School,  I — Prin.   Roy  K.  Head. 

Bonaire  High  School,  II — Supt.  C.  E.  Langston. 

Blue  Ridge,  Mary  P.  Willingham  Ind.  Sch.   (Priv.),  II — Pres.  A.  B. 
Greene. 

Boston  High  School,  II — Supt.  T.  P.  Kimble. 

Bowman  High  School,  II — Supt.  D.  D.  Still. 

Braselton  High  School,  II — Supt.  T.  C.  Llewellyn. 

Bremen  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  G.  Colbert. 

Brinson  Consolidated  High  School,  II — Prin.  M.  T.   Berrong. 

Brooklet  High  School,  II — Supt.  R.  P.  Pitts. 
♦Brunswick,  Glynn  County  Academy,  I — Prin.  P.  G.  Anderson. 

Buchanan  High   School,  II — Supt.  B.   O.   Fry. 

Buford  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  N.  Nunn. 

Buena  Vista  High   School,   I — Supt.   Chas.    E.   Lawrence. 

Butler  High  School,  I — Supt.  A.   E.  Shearer. 

Byromville  High  School,  II — Supt.  F.  R.  Stewart. 

Byron  High  School,  II — Supt.  George  W.  Hulme. 
♦Cairo  High  School,  I — Supt.  John  H.  Morrison. 
♦Calhoun  High  School,  I — Supt.  R.  C.  David. 

Camilla  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  T.  Burt. 
♦Canton  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  P.  Cash. 

Carrollton: 

♦High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  Fred  Gunn. 
Fourth  District  A.  &  M.  School,  I — Supt.  I.  S.  Ingram. 
♦Cartersville  High  School,  I — Supt.  H.   B.   Robertson. 

Carnesville,  Franklin  County  High  School,  I — Supt.   G.   O.   Bailey. 

Cave  Spring  High  School,  I — Supt.   Carl  L.  FTelds. 
♦Cedartown  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  E.  Purks. 

Chamblee  High  School,  I — Supt.  M.  E.  Smith. 

Chatsworth  High  School,  II — Supt.  W.  H.  Padgett. 
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Chauncey  High  School,   II — Supt.  W.   J.   Wood. 

Chickamauga  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  M.  Patterson. 

Chipley  High  School,  I — Supt.  R.  B.  Mardre. 
♦Clarkesville,  Ninth  District  A.  &  M.  School,  I — Prin.  W.  A.  Hatfield. 

Clarkston  High  School,  II — Prin.  R.  C.  Camp. 
♦Claxton  High  School,  I — Supt.  H.  J.  W.  Kizer. 

Clayton:  Rabun  County  High  School,  II — Supt.  E.  N.  Reynolds. 

Clermont:    Chattahoochee    High    School    (Priv.),    II — Supt.   W.    L. 
Walker. 

Climax  High  School,  II — Supt.  D.  H.  Wood. 

Cochran: 

High  School,  I — Supt.  T.  M.  Purcell. 

Twelfth  District  A.  &  M.  School,  I — Supt.  T.  L.  Everett. 

College  Park: 

High  School,  I — Supt.  Chas.  R.  Brown. 
♦Georgia  Military  Academy  (Priv.),  I — Col.  J.  C.  Woodward. 

Collins  High  School,  II — Supt.  O.  F.  Helm. 

Colquitt  High  School,  II — Supt.  W.  H.  Drake. 

Columbus: 

♦High  School,  I — Prin.  T.  C.  Kendrick. 
Industrial  High  School,  I — Prin.  F.  P.  Bradford. 

Comer  High  School,  II — Supt.  C.  J.  King,  Jr. 
♦Commerce  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  H.  Martin. 

Concord  High  School,  II — Supt.  H.  H.  Hargrove. 

♦Conyers  High  School,  I — Supt. 

♦Cordele  High  School,  I — Supt.  D.  H.  Standard. 

Cornelia  High  School,  I — Supt.  N.  V.  Dyer. 
♦Covington  High  School,  I — Supt.  A.  W.  Baldwin. 

Crawford  High  School,  II — Supt.  L.  P.  Green. 

Crawfordville:  Alex.  Stephens  Institute,  I — Supt.  J.  D.  Nash. 

Cumming  High  School,  II — Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell. 
♦Cuthbert  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  F.  Muldrow. 

Dallas  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  C.  Sams. 
♦Dalton  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  I.  Allman. 

Danielsville:  Madison  County  High  School,  II — Supt.  L.  E.  Hemrick. 

Darien  High  School,  II — Supt.  R.  A.  Elrod. 

Davisboro  High  School,  II — Supt.  G.  F.  Tyner. 
♦Dawson  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  C.  Dixon. 
♦Decatur  High  School,  I — Supt.  Lamar  Ferguson. 

Demorest:    Piedmont  College  High  School    (Priv.),  I — Prin.  A.   L. 
Brewer. 

Doerun  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  C.  Moore. 

Donalsonville  High  School,  I — Supt.  C.  V.  Leach. 

Douglas: 

High  School,  I— Supt.  O.  H.  Hixon. 
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Eleventh  District  A.  &  M.  School,  I — Prin.  J.  M.  Thrash. 

Douglasville  High  School,  I — Supt.  H.  R.  Adams. 
♦Dublin  High  School,  I — Supt.  Knox  Walker. 
♦East  Point:  Wm.  A.  Russell  High  School,  I — Supt.  Jas.  T.  McGee. 

Eastman  High  School,  I — Prin.  R.  H.  Harris. 

Eastanollee  High  School,  II — Supt.  C.  L.  Vaughan. 
*Eatonton  High  School,  I — Supt.  Wm.  J.  Dickey. 

Edison  High  School,  II — Supt.  B.  Rumble. 

Elberton: 

♦High  School,  I — Supt.  B.  M.  Grier. 
Centerville  High  School,  II — Supt.  E.  C.  Young. 

Ellaville  High  School,  II — Supt.  H.  G  .McKee. 

Ellijay:   Gilmer  County  High  School,  II — Supt.  R.  H.  Panter. 

Emory  University  High  School   (Priv.),  I — Supt.  J.  N.  Haddock. 

Epworth  Seminary  (Priv.),  I — Supt.  W.  H.  Patton. 

Faceville  High  School,  II — Prin.  A.  C.  Mobley. 

Fairburn  High  School,  II — Supt.  E.  W.  Martin. 

Fairmount  High  School,  II — Supt.  L.  N.  Foster. 

Fayetteville:  Fayette  County  High  School,  I — Supt.  C.  W.  Peacock. 
♦Fitzgerald  High  School,  I — Supt.  G.  E.  Usher. 

Folkston:  Charlton  County  High  School,  II — Supt.  John  Harris. 

Forsyth  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  H.  Riser. 

Fort  Gaines  High  School,  II — Supt.  W.  P.  Aiken. 
♦Fort  Valley  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  F.  Lambert. 

Franklin:  Heard  County  High  School,  II — Supt.  M.  E.  Howell. 

Gainesville: 

♦High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  P.  Martin. 

♦Riverside  Academy  (Priv.),  I — Pres.  Sandy  Beaver. 

Gibson  High  School,  II — Supt.  Wm.  G.  Preston. 

Girard  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  H.  Carswell. 

Glennville  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  M.  Harvey. 

Gordon  High  School,  I — Supt.  H.  R.  Bowles. 

Gore  High  School,  II — Supt.  H.  O.  Thomas. 

Granite  Hill:   Tenth  District  A.  &  M.  School,  I — Supt.  W.  H.  Max- 
well. 

Grayson: 

Consolidated  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  J.  Salter. 
Snellville  Consolidated  High  School,  II — Supt.  W.  C.  Britt. 

Grantville  High  School,  II — Supt.  R.  H.  Comer. 

Gray  High  School,  I — Supt.  Homer  F.  Bell. 
♦Greensboro  High  School,  I — Supt.  C.  C.  Wills. 

Greenville  High  School,  II — Supt.  C.  O.  Stubbs. 
♦Griffin  High  School,  I — Supt.  L.  M.  Lester. 

Guyton  High  School,  II — Prin.  J.  W.  Davis. 
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Hahira  High  School,  II— Supt.  G.  W.  Dickinson. 

Hamilton  High  School,  II — Supt.  C.  N.  Cramer. 

Hampton  High  School,  I — Supt.  E.  E.  Treadwell. 

Harlem  High  School,  II — Supt.  W.  B.  McCollum. 
♦Hart well  High  School,  I— Supt.  R.  I.  Knox. 
♦Hawkinsville  High  School,  I — Supt.  T.  A.  Clower. 

Hazlehurst  High  School,  I — Supt.  A.  C.  Fraseur. 
♦Hepzibah  High  School,  I — Prin.  W.  G.  Robertson. 

Hiawassee  Academy   (Priv.),  II — Prin.  H.  E.  Nelson. 

•Hinesville   High   School,   II — Supt.  A.   G.    Overman. 

Hiram  High  School,  II — Supt.  Wilber  Colvin. 

Hogansville  High  School,  I— Supt.  C.  O.  Lam. 

Homerville  High  School,  II — Supt.  F.  W.  Elarbee. 

Ila  High  School,  I — Supt.  O.  N.  Tharp. 
♦Jackson  High  School,  I — Supt.  D.  V.  Spencer. 
♦Jefferson:    Martin  Institute,  I — Supt.  O.  C.  Aderhold. 

Jeffersonville:    Twiggs    County    High    School,    II — Supt.    Chas.    W. 
Walker. 

Jesup:  Wayne  County  High  School,  I — Supt.  A.  J.  Hargrove. 

Jonesboro:   Clayton  County  High  School,  II — Supt.  Miss  Flora  Bia- 
lock. 

Kingsland  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  H.  Sims. 

Kite  High  School,  II — Supt.  W.  F.  Chambliss. 

LaFayette  High  School,  I — Supt.  Carl  Motsinger. 
♦LaGrange  High  School,  I — Supt.  H.  S.  Burdett. 

Lakeland:   Lanier  County  High  School,  II — Supt.  C.  C.  Garris. 
*Lavonia  High  School,  I — Supt.  Mabel  Woodward. 

Lawrenceville  High  School,  I — Supt.  T.  L.  White. 

Leosburg  High  School,  I — Supt.  V.  P.  Folds. 

Leslie:  Union  County  High  School,  II — Supt.  Jas.  E.  Crouse. 

Lexington:   Meson  Academy,  II — Supt.  H.  S.  Walden. 

Lincolnton  High  School,  I — Supt.  G.  H.  Markey. 

Lithonia  High  School,  I — Supt.  H.  B.  Highsmith. 
♦Locust  Grove  Institute  (Priv.),  I — Supt.  Claude  Gray. 

Loganville  High  School,  II — Supt.  H.  L.  Lawson. 
♦Louisville  Academy,  I — Supt.  D.  Donaldson. 

Ludowici  High  School,  II — Prin.  Gordon  B.  Crawford. 

Lumpkin  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  W.  Richardson. 

Lyons  Consolidated  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  B.  Suddeth. 

Macon: 

♦Lanier  High  School  for  Girls,  I — Prin.  Margaret  McEvoy. 
♦Lanier  High  School  for  Boys,  I — Prin.  Paul  R.  Anderson. 
Mount  de  Sales   (Priv.),  II — Sr.  M.  de  Sales  Brosnan. 

Madison: 
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♦High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  H.  Purks. 
Eighth  District  A.  &  M.,  I — Prin.  B.  F.  Gay. 
♦Manchester  High  School,  I — Supt.  H.  R.  McLarty. 
♦Marietta  High  School,  I — Supt.  C.  A.  Keith. 

Marshallville  High  School,  I — Supt.  L.  B.  Jones. 

Maysville  High  School,  II — Supt.  F.  Sosby. 

McDonough  High  School,  I — Supt.  R.  O.  Powell. 

McRae:    South   Georgia   College  Academy    (Priv.),    I — Supt.    J.    R. 
Speer. 

Meigs  High  School,  II — Supt.  R.  A.  Elrod. 

Menlo  High  School,  II — Supt.  R.  P.  Lawrence. 
♦Metter  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  T.  Knox. 

Midville  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  B.  Munn. 

Milledgeville: 

♦Georgia  Military  College,  I — Supt.  E.  T.  Holmes. 

Millen  High  School,  I — Prin.  J.  L.  Graham. 

Molena  High  School,  II — Supt.  I.  B.  Evans. 

Monroe: 

♦High  School,  I — Supt.  C.  W.  Reid. 
Fifth  District  A.  &  M.,  I — Prin.  J.  H.  Walker. 
♦Montezuma  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  E.  Queener. 

Monticello  High  School,  I — Supt.  H.  W.  Jenkins. 

Morgan  High  School,  II — Supt.  M.  W.  Branch. 

Morganton:  Fannin  County  High  School,  I — Supt.  F.  S.  Cantreli. 

Morven  High  School,  II — Supt.  Glenn  Parrott. 
♦Moultrie  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  L.  Yaden. 

♦Mount  Berry:  The  Berry  Schools  (Priv.),  I — Prin.  G.  Leland  Green. 
♦Mount   Vernon:    Brewton   Parker    Institute    (Priv.) — Supt.    A.    M. 
Gates. 

Mount  Zion  Seminary  (Priv.),  I — Supt.  Estella  S.  Howard. 

Nashville  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  A.  Chisholm. 

Nelson  High  School,  II — Supt.  Clyde  M.  Carpenter. 
♦Newnan  High  School,  I — Supt.  B.  F.  Pickett. 

Nicholls  High  School,  II — Supt.  C.  E.  Davis. 

Norcross  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  P.  Lunsford. 

Norman  Park  Institute  (Priv.),  I — Supt.  L.  H.  Browning. 

Oakwood  High  School,  II — Supt.  A.  D.  Snow. 

Ochlochnee  Consolidated  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  G.  Garrison. 

Ocilla  High  School,  I — Supt.  E.  V.  Whelchel. 

Oglethorpe  High  School,  I — Supt.  C.  D.  Champion. 
♦Oxford:   Emory  University  Academy    (Priv.),  I — Prin.  A.  W.  Rees. 

Palmetto  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  T.  Lowe. 

Parrott  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  W.  Adams. 

Pavo  High  School,  I — Supt.  Eugene  Attaway. 
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Pearson   High   School,   II — Prin.   L.  A.   Hargreaves. 
Pelham  High  School,  I — Supt.  Tho.  B.  Connor. 
•Pembroke:  Bryan  County  High  School,  I — Supt.  B.  E.  Flowers. 
♦Perry  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  M.  Gooden. 
Pinehurst  High  School,  II — Supt.  S.  P.  Shell. 
Plains  High  School,  I — Supt.  E.  L.  Bridges. 
Portal  High  School,  II — Supt.  E.  T.  Denmark. 
Powder  Springs:    Seventh  District  A.  &  M.  School,  I — Prin.   D.   D. 

Scarborough. 
Preston  High  School,  II- — Supt.  Annie  L.  Vaughn. 

♦Quitman  High  School,  I — Supt. . 

Register  High  School,  II — Supt.  Frank  P.  Lee. 
Reidsville  High  School,  I — Supt.  R.  P.  Ford. 
Reynolds  High  School,  I — Supt.  E.  H.  Joiner. 
♦Richland  High  School,  I — Supt.  Lucius  Lamar,  Jr. 
Ringgold  High  School,  II — Supt.  G.  C.  Austin. 
Roberta  High  School,  I — Supt.  C.  E.  Bryson. 
Rochelle  High  School,  I — Supt.  H.  C.  Austin. 
Rockmart  High  School,  I — Supt.  F.  A.  Scoggin. 
Rome: 

♦High  School,  I — Supt.  B.  F.  Quigg. 

♦Darlington  School  (Priv.),  I — Prin.  C.  R.  Wilcox. 
Rossville  High  School,  II — Supt.  Samuel  Hixson. 
Ros^well  High  School,  II — Supt.  C.  H.  King. 
Royston  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  G.  Coffee. 
Sale  City  High  School,  II — Supt.  T.  L.  Anthony. 
Sandersville  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  Rumble. 
Sardis  High  School,  II — Supt.  Alex  Carswell. 
Sautee:  Nacoochee  Institute  (Priv.),  II — Rev.  J.  K.  Coit. 
Savannah: 

♦High  School,  I — Prin.  M.  M.  Phillips. 

♦Benedictine  School   (Priv.),  I — Rev.  Raphael  Arthur. 

♦Pape  School  (Priv.),  I — Prin.  Nina  A.  Pape. 
St.  Vincent's  Academy  (Priv.),  II — Mother  M.  Claire. 
Senoia  High  School,  II — Supt.  W.  M.  Pettis. 
Sharpsburg:  Starr  High  School,  II — Prin.  Frank  Watson. 
Shellman  High  School,  I — Supt.  R.  V.  Durden. 
Smithville  High  School,  I — Supt.  F.  E.  Martin. 
Social  Circle  High  School.  II — Supt.  E.  M.  Herndon. 
Soperton  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  M.  Layfield. 
Sparta  High  School,  I— Supt.  C.  C.  Chalker. 
Springfield:  Effingham  Academy,  II — Supt.  R.  B.  Eleazer. 
Springplace:   Lucy  Hill  Consolidated  High  School,  II — Prin.  W.  F. 
Huffaker. 
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Stapleton  High  School,  I — Supt.  L.  E.  Roberts. 

Statesboro  High  School,  I — Supt.  R.  M.  Monts. 

Statham  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  W.  Williams. 

Stillmore  High  School,  II — Supt.  T.  A.   Stanton. 

Stilson  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  G.  Tatum. 

Stone  Mountain  High  School,  I — Supt.  L.  F.  Herring. 
♦Summerville  High  School,  I — Supt.  R.  G.  Vinson. 

Summit:  Emanuel  County  Institute,  I — Supt.  F.  A.  Brinson. 

Swainsboro  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  R.  Morris. 

Sycamore  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  W.  Smith. 

Sylvania  High  School,  II — Supt.  W.  B.  Lovett. 

Sylvester  High  School,  I — Supt.  John  Boswell. 

Talbotton  Consolidated  High  School,  II — Supt.  T.  J.  Barrett. 
♦Tallapoosa  High  School,  I — Supt.  D.  W.  Windsor. 

Tate  High  School,  II — Supt.  R.  W.  Ransom. 

Tennille  High  School,  I — Supt.  B.  H.  Johnson. 

Thomasville: 

♦High  School.  I — Prin.  H.  R.  Mahler. 
Plunkett  High  School  (Priv.),  I — FTin.  Frank  R.  Plunkett. 

Thomson  High  School,  I- — Supt.  H.  K.  Adams. 
*Thomaston:   R.  E.  Lee  Institute,  I — Supt.  Mark  A.  Smith. 
*Tifton  High  School,  I — Supt.  R.  E.  Moseley. 

Tignall  High  School,  I — Prin.  J.  M.  Elrod. 
♦Toccoa  High  School,  I — Supt.  R.  H.  Moss. 

Toombsboro  High  School,  II — Supt.  T.  H.  Smith. 

Trenton:  Dade  County  High  School,  II — Supt.  L.  E.  Reed. 

Trion  High  School,  II — Supt.  Chas.  E.  Bell. 

Unadilla  High  School,  II — Supt.   G.  J.   Gearin. 
♦Valdosta  High  School,  I — Supt.  A.  G.   Cleveland. 

Vidalia   High   School,    I — Supt.   W.    L.    Downs. 

Videt'te  High  School,   II — Supt.  S.  L.   Price. 

Vienna  High   School,    I — Supt.   J.    H.    Jenkins. 

Villa  Rica  High  School,  I — S'upt.  W.  D.  Hawkes. 

Wadley  High  School,  I — Supt.   Ralph  Huckabee,  Jr. 

Waleska:    Reinhardt    College    Academy    (Priv.),    I — Supt.    W.    N. 
Bratton. 

Warrenton  High   School,   I — Supt.   M.   H.   Dillard. 

Warwick  High  Hchool,  II — Supt.  H.  S.  Monro. 
♦Washington   High    School,   I — Supt.   W.    E.    Monts. 

Watkinsville  High  School,  II — Supt.   A.   D.   Kean. 

Waverly  Hall  High  School,  II — Supt.  H.  H.  West. 

Waycross: 

♦High  School,   I— Prin.   W.   D.   Miller. 
Piedmont  Institute   (Priv.),  I — Pres.  W.  C.  Carlton. 
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Waeona  High  School    (R.   F.   D.),  I — Supt.  A.  V.   Folsom. 
♦Waynesboro  High  School,  I — Supt.  T.  J.  Lance. 

Weston   High   School,   II — S'upt.   C.   G.   Lawrence. 
♦West  Point  High  School,  I — Supt.  W.  P.  Thomas. 

Whigham    High    School,    II— Supt.    J.    W.    Barnhill. 
♦Winder   High   School,   I — Supt.   W.   W.   Stancil. 

Winterville   High   School,   I — Supt.   J.   C.   Weeks. 
♦Woodbury:    Meriwether  High    School,   I — Supt.   R.   L.   Johnson. 

Woodland  High  School,  II — Supt,  Jas.  F.  Woodall. 

Wrens  High  School,  I — Supt.  C.  C.  MoCollum. 

Wrightsville  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  H.  Forbis. 

Young  Harris  College  Academy   (Priv.),  I — Supt.  J.  A.  Sharp. 

Zebulon   High   School,   I — Supt.   L.   H.   Battle. 

NEGRO    SCHOOLS 

Albany:    Georgia   Normal    &   Agricultural    School,    I — Supt.    J.    W. 

Holley. 
Athens: 

High  &  Industrial  School,  I — Prin.  S.  F.  Harris. 
Union  Baptist  Institute  (Priv.),  II — Prin.  C.  H.  S.  Lyons. 
Knox  Institute  &  Industrial  School  (Priv.),  — Prin.  L.  S.  Clark. 
Atlanta: 

Atlanta  University  Academy   (Priv.),  I — Prin.  M.  W.  Adams. 
Booker  T.  Washington   High  School,   I — Prin.   C.  L.   Harper. 
Morehouse  College  High  School   (Priv.),  I — Prin.  S.  H.  Archer. 
Clark  University  High  School    (Priv.),  I — Prin.  M.  S.  Davage. 
Morris   Brown  University    (Priv.),   I — Pres.   J.   H.   Lewis. 
Spelman  College  High  School  (Priv.) — Pres.  Florence  M.  Read. 
Augusta: 

Haines  Normal  &  Industrial  School,   II— Prin.  Lucy  C.   Laney. 
Paine  College  High  School    (Priv.),  I — Prin.  John  B.  Cade. 
Brunswick: 

Selden  Institute   (Priv.),  II — Prin.  S.  Q.  Mitchell. 
Forsyth  A.   &   M.   State  School,   I — Supt.   W.   M.   Hubbard. 
Ft.  Valley  High  &  Industrial  School   (Priv.),  I — >Supt.  H.  A.  Hunt. 
LaGrange:   East  Depot  St.   School,  II — Prin.  L.  S.  Wingfield. 
Macon:    Ballard  Normal    (Priv.),  I — Prin.  R.  G.  von  Toble. 
Savannah:    State  Industrial   College,   I — Prin.   B.   F.   Hubert. 
Thomasville:   Allen  Normal  &  Industrial    (Priv.),  I — Miss  Mary  L. 
Marden. 
NOTE: — The   schools   for   negroes   are   accredited   for   the   benefit 
of   those   institutions   admitting   their   graduates.      Graduates    from 
these  schools  are  not  admitted  to  the  University  of  Georgia,  except 
'o  the  Georgia  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youth  at  Savannah. 
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Honorary    Societies    and     Fraternities 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Blue  Key.  Sphinx,  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  Sigma  Delta 
(hi.  Alpha  Zeta.  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Gridiron  Clubr  Senior  Round  Table, 
Junior  Cabinet.  Aghon  Club.  Scabbard  and  Blade.  Sine  and  Tangent, 
Square  and  Compass. 

Literary   and   Debating  Societies 

Demosthenian  Literary  Society,  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Society,  De- 
bating Council,  Economics  Society.  Agricultural  Club,  Chi  Delta  Phi, 
Jeffersonian   Law   Debating  Society.   Henry  W.  Grady  Speaking  Club. 

Social    Fraternities    (Men) 
(In    order   of   establishment) 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Chi  Phi,  Kappa  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Sigma 
Chi,  Alpha  Tau  Omega.  Sigma  Nu.  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Chi  Psi,  Kappa 
Sigma,  Pi  Kappa  Phi.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Epsilon  Pi,  Tau  Epsilon 
Phi,  Tau  Kappa  Theta,  Alpha  Epsilon  Pi,  Alpha  Gamma  Rho. 

Social  Fraternities    (Women) 
(In    order   of   establishment) 

Phi  Mu,  Chi  Omega,  Alpha  Gamma  Delta,  Kappa  Delta,  Sigma  Delta 
Tau. 

Professional   Fraternities 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  (Commercial),  Delta  Sigma  Pi  (Commercial), 
Phi  Delta  Phi  (Law).  Sigma  Delta  Kappa  (Law),  Alpha  Omega 
(Pre-Medical),  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Journalism),  Scribblers  (Journalism). 

Dramatic   Clubs    (including   Music  Clubs) 

Glee  and  Instrumental  Club.  Thalian  Dramatic  Club,  Girls  Glee 
Club,  Blackfriars,  Music  Club. 

Religious  Clubs 

University  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  University  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  three  local  churches,  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  maintain  student  pastors  for  religious  work  within  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Engineering    Club 

Engineering   Society. 
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Societies  and  Clubs   of  the  College  of  Agriculture 

Homecon  Club  (Home  Economics),  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  (Animal 
Husbandry),  4-H  Club  (County  Boys'  and  Girls'  4-H  Clubs),  Agricul- 
tural Club  (General  Agricultural),  Forestry  Club  (Forestry),  Veter- 
inary Club  (Veterinary  Medicine),  Alpha  Mu  (Home  Economics), 
Horticultural  Club  (Horticulture),  Poultry  Club  (Poultry  Husbandry), 
Education  Club  (Agricultural  Education),  Agricultural  Engineering 
Club   (Agricultural  Engineering). 

Societies  and  Clubs  of  Franklin  College 

Economics  Society,  Senate  Club,  Cavalier  Club,  Zodiac  Club,  Pioneer 
Club,  Campus  Club,  Pelican  Club,  Biftads,  Bohemian  Club,  Bulldog 
Club,  Freshman  Club,  Scribblers  Club,  "G"  Club,  International  Rela- 
tionship Club. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF   THE   UNIVERSITY 

Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Under  this  general  title  the 
University  issues  a  monthly  publication,  which  is  sent  to  regular  mail- 
ing lists  or  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  University. 

This  includes  the  Register,  the  General  Catalogue  of  the  University 
system,  announcements  of  the  Summer  Session,  the  Lumpkin  Law 
School,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Graduate  School,  the  Alumni 
Number,  the  Catalogue  of  Trustees,  Officers  and  Alumni,  and  several 
numbers  of  a  scientific  and  literary  nature. 

University  Items,  a  news  letter,  issued  monthly  during  the  session. 

The  Alumni  Record,  issued  monthly  by  the  Alumni  Society. 

From  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  issued: 

Bulletins  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  President  Soule,  Editor. 

Bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Station,  Director  H.  P.  Stuckey,  Editor, 
Experiment,  Ga. 

Bulletins  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  High  School  Quarterly,  published  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Stewart,  professor 
of  Secondary  Education,  in  the  interest  of  High  School  Development. 

The  publications  conducted  by  the  students  include: 

The  Red  and  Black,  a  weekly  campus  newspaper,  the  organ  of  the 
Athletic  Association. 

The  Georgia  Cracker,  a  monthly  literary  magazine. 

The  University  Handbooks,  issued  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  Engineering  Annual,  now  in  its  thirty-sixth  volume,  issued 
by  the  Engineering  Society. 

The  Georgia  Agriculturist,  published  monthly  by  the  Agricultural 
Club. 

The  Pandora,  a  year  book  published  by  the  student  body. 
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DISCIPLINE  AND  GENERAL  REGULATIONS 


The  discipline  of  the  Colleges  of  Athens  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  in  its  administration  may  ask  ad- 
vice of  the  Faculty. 

The  State  of  Georgia  extends  the  privileges  of  the  University  to  all 
persons  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Thus  the  University  does 
not  receive  patronage,  but  is  itself  the  patron  of  those  who  seek  its 
privileges  and  honors.  It  is  maintained  at  public  expense  for  the 
public  good.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  patron  of  inefficiency,  idleness, 
or  dissipation.  Its  classes  have  not  room  except  for  those  who  dili- 
gently pursue  the  studies  of  their  choice  and  are  willing  to  be  gov- 
erned in  their  conduct  by  the  rules  of  propriety.  Every  student  owes 
to  the  public  a  full  equivalent  of  expenditures  in  his  behalf,  both 
while  in  the  institution  and  afterwards. 

Freshmen  will  register  on  Wednesday,  September  12,  and  other  stu- 
dents will  register  Monday,  September  17,  Tuesday,  September  18, 
and  Wednesday,  September  19. 

REGULATIONS    AND   EXAMINATIONS   AND   CLASSIFICATION 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters.  The  first  quarter 
ends  at  the  Christmas  vacation,  the  second  quarter  on  the  third 
Saturday  in  March,  the  third  quarter  on  Friday  before  Commencement, 
and  the  fourth  quarter  on  the  third  Saturday  in  August. 

ADMISSION  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD 

QUARTERS 

Applicants  who  have  fully  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements  may 
be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
quarter,  since  freshman  classes  in  language,  history,  mathematics, 
and  agriculture  are  begun  at  that  time. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  any  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  quarter  except  students  of  the  University  who  have  completed 
the  first  and  second  quarters  in  residence  or  those  who  pass  a  satis- 
factory written  examination  in  every  subject  for  which  they  ask  ad- 
mission. Qualified  students  may  be  admitted  to  beginning  classes  in 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

EXAMINATIONS 

1.  A  final  examination  is  given  in  every  course.  A  written  examina- 
tion of  two  hours  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  second  quarter, 
and  a  three  hour  examination  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  the  fourth 
quarter. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  quarters  will 
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be   held   on   the  last   four  days   of  the   quarter  in   accordance  with  a 
permanent  schedule  fixed  by  the  faculty. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  will 
be  fixed  by  the  schedule  committee  from  year  to  year  and  no  date  of 
an  examination  may  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  faculty. 

2.  Students  are  required  to  take  examinations  in  all  courses,  except 
such  as  have  been  dropped  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor  and 
the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

3.  Students  are  in  no  case  examined  at  any  other  time  than  that 
set  for  the  examination  of  the  class  and  the  section  in  which  the 
work  is  done.  In  case  of  unavoidable  absence,  satisfactorily  explained 
to  the  instructor  and  the  Dean,  a  special  examination  during  exam- 
ination week  may  be  arranged  by  the  instructor  with  the  consent  of 
the  schedule  committee. 

4.  Re-examinations  are  permitted  only  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
a  condition.  Students  who  have  received  a  grade  of  60  or  higher  are 
not  allowed  a  re-examination.  In  no  case  may  a  condition  in  a  course 
in  which  an  examination  is  legularly  held  be  removed,  unless  the 
student  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  final  examination  in  the 
course.  Removal  of  a  condition  entitles  a  student  to  receive  a  grade 
of  60  in  the  course. 

5.  The  grade  of  60  is  unsatisfactory.  While  it  gives  hours  of  credit, 
it  gives  no  points,  which  are  equally  required  for  graduation.  It  is 
considered  a  deficiency.  Like  the  other  grades,  it  is  final,  and  cannot 
be  raised  by  subsequent  work  or  examination. 

6.  If  a  student  receive  a  grade  below  50  in  any  course,  he  can  re- 
ceive no  credit  for  that  course  unless  it  shall  have  been  elected  and 
shall  have  been  pursued  as  though  it  had  not  been  selected  before. 
No  student  may  repeat  an  elective  course  without  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  instructor  and  the  Dean. 

7.  A  student  may  be  reported  Incomplete,  if  some  small  portion  of 
his  work  remains  unfinished,  provided  his  standing  in  the  course  has 
been  of  a  grade  of  70  or  higher.  To  secure  credit,  this  work  must 
be  completed  within  one  quarter,  otherwise  the  course  will  be  recorded 
as  a  grade  of  50. 

8.  A  student  who  in  any  course  has  received  a  quarter  grade  of  in- 
complete, or  of  absent,  or  of  condition,  may  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  and  upon  payment  of  a  fee 
of  $3.00  to  the  Registrar,  be  permitted  to  remove  the  grade  by  a  special 
examination  or  otherwise  as  the  department  concerned  may  direct. 
Not  more  than  one  attempt  at  removal  will  be  allowed. 

9.  The  Registrar  shall  not  record  credits  from  the  reports  of  pro- 
fessors for  any  work  for  which  the  student  is  not  registered  nor  for 
any   work   for   which   the   student    is   registered   and   is  excused   from 
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class  attendance  without  first  referring  such  cases  to  the  advanced 
credit  committee  or  to  the  committee  on  extra  studies.  Students  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  must  first  have  the  approval  of  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned. 

QUALITY  OF  WORK 

All  reports  of  grades  are  made  in  numbers.  The  grading  average 
with  the  equivalent  letter  grades  is  as  follows: 

90-100,  excellent,  three  quality  credits  or  points,  for  each  year- 
hour  of  instruction;  B,  80-89,  superior  or  good,  two  quality  credits, 
for  each  year-hour;  C,  70-79,  average  or  fair,  one  quality  credit  for 
each  year-hour;  D,  60-69,  inferior  or  deficient,  passed  without  credit; 
E,  50-59,  condition,  no  hours  and  no  credit;  F,  or  below  50,  failure. 
Incomplete  is  designated  by  I,  and  absence  from  the  examination  by 
X. 

No  work  done  outside  the  college  class  or  in  professional  courses 
may  count  for  quality  credits. 

No  mark  below  60  is  a  passing  grade;  a  mark  below  50  is  a  fail- 
ure and  the  subject  must  be  repeated  in  the  class;  50-59  or  E,  is  a 
condition  to  be  removed  by  subsequent  examination,  and  if  not  re- 
moved during  the  next  quarter  in  attendance,  it  shall  be  counted  as 
a  failure. 

MINIMUM   SCHOLASTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Any  student  whose  scholastic  work  in  any  quarter  falls  below  an 
average  grade  of  60  per  unit  of  work  undertaken  will  be  dismissed. 

Any  student  who  in  any  single  quarter  fails  to  attain  grade  points 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  units  undertaken  is  placed  on  probation 
for  one  quarter  and  is  required  during  probationary  quarter  to 
maintain  at  least  an  average  of  70. 

DEFINITIONS 

1.  Any  student  whose  grades  are  below  60  in  two  regular  courses 
or  below  70  in  three  regular  courses  is  on  general  warning. 

2.  Disqualification  prohibits  a  student  from  representing  his  class 
or  any  department  of  the  institution  or  the  institution  as  a  whole  in 
any  athletic,  musical,  dramatic,  literary  organization,  as  officer,  mem- 
ber, substitute,  or  from  engaging  in  any  other  extra-curriculum 
activity. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

A  student  must  register  in  each  quarter  for  at  least  the  minimum 

number  of  hours  prescribed  in  the  catalogue  for  a  degree  requirement. 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  must  include  in  their  courses  of  study 
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all  the  subjects  required  for  a  degree.  These  requirements  must  be 
completed  before  a  student  may  begin  counting  hours  in  an  upper 
class  group. 

No  student  may  register  for  additional  hours  without  the  consent 
of  the  committee  on  extra  studies. 

A  student  who  has  not  attained  in  a^iy  academic  year  a  grade  of  80 
or  higher  in  a  total  of  fifteen  hours  of  work  will  not  be  permitted 
to  elect  more  than  the  prescribed  hours  in  the  catalogue  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  subsequent  academic  year. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  approval  of  the  adviser,  a 
student  may  alter  his  list  of  studies  in  the  first  quarter  during  the 
first  six  days  of  instruction,  and  during  the  second  quarter  and  the 
third  quarter  during  the  first  two  days  of  instruction  upon  payment 
of  a  fee  of  $2.00  to  the  Registrar.  Thereafter  no  student  will  be  per- 
mitted to  alter  his  registration  for  any  course  in  which  he  is  regis- 
tered, unless  he  shall  have  previously  obtained  from  the  Dean  author- 
ization to  do  so  on  the  ground  of  ill  health  or  for  other  reasons  be- 
yond the  student's  control. 

ENROLLMENT  OF  SOPHOMORES 

Any  student  passing  as  many  as  four  three-hour  courses  in  addition 
to  Military  Science  will  be  ranked  as  a  Sophomore.  Any  student  pass- 
ing as  many  as  three  three-hour  courses  in  addition  to  Military  Science 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Sophomore  class  under  disqualification. 
Students  who  are  on  general  warning  at  the  end  of  the  Freshman 
year,  if  admitted  to  the  Sophomore  class,  will  be  on  probation  and 
disqualification. 

Those  having  credit  in  the  Registrar's  office  for  as  many  as  five- 
sixths  of  the  total  number  of  required  hours  in  their  respective  degree 
courses  for  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  shall  rank  as  Juniors. 
Those  having  credit  in  the  Registrar's  office  for  as  many  as  five-sixths 
of  the  total  number  of  required  hours  in  their  respective  degree  courses 
for  the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  years  shall  rank  as  Seniors. 
In  calculating  the  hours  of  credit  only  full  and  completed  courses  may 
be  considered. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    DEGREES 

A  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  in  a  course,  for  example,  re- 
quiring 66  academic  hours  for  graduation,  must  secure  33  quality 
points  and  33  credit  hours  in  order  to  absolve  the  academic  require- 
ments of  the  half  of  his  four  years  course,  and  thereafter  must  secure 
33  quality  points  and  33  credit  hours  in  order  to  absolve  the  academic 
requirements  of  the  second  half  of  his  course.  In  other  words  the 
credit  in  excess  of  33  required  to  secure  the  33  quality  points  for  the 
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first  half  of  the  four-year  course  will  not  be  counted  towards  grad- 
uation. 

A  student  who  needs  less  than  fifteen  hours  to  complete  the  num- 
ber required  for  his  degree  may  elect  as  few  as  nine  hours,  but  no 
less  in  any  quarter.  Any  excess  of  hours  above  the  degree  require- 
ment may  be  devoted  by  seniors  to  courses  in  the  professional  schools. 

A  student  may  complete  the  required  66  hours  at  the  end  of  his 
third  year  by  taking  additional  hours  in  his  earlier  years.  This  priv- 
ilege is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  a  high  rank  in  freshman  year, 
and  in  each  case  only  by  recommendation  of  the  adviser  and  by  con- 
sent of  the  committee  on  extra  studies.  This  privilege  is  restricted  to 
those  who  have  an  average  scholarship  standing  of  80  or  higher  on 
the  work  of  the  previous  year. 

FEES  AND   SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES 

Every  student  is  held  responsible  for  injury  done  by  him  to  any 
property. 

1.  A  student  desiring  to  be  reinstated  after  being  dropped  for  de- 
linquency in  scholarship  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $5.00  and  for  delinquency 
in  conduct  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $25.00. 

2.  A  matriculated  student  desiring  to  register  after  the  close  of 
registration  day  shall  first  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  day  late 
until  the  maximum  fee  of  $10.00  is  reached. 

3.  A  student  desiring  to  alter  his  registration  of  studies  after  the 
first  week  of  registration  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $2.00. 

4.  A  student  desiring  to  take  an  examination  or  other  test  for  re- 
moving a  condition  or  an  incomplete  shall  first  pay  a  fee  of  $3.00  for 
each  examination  or  test. 

5.  A  student  desiring  to  make  an  appointment  for  the  required 
medical  examination  or  conference  after  fifteen  days  from  the  close 
of  registration  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $5.00. 

6.  A  student  desiring  to  continue  his  university  work  after  being 
absent  from  any  class  or  exercise  occuring  two  days  preceding  or  the 
two  days  following  the  Thanksgiving  recess,  the  Christmas  recess,  the 
Spring  recess  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $3.00  for  each  day  on  which  an  absence 
occurred. 

7.  Students  registered  in  the  University  failing  to  fill  out  and  to 
deposit  their  course  cards  for  the  following  year  in  the  Dean's  office 
by  June  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $3.00. 

REPORTS 

Reports  shall  not  be  given  to  students,  but  shall  be  sent  by  the 
Registrar  to  the  parents. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  a  report  of  each  freshman  and 
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sophomore  shall  be  sent  to  the  Registrar's  office,  and  those  students 
who  are  on  the  disqualification  list  shall  be  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  in  the  Dean's  office.  No  student  may  be  removed  from  the  dis- 
qualification list  until  the  next  monthly  report.  Parents  of  students 
on  the  disqualification  list  shall  be  informed. 

ADVANCED    CREDITS 

I.  Work  done  at  the  University. 

(a)  By  students  who  have  no  conditions  and  who  register  for  the 
regular  number  of  credit  hours  prescribed  for  the  year  and  degree  for 
which  they  qualify.  Credit  for  such  work  shall  be  recorded  by  the 
Registrar  from  the  reports  of  the  professors. 

(b)  By  students  who  are  registered  for  less  than  the  regular  num- 
ber of  hours  for  the  year  and  degree  for  which  they  qualify.  Credit 
for  such  work  shall  be  recorded  by  the  Registrar  from  reports  from 
the  professors  only  when  he  is  authorized  by  the  Dean  to  do  so.  The 
Dean  shall  furnish  the  Registrar  with  a  list  of  all  students  who  are 
permitted  to  register  for  less  than  the  regular  number  of  hours. 

(c)  By  students  who  are  scheduled  for  more  than  the  regular  num- 
ber of  hours  prescribed.  Credit  for  such  work,  in  excess  of  the  regular 
number  of  hours,  shall  be  recorded  by  the  Registrar  only  upon  author- 
ization of  the  Committee  on  Extra  Studies  to  do  so.  The  Committee 
on  Extra  Studies  shall  furnish  the  Registrar  and  the  Dean  with  a  list 
of  all  students  who  have  been  granted  permission  to  schedule  extra 
hours,  the  number  of  hours  granted,  and  a  schedule  of  the  subjects 
in  which  credits  may  be  recorded. 

(d)  By  students  who  have  one  or  more  conditions. 

On  registration,  a  student  with  conditions  in  an  entire  course  or  in 
part  of  a  course  shall  be  required  to  register  first  for  these  conditioned 
courses  unless  given  special  permission  by  the  Dean  to  do  otherwise, 
and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  register  in  excess  of  the  regular  number 
of  hours  except  by  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Extra  Studies. 
By  "condition"  is  understood  a  required  subject  for  a  previous  year 
for  which  the  student  did  not  register,  or  any  required  subject  for 
which  the  student  was  registered  and  in  which  he  received  a  grade  of 
less  than  60.  In  tlTe  case  of  students  entering  with  advanced  standing 
a  condition  may  also  mean  that  only  a  part  of  the  work  was  done 
before  entering  the  University. 

(1)  In  case  the  student  attends  classes  to  remove  the  condition,  re- 
cording the  grade  shall  be  governed  by  rules   (a)   and   (c). 

(2)  In  case  the  professor  agrees  that  the  condition  may  be  removed 
by  work  not  requiring  class  attendance  or  by  a  limited  attendance  at 
class,  a  statement  as  to  the  circumstances  of  this  agreement  shall  be 
filed  immediately  by  the  professor  with  the  Registrar  who  shall  make 
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the  proper  records  on  his  books  and  transmit  a  copy  of  the  agreement 
to  the  Extra  Studies  Committee  or  the  Advanced  Credit  Committee  as 
the  case  may  require. 

The  Registrar  shall  not  record  credits  from  the  reports  of  professors 
for  any  work  for  which  the  student  is  not  registered,  nor  for  any  work 
for  which  he  is  registered  and  is  excused  from  the  class  attendance 
by  the  professor  without  first  referring  such  cases  to  the  Advanced 
Credit  Committee  or  to  the  Committee  on  Extra  Studies. 

II.  Work  done  at  other  institutions. 

(a)  Courses  completed  at  other  institutions  giving  at  least  two 
years  of  college  work  in  advance  of  the  fourth  year  of  high  school  and 
whose  certificates  are  acceptable  to  the  department  and  to  the  Ad- 
vanced Credit  Committee.  Credit  for  such  work  shall  be  recorded 
only  on  reports  made  by  the  Advanced  Credit  Committee  to  the 
Registrar. 

(b)  Courses  completed  at  other  institutions  giving  at  least  two 
years  of  college  work  in  advance  of  the  fourth  year  of  high  school  but 
whose  certificate  is  not  acceptable.  Credit  for  these  courses  is  to 
be  given  only  on  certificate  of  examination  by  the  professor  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Advanced  Credit  Committee  or  on  a  certificate  of  satis- 
factory work  completed  in  residence  in  an  advanced  course  in  the 
same  subject.  Credit  shall  be  recorded  only  on  reports  made  as  in 
(a). 

(c)  Courses  completed  at  institutions  offering  only  one  year  of  work 
in  advance  of  the  fourth  year  of  high  school  and  whose  certificates 
cannot  be  accepted  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  Georgia  Association 
of  Colleges.  Credits  for  such  courses  shall  be  given  only  on  certificate 
of  examination  by  the  professor  to  the  Advanced  Credit  Committee 
and  shall  be  recorded  only  as  in   (a). 

(d)  Any  course,  paralleling  a  University  course  required  for  a  de- 
gree, completed  as  a  part  of  the  regular  four  year  high  school  course 
and  in  which  the  student  can  pass  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the 
professor  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  that  specific  requirement  but 
shall  not  count  toward  the  number  of  credits  required  for  a  degree. 
Certificates  of  such  examination  shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Advanced  Credit  and  shall  be  recorded  only  as  in  (a).  Furthermore 
they  shall  be  recorded  as  to  indicate  their  special  significance. 

(e)  Examination  for  advanced  credit  may  be  given  only  as  provided 
for  above  except  by  special  action  of  the  Advanced  Credit  Committee. 
No  credit  for  work  done  outside  the  University  shall  be  recorded  ex- 
cept from  reports  submitted  by  the  Advanced  Credit  Committee. 
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EXTRA    STUDIES 

1.  Any  work  in  excess  of  the  number  of  hours  prescribed  in  the  cata- 
logue for  the  course  and  year  in  which  the  student  qualifies  shall  be 
known  as  "Extra  Studies." 

2.  Xo  credit  shall  be  given  for  "Extra  Studies"  unless  permission 
to  register  for  such  work  has  been  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Extra 
Studies  and  filed  in  the  Dean's  office. 

3.  No  Freshman  shall  be  allowed  to  register  for  more  hours  than 
those  prescribed  in  the  catalogue  for  the  course  which  he  elects. 

4.  Any  student  above  Freshman  rank  may  register  for  a  total  of 
three-tenths  of  the  number  of  hours  required  for  the  degree  for  which 
he  is  registered,  provided:  (a)  he  has  a  "standing  of  2"  or  higher  in 
the  preceding  term  or  year;  (b)  he  has  the  written  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  he  has  selected  his  Major  or  of  his 
adviser,  as  his  course  of  study  may  require,  and  provided  further, 
(c)  that  permission  to  carry  the  extra  hours  has  been  granted  by 
the  committee. 

6.  Exceptional  cases,  when  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Extra 
Studies,  shall  be  dealt  with  on  their  individual  merits. 

No  student  who  has  been  permitted  to  schedule  extra  hours  may 
change  any  part  of  his  schedule  without  permission  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Extra   Studies. 

HOURS    AND    QUALITY    CREDITS 

Instruction  is  given  in  courses  to  which  credit  is  assigned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  time  given  to  each.  The  unit  of  comparison 
is  one  hour  of  class-room  work  a  week  throughout  the  session  of  nine 
months,  or  its  equivalent,  and  its  time  credit  is  one  hour.  A  course 
which  implies  three  class-room  hours  a  week  throughout  the  session 
of  nine  months  carries  a  credit  of  three  hours.  A  course  of  three 
class-room  hours  a  week  throughout  the  term  carries  a  credit  of  one 
hour,  a  course  of  three  class-room  hours  for  two  terms  a  credit  of  two 
hours,  and  so  on.  Likewise  a  course  of  four  hours  a  week  throughout 
the  session  carries  a  credit  of  four  hours,  and  a  course  of  five  hours 
for  the  session  a  credit  of  five  hours,  and  a  proportionate  credit  for 
courses  of  four  or  five  hours  planned  for  one  term  or  for  two  terms 
or  for  a  semester.  Any  course  is  thus  ranked  by  comparison  with  the 
unit  hour. 

Any  course  is  a  unit  of  instruction  for  the  time  assigned  to  it,  and 
no  credit  is  given  for  a  fraction  of  such  course. 

Two  hours  of  preparation  are  expected  for  each  class-room  hour. 

Two  hours  of  laboratory  are  counted  as  equal  to  one  class-room  hour. 

For  an  undergraduate  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  or  the  College 
of  Science  and  Engineering,  including  the  Peabody  School  of  Educa- 
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tion,  the  School  of  Commerce,  and  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism,  sixty-nine  hours  of  credit*  are  required  as  the  minimum, 
but  more  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  points. 

For  an  undergraduate  degree  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  the  num- 
ber of  hours  required  is  stated  in  connection  with  the  outline  for  the 
degree. 

For  the  required  grouping  and  selection  of  courses,  see  the  outlines 
for  the  respective  degrees. 

Standing 

The  standing  of  a  student  is  denned  as  the  ratio  of  his  total  num- 
ber of  points  to  his  total  number  of  hours. 

Honors 

Students  are  graduated  "With  Highest  Distinction"  (Summa  cum 
laude)  who  attain  a  standing  of  three. 

Students  are  graduated  "With  High  Distinction"  (Magna  cum  laude) 
who  attain   a  standing  of  2.6-3. 

Students  are  graduated  "With  Distinction"  (Cum  laude)  who  attain 
a  standing  of  2.3-2.6. 

ATKLETIOS  AND  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Con- 
ference, and  all  students  on  its  teams  are  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  that  body.     The  chief  regulations  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  person  shall  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics  at  an  in- 
stitution until  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  his 
matriculation  there,  and  until  he  shall  have  completed  the  scholastic 
requirements  of  that  institution. 

2.  No  person  who  has  participated  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  as  a 
member  of  any  college  team  shall  be  permitted  to  participate  in  an 
intercollegiate  contest  as  a  member  of  a  team  of  another  institution. 

3.  Participation  in  intercollegiate  athletics  shall  be  limited  to  three 
years  over  a  five-year  period,  counting  from  the  time  of  first  matricu- 
lation. Participation  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  in  any  college  year 
shall  constitute  one  year  of  athletic  participation. 

4.  No  student  who  is  found  delinquent  in  his  studies  by  the  Faculty 
shall  be  permitted  to  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest. 

The  following  regulations  determine  delinquency  in  this  institution 
under  regulation  4,  and  apply  to  all  members  of  athletic  teams,  in- 
cluding student  managers  and  assistants: 

(a)  A  candidate  for  a  team  must  have  a  minimum  credit  for  twelve 
hours  of  college  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year;  at  the  be- 


*  If  Greek  is  taken,  sixty-six  hours  are  required  as  a  minimum. 
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ginning  of  the  third  year  he  must  have  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
credit,  of  which  twelve  hours  must  have  been  passed  during  the  second 
year;  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  he  must  have  at  least  thirty- 
six  hours  credit,  of  which  twelve  hours  must  have  been  passed  during 
the  third   year. 

(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  team,  a  student  must  have,  at  the 
end  of  the  half-term,  a  mark  of  70  or  more  in  at  least  half  of  his 
courses,  and  no  mark  below  60  in  more  than  one  course,  provided  the 
average  of  all  courses  is  not  less  than   65. 

(c)  A  graduate  student  may  be  a  member  of  a  team  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  and  must  have  a  satisfactory  standing  in  each  course  that 
he  is  taking. 

(d)  The  regular  absence  rules  apply  to  members  of  teams. 

(e)  Changes  in  the  course  of  study  may  be  made  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics. 

COMMENCEMENT 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises  are  held  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  June.  Other  exercises  are  held  on  preceding  days,  and  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached  on  the  Sunday  preceding.  The  sum- 
mer vacation  extends  from  Commencement  Day  to  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  September.  During  this  time,  however,  the  Summer  Session  of 
the  University  is  held,  as  indicated  in  the  Calendar.  A  short  recess  is 
given  at  Christmas,  and  national  and  state  holidays  are  observed,  as 
indicated   in  the  Calendar. 

STUDENT    ADVISERS 

Students  are  assigned  in  suitable  numbers  to  the  several  members 
of  the  Faculty  for  special  oversight.  In  case  of  any  proposed  change 
in  his  course  of  study,  a  student  must  consult  his  adviser,  who  will 
judge  the  reason  for  the  change  and  report  the  case  to  the  Dean  for 
final  action. 

CHAPEL    EXERCISES 

Chapel  exercises,  conducted  by  the  Chancellor  or  some  member  of 
the  Faculty,  are  held  every  morning  except  Sunday  in  the  Chapel.  On 
Sunday  the  students  may  attend  services  in  any  of  the  Sunday  Schools, 
Churches,  and  Religious  Associations  in  the  city.  These  are  as  follows: 
Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian.  Jewish 
Synagogues,   Young  Men's   Christian   Association,   etc. 

GEORGIA    CO-OPERATIVE    ASSOCIATION 

The  Georgia  Co-operative  Association  was  chartered  in  1914  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  student  supplies  at  a  reduced  price  and 
also  for  giving  employment  to  a  few  of  the  students  who  are  paying 
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their  way  through  college.  The  organization  has  no  capital  stock 
and  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
University.  It  is  operated  solely  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of 
the  students  and  faculty.  It  sells  books,  note-books,  pencils,  fountain 
pens,  ink,  paper,  blue-books,  athletic  goods,  pennants,  college  jewelry, 
toilet   articles,   and   sundry  student   supplies. 

The  Association  also  maintains  a  postoffice  system  and  owns  about 
seven  hundred  steel  locked  boxes  into  which  mail  is  distributed  three 
times  daily.  Those  members  who  wish  may  have  their  mail  delivered 
by  the  Athens  post  office  to  the  Association  and  placed  in  individual 
boxes. 

The  Association  has  been  successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
students  and  now  does  a  business  of  about  forty  thousand  dollars 
annually,  employing  six  students  in  addition  to  the  manager,  and 
its  stock  and  equipment  are  worth  about  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 
Ever  since  its  organization  it  has  rented  the  lower  floor  of  the  Phi 
Kappa  Hall  and  uses  the  whole  floor. 

STUDENT   COUNCIL  FOR   WOMEN 

The  name  of  the  supreme  ruling  body  of  the  organization  shall  be 
the  Student  Council  of  the  Women  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  The 
Student  Council  shall  be  composed  of  five  active  representatives  with 
the  power  of  voting;  a  president,  one  Senior  and  one  Junior  from  the 
Home  Economics  department,  and  one  Senior  and  one  Junior  from  the 
Academic  department.  One  Sophomore  and  one  Freshman,  chosen 
irrespective  of  degree,  will  represent  their  classes  on  the  Council, 
without  the  power  to  vote. 

DORMITORIES 

There  are  four  dormitories:  Old  College  for  Juniors  and  Seniors; 
New  College,  Candler  Hall,  and  Milledge  Hall  for  lower  classmen. 

Rooms  in  the  dormitories  are  lighted  with  electricity,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  chairs,  bed,  table,  and  washstand.  A  charge  of  $5.00  per 
month  per  man,  where  there  are  two  in  a  room,  and  $4.00  per  month 
per  man  wrhere  there  are  more  than  two  in  a  room,  is  made  for  each 
room  occupied,  to  cover  the  expense  of  janitors,  fuel,  water,  and  lights. 

Where  two  occupy  the  same  room,  each  occupant  shall  pay  on  ma- 
triculation $17.50,  and  on  January  1,  $27.50 — making  a  total  of  $45.00 
for  the  session. 

Where  more  than  two  occupy  the  same  room,  each  occupant  shall 
pay  on  matriculation  $14.00  and  on  January  1,  $22.00 — making  a 
total  of  $36.00  for  the  session. 

A  deposit  of  $2.00  is  required  of  every  student  before  assignment  is 
made.     This  fee  is  a  charge  against  damage  to  the  property,  and  the 
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balance  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  dormitories  are  in 
charge  of  a  Committee  from  the  Faculty.  The  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  this  committee  are  enforced  through  Proctors  placed 
over  each  division  of  the  dormitories. 

Those  desiring  dormitory  rooms  should  apply  in  person,  or  by  letter, 
to  T.  W.  Reed,  Treasurer,  Athens,  Georgia.  No  assignment  will  be  made 
until  the  required  deposit  fee  is  paid.  Applications  should  be  made 
early  as  only  about  two  hundred  can  be  accommodated. 

DENMARK    DINING    HALL 

The  University  of  Georgia  operates  Denmark  Dining  Hall  on  the  co- 
operative basis  in  order  to  make  available  to  its  students  good,  sub- 
stantial food  at  actual  cost,  and  to  uphold  in  the  college  community 
a  standard  basis  of  service  and  price. 

Denmark  Hall  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  member  of 
the  faculty.  The  food  is  well  cooked,  is  efficiently  served  by  student 
waiters,  and  is  adequate  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  The  Hall  has  its 
own  large  truck  and  dairy  farm  from  which  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables, 
fresh  meat,  and  wholesome  milk  are  plentifully  supplied. 

The  dining  hall  not  only  serves  satisfactorily  a  large  number  of 
the  University's  students,  but  its  influence  brings  about  a  reduction 
in  the  prices  of  board  to  all  students  except  those  boarding  at  the 
more  expensive  places. 

The  charge  for  board  never  exceeds  the  actual  cost  of  operating 
the  dining  room.  For  the  past  five  years  this  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
$16.00  for  a  thirty  day  month,  or  53  cents  per  day  for  less  than  thirty 
days.  As  the  Hall  is  closed  during  the  short  recess  periods  the  total 
charge  for  board  for  the  full  nine  months  session  has,  since  1921. 
averaged  $127.  It  is  expected  that  no  higher  charge  will  be  neces- 
sary during  the  coming  year.  This  price  for  good  meals  cannot  be 
matched  in  Athens  except  where  breakfast  is  omitted.  In  the  interest 
of  health,  the  University  does  not  offer  a  two-meal  rate. 

This  annual  charge  of  about  $127  includes  the  contingent  fee 
of  four  dollars  which  is  deposited  by  the  student  when  he  begins 
boarding  at  Denmark  Hall.  This  deposit  fee  covers  the  charge  for 
board  during  the  first  week  in  June,  or,  if  the  student  has  stopped 
boarding  at  the  Hall,  is  refunded  in  cash,  provided  the  student  gave 
notice  when  leaving. 

Board  bills  are  payable  monthly  in  advance.  When  a  student  is 
absent  from  the  Hall  for  more  than  three  consecutive  days,  he  receives 
a  refund  for  the  period  of  his  absence  less  three  days. 

The  University  supplies  regular  meals  from  Denmark  Hall  to  the 
nurses,  servants,  and  patients  of  the  Crawford  Long  Infirmary,  and 
re-imburses  the  Denmark  Hall  account  by  charging  the  patients  at  the 
rate  of  $1.00  per  day  for  the  time  spent  in  the  Infirmary.     This  has 
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no  connection  with  the  regular  Infirmary  fee  paid  by  all  students  for 
the  running  expenses   of  the   Infirmary. 

SOLLE  HALL 

The  new  women's  building,  Soule  Hall,  was  first  occupied  during  the 
Summer  School,  1920,  and  was  opened  for  the  regular  session  in  Sep- 
tember. It  is  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  Athens,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  delightful  locations  in  the  city.  On  the  first  floor 
of  this  building  are  well  equipped  laboratories  for  work  in  clothing, 
cooking,  nutrition,  laundry,  as  well  as  a  swimming  pool  and  gymna- 
sium. The  rest  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  residence  quarters,  in- 
cluding spacious  parlors,  infirmary,  a  housekeeping  apartment  for 
home  management  classes,  baths,  and  thirty-five  double  bed  rooms. 
Each  student's  room  is  equipped  with  two  single  beds,  individual 
wardrobe  closets,  lavatories  with  hot  and  cold  running  water,  and 
other  complete  and  attractive  furnishings.  The  building  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  efficiently  equipped  of  its  kind  in  the  state  and 
provides  for  the  broadest  opportunities  for  women  in  university  life. 

All  non-resident  women  students  registered  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture are  expected  to  live  here.  It  is  also  open  to  women  in  other 
departments   of  the   University  as   long  as   there  are  vacancies. 

There  is  a  social  director  in  charge  of  the  physical  and  social  wel- 
fare of  the  girls.  She  will  not  only  sponsor  the  social  life  in  the  dor- 
mitory, but  will  also  see  to  proper  chaperonage  for  other  occasions 
when  it  is  advisable  to  have  such.  She  will  be  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  students'  government  by  which  the  activities  of  the  girls  are 
regulated. 

Each  room  is  supplied  by  two  single  beds,  two  mattresses,  two 
pillows,  one  dresser,  one  table,  and  three  chairs.  Students  are  to 
furnish  their  own  bed  linen,  scarfs,  and  towels. 

The  room  rent  is  $30.00  per  term,  per  student,  paid  in  advance.  All 
applications  should  be  made  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Creswell,  Director  of 
Home  Economics,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Athens,  Geor- 
gia. Each  application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  check  for  $5.00, 
made  payable  to  T.  W.  Reed,  Treasurer,  University  of  Georgia.  This 
amount  is  required  as  a  guaranty  against  damage  and  loss  of  keys 
and  is  wholly  or  in  part  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Meals  may  be  had  at  the  College  Cafeteria  in  the  Administration 
Building.  Monthly  rates  in  accordance  with  the  current  prices  will 
be  made  to  students. 

PRIVATE  BOARD  AND  LODGING 

The  charges  for  private  rooms  vary  with  the  character  of  the  fur- 
nishings. This  is  a  very  popular  way  of  lodging.  The  students  board 
at  the  Denmark  Dining  Hall  or  the  Agricultural  Cafeteria,  or  they  can 
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secure  private  table  board.  A  number  of  families  in  the  city  offer 
board  and  lodging.  The  University  cannot  agree  to  engage  rooms  in 
private  families.  A  list  of  those  desiring  boarders  or  having  rooms  to 
rent  will  be  given  on  application,  but  the  student  must  make  his  own 
arrangements. 

The  officers  of  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  also 
render  every  assistance  possible  to  those  desiring  advice  and  help  in 
such  matters.  There  need  be  no  anxiety,  therefore,  in  regard  to  secur- 
ing accommodations. 

EXPENSES 

A  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  charged,  payable  $75.00  on 
entrance  and  $25.00  on  January  1.  If  a  student  is  not  a  resident  of 
Georgia,  there  will  be  an  additional  fee  of  $100,  payable  $50.00  on  en- 
trance and  $50.00  on  January  1.  If  the  student  does  not  enter  until 
January  1,  the  fee  will  be  $75.00,  or  in  case  of  a  non-resident,  an  addi- 
tional fee  of  $50.00-  These  payments  cover  all  fees  charged  by  the  Uni- 
versity except  such  deposit  fees  as  may  be  returnable  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  the  student.  Such  fees  are  the  breakage  fees  in  certain  science 
laboratories  and  the  fee  of  $10.00,  required  as  a  military  fee,  return- 
able at  Commencement  if  all  the  equipment  furnished  by  the  United 
States  government  is  returned  to  the  University  by  the  student. 

Board  and  lodging  will  vary  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  stu- 
dents. For  men,  those  rooming  in  the  dormitories  and  eating  at  the 
college  dining  hall,  the  cost  will  be  about  $21.00  per  month.  For  girls, 
those  rooming  in  the  women's  dormitories  and  eating  there  or  at  the 
Agricultural  College  cafeteria,  the  cost  will  be  about  $33.00  per  month. 
Out  in  the  city  the  cost  is  somewhat  higher.  The  cost  of  books  varies 
with  the  course  taken.  Incidentals  in  modest  amounts  should  be  al- 
lowed for.  Some  spending  money  should  be  included,  not  too  much, 
not  too  little.  A  man  should  be  able  to  defray  his  expenses,  including 
fees,  while  living  economically,  with  from  $400  to  $450,  and  a  woman 
with  from  $475  to  $500. 

NOTE:  In  order  to  meet  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  registration, 
books,  uniform,  and  other  expenditures  incident  to  securing  a  room 
and  board,  a  student  should  come  prepared  to  expend  about  $200 
during  the  first  ten  days.  After  that  period  his  board  and  room  rent 
will  constitute  the  major  part  of  his  expenses. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  what  he  makes  them,  and 
parents  are  urged  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  control  of  a 
matter  which   no  college  regulations  can  successfully  reach. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR   SELF-HELP 

Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  student  body  of  the  University  are  paying 
a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses.  While  students  are  urged  to  earn 
their  money  during  the  summer  vacations,  many  of  them  have  employ- 
ment both  in  the  University  and  the  town. 

A  considerable  number  of  students  secure  remunerative  employment 
to  aid  them  in  their  education  during  the  College  year.  Usually 
these  places  go  to  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  for  sometime 
and  who  are  known  to  be  willing,  capable,  and  trustworthy.  The  Uni- 
versity does  not  assume  any  responsibility  whatever  in  this  matter. 
As  a  matter  of  accommodation  the  Committee  on  Self-Help  co-operates 
as  far  as  possible  with  students.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  offers  its  services 
in  helping  young  men  to  secure  employment.  Very  much  depends, 
however,  on  the  individual's  power  of  initiative.  Students  should 
not  come  to  the  University  expecting  others  to  find  places  for  them. 

It  seems  necessary  to  warn  students  on  this  subject.  The  average 
young  man  cannot  ordinarily  do  much  more  than  earn  his  living  when 
he  has  nothing  else  to  do.  To  earn  a  living  and  at  the  same  time 
carry  the  work  of  the  college  course  planned  to  occupy  a  student's 
full  time,  is  more  than  most  students  can  accomplish.  In  a  few 
instances  they  have  succeeded,  but  as  a  rule  students  who  attempt 
more  than  partial  self-support  should  expect  to  lengthen  their  terms 
of  study. 
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DEGREES,  HONORS  AND  PRIZES,  1928 


MASTER   OF   ARTS 


Charles  Robert  Anderson 
Willie  Mae  Cook 
Dorothy    Fordham 
Thomas  Newton  Gaines 
Amanda   Glenn 
Minnie   Golding 
Boyce  McLaughlin  Grier 
Lee    Franklin    Herring 


Norman  King 
Herby  Lee  Lawson 
Ulysses  Auby  Lawson 
Bernice  Deaver  Legg 
Anne  Lewis   Morris 
Lee   Davis   Singleton 
Gertrude   Ernestine   Stith 
William    Tate 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME   ECONOMICS 

Nannie  Ella  Ivey 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Annie    Lane    Cartledge 
Joseph  Kohn  Heyman 


summa  cum   laude 


Dorothy  Louise  Balk 

Nora  Palmer  Fortson* 

Winifred  Amanda  Fowler 

Arthur    Mathewson    Gignilliat 

Thomas   Jefferson  Hamilton,   Jr.  )    magna   cum   laude 

Ivy  May  Hixson 

Andrew    Jackson    Mathews 

Sam  Miller 

Robert  Lee  Patterson 


Merrell  Hulsey  Collier 
Julia   Claire  Cook 
Merle  Dorothy  Moss 
Alex   Jackson   McDonald, 
Willa   Sanborn 
Hellman  Luke  Standi 


Jr. 


Anita  Louise  Burke 

Young  Hill  Daniell 

Laura  Doughty  Dorr 

Roy  Estes  Cheatham 

Irene  Townsend   Dudley 

Frances   Evans 

Walter  Tucker  Hall 

William  Dearing  Harden,  II. 

Sarah  Heyman 

John  Carlton   Jester,   Jr 

John  Robinson  Lewis 

Keith   Bush  Lewis 

Malcolm  Mabry  Lockhart,  Jr. 

Katharine  Robertson  Moore 


r*    cum  laude 


Charles  Edward  Morris 
Frank  Alonzo  McMullan 
Lois  Sue  Nix 
Joseph    McDonald    Oliver 
William   Wiley   Oliver 
John  Gatewood  Pryor 
James  McMullan  Roberts 
John  Reed   Roberts,   Jr. 
Clara  Maybelle  Stith 
Harry   Erwin    Talmadge 
Malcolm  Connor  Tarver,  Jr. 
Judson   Durward   Watson 
Hiram  Jones  Whitehead 
Thomas  Augustus  Witcher 


Work   partly  done  in  other   institutions. 
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BACHELOR   OF  ARTS  IN    EDUCATION 

Anne   Elizabeth   Cameron*  j                             laud 

Rubye  Woodruff  Eberhardt*  J 

Zola  Zerella   Marshall* 

Guy  Austin  Race*  [  magna  cum  laude 


I 


Virginia  Ray 

Algernon  Douglas  Alston*  \ 

Fussell   Marion   Chalker  f   cum  lau(je 

Mary   Peeples  Cubbedge*  f 

Jennie  Claire  Steed  ) 

Julius   Amis  Addie  Inez  Munday 

Roy   Jackson   Bond  Ollie   McDaniel 

Marjorie   Groover   Denmark  Lucile  Van  Ness  Norman 

Guy  Washington  Findley  Joseph  Hicks  Pyron 

Mack  Carter  Frost  Alice  Alden  Rowland 

Estelle    Madaline    Greene  Mary  Rosser  Smalley 

Louise  Keene  Hammond  Louise   Smith 

Floyd  Lester  Ivie  George   Henry   Clement  Smith 

Lucy  Phelps  Lampkin  Mary   Kathleen   Taylor 

Ottis    Glenn    Lancaster  Ruth    Wages 

Ida    Marguerite    Marbut  Kathryn   Montez   Williams 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
Ellen  Pratt  Rhodes*,  summa  cum  laude 
Winsor  Letton 
Homer  De  Witte  Shattuck,  as  of  the  Class*  of  1926 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM 
Benjamin  Hill  Hardy,  Jr.,  magna  cum  laude 
Sarah  Mildred  Noell,  cum  laude 

William  Ryan  Frier,  Jr.  Evelyn   Hilton   Sherman 

Roselle  Rosenthal  Mary  Blanche  Starr 

Thomas  Franklin  St.  John 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE    (General) 

Arthur    Park    McGinty,    summa    cum    laude 
Katisue  Ann  Whitehead,  magna  cum  laude 
Robert  Samuel  Brice  Harry   Moore 

Walter  Miller  Brice  Francis   Cobbs   Nixon 

Nelson    Barrett    Dobbs  Charles  McDowell  Preston,  Jr. 

Arthur    Earl    Fulton  Ephraim  Scharfman 

James    Frampton    Hanahan  Franz  Hahr  von  Scheele  Stewart 

J.   Leroy   Hankinson,   Jr  Howard   Kulman   Story 

Herman    Joseph    Lesser  Edmund    Earl    Tebeau 

James   Christopher   Wright 

BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE    (Civil   Engineering) 

James  William  Bruce,  magna  cum  laude 
Edwin   Aldine   Pound,   II.  1  ,      . 

George   Henderson   Robinson         J    cum    Iauae 
James   Seldon  Cochran,   Jr.  George  Hendree  Neal 

Thomas  Alexander  Crouch,  Jr.  Alfred    Benjamin  Newton 

J.    Booth    Williams 


*  Work   partly  done  in   other   institutions. 
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BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE    (Electrical   Engineering) 

George   Linton    Candler,    magna    cum    laude 
Warren  Asa  Candler 

BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE     (Agriculture) 


Donald  LeRoy  Branyon 
Albert  Leroy  Crittenden,   Jr. 
Thomas   Evans   Ritchie 

McHatton  Abel 
Joseph    Columbus   Bell 
Cloud    Harold    Bishop,    Jr. 
Ivan    Eustace    Carson 
Robert  Newton  Dopson,   Jr. 
Pearce   Lester   Elkins 
James  Aubrey  Garrard 
Max  Meyerhardt  Hardie 
Thomas   Jewell   Harrold 
John    Horace    Henderson 
Ernest   Dexter   Holmes 
Emmett   Harris  Jackson 


with   honors 

John  William   Jackson 
Gordon    Isaac    Maddox 
Zenas   Alonza   Massey 
Gordon   Harvey  McGee 
Addison  Wingfield  Simpson,   Jr. 
Charles    Rufus   Smith 
John    Frank    Sparrow 
John   F.   Sproull,  Jr. 
Lonnie   James  Strickland 
Goss   Thomas 

Friar  Matthews   Thompson,   Jr. 
Earl   Morgan  Varner 


Hoke  Smith  Wofford 


BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE   IN    HOME    ECONOMICS 

Margaret   McDonald   Brand,    with   high   honors 

\  with  honors 


Mary  Estelle  Wells 
Mary  Elizabeth  Wood 


Georgia    Mae    Adams 
Lena    Grace    Adkins 
Li  Hie    Brooks 
Lucile  Carswell 
Elizabeth    Alleene    Epps 
Esther    Kathleen  Godbee 
Onie   Elizabeth   Hixson 
Elizaheth    Ellis   Kennedy 


Emma  Keys 

Wilhelmina   Yvonne   Macken 
Georgia    Jeanette   Meaders 
Rena   lone   MeOormiek 
Frances    Annie    McLanahan 
Virginia  Jane  Norton 
Jewell  Pitts 
Margaret    Rogers 


Mary  Agnes   Sanders 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 


Wendell   Ralph   Becton 


Russell    Frederick    Newcomb 
Jack   Thurmond 


DOCTOR   OF   VETERINARY    MEDICINE 


Troy  Benton  Cobb 
Andrew  Jackson  Osteen 


Oswald  Lamont  Osteen 
James   Luther   Smalley 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Hilda  Lind,  with  high  honors 

Mary    Evsl^n    Berry  1 

Frances  Forbes  i  Wltn   nonors 

Marie  Ussery  Ti'bbetts 
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|    cum  laude 


BACHELOR   OF   science   IN   COMMERCE 

Daniel   Jackson   Renfroe 

Bernard    Alvin    Simonwitz 

James   Devoe  Aderhold 

diaries  Augustus  Aspinwall,  Jr. 

Robert   Thornton   Bradberry 

Henry  Herman  Braselton 

James   Madison   Brooks 

Charles  Metham  Cate 

Theodore  Dudley  Cook 

.Mi  Whorter    Stephens    Cooley 

Francis  Ellis  Cooper 

Bethram  James   Cornet! 

John  Thomas  Dolvin 

Robert  Carlton  Downs 

Jesse  Walter  Drew 

Martha    Mozelle  Epps 

Lorimer    Bassett    Freeman 

Robert    Hall    Gracey 

David  Greenfield 

George   Thomas   Harris 

James   Franklin    Hollingsworth 

David   Weems  Johnson 

William  Thompson  Johnson 

Young  Joseph  Johnson,   Jr. 

Thomas  Clarence  Kendrick,  Jr. 

BACHEIjOR    OF    SCIENCE    IX    MEI)I(1\E 
Leonard   Julius   Rabhan 
BACHELOR  OF    LAWS 
Martin     Edward     Kilpatrick,     first    honor 
Lamar   Nevitt   Smith,   second   honor 

Joseph    McMiller  Barnes 

Richard    Nelson    Block 

John   Whelchel    Finger 

Marie  Hodges 

Robert  Wilson  Smith 

Maurice  Clay  Thomas 

Seaborn    Ernest   WTatts 

Lester   Harwood    Block 

Edwin    Sanford    Boyett 

John   Ellis  Broadnax 

James  Calhoun  Burns,  II. 

George  Towns  Burpee 

Emmett   Oliver  Dobbs 

Roy  Edwin   Estes 

Isaac  Kine  Hay 

John    Edward    Hughes 

John  Robert  Jennette 

Jake    Brandt   Joel 


Augustus  S>haw  Loyless 

Samuel  Mickleberry   Merritt 

James   Royden   Moss 

Br oa dus  Burton   McAfee 

Hoyt  Eakes  McConnell 

Robert   Earl   McTigue 

Oscor  Marvin   McWhirter 

Thomas  Aeton    Nash 

Charles  Bowie  Nunnally 

Thomas  Dozier  Oglesby 

Walter   Ennis    Parker 

Henry   Yancey  Reeves 

Henry  Eugene  Smith 

Virgil   Shellnut  Steele 

Wilbur    Lesca    Strickland 

Thos.   Roumaldus  Talmadge,   Jr. 

Comer  Lester  Vandiver 

John  Wesley   Waller 

George  Walter  Ward 

William  Alton  Ward 

Ed   Milton  Watkins 

George   Douglas  White 

Wallace  Douglas  Wright 


I  with  honors 


William  Washington  Larsen,  Jr. 
George   Stevens    Malavis 
Irvin   S.   Markel 
Lewis   C.    Markel 
Louis    Hambuger    Mitchell 
John   Robert    Morris 
Gavin  Demetrius  McKay 
Thomas  Berry    McRitchle 
Horace   DeWitt    STiattuck 
Francis   Lamar   Wilcox 
William   HalJ   Young,   Jr. 

The  following  students  received  their  degrees  on  the  comclusion 
of  the  summer  R.  O.  T.  C.  camp: 

Joseph   R.   Cumming.   Bachelor  of  Arts,  magna  cum   Iauae. 

James   Fleming  Touchstone,    Bachelor   of   Scienc?   in   Agriculture. 

Otis   Crittenden   Joiner,   Bachelor  of   Science   in   Commerce. 

Ivev   Merwin  Shiver,  Bachelor  of  Science  in   Commerce. 
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The  following  students  receive  also  Commissions  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenants in  the  Organized  Reserve  Officers  Corps,  U.   S.   A.: 


Infantry   Unit 


Aderhold,    James    D. 
Brooks,    James    M. 
Bruce,    James    W. 
Drew,   Jesse   W. 
Garrard,    James    A. 
Gignilliat,    Arthur   M. 
Gracey,    Robert    H. 
Harris,    George    T. 
Johnson,     David    W. 
Kendrick,    Thomas    C. 
Lewis,  Keith  B. 


Jr. 


McAfee,    Broadus 
Neal,    George    H. 
Race,    Guy    A. 
Renfroe,   Jack 
Sparrow,    John    F. 
Standi,    H.    Luke 
Steele,    Virgil    S. 
Stone,    George   H.   C. 
Talmadge,    Thomas    R. 
Waller,    John    W. 
Wofford,    Hoke    S. 


(  avalry    Unit 


Blitch,    Harvey    L. 
Bradberry,    Robert    T. 
Dean,    Robert   A. 
Derrick,    Clifton    J. 
Eppes,    B.    Scott 
Grimes,    Allen    P. 
Harden,    William    D. 
Harmon,    Charles    C. 
Jester,    John    C. 
McWhirter,     Oscar    M. 
Newton,    Alfred    B. 
Patterson,    Robert    L. 


Pearce,    William    W. 
Pound,    Edwin   A. 
Ritchie,   Thomas   E. 
Smith,   Charles   Rufus 
St.    John,    Thomas    F. 
Story,    Howard    K. 
Strickland,    Wilburn    L. 
Talmadge,    Harry   E. 
Vandiver,    Comer    L. 
Wright,    James    C. 
Wright,    Wallace    D. 


PRIZES 

Hamilton  McWhorter  Prize Stephen  P.  Hofmayer 

Ready    Writers    Prize    Wylly    Folk 

Cadet  Prize A.  E.  Eve    (Cavalry),  P.  S.  Johnson   (Infantry). 

Willcox  Prize G.   H.   Richter 

Horace  Russell  Prize H.  A.  Mathews 

Walter  B.  Hill  Prize Edna  Harmon 

W.  J.  Bryan  Prize S.  L.  Upson 

L.  H.  Charbonnier  Prize G.  L.  Chandler 

Bert  Michael  Scholarship Rebecca   Andrews 

Joe  Brown  Connally  Scholarship M.   M.   Lockhart 

Chi  Omega  Prize Martha  J.  Folsoin 

D.    A.    R.    Prize Martha    Lester 

Scholarship  Key M.  S.  Cooley 

Martin  Smith  Reynolds  Memorial  Prize  in  Chemistry J.  H.  Mote 

Trustees'  Prize R.  M.  Fulghum 

Junior  Scholarship C.  A.   Bray 

Sophomore  Scholarship F.   D.  Garrard 

Freshman    Scholarship S.    T.    S'awyer 

Alpha  Mu  Prize Katherine  Strong 

H.  G.  Hastings  &  Company  Prizes   (2) R.  M.  Fulghum 
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GRADUATE    STUDENTS 

(An   asterisk   after   a   name   indicates   that   the   student  is   not   a 
candidate   for  a  degree.      S   before   a   numeral   indicates  a   Summer 
School  course,  E,  an  Extension  course). 
Abercrombie,    Vonnie    Hiram 

.A.B.  in  Educ,  University  of  Georgia,  1925. 
Psychology  S-101-ab,   Edwards. 

Adair,  Shields  Brownfield Athens 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia.  1927. 

Fertilizers  102  and   103,   Crabb  ;    Cotton  Industry   101,  Childs ;   Agricultural 
Engineering  104,   Lyle. 

Adams,    Grace    Warm    Springs 

A.B.,   State   Teachers'   College,   1926. 
English    S-116-ab,    McWhorter. 

Aderhold,  Omer  Clyde Jefferson 

B.S.   Agr.,  University   of   Georgia,   1923. 

Agricultural  Education  S-201,  Wheeler  and  Reitz ;  Animal  Industry   S-201, 
Rice. 

Akin,  John  Clayton Athens 

Ph.B.,  Emory  University,  1925. 

Mathematics  105,  Stephens ;   Education  104-ab,   Pusey. 

Allison,  Donald  Glenn Chamblee 

B.S.  Agr.,  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 

Arts,  1924. 
Agricultural     Education     S-201,     Wheeler     and     Reitz ;     Animal     Industry 
S-201,   Rice;   Education   E-104-ab,   Pusey. 

Anderson,   Charles  Roibert Macon 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1924. 
English   101,   Morris. 

Anderson,  Grace Athens 

A.B.  in  Educ.   University  of  Georgia,  1927. 
History  101  and  102,  Payne. 

Anderson,    Ruby    Maude    Athens 

A.B.   in   Educ.   University   of  Georgia,   1926. 
English  105,  Sanford. 

Barksdale,  Mary  Elizaibeth Washington 

A.B.  in   Journalism.   University  of  Georgia,  1925. 
History  S-102-a  and  S-104-b,  Payne. 

Bishop,  Mitchel  Charles*    East  Point 

A.B..   Oglethorpe  University,  1927. 
Education  E-104-ab,  Pusey. 

Bolton,  John  Lee Waynesboro 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia.  1923. 

Agricultural  Education  S-201,  Wheeler  and   Reitz;  Animal  Industry  S-201. 
Rice. 

Bowers,   Ethel Mount   Gretna,    Pa. 

A.B..  Brenau  College.  1924. 

Social  Philosophy  101,  Hutchinson. 

Brand,  Mack  Elmer Athens 

B.S.   Agr..   University  of  Georgia.   1922. 
Agricultural   Chemistry   102,  Carter. 
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Brand.    Margaret    McDonald* Athens 

Candidate  for   B.S.H.E.,   University   «>f  Georgia,    1928, 

Homo    Keonomies    US.    Newton. 

Brinkley.   Jesse  Thomas Houston,   Texas 

a  r. .  University  of  Texas,  1920. 

I  duration    S-104,    Pnsey. 

Brinson.   Leslie   Alma    Brannen Graymont 

,\  B  .  Wesleyan  College,  1994. 

Kducation    S-104-c.    Pnsey:    Baalish    S-I1G,    McWhorter. 

Broach,  Mary  Upshaw Athens 

P.SH.E.. University  o£   Georgia,   1924, 

Home    Kciinmnics    US,    Newton. 

Brown,    Charles    Reid    College    Park 

A.B.,   Lincoln   .Memorial  University,  1916. 

Education   s-uii-cd,  Pnsey;   Bdneation  i:-ioi-ai>.   Pnsey. 

Brown.  Claud  Vinson Baxley 

A.B.  in   Kdne..  University  of  Georgia,  1024. 

Bdneation    S-101-c,    Pnsey;    Mathematics    S-102,    Stephens. 

Brown,  Sarah  Ruth Warrenton 

\  B.,   LaGrange  College,   1924. 

History   S-104-b,   Payne:    I/atin   S-103,   Hooper. 

Bush,  Marianne Coggansville 

A.B..  Piedmont  College,   1915. 
Education   S-101-ed,    Pnsey. 

Caldwell,    Ira    Sylvester    Wrens 

A. P..   Erskine  College.  1890:   B.S..   Erskine  College,   litOO. 
History  S-102-a  and  S-101-h,   Payne. 

Cameron,  Anne  Elizabeth* Atlanta 

Candidate  for  A.B.  in  Edne..  University  of  Georgia,  June,   1028. 
Mathematics  101,  Stephens. 

Camp,  James  Casper Young  Harris 

A.B.  in  Soc.  Se..  University  of  Georgia,  1027. 
Education   S-104-cd,   Pusey. 

Camp,  R.  C. Decatur 

B.Ph..  Emory  University,  1926. 
Education    E-104-ab,    Pnsey. 

Chambers,  Ardy  Homer East  Point 

B.S.  Apr..  University  of  Georgia,  I92r>. 

Cotton    Industry    101,    Childs  :    Horticulture    101.    MeHatton  ;    Poultry    Hus- 
bandry   104,   Wood. 

Cheatham,  Jess  Bailey* Toccoa 

Candidate   for   B.S..    North   Georgia   Agricultural  College,    1023. 

Bdneation   S-104-cd.   Pnsey. 

Close,  Thomas  McElmurray Athens 

a  B„   University  of  Georgia,  1020. 

French    102,    Thaxton :    French    101,    Chance. 

Coffee.  William  Gladstone Royston 

A.B.   in   Edne  .   University   <>f  Georgia,   1020. 

Social   Philosophy   101.   Hut<  h.n.o  i. 

Coile,  Marion Winterville 

A.B.,  Bessie  Tift  College,  1010. 
History    s-lo>-a   and    S-HH-b,    Payne. 

Cone,  Clara  Lee Atlanta 

P.S..  Columbia  University,  1929. 
Bdneation    K-104-ab.   Pnsey. 
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Cook,    Willie    Mae    Athens 

A.B.   in   Journalism,   University   of  Georgia,   1927. 

Psychology     S-101-ab,    and    101-cd,    Edwards;     English    116,    McWhorter; 
Education  104-ab,  Pusey. 

Cooper,  Journey  Preston Hoschton 

B.Ph.,   Emory   University,    1924. 

Education   S-107-b  and  S-103-b,   Hutchinson. 

Corry,  Annie  Irrovia Jerome,  Arizona 

A.B.,  Maryville  College,  1920. 

Education   S-107-b,   Hutchinson :   English   S-116-b,   McWhorter. 

Crawford,  Ruby  Elizabeth Lavonia 

A.B..  Bessie  Tift  College,  1925. 

English  S-116-ab,  McWhorter:  Education  E-104-ab,  Pusey. 

David,  Minnie  Merle Columbus 

A.B.,   Shorter   College,   1906. 

Education  S-104-d,  Pusey;  Education  S-107-b,  Hutchinson. 

Davis,    Leslie   Vincent    Athens 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,   1912. 
Agricultural  Education  101,  Reitz. 

Denton,  John  Newman Monroe 

A.B.,  Elon   College,   N.   C,   1925. 
Educational   Administration,   104-ab,    Pusey. 

Doblbs,  Marguerite! Woodstock 

A.B.,   Agnes   Scott   College.   1924. 

Education   S-107-b  and    S-103-b,   Hutchinson :    Education   E-104-ab,   Pusey. 

Drake,  Daisy Philomath 

A.B.   in    Educ,    Georgia    State   Teachers'    College,    1924. 
Educational  Sociology  103,  Hutchinson. 

Drewry,  Kathleen  Merry Athens 

B.S..  University  of  Georgia,  1927. 

Botany   109,   Reade :   Education  122,   Pusey. 

Dumas,    Marie    Atlanta 

A.B.    in   Educ.   University   of  Georgia,   1927. 
History    S-102-a  and    S-104-b,   Payne. 

Dunn,   Jewel Tunnell    Hill 

A.B.,    LaGrange    College.   1926. 

Education  S-107-b,  Hutchinson  :  Latin   S-103,  Hooper. 

Eberhard't,    Rubye    Woodruff*    Winder 

Candidate  for  A.B.   in   Educ.   University  of  Georgia.   1928. 
History  101  and  102.  Payne:  Education  104  and  122,  Pusey. 

Elrod,  Julius  Mitchell Tignall 

B.S.  Agr..  University  of  Georgia,  1920. 
Agronomy   S-101-b,   Tabor. 

Elrod,    Luther    Frary    Jefferson 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1908. 

History    S-102-a    and    S-104-b,    Payne;    Education    101-ab,    Pusey;    I  dura- 
tional Sociology  103,  Hutchinson. 

Elrod,  Sylvene Anderson,  S.  C. 

A.B.,   Chicora  College.  1924. 
Education  E-101-ab,   Pusey. 

Everett,    Edwin    Mallard    Atlanta 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia.  1923. 
English    101,   Morris. 

Fanning,    John    William    Washington 

B.S.   Agr..  University   of   Georgia.   1927. 

Farm    Economics    101,    Fain:    Cotton    Industry    101,    Childs :    Social    Phil- 
osophy  101,  Hutchinson. 
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Fetzer,    George   William    Marlow 

A.B..  Lenoir  College,  1824;  Candidate  for  B.I...   I'niversitv  of  Georgia,  1929. 
History  102.  Payne. 

Fordham,    Dorothy    Dublin 

A.B.,  Beetle  Tift  College,   1MB. 

History     101     and     102-u.     Payne;     English     1 1«.     MeWlmrter:     Knglish     105, 

Banford. 

Freeman,   Lorimer   Bassett*    LaGrange 

Candidate  for  B.s.   Com..   University   of  Georgia,  1928. 
Commerce  112-115,  Heekman. 

Gaines,   Kathleen Gainesville 

A.B.,  Brenau  College,  1924. 

Kducation    E-104-ah.    Pusey. 

Gaines,    Thomas    Newton    Winterville 

B.Ph..    Emory    University.    1912. 

Education  S-107-b  and  S-ltt-b,  Hutchinson;  Social  Philosophy  101.  Hutch- 
inson. 

Garner,   Millard   Luther Dublin 

B.S.  Agr..  University  of  Georgia.  1927. 

Cotton   Industry   101,   Childs;    Soils    102,   Crabb. 

Garrott,  Mary  Jackson Brantley,  Ala. 

A. B..    .Mississippi    Woman's   College.    1922. 
English  105,   Sanford. 

Gary,  Paul  Turner Turnerville 

B.Ph..   Emory   University.   1923. 
Education    S-104-cd,    Pnsey. 

Gaulding,  Sam  Lee Athens 

A.B.   in    Educ.   University    of   Georgia,    1926. 
Psychology    S-101-ab,    Edwards. 

Gay,   Benjamin  Franklin Madison 

B.Ph..    North    Georgia    Agricultural    College,    1905. 

Education  S-107-b  and  S-104-b,  Hutchinson:  Social  Philosophy  101,  Hutch- 
inson. 

Gay,  Owen  Edward Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.S.    Apr..    University    of    Georgia.    1925. 

Agricultural  Education   S-201,  Wheeler  and   Reitz ;  Animal   Industry   S-201, 
Rice. 

Gilmore,  James  Leland Holly  Hill,  S.  C. 

B.S.  Agr..  Clemson   College.  1911. 

Agricultural  Education   S-201.   Wheeler  and   Reitz:   Animal   Industry   S-201. 
Rice. 

Glenn.  Amanda   Ridley Chipley 

B.S..   LaGrange  College.   1925. 

Mathematics    101   and  105.    Stephens;    English    105,  Sanford:    Education    i22. 
Pusey. 

Golding,    Minnie Athens 

B.S.    in    Physical    Education.    Mississippi    State    College    for    Women.    1!i23. 
Social    Philosophy   101,    Hutchinson:    Educational    Sociology    103,    Hutchin- 
son:   English    116,  McWhorter:   English   105,   Sanford. 

Gower,  Grady  James Gray^n 

A.B..  Mercer  University,  192G. 

Education   S-104-ed.    Pusey. 

Grant,   Furman Roberta 

B.S.   Agr..   Clemson  College.   1917. 

Agricultural  Education   S-210.  Wheeler  and   Reitz:   Animal  Industry   S-201, 

Rice. 
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Green,    Frank    Marion Augusta 

B.S.   in  Commerce,  University   of  Georgia.   1922. 

Education    S-104-d,    Pusey ;    History    S-104-b,    Payne :    Education    E-104-ab, 
Pusey. 

Green,  Gardner  Leland Mount   Berry 

B.S.,  University  of  Vermont.  1906. 

Education   S-104-c,   Pusey ;    Psychology   S-101-a,   Edwards. 

Green,   Louis  Pinkney Athens 

A.B..    University    of   Nashville,    1901. 
Psychology    S-101-ab,   Edwards. 

Greene,   John  Hawthorne Elberton 

A.B..   Mercer    University.    1922. 

Education  S-107-b  and    S-103-b,  Hutchinson;  Social  Philosophy  101,  Hutch- 
inson 

Grier,  Boyce  McLaughlin Elberton 

A.B.,  Erskine  College.  1916. 

Education  S-107-b  and   103-b,   Hutchinson;   Social  Philosophy   101,  Hutch- 
inson. 

Hagood,    Lo.wery    Taylor    Eatonton 

B.S.  Agr..  University  of  Georgia.  1925. 

Agricultural    Education    S-201,     Wheeler    and    Reitz :    Animal    Husbandry 
S-201,   Rice. 

Haley,  Georgia Elberton 

A.B.,   LaGrange  College.   1920. 

History   S-104-b,   Payne:   English   S-116-b,   McWhorter. 

Haralson,  Juanita  Pat Gainesville 

A.B..   Brenau    College.   1925. 

Social   Philosophy   101,    Hutchinson. 

Hardin,  David  Harry Athens 

B.S..  University   of  Georgia.   1927. 

Mathematics  105,   Stephens ;    German   102,  Morris. 

Hardy,  Benjamin  Hill,  Jr.* Barnesville 

Candidate  for  A.B.  in   Journalism.   University  of  Georgia.  1928. 
English    105,     Sanford  :     English     116,     McWhorter:     History     101,     Payne; 
History  105,  Coulter. 

Hart,  LeRoy  Collier* Athens 

B.S.E.E..  Georgia  School  of  Technology.  1898. 

Agricultural  Education  101,    Reitz:    Civil  Engineering  110,  Griggs;   Educa- 
tion 104-ab,  Pusey. 

Henslee,    Grace    Villa    Rica 

A.B..   Bessie   Tift   College.   1924. 

History   S-104,  Payne;   English   S-116-b,   McWhorter. 

Herring,  Lee  Franklin Stone   Mountain 

B.S.,  Mercer  University.  1910. 

Education   S-104-cd,  Pusey ;  Education  E-104-ab,  Pusey. 

Highsmith,    Howell    Berner*    Lithonia 

University  of  Georgia.  1915,  1916,  1919.  1922. 
Education  E-104-a,  Pusey. 

Hill,   Susie  Pearl Gainesville 

A.B..   Brenau   College.  1924. 

Social  Philosophy  101,  Hutchinson  :  Education   E-104-ab,   Pusey. 

Hodgson,   Edith  Frances Athens 

A.B.    in   Educ.   University   of   Georgia,    1927. 
German  102,  Morris. 

Hogan.    John    Walker Lincolnton 

A.B..  Mercer  University.  1913. 
Education  E-104-ab,  Pusey. 
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Hollingsworth,   James  Franklin*    Athena 

Candidate  for  B.S.   in   Commerce.    University   of   Georgia.   June.  1928 
History    101   and   102.  Payne. 

Hunter,    Henry    Reid Stone    Mountain 

ah..  Duke  University,  1911;  m.a..  Colombia.  1915. 

Education    K-104-ab,    Pnsiy. 

Ivey,    Nannie    Ella    Boston 

B.S.   in   Home   Economics,    University    of  Georgia,    1923 
Home  [Economics  119-119,   Newtoti. 

Jackson,    John    Lamar*    Lawrenceville 

A.B.  in  Edne..  Oglethorpe  University,  1927. 

Education   S-101-<\    Pnsey. 

Jarrard,  Clarence   Clinton Dahlonega 

A.B..   North   Georgia   AgrlcnltnraJ  College,    1926 

Education    122,    Pnsey :    Educational    Sociology    ios.    Hutchinson;    French 
101,  Chance. 

Jenkins.   Ruth   Parker Athens 

A.B..  Bessie  Tift  College.  1911. 

English  S-116,  McWhorter:   History    196,   Coulter. 

Jeter,    Douglas    DeLashmette    Athens 

A.B..    Furman   University.    1923. 
History  101  and  102,  Payne. 

Johnson,  Annie  Jo Abbeville 

A.B..   LaGrange  College.   102."). 
Psychology  S-101-ab,  Edward >. 

Johnson,  Columbus  Angus Barwick 

B.S.  Agr..  University  of  Georgia.  1922. 
Education    S-104-cd,    Pusey. 

Jones.   Janie Register 

A.B.   in   Edne..   University   of  Georgia.   1920. 
History   S-102-a  and  S-104-b,  Payne. 

Keating,   Patrick  Joseph Athens 

B.S.  Agr..  University  of  Georgia.  1927.  ' 

Poultry    Husbandry    105.    Wood:    Agricultural    Chemistry    102,    Carter    and 
Wilder. 

Keener,   Rufus  LaFayette Athens 

B.S.   Ajrr.,   University   of  Georgia.   1921. 
Horticulture   103,  MeHatton. 

Kellogg,    Charles   Edward    Athens 

A.B..   Doane      College.  1912:    B.S.   Agr..   University   of   Nebraska.   1920. 
Agricultural   Chemistry  102,  Carter. 

Kelly,    Sarah    Pauline    Athens 

A.B..  Woman's  College.  Greenville.   S.  C.  1907:  and   A.M..  1908. 
German   102,  Morris. 

King,   Norman Cuthbert 

A.B..   Shorter  College.  1926. 

English    S-116,   McWhorter:    English    105,    Sanford :    History    101   and    102. 
Payne. 

Kinney,  Benjamin  Clarke Amity 

A.B.  in  Edne.  State  Teachers'  College.  Athens.  1927. 
History  101  and  102,  Payne. 

Lam,    Charles   Omar    Dallas 

A.B.   in   Edne..   University   of   Georgia.    1926. 
Education  S-104-cd,  Pusey. 

Lamar,   Lucius,   Jr. DawsoD 

A.B..  University  of  Georgia.  1925. 
Education    S-104-cd,    Pusey. 
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Lang,    Gaines    Barrett    Calhoun 

A.B..  University  of  Georgia,  1927. 

Mathematics   S-102,  Stephens ;    Physics   108,   Hendren. 

Langford,  Garnette  Taylor Royston 

B.S.  in  Commerce,  University  of  Georgia,  1925. 
Education  S-104-cd,   Pusey. 

Lanier,   Rosabel Millen 

A.B.,    Bessie    Tift    College.    1927. 

French  101,  Chance;  French   102,  Thaxton  ;   English   105,  Sanford ;    History 
105,   Coulter. 

Lasting,    Lewis   Davidson Portsmouth,    Va. 

B.S..    Virginia   Polytechnic   Institute,  1921. 
Education  E-104-ab,  Pusey. 

Lawson,  Ulysses  Au'by Gainesville 

A.B.,   North  Georgia   Agricultural  College,   1915:   and   B.Ph..   1915. 
Mathematics   S-102,   Stephens. 

Lee,   Frank  Peterson Register 

A.B.,  Taylor  University,  1920. 

History  S-104-b,   Payne;   Education   S-104-c,   Pusey. 

Legg,   Bernice   Deaver Lincolnton 

A.B.,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  1927. 

English    105,    Sanford;     English    116,    McWhorter;     History     101,    Payne; 
Social  Philosophy   101,  Hutchinson. 

Little,    Frances    Sparta 

A.B.,   University  of   Georgia,   1926. 

English  S-116-b,   McWhorter;   Latin   S-103,  Hooper. 

Loudermilk,    Thomas   Grady    Decatur 

A.B.,  Piedmont  College,   1926. 

History    S-102-a  and    S-104-b,    Payne;   Education   E-104-ab,    Pusey. 

Lowe,  Christine Carr's  Station 

A.B..  Bessie  Tift  College.  1924. 

English  S-116-a,  McWhorter;  History  S-102-a,  Payne. 

MoCollum,  William   Bruce Wrens 

A.B.,  Tusculum  College,  1924. 
Education   S-104-cd,   Pusey. 

McKee,  Martin  Windsor Ellenwood 

B.S.  Agr..  University   of  Georgia,  1925. 

Agricultural  Education  S-201,  Wheeler ;  Animal  Industry  S-201,   Rice. 

Marchman,  Ronert  Lee Inverness,   Fla. 

A.B.  in  Educ.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  1923. 
Education    S-104-cd,    Pusey. 

Martin,  Edgar  William Fairburn 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia.  1903. 

Education   S-104-cd,  Pusey ;   Mathematics   S-102,   Stephens. 

Martin,  William   Henry Commerce 

A.B.,  Mercer  University.  1909. 
Social  Philosophy  101,   Hutchinson. 

Martin,  William   Parks Gainesville 

A.B.,    Mercer   University.    1898. 
Education  E-104-ab,   Pusey. 

Meriwether,  Nita  Kendrick Clarkston 

A.B..   Union   Female   College.    Eufaula.    Ala..   1898. 
History  S-102-a  and  S-104-b,  Payne. 

Middleton,   Robert  Meriwether Athens 

B.S.   Agr..  University  of  Georgia.   1925. 
Farm    Economics    101,    Fain. 
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Miller,   Yerdie    Francis Blairsville 

\  1.  .   University   of  Georgia,  1924. 

education    S-101-d.    I'listy:    English    S-ll(i-l>,    McAYhortrr. 

Minor,   Ella   Sue Athens 

a  B.   in  Bduc,   University   of  Georgia,   1928. 
Mathematics   ioi.  Stephens;   Alston    162,   Payne. 

Rfabley,    Mayor   Dennis    Athena 

1'.  s     A-r  .    University    .,1"   Georgia,   1923. 

Agricultural     education     191,     Kelts;     Animal     Husbandry     162,     Rice;     Agri- 
cultural   engineering    Mil.    I. vie. 

Montgomery,    Cornelia*    Decatur 

Graduate,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  1925. 

Education    B-164-ab,    Pusey. 

Moore,    Mary   Courtney*    Atlanta 

Harvard    University,   1898;   Colnmbia   University,   1901,   1902,   1908,  io<"'>. 

education    K-101-ab.    Pusey. 

Morgan.    Martha    Cave    Spring 

\  B.,   Shorter  College.   1925. 
Kngriisb   s-ii<i-ab.   McWhorter. 

Morris.   Anne   Lewis Athens 

a .u..   University  of  Georgia,   1927. 

French    ioi.    Chance;    French     108,    Thaxton;    English     116,    McWhorter; 
History  ioi,  Payne. 

Morris,    John    Alton    Hartwell 

A. P.,  Mercer  University,  1027. 
education    K-104-ah.    Pusey. 

Moss.   Ralph  Howell Toccoa 

AH..  Mercer  University,  1913. 

education     S-101-cd,     Pusey  :     education     10l-ab.     Pusey  :     educational    So- 
ciology   103,   Hutchinson. 

Muse,  Jessie* Atlanta 

Harvard  University,  1898;  Columbia,  1900,  1910-1911:  University  of  Chicago, 

1905.    1919. 
education    e-104-ab.    Pusey. 

Nicholson,    David    Bascom Athens 

a  T.  .    Mercer   University,  1910. 

Historj    S-10>-a.    Payne:    Sociology    S-107-b,   Hutchinson. 

O'Rear,   Charles  Wallace Commerce 

R.K..    Piedmont    College,    1919. 

education    104-ab.    Pusey:    educational    Sociology    103.    Hutchinson. 

Owen.  James  Erastus Madison 

B.S.,    North    Georgia    Agricultural   College,    1916. 

education  S-103-b  and   S-107-b,  Hutchinson  :   Social    Philosophy   101,  Hutch- 
inson. 

Owens,    Auburn    Gabelle Augusta 

a  p...  University  of  Georgia,  1925. 

History    S-162-a   and    S-101-b,    Payne. 

Oxford,   Julia    Mae Concord 

A.B..  Bessie  Tift   College,  1923. 
Psychology   S-101-ab.    Edwards. 

Panter,    Robert    Harmon    Ell i jay 

ail.  Mercer  University,  1917. 

education    S-101-cd.    Pusey. 

Parker,   Walter   Ennis*    Waycross 

Candidate   for   P..K.   in    Com..   University  of  Georgia.    1928. 
History    105,   Coulter. 
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Peacock,  John  Talmer* Madison 

B.S.   in  E.E.,   Georgia   School  of  Technology',   1912. 
Social  Philosophy   101,   Hutchinson. 

Porter,  Thomas  Sharp . Royston 

B.S.  Agr.,  Texas  Agricultural  &  Mechanical  College,  1916. 
Agricultural   Education    S-201,   Wheeler;    Animal   Industry    S-201,    Rice. 

Rainey,  William  McLorkle Decatur 

A.B.,    Mercer   University,    1908. 
Education   E-104-ab,    Pusey. 

Ramsey,   Cecil   Schaefer Greenville,   S.    C. 

A.B.,  Brenau  College,  1911. 

Education    S-107-b    and    S-103-b,   Hutchinson ;    Education    E-104-ab,    Pusey. 

Ray,    Rebecca . Royston 

A.B..  Wesleyan  College,   1925. 
Education   S-104-cd,  Pusey. 

Reed,  Clarence  Moses Washington 

B.S.  Agr.,  University   of  Georgia.   1924. 

Agricultural   Education  S-201,  Wheeler;   Animal  Industry    S-201,    Rice. 

Reid,   Charles  Webster Monroe 

A.B.,    Mercer    University,    1907;    B.S.    in    M.E..    Georgia    School    of    Tech- 
nology, 1910. 
Education  104-ab,  Pusey. 

Reid,   John   Franklin Bowdon   Junction 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia.   1922. 

Agricultural   Education   S-201,  Wheeler:    Animal  Industry   S-201,    Rice. 

Rice,  Waldo  Silas Athens 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1921. 
Farm  Economics  101,  Fain. 

Richards,   Charles  Forrest*    Camilla 

Agricultural  Education   S-201,  Wheeler ;   Animal   Industry    S-201,   Rice. 

Ritchie.   Jacob   Sanford Cornelia 

A.B.   in   Educ,   University   of   Georgia,    1927. 
Education  E-104-ab,  Pusey. 

Roberts,  Lucien  Emerson Dallas 

A.B..  University  of  Georgia.  1924. 
English    S-116-ab,    McWhorter. 

Rodgers,  Annie  Bell Hampton 

A.B..    LaGrange    College.    1917. 
History    S-102-a   and    S-104-b,    Payne. 

Rogers,  Grace Fairmount 

A.B.,  Georgia   State  College  for   Women,   1924. 
History  S-102-a,  Payne. 

Rogers.  Mary  Lucile Baxley 

A.B.,  Weslevan  College.  1923. 

History   S-102-a,  Payne:  English   S-116-b,  McWhorter. 

Shuler,  Alexander  Harvey* Haynesville,  N.    C. 

A.B..   Oglethorpe   University.   1926. 
Education    S-104-cd,   Pusey. 

Sims,   Fred    Puckett    Blythe 

A.B..   Wofford   College.  1925. 
Education    S-104-cd,    Pusey. 

Singleton.  Lee  Davis Gainesville 

B.S.    in    Commorce.    University    of    Georgia,    1920. 
Education   S-104-cd,  Pusey. 

Smith.    Bernice    Greenville 

A.B..  Bessie  Tift  College.  1926. 
English   S-11G.  McWhorter. 
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Smith,   Moody    Egbert ! Chamblee 

I'll  H  .  Emory    University,   1914. 

Kducution    E-104-ab,    Pusey. 

Smytlie,  Martha  Elizabeth* Athens 

Candidate  f<>r  B.8.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 

Education     S-104-cd,     Pnsey  ;     I  Id  unit  ion     lOMib,     Pnsey  :     Educational     So- 
ciology   103,   Hutchinson;    English    lit..    IdcWhorter. 

Sosby,  Joseph   Franklin Danielsville 

B.Ph..   Piedmont    College,   IMS. 

Education  S-104-cd,   Pusey  :    Education   104-ab,   Pusey. 

Southwell.  Byson  tester Tifton 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1828. 

Agronomy    S-101-b,   Tabor:    Animal    Husbandry    101.   Jarnagin. 

Sparks,  S'tella Athens 

B.S. U.K..   University   of   Georgia,   1921. 
Home  Economics   112,  Newton. 

Staight,  Marilla  Elizabeth Demorest 

A.B.   in   Social   Science.   University   of  Georgia,   1926. 
Education    E-lOJ-ab,    Pnsey. 

Stanley,  Hugh   Smiley Athens 

at...  University  of  Georgia,  1926. 

Physics  108,  Hendren  :   Mathematics  105,  Stephens. 

Stelling,   Henry   George Augusta 

B.S..  University   of  Georgia.  1927. 

English    11(5.  MeWhorter :    History   102-a,   Payne;   Botany    104,   Reade ;    Eng- 
lish   105,    Sanford. 

Stevenson,  Clarence  Edward* Hogansville 

A.B..    Oglethorpe    University.    192(1. 
Education    S-104-cd,    Pusey. 

Stewart,  Frederick  Reinhold Athens 

A.B.   in   Journalism,    University    <»f   Georgia.   1924. 
Education    S-104-cd,    Pnsey. 

Stith,    Clara    Maybelle*    Vidalia 

Candidate   for  A.B..   University   of  Georgia,    June.   1928. 
German   102,   Morris. 

Stith,    Gertrude    Ernestine    Vidalia 

A.B..    University    of    Georgia,    1924. 
Physics   108,  Hendren. 

Stone,  Annie  Catherine Winter  Park,  Fla. 

A.B..   Rollins  College,   1918. 
French  101,  Chance. 

Stone,  Eugenia  Wooton Newnan 

A.B.,  Bessie  Tift  College.  1916 

Education   S-107-b,   Hutchinson:    Eatin    S-103,   Hooper. 

Story,  Louise  Fletcher Athens 

A.B..    University    of    Richmond.    1H22. 

Mathematics     S-102,    Stephens:     Physics     108,    Hendren:     Mathematics    105, 

Stephens. 

Stowe,   Katherine  Gay Charlotte,   N.   C. 

A.B..  Wesleyan  College.  1918. 

Education    S-107-b   and    S-103-b,   Hutchinson. 

Strickland,    Jessie    Carnesville 

A.B..  Piedmont    College,  1922. 

History   S-104-b,   Payne:    Education   s-ioi-c,  Pnsey. 

Tate,  William Fair  mount 

A.B..   University  of  Georgia.   1924. 
English   101.   Morris. 
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Thomas,  Flossie  Almeda Statham 

B.S.H.E.,   University   of  Georgia,    1924. 
Education   S-107-b  and   S-103-b,   Hutchinson. 

Thomas,  Howard  Otis Gore 

B.S.  Agr.,   University  of  Georgia,   1923. 

Agricultural    Education    S-201,    Wheeler;    Animal    Husbandry    S-201,    Rice. 

Thomas,  John  Vintson Milligan  College,  Term. 

A.B.,  Milligan  College,  1891;  and  A.M.,  1900. 
Education   S-104-cd,   Pusey. 

Thomas,  Wallace  William Statham 

B.S.  Agr.,  University   of  Georgia.   1923. 

Agricultural    Education     S-201,    Wheeler:     Animal    Industry     S-201,     Rice. 

Tolar,  Samp  Boon Athens 

A.B.   in   Educ.   University   of  Georgia.   1925. 
Physics  108,  Hendren. 

Torrey,  Mary  Elizabeth Elberton 

A.B..   Maryville  College,   1925. 
Social   Philosophy    101,   Hutchinson. 

Towson,  Frances  Holmes Tifton 

A.B..    Wesleyan    College.    1916. 

English   S-116-a,  McWhorter;   Education   S-104-c,   Pusey. 

Towson,   Lambuth   Reilly Tifton 

B.S..  Emory  University,   1915. 

Mathematics   S-102,    Stephens;    Education    S-104-c,    Pusey. 

Treanor,  Helen Athens 

A.B.   in   Educ.   University   of  Georgia.   1920. 
English    S-116-ab,    McWhorter. 

Treanor,  Honoria  Sapelo Athens 

A.B.  in  Social  Science.  University  of  Georgia,  1927. 
French   101,   Chance. 

Turk,   Clovis Sale   City 

B.S.  Agr.,  University   of  Georgia.   1925. 

Agricultural    Education     S-201,    Wheeler:     Animal    Industry     S-201,     Rice. 

Turnipseed,  Marie Athens 

A.B..   University    of   Georgia,    1927. 
Mathematics  S-102,  Stephens. 

Underwood,    J.    D.    Gainesville 

A.B..  Mercer  University,   1908. 
Education  E-104-ab,   Pusey. 

Vason,  S'ue  Reid Madison 

A.B.   in    Educ.   University    of  Georgia.   1925. 

Education  S-107-b  and  S-103-b,  Hutchinson:  Social  Philosophy  101,  Hutch- 
inson: Education  104-ab,  Pusey. 

Walton,   Vera Washington 

A.B.   in    Social   Science.   University   of   Georgia.   1927. 
History   S-102-a,  Payne. 

Ware,  Crawford  Arnell Hartwell 

B.S.   Agr..   North  Carolina  College   of  Agriculture  and   the   Mechanic  Arts. 

1925. 
Agricultural    Education    S-201,    Wheeler:    Animal    Husbandry    S-201,    Rice. 

Weaver,  Elizabeth ___Asheville,  N.  C. 

B.S.H.E..   North   Carolina   College  for  Women.   1925. 
Education    S-107-b  and    S-103-b,    Hutchinson. 

Weeks,  James  Colton Winterville 

A.B.  in   Educ.  University  of  Georgia,  1927. 
Education    104-ab,   Pusey. 
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Westbrook,   Edison    Collins Athena 

B  B.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1914. 

Cotton    Industry     101.    ChlldS. 

Whelchel,   Sibyl    Aiken    Gainesville 

A.B.,  Brenau  College,  1922. 

Social    Philosophy    101,    Hutchinson:    Kducution    K-10 1-:il>,    I'usey. 

White,  Ernest   F.* Gainesville 

A.B.,  Schuylkill  College,   1928. 

Education    K-lO-l-nh,    l'liscy. 

Wight.    Edward    Allen    Cairo 

B.8.,    Emory   University,    1920;    M.A..   Teachers   College,   Columbia,   1927. 

Kducation    K-101-ah,    l'liscy. 

Williams,  John  Weldon Statham 

a.I'..  in   Educ.,   University  of  Georgia,   1927. 

Urination    S-104-cd,    l'liscy:     Education     I01-al>.     Pusej  :    Social     Phllosoph) 
101,  Hutchinson. 

Wilson,  James  Hunter Winterville 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,   1925. 

Agricultural     Education     S-201.     Wheeler;     Animal     Industry     S-201,     Rico. 

Wrighton,   William   Hazer Commerce 

A.B..   Central  University,   Indiana.   1!»23 :   and  D.D..   1926. 
History  101  and  102,  Payne:  Social  Philosophy  101,  Hutchinson. 

Young,   Edgar   Clayte Elberton 

B.S.  Apr..   Clemson   College,   1916. 

Agricultural     Kducation     S-201,     Wheeler;     Animal     Industry     S-201,     Rice. 
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SUMMARY 

Regular    Session : 

Candidates   for    M.A.    57 

Candidates  for  M.S.   Agr. 14 

Candidates    for    M.S.H.E.    3 

Not  candidates  for  a  degree 11 

Total    85  85 

Summer    Session : 

Candidates   for   M.A.    82 

Candidates  for  M.S.   Agr. 20 

Candidates  for  M.S.H.E. 2 

Not  candidates  for  a  degree 6 

Total 110  110 

Extension  Courses: 

Candidates   for   M.A.    24 

Candidates  for  M.S.  Agr. 1 

Not  candidates  for  a  degree 6 

Total 31  31 

Total    226 

Counted   twice    27 

Individuals    199 

Candidates   for   Degrees: 

M.A.:    Regular   Session 57 

Summer  Session 82 

Extension    24 

Total 163  163 

M.S.  Agr. :  Regular    Session    14 

iS'ummer  iSession 20 

Extension 1 

Total     35  35 

M.,S.H.E.:  Regular  Session 3 

Summer  Session 2 

Total 5  5 

Not  candidates  for  a  degree 23 

Total 226 

'Counted  twice 27 

Individuals    199 
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Abel,  McHatton 
Adams,   Georgia  Mae 
Aderhold,   J.    D. 
Adkins,    Lena    Grace 
Allen,  Perry  Clegg 
Amis,    Julius 
Anderson,   Eylan  Joyce 
Balk,   Dorothy   Louise 
Baughn.   Wilbert  Joseph 
Becton.  Wendell  R. 
Bell,  Joseph  C. 
Berry,    Mary   Evelyn 
Billings,   Jardin  Eli 
Bishop,   Claud    Harold,   Jr. 
Boley,  Joel   O. 
Bond,   Roy   Jackson 
Bradberry,    Robert    Thornton 
Brand,  Margaret  McDonald 
Branyon,    Donald    L. 
Braselton.    Henry    Herman 
Brice,   Robert   S. 
Brice,  Walter  M.,  Jr. 
Brooks,    James    Madison 
Bruce,    James   William 
Burch,  Harold  F. 
Burke,  Anita   Louise 
Cameron,   Annie   E. 
Candler,    George    Linton 
Candler,    Warren   A. 
Carson,    Ivan    E. 
Cartledge,   Annie    Lane 
Gate,   Charles  M. 
Cobb,   Troy   Benton 
Collier,  Merrell   Hulsey 
Collins,   George   Douglas,   Jr. 
Cook,  Julia  Claire 
Cooley,  McWhorter   Stephens 
Cooper,  Francis  Ellis 
Cornett,    Bert    J. 
Crittenden,  Albert  LeRoy 
Crouch,  Thomas  Alexander 
Cubbedge,  Mary  Peeples 
dimming,  Joseph  R. 


SENIORS 

Agriculture 

Home   Econ. 

Commerce 

Home   Econ. 

Agriculture 

Education 

Phys.    Educ. 

Arts 

Arts 

Forestry 

Agriculture 

Phys.    Educ. 

Irregular 

Agriculture 

Science 

Education 

Commerce 

Home  Econ. 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Science 

Science 

Commerce 

Civ.    Eng. 

Agriculture 

Arts 

Education 

Elec.    Eng. 

Elec.    Eng. 

Agriculture 

Arts 

Commerce 

Vet.    Medicine 

Arts 

Agriculture 

Arts 

Commerce 

Science 

Commerce 

Agriculture 

Civ.   Eng. 

Education 

Arts 


Macon 

Dublin 

Lavonia 

Vienna 

Americus 

Athens 

Summit 

Augusta 

Savannah 

Athens 

Athens 

Columbus 

Fairmount 

Ashburn 

Athens 

Danielsville 

Athens 

Athens 

Danielsville 

Braselton 

Decatur 

Decatur 

Loganville 

Danville,    Va. 

Eastman 

Washington 

Atlanta 

Lincolnton 

Lincolnton 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

Adel 

Atlanta 

Flint 

Athens 

Maysville 

Lawrenceville 

Atlanta 

Shellman 

Ocilla 

Guyton 

Griffin 
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Daniel,  Young  Hill  Arts 

Davis,  Jefferson  Dewey  Agriculture 

Denmark,  Marjorie  Education 

Dobbs,  Nelson  Barrett  Science 

Dolvin,  John  Thomas  Commerce 

Dopson,  R.  N.  Agriculture 

Dorr,  Laura  Doughty  Arts 

Downs,  R.  C.  Commerce 

Drew,  Jessie  W.  Commerce 

Dudley,  Irene  Townsend  Arts 

Eberhardt,  Ruby  Woodruff  Education 

Epps,  Allene  Home  Econ. 

Epps,  Mozelle  Commerce 

Forbes,  Frances  Phys.  Educ. 

Fortson,  Nora  Palmer  Arts 

Fowler,   Winifred  Amanda  Arts 

Freeman,  Lorimer  Bassett  Commerce 

Frost,  Mack  Carter  Education 

Fulton,  Arthur  E.  Science 

Garrard,  James  Aubrey  Agriculture 

Gignilliat,   Arthur   Mathewson  Arts 

Godbee,  Esther  Home  Econ. 

Gracey,    Robert   Hall  Commerce 

Green,  Estelle  Madeline  Education 

Greenfield,    David  Commerce 

Hamilton,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.  Arts 

Hammond,  Louise  Keene  Education 

Hankinson,   J.   Leroy  Science 

Hardin,  William  Dearing,  II.  Arts 

Hardy,  Benjamin  H.,   Jr.  Journalism 

Harris,  George  T.  Commerce 

Harrold,    Thomas   Jewell  Agriculture 

Henderson,    John   H.  Agriculture 

Heyman,    Joseph   John  Arts 

Hixson,    Ivy  May  Arts 

Hixson,  Onie  Elizabeth  Home  Econ. 

Hollingsworth,   John   Franklin  Commerce 

Holmes,  E.   D.  Agriculture 

Hooks,   Eva  Belle  Home  Econ. 

Horton,    Sidney    Smith  Agriculture 

Inglis,  Hugh  Alexander  Agriculture 

Ivie,  Floyd  Lester  Education 

Jackson,   Emmett   H.  Agriculture 

Jester,  John   Carlton,   Jr.  Arts 


Athens 

Bowersville 

Fitzgerald 

Carrollton 

Siloam 

McRae 

Augusta 

Watkinsville 

Preston 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Winder 

Jefferson 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

LaGrange 

Jefferson 

Elberton 

Washington 

Pineora 

Manassas 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Barnesville 

Wrens 

Atlanta 

Adairsville 

Atlanta 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Athens 

Ranger 

DeSoto 

Rome 

Clarkesville 

Cornelia 

Granite  Hill 

Athens 
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Johnson.  David  Weems 
Johnson,  William  Thompson 
Johnson.  Y.  J..  Jr. 
Joiner.    Otis   C. 
Keener,   Mary   A. 
Kendrick,  Thomas  C.  Jr. 
Kennedy.   Elizabeth   Ellis 
Keys.   Emma   Ovelle 
Lancaster,    Ottis    Glenn 
Lesser,  Herman  Joe 
Letton,   Winsor 
Lewis,  John  Robison 
Lewis,  Keith  Bush 
Lind,    Hilda 

Lockhart,   Malcolm   Mabry 
Loyless,    Augustus   Shaw 
Macken,  Wilhelmina 
Maddos,    Gordon 
Manning,  S.  N. 
Marshall,  Zola  Zetella 
Martin,  Carter  Esmond 
Massey,  Zenus  Alonzo 
Mathews,  Andrew  Jackson 
Mathews,  James  Crawford 
Meaders,  Jeanette 
Merritt.    Samuel   M. 
Miller,   Sam 
Moore.  Harry 

Moore,  Katherine  Robertson 
Morris,  Charles  E. 
Moss,  James  Royden 
Moss,  Merle 
Munday,  Addie 
McAfee,  Broadus  B. 
McCormick,  Rena   lone 
McDonald,  Alex  J.,  Jr. 
McGee,  Gordon  H. 
McGinty,   Arthur    Park 
McLanahan,  Frances  Anne 
McTigue,  Robert  Earl 
McWhirter,    Oscar   Marvin 
McWhorter,   Earl   Barron 
Neel,    George   Hendree 
Newcomb,  Russell  Frederick 


Commerce 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Home  Econ. 

Commerce 

Home  Econ. 

Home    Econ. 

Education 

Science 

Social  Science 

Arts 

Arts 

Phys.  Educ. 

Arts 

Commerce 

Home  Econ. 

Agriculture 

Journalism 

Education 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Arts 

Agriculture  ' 

Home   Econ. 

Commerce 

Arts 

Science 

Arts 

Arts 

Commerce 

Arts 

Education 

Commerce 

Home  Econ. 

Arts 

Agriculture 

Science 

Home  Econ. 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Agriculture 

Civ.  Eng. 

Forestry 


Dalton 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Edison 

Rabun  Gap 

Columbus 

Clarkesville 

Rome 

Comer 

Rome 

Atlanta 

Monroe 

Nahunta 

Savannah 

Decatur 

Atlanta 

Sparta 

Winder 

Alpharetta 

Atlanta 

Baimbridge 

Columbus 

Cuthbert 

Cuthbert 

Toccoa 

AmerLcus 

Rome 

Buchanan 

Augusta 

Athens 

West  Point 

Cornelia 

Atlanta 

Aragon 

Cartersville 

Fitzgerald 

Knoxville 

Atlanta 

Elbertoa 

Athens 

Athens 

LaFayette 

College  Park 

Athens 
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Nix,  Carl  Augustus 
Nixon,    Francis    Cobbs 
Noell,  Sarah  Mildred 
Norman,   Lucile  VanNess 
Norton,  Virginia 
Nunnally,  Charles  Bowie 
Oglesby,  Thomas  Dozier 
Oliver,  William  Wiley 
Osteen,  Andrew  Jackson 
Osteen,  Oswald  Lamont 
Parker,  Walter  Ennis 
Patterson,  Robert  Lee,  Jr. 
Persall,  John  Thomas,  Jr. 
Pitts,  Jewell 
Pound,  Edwin  A.,  II. 
Preston,  Charles  McDowell 
Pryor,   John   Gatewood 
Pyron,  Joseph  Hicks 
Race,  Guy  Austin 
Raine,  Theodore  M. 
Ray,   Virginia 
Reeves,   Henry  Yancey 
Renfroe,    Jack 
Rhodes,  Mrs,  Alex 
Ritchie,  Thomas  Evans 
Roberts,  John  Reed 
Robinson,   George  H. 
Rogers,   Margaret 
Sanborn,   Willa 
Sanders,  Julia  Bennett 
Sanders,  Agnes 
Shearouse,   H.  Samuel 
Sheppard,  James  Clarence 
Sherman,  Evelyn  H. 
Sherrod,  Robt.  Lee: 
Shiver,   I.   M.,   Jr. 
Simonwitz,  Bernard  Alvin 
Smalley,  James  Luther 
Smalley,  Mary  R. 
Smith,    Charles    Rufus 
Smith,    Henry   Eugene 
Smith,   Louise 
Sparrow,   John  F. 
Spiers,  P.  M. 


Agriculture 

Science 

Journalism 

Education 

Home  Econ. 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Arts 

Vt.  Medicine 

Vt.  Medicine 

Commerce 

Arts 

Science 

Home  Econ. 

Civ.  Eng. 

Science 

Arts 

Education 

Education 

Commerce 

Education 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Arts 

Agriculture 

Arts 

Civ.  Eng. 

Home   Econ. 

Arts 

Home  Econ. 

Home  Econ. 

Arts 

Agriculture 

Journalism 

Journalism 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Vet.  Medicine 

Education 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Education 

Agriculture 

Vet.  Medicine 


Athens 

Augusta 

Comer 

Washington 

Cornelia 

Atlanta 

Elberton 

Valdosta 

Pembroke 

Pembroke 

Waycross 

Athens 

Cordele 

Bowman 

Athens 

Macon 

Smithville 

Reynolds 

Amsterdam 

Fitzgerald 

Atlanta 

Sunnyside 

Quitman 

Athens 

Cornelia 

Buford 

College  Park 

Pittsburg 

Americus 

Commerce 

Musella 

Guyton 

Avera 

Blakely 

Thomasville 

Sylvester 

Augusta 

Lincolnton 

Thomson 

Monticello 

Columbus 

Athens 

Hawkinsville 

Lincolnton 
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Sproull,  John   F.,   Jr. 
St.   John,  Thomas  F. 
Stancil.   Hallman    Luke 
Steed,  Jennie  Claire 
Steele,    Virgil    S. 
Stewart,  Franz  H. 
Stinson,   Forrest   C. 
Stith,  Clara  Maybelle 
Stone,   George  Henry  C. 
Story,   Howard   Kulman 
Strickland.    Lonnie   James 
Strickland,  Wilburn   L. 
Tabor,  C.  D. 
Talmadge,    Harry   E. 
Talmadge,  Thomas  R. 
Tarver,  Malcolm   C. 
Tebeau,  Edmund  Earl 
Thomas,   Goss 
Thompson,  Friar  Matthews 
Thurmond,    Jack 
Tibbetts.   Marie  Ussery 
Touchstone,  James  F. 
Tully,    Daniel  Curtis 
Varner,  Earl  M. 
Wages,  Ruth 
Walden,  Gordon  S. 
Waller,  John  W. 
Ward,  George  Walter 
Ward,  Wm.  Alton 
Watkins,  Ed.  M. 
Watson,    Judson    Durward 
Wells,  Mary  Estelle 
White,  George   Douglas 
Whitehead,   Hiram  Jones 
Williams,   J.   Booth 
Williams,   John  Weldon 
Williams,    Kathryn 
Witcher,  Thomas  Augustus 
Wofford,    Hoke   S. 
Wood,  Muriel 
Wood,   Mary   Elizabeth 
Wright,  Wallace  Douglas 


Agriculture 

Journalism 

Arts 

Education 

Commerce 

Science 

Science 

Arts 

Education 

Science 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Agriculture 

Arts 

Commerce 

Arts 

Science 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Forestry 

Phys.  Educ. 

Agriculture 

Civ.  Eng. 

Agriculture 

Education 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Arts 

Home   Econ. 

Commerce 

Arts 

Civ.  Eng. 

Education 

Education 

Arts 

Agriculture 

Home  Econ. 

Home  Econ. 

Commerce 


Lindale 

Athens 

Tate 

Augusta 

Eastman 

Athens 

Valley  Head,  Ala. 

Vidalia 

Athens 

Ellaville 

Waycross 

Buchanan 

Danielsville 

Athens 

Forsyth 

Dal  ton 

Guyton 

Martin 

Griffin 

Athens 

Athens 

Griffin 

Savannah 

Athens 

Athens 

Stapleton 

Culverton 

Lumpkin 

Powder  Springs 

Lexington 

States  boro 

Hapeville 

Athens 

Comer 

Monroe 

Statham 

Ellaville 

Athens 

Atlanta 

LaGrange 

Athens 

Savannah 
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Alston,  Algernon  Douglas 
Anderson,   Christine   Cook 
Anderson,   Fannie   Leonora 
Andrews,  Rebecca  Elizabeth. 
Armstrong,   Adah    Elizabeth 
Baird,  Wm.  Joe 
Bancroft,  Matilda 
Barnett,  R.  H. 
Barrow,  Craig,  Jr. 
Bart,  Casper  Ernest 
Battle,   Miriam 
Beasley,  Alexander  Stephens 
Belflower,  Alton  Preston 
Bennett,   Chester  Norton 
Bickerstaff,  Margaret  L. 
Block,   David  Gould 
Blalock,  John  Loyd 
Blitch,   Harvey  Lanier 
Blitch,   Henry  Smlts 
Boggs,  Claude  E. 
Boggs,   Glenn  Ernest 
Boland,  Joseph  Horsley 
Bolton,   Lee  Boykin 
Booth,  Sarah  Sue 
Bottom,  Jordon  Vaughn 
Brand,  Mary  Caroline 
Bray,  Claud  Alvin 
Brooks,  Lillie 
Brown,  Alice 
Brown,   Harley  Darrell 
Brown,   Joseph   Emerson 
Bruce,   Mary  Elizabeth 
Bryant,  Fred  L. 
Buchanan,   John  A. 
Burger,   Agnes   Sims 
Burgess,  Henry  Claude 
Burton,  Wynn  T. 
Calloway,   Hubert   Moses 
Candler,  John  Slaughter,  III. 
Capps,  William  Monteith 
Carlisle,   Delia   Elizabeth 
Carr,  Ewell  Sanford 
Carswell,  Lucile 


JUNIORS 

Education 

Education 

Home  Econ. 

Arts 

Home  Econ. 

Science 

Home  Econ. 

Agriculture 

Arts 

Civ.  Eng. 

Arts 

Arts 

Commerce 

Agriculture 

Arts 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Agriculture 

Arts 

Arts 

Commerce 

Education 

Arts 

Arts 

Agriculture 

Home  Econ. 

Home  Econ. 

Commerce 

Arts 

Arts 

Commerce 

Civ.  Eng. 

Arts 

Commerce 

Journalism 

Commerce 

Arts 

Civ.   Eng. 

Home  Econ. 

Agriculture 

Home  Econ. 


Social  Circle 

Ogden,  N.  C. 

Hawkinsville 

Augusta 

Woodville 

Augusta 

Athens 

Jefferson 

Savannah 

Savannah 

Atlanta 

Dewey  Rose 

Sycamore 

Waycross 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Adairsville 

Oliver 

Statesboro 

Jefferson 

Lawrenceville 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Woodbury 

Athens 

McDonough 

Stillmore 

Atlanta 

Young  Harris 

Winterville 

Atlanta 

Watkinsville 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Philomath 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Decatur 

Cave  Springs 

Athens 
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Carter,    Allman  Agriculture 

Cartledge,  Alice   Mae  Kilucation 

Cawley,    Louis    Vernon  Agriculture 

Chalker,  Fussell  Marion  Kducation 

Chastain.    Walter    Ralph  Vet.    Medicine 

Christian,  Margaret  Brown  Arts 

Clary.   Frances  V.  Education 

Clark,    Roy  Civ.  Eng. 

Clement,    Blanton  Civ.    Eng. 

Colvin.   Combs   N.  Journalism 

Conally,   Lindsay  Allen  Commerce 

Conally,   Ralph  Collins  Education 

Conway,    Katherine   Taliaferro  Arts 

Cook,  James  Lawson  Commerce 

Cook,   T.    Dudley  Commerce 

Cooley,   John   Rogers  Commerce 

Courson,   Prentiss  Journalism 

Courts,   Malon   Clay  Arts 

Cowan,   James  Arts 

Cox,    Sidney  C,   Jr.  Commerce 

Crawley,   G.    D..   Jr.  Journalism 

Daniels,  A.  Elizabeth  Home  Econ. 

Day,   Alma  Lee  Home  Econ. 

Davis,    Merry    Neh  Home  Econ. 

Dean,   Robert  Arthur  Civ.    Eng. 

Dellinger,  Chesley  M.  Agriculture 

Derrick,  Clifton  Jennings  Science 

Dodd,   Claire  Alpen  Arts 

Drew,   Roy  F.  Commerce 

Duncan,  Amon  O.  Agriculture 

Dunston,   Linton   Reese  Agriculture 

Durden,   Evelyn  Education 

Dykes,    Nellie  Home   Econ. 

Earnest,  Charles  B.  Agriculture 

Eberhardt,   Ruth  Home    Econ. 

Edmondson,   Royce  Science 

Edwards,    Jules   G.,   Jr.  Arts 

Edwards,   Nellie   Patrick  Arts 

Eitel,   Marie  Phys.  Educ. 

Elder,  Ethel  Dodd  Home  Econ. 

Eppes,   Benjamin   Scott  Arts 

Eubanks,  Nathan  Bryan  Commerce 

Evans,   Frances  Arts 

Eyler,  Armand  T.  Arts 


Bowdon  Junction 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Fitzgerald 

Lakemont 

Tifton 

Athens 

Flowery  Branch 

Buena    Vista 

Locust    Grove 

Atlanta 

Manchester 

Washington,   D.  C. 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Maysville 

Savannah 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Waynesboro 

Hampton 

Hawkinsville 

Wrightsville 

Douglas 

Martin 

Calhoun 

Oglethorpe 

Menlo 

Preston 

Bowdon  Junction 

Commerce 

Hogansville 

Cochran 

Bowdon    Junction 

Maysville 

Gainesville 

Atlanta 

Athens 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

Watkinsville 

Athens 

Athens 

Columbus 

Savannah 
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Findley,    Guy  W. 

Fletcher,   Richard  Van 

Flowers,  Julian  Carlton 

Folsom,  Martha  Jane 

Fordham,   J.   B.,   Jr. 

Forham,  George  Pinkston,   Jr. 

Frier,   William  Ryan,   Jr 

Fulghum    James  Franklin 

Fulghum,  Ralph  Morris 

Gardner,   Samuel  Newton 

Gholston,    Mary 

Gilmer,  Julia  Kathryn 

Green,  Lucile  Linton 

Green,   Remhert  A. 

Green,   William   Louis 

Grimes,   Allen  P. 

Gunn,  Margaret  Lovelace 

Hall,   Elizabeth 

Hall,  Walter  Tucker 

Forman,  George  Pinkston,  Jr. 

Hanahan,   James  Frampton 

Hancock,  H.  N. 

Hancock,  Sarah  Pendergrass 

Harber,  G.   W.   Dillard 

Hardin    James  Lee 

Harman,  Charles  C,  Jr. 

Harper,  Hubert 

Harris,   James   J. 

Henry,  Lucy  Goodrich 

Hill,  Annie  Laurie 

Hill,  Benjamin  Harvey 

Hill,  Hoke  Smith 

Hill,  John  Bunn 

Hodgson,  John  McCullough 

Hooks,  Robert  G. 

Horton,  Oze  E.,  Jr. 

Howard,  Marion  L. 

Huff,   Emmet t   O. 

Huggins,  Tryon  Kenimer 

Hunt,   Stephen  Fortson 

Hyde,   Frances  Elizabeth 

Jarnagin,  Milton  Preston,  III. 

Jernilgan,  Robert  J. 

Johnson,  Herbert  Foster,  Jr. 


Education 

Duluth 

Medicine 

Jackson 

Commerce 

Valdosta 

Education 

McRae 

Agriculture 

Dublin 

Civ.    Eng. 

Greenville 

Journalism 

Douglas 

Science 

Augusta 

Agriculture 

Mitchell 

Arts 

Ft  Gaines 

Education 

Athens 

Home   Econ. 

Gillsville 

Arts 

Athens 

Education 

Elberton 

Agriculture 

Athens 

Commerce 

Athens 

Education 

Augusta 

Education 

Athens 

Arts 

Atlanta 

Journalism 

Dalton 

Science 

Augusta 

Arts 

Jefferson 

Education 

Athens 

Arts 

Commerce 

Arts 

Appling 

Commerce 

Odessadale 

Commerce 

Ambrose 

Civ.   Eng. 

Athens 

Arts 

Augusta 

Arts 

Athens 

Arts 

Atlanta 

Science 

Canon 

Commerce 

Columbus 

Arts 

Athens 

Commerce 

Americus 

Arts 

Atlanta 

Science 

Augusta 

Commerce 

Atlanta 

Civil    Eng. 

Athens 

Commerce 

Athens 

Education 

Atlanta 

Arts 

Atnens 

Commerce 

Maytield 

Commerce 

Valdosta 
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Jones,  William  Curtis  Commerce 

Kelly,    Lillian   Claire  Education 

Kenner,  Cecil   Ernest  Civ.    Eng. 

Lamar,  Mary  Education 

Lanford,  Leroy  Carruth  Agriculture 

Lattay,    James    Boyd  Forestry 

Legvven,    William   A.  Civ.   Eng. 

Lester,  Jewell  Home    Econ. 

Lester,   Martha   Ruprecht  Arts 

Lewis.   Elzie  W.  Agriculture 

Little,  William  Douglas  Commerce 

Lokey    Hugh  M..  Jr.  Commerce 

Lowry,  Georgia  Crews  Home  Econ. 

Luckey,  Juanita  Education 

Lundy,  Walter  Hillyer  Commerce 

Mallard,  Leo  Agriculture 

Matthews,  Arthur  Lamar,  Jr.  Medicine 

Mitchell,   Lathrop  Journalism 

Mitchell,    Ora    F.  Home   Econ. 

Moore,  A.   C,   Jr.  Agriculture 

Morris,  Gladys  Education 

Morris,    Sarah   McCurdy  Phys.    Educ. 

Morton,  Martha  Louise  Arts 

Myers,  Henry  Tift  Commerce 

McDorman,    Eliza    Cobb  Education 

McDougald,  W.  E.,  Jr.  Commerce 

McGee    Mary  D.  Home  Econ. 

McGee,  R.  M.  Arts 

McGowan,   Virginia  Home  Econ. 

McKinley,  Howard  Lindsay  Elec.  Eng. 

McLeroy,  Hugh  Finley  Civ.  Eng. 

Neal,  James  C.  Commerce 

Nesbitt,   Arthur  Forestry 

Nessmith,  Gordon  Agriculture 

Norris,   Sarah   Emily  Journalism 

Oglesby,   Moselle   Carswell  Arts 

Oliver,  George  M.  Commerce 

Oliver,  Perry  Staton  Arts 

Orr,   Evelyn  Home   Econ. 

Orr,  Mary  Louise  Home   Econ. 

Orsini,   Felice   M.  Civ.  Eng. 

Oxford.   James  Ciay  Commerce 

Padrick,   Elizabeth   Idelle  Home  Econ. 

Palmer  Millard    H.   Jr.  Commerce 


Brooks 

Augusta 

Dalton 

Athens 

Tucker 

Crawford 

Augusta 

no  me 

Augusta 

Calhoun 

Sparta 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Augusta 

Sylvester 

Statesooro 

Fayetteville 

Thomasville 

Dalton 

Powder    Springs 

Uvalda 

Athens 

Athens 

Tifton 

Athens 

Statesboro 

Roberta 

Raymond 

Cartersville 

Wheatland,  Ind. 

Athens 

Thomson 

Fairview,    N.    C. 

Statesboro 

Augusta 

Athens 

Americus 

Gainesville 

Calhoun 

Calhoun 

Savannah 

Concord 

Tifton 

Atlanta 
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Parker  Carl  Oliver  Agriculture  Lavonia 

Parker,  Hugh  Forestry  Lavonia 

Pate,  Zeph  Eugenia  Arts  Unadilla 

Patrick,   LaTrelle  Home  Econ.  Jefferson 

Pearl,  Rosina  Education  Augusta 

Penny,  Mrs.  Margaret  R.  Home  Econ.  Athens 

Petty,  Harry  S.  Agriculture  Dawson 

Potter,  James  Theodore  Commerce  Cloudland 

Powell,  Thomas  Roy  Agriculture  Union  Point 

Prindle,   Harlow  R.  Pre-Medical  Americus 

Pritchard,  Charles  R.  Commerce  Macon 

Pritchard,  George  B.  Civ.  Eng.  Savannah 

Proctor,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Home  Econ.  Warm   Springs 

Randolph,  Dorothy  Louise  Home   Econ.  Jefferson 

Randolph,    Joseph   Donald  Civ.  Eng.  Jefferson 

Read,  Lucia  Home  Econ.  Athens 

Reid,  John  Elmer  Agriculture  Chipley 

Renfroe,    Riley  Science  Quitman 

Reppard,  Aaron  Henry,  Jr.  Civ.   Eng.  Barnes ville 

Richards,   Albert   Glenn,   Jr.  Arts  Athens 

Robertson,   Edward   H.  Education  Guy  ion 

Robison,  Alice  Louise  Arts  Monroe 

Rosenthal,   Maxwell  Commerce  Savannah 

Samuels,   Irving  Lewis  Commerce  Atlanta 

Segars,  R.  P.  Arts  Athens 

Shepard,   Wm.    Raymond  Agriculture  Doerun 

Sherman,   Marion  Hilton  Arts  Blakely 

Shirley,  Robt.  E.  L.  Elec.  Eng.  Plains 

Shivers,  Carolyn  A.  Education  Augusta 

Simpson,    Emily  Phys.   Educ.  Athens 

Sims,   Mary   Ella  Phys.  Educ.  Commerce 

Singleton,  R.  Claude  Education  Alpharetta 

Smith,  Bernice  E.  Home  Econ.  Athens 

Smith,   Conril  B.  Commerce  Atlanta 

Smith,  H.  Grace  Home  Econ.  Atlanta 

Steed,  Mrs.  Rubye  T.  Home  Econ.  Statham 

Stephens,  Harriet  Arts  Brunswick 

Steves,  Wilbert  Luther  Commerce  Atlanta 

Stewart,  Mary  Frances  Arts  Athens 

Stokely,  Eunice  Farr  Arts  Crawford 

Storey,  Myrtis  Education  Athens 

Strain,   Julius   K.  Commerce  Rome 

Strickland,  Weyman  Agriculture  Chipley 

Strong,    Frances  K.  Home  Econ.  Newnan 
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Sutherland.  Carl  Thomas 
Tanenbaum.    Max    Manuel 
Thomas,    Jewell 
Thompson.    Ruby 
Thornton.    James   B..    Jr. 
Thurmond,    Albert    Kenneth 
Upson.  Stephen  L. 
Vaughan.  Walter  A. 
VerNooy,   Montine 
Weaver.    Maxwell    D. 
Wells,    S.    F. 
Whatley,  Victoria 
Whitaker,  Sara 
Whitehead,   Sarah 
Wiley,  Edwin  DeWiitt 
Williams,  Duchess 
Williams,   Ruth 
Wise,   Elizabeth   F. 
Womack,  Charles  H. 
Wood,  Wm.  Edgar 
Wright,   James  C. 


Journalism 

Commerce 

Home  Econ. 

Home  Econ. 

Commerce 

Forestry 

Arts 

Agriculture 

Education 

Civ.  Eng. 

Arts 

Home   Econ. 

Home  Econ. 

Home  Econ. 

Civ.  Eng. 

Education 

Education 

Home  Econ. 

Commerce 

Science 

Science 


Adairsville 

Augusta 

Statham 

Athens 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Carroll  ton 

Athens 

Savannah 

Hopeville 

Montezuma 

Harlem 

Atlanta 

Sparta 

Athens 

Hull 

Sumter 

DeSoto 

Covington 

Commerce 


SOPHOMORES 

Abercrombie,  James   Merritt  Commerce 

Abram,   Lewis   E.  Pre-Medical 

Abramson.  Samuel  Pharmacy 

Adair,  Raymond  Ernest  Agriculture 

Adams,   Arthur  Blant  Agriculture 

Adams,  Clayton  A.,  Jr.  Pre-Medical 

Adkins,   John   Storey  Commerce 

Aiken,   James   Edward  Commerce 

Alston,   Margaret  Arts 

Anderson,   Franklin   Newton  Arts 

Anderson,  Kankakee  Journalism 

Armstrong,   George  Crawford  Commerce 

Armstrong,    Thomas    Jefferson  Commerce 

Arvin,   Mary   Elizabeth  Arts 

Aspinwall,   Harry  Arts 

Baker,  James   P.  Agriculture 

Baldwin,  Eugene  Baker  Journalism 

Barnard,  M.  Elsie  Education 

Barnes.  John  Legon  Education 

Barrow,  Susan  Frances  Arts 

Basham,  Clyde  M.  Arts 


Culloden 

Fitzgerald 

Athens 

Dallas 

Bowersville 

Glenwood 

Stephens 

Statesboro 

Atlanta 

Covington 

Rockmart 

Athens 

Columbus 

LaFayette 

Atlanta 

Gore 

Dublin 

Sautee 

Ft.  Gaines 

Athens 

Athens 
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Batts,  Ramon  Cecil  Journalism 

Baxley,   H.    B.  Pre-Medical 

Bazemore,  James  Malcolm  Pre-Medical 

Beale,  0.  W.  H.  Science 

Bell,  Martha  Gertrude  Education 

Benson,    Oscar  Lynn  Commerce 

Berlowe,  Max  L.  Science 

Berry,   Wm.   McDowell  Elec.    Eng. 

Bethel,  Josephine  Home  Econ. 

Betts,   Jerry  Glenn  Agriculture 

Beusse,  Thomas  Clarence  Commerce 

Bickers,   Marjorie  Dozier  Arts 

Bickley,  Thomas  Z.  Commerce 

Birdsey,   Herbert   Ford  Arts 

Bishop,  Edwin  Hines  Commerce 

Blumenthal,   Saul  M.  Commerce 

Booth,  John  Nevil  Journalism 

Bos t wick,    John,    Jr.  Agriculture 
Bowden,  Josie  Frank 

Boyd,   Ellis   F.  Forestry 

Bradberry,  Laura  Louise  Phys.  Educ. 

Brannon,  Mary  Claire  Journalism 

Brantley,    George   D.  Arts 

Bray,   Merle  Arts 

Brooks,  Josephine  Reid  Arts 

Brown,  Randall  G.  Pre-Medical 

Bruce,    Charles   Dixoa  Commerce 

Brumbalow,    Dewey   c.  Agriculture 

Bryan,   Benjamin   L.  Journalism 

Bryan,   Robert  G.  Commerce 

Buckman,    John   Hamilton  Agriculture 

Buie,  Paul  Douglas  Science 

Burroughs,   Lucile  Home  Econ. 

Bush,    Laurier    Sheffield  Journalism 

Bush,  Morris  Arts 

Campbell,    Donald    Charles  Forestry 

Campbell,    Frances    Elizabeth  Home  Econ. 

Carlisle,  E.  F.,  Jr.  Commerce 

Carroll.  Wm.  B.  Arts 

Chafin.  W.  V.  Education 

Champion,    Frances   V.  Home  Econ. 

Chapman,  Lourah  V.  Education 

Chastain,  Frank  Loyd  Vet.  Medicine 

Clarke,  Frances  Louise  Education 


Ocilla 

Hephzibah 

Augusta 

Savannah 

Athens 

Marietta 

New  York 

Sparta 

Thomaston 

Ashburn 

Athens 

Savannah 

Woodland 

Macon 

Ashburn 

Savannah 

Lexington 

Bostwick 

Athens 

Tignali 

Athens 

Pavo 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Savannah 

Athens 

Garfield 

Brunswick 

Madison 

Greensboro 

Philomath 

Athens 

Nashville 

Ila 

Camilla 

Athens 

Athens 

Athens 

Griffin 

Columbus 

Norwood 

Sandersville 

Atlanta 

Lakemont 

Augusta 
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Cloud,   Joel,   Jr.  Arts 

Cobb,  Lory  Alton  Agriculture 

Coffee,    Charles    Grady  Commerce 

Cohen,  Herbert  Science 

Coile,    Mary  Ida  Home    Econ. 

Collins,   Walter   Augustus  Agriculture 

Collins,   W.  H.  Arts 

Colvin,  Henry  M.  Commerce 

Congdon,  Fred  Voorhees  Agriculture 

Gormany,  Clifford  E.  Commerce 

Oornett,  W.  G.,  Jr.  Arts 

Cowart,  William  Madison  Agriculture 

Cox,  Hallie  Anne  Arts 

Crabb,  Anna  P'hys.    Educ. 

Crisfield,    George    Fenwick  Agriculture 

Crouch,  L.  C.  Commerce 

Culpepper,   Wesley    Lee  Arts 

D'Antignac,    Thomas    Barrett  Commerce 

Davey,  Lillian  Education 

David,  Mildred   Paulette  Arts 

Davidson,  J.   F.  Civ.  Eng. 
Davis,  Frederick  B. 

Davis,   Kennon  Science 

Davis,  Thomas  Qrme  Arts 

Davis,  W.  G.  Agriculture 

Dawson,   O.    P.  Agriculture 

Deal,  Lucy  Mae  Education 

Dent,  Sue  Tarpley  Arts 

Dickerson,   Ola  Mildred  Home  Econ. 

Dixon,  William  Leon  Agriculture 

Dobbs,   Hal   Bleckley  Arts 

Dodd,    Richard   E.  Science 

Dorminy,    Wm.    Eugene  S'cience 

Downer,   C.   E.  Agriculture 

Dudley,   Frank  Commerce 

Dunaway,  James  Rufus  Agriculture 

Dunaway,  Nolee  May  Arts 

Dyer,   Byron  Agriculture 

Edmondson,  Herbert  Ray  Commerce 

Edwards,   Tom    Pickett  Pre-Law 

Edwards,  W.  L.  Ph'armacy 

English,  David  LaFayette  Pre-Med       Dav 

Erbelding,    Mary  Education 

Estes,   William  J.,   Jr.  Agriculture 


Lexington 

Adel 

Eastman 

Athens 

Winterville 

Savannah 

Cordele 

Locust  Grove 

Atlanta 

Rome 

Athens 

Hahira 

Athens 

Athens 

Savannah 

Ocilla 

Savannah 

Augusta 

Thomson 

quanta 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Buckhead 

Clayton 

Cartersville 

Blackwells 

Statesboro 

Lockhart,  S.  C. 

Elberton 

A  vera 

Barnesville 

Atlanta 

Fitzgerald 

Richland 

Athens 

Harlem 

Athens 

Car.rollton 

Gainesville 

Dawson 

Athens 

id  son  River,  N.  C. 

Augusta 

Senoia 
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Evians,   Martha  Phys.  Educ. 

Evins,  Samuel  N.,  Jr.  Arts 

Exley,   Katherine  Virginia  Arts 

Farrell,  William  E.  Journalism 

Feagin,    Robert   Douglas,   Jr.  Arts 

Fitts,   Pryor  Walker  Commerce 

Fleetwood,   Roscoe  George  Commerce 

Fleming,  Thomas  E.  Agriculture 
Fleshman,  Ward   S. 

Floyd,  Berry,  Jr.  Education 

Folk,   Wylly  Journalism 

Forshey,   Ada  Claire  Arts 

Fort,   Theo  Home    Econ. 

Fortson,   Margaret  Arts 

Foy,   Ethel  Home   Econ. 

Franklin,  Virgil  Eugene  Arts 

Frankum,    Robert    Oscar  Pre-Medical 

Free,    Carl   Branson  Forestry 

Free,  Pearl  Elizabeth  Home  Econ. 

Frisbie,  Theodore  Agriculture 

Fuller,   Robert  Henry  Commerce 

Fuller,   Walter   Sydney  Commerce 

Funkenstein,  Dan  Hertz  Arts 
Funkhouser,    William    L. 

Futch,  Thomas  Allen,  Jr.  Medicine 

Gabriel,  Erwin  T.  Forestry 

Gallaway,   John  Franklin  Arts 

Galloway,   Martha  Science 

Gans,   Nathan  A.  Journalism 

Garrard,    Francis    DeLeon  Agriculture 

Gary,  Loren,  Jr.  Pre-Medical 

Gary,  Robert  Eugene  Pre-iMedical 

Gay,  James  M.  Commerce 

Gay,  Linton  Eugene  Commerce 

Gerdine,   Thomas   F.  Science 

Ginn,  Shelton  Ogden  Commerce 

Goldman,    Sidney  Science 

Gordon,   Ida  Commerce 

Gorman,    Harry   Waring  Commerce 

Gresham,    Lena  Arts 

Griffin,   Ralph  Lafayette  Commerce 

Griffith,    Joseph    Edwin  Pre-Medical 

Grosberg,  Lawrence  Medicine 

Hackel,   Sarah  Adei  Journalism 


Athens 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

Atlanta 

Macon 

Atlanta 

Thomasville 

Albany 

Sautee 

Canon 

Waycross 

Vicksburg,    Miss. 

Wrightsviile 

Athens 

Butler 

Graymont 

Martin 

Clarkesville 

Clarkesville 

Athens 

Grantville 

Shiloh 

Macon 

Atlanta 

Thomasville 

Savannah 

Athens 

Waverly   Hall 

Macon 

Washington 

Georgetown 

Georgetown. 

MattheAvs 

Matthews 

Athens 

Royston 

Athens 

Florence,  Ala. 

Atlanta 

Waynesboro 

Rome 

Buchanan 

Ansonia.    Conn. 

Vidalia 
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Hagey,  Edward  H. 

Journalism 

Chicago,   111. 

Haley,    Nick 

Journalism 

Elberton 

Hamby,   Ralph   Edwin 

Arts 

Clayton 

Hamilton,    R.    E. 

Journalism 

Dalton 

Hancock,  A.   C,  Jr. 

Journalism 

Athens 

Harden,   Beulah   Mae 

Home  Econ. 

Douglas 

Hardman,  Lamartine  Griffin,  Jr 

Science 

Commerce 

Hardy,  Charles  Lambdin 

Journalism 

Gainesville 

Harmon,  Edna 

Arts 

Atlanta 

Harrell,  Osmah  E. 

Pre-Medical 

Pearson 

Harris,    Dupont    Guerry 

Education 

Valdosta 

Harris,  R.  D.,  Jr. 

Pre-Medical 

Bowman 

Hart,   Edwin  Rice 

Commerce 

Colbert 

Hart,  Mary  Adams 

Arts 

Athens 

Harvey,  Cora  Lee 

Home    Econ. 

Gilennville 

Harvey,  Elizabeth  Hamilton 

Commerce 

Athens 

Hawkins,    Joe    Kelley 

Agriculture 

Summerville 

Hayes,    James    Thomas 

Commerce 

Athens 

Heagarty,  Edwin  M.,  Jr. 

Commerce 

Waycross 

Hearn,  Frank  Carter 

Agriculture 

Franklin 

Hearne,  Juanita  Pearl 

Commerce 

Williamson,  W.  Va. 

Henson,  Naomi  Shropshire 

Arts 

Cartersville 

Herndon,   Pete 

Agriculture 

Canon 

Hester,  John  F. 

Agriculture 

Monroe 

Hilsman,   Thomas   Brumby 

Pre-Medical 

Albany 

Hollis,  R.   F. 

Commerce 

Americus 

Horton,  Dan  Webster,  Jr. 

Journalism 

Durham,  N.  C 

Howell,  Luther 

Commerce 

Sale   City 

Howell,   William   W. 

Commerce 

Athens 

Hoynes,  Thomas  Maxwell 

Science 

Savannah 

Hubert,  J.   H.,   Jr. 

Commerce 

Athens 

Hudson,   Elizabeth 

Education 

Vidalia 

Hudson,    Russel    Jackson 

Commerce 

Ashburn 

Huggins,  Caroline  A. 

Home   Econ. 

Athens 

Hughes,   Ralph   E. 

Agriculture 

Thomson 

Hughes,  Velma 

Home  Econ. 

Pembroke 

Huguley,   Mary   Cleo 

Home  Econ. 

Musella 

Hurt,  Joel,  III. 

Commerce 

Atlanta 

Ingram,    Herbert   R. 

Arts 

Coleman 

Jackson,    Elmer    Horace 

Agriculture 

Donovan 

Jackson,  Joseph  Marion 

Decatur 

Jarmulowsky,  Julian 

Science 

Eatonton 

Jarrett,  Lucile  R. 

Home   Econ. 

Center 

Javetz,    Emanuel 

Arts 

Savannah 
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Johnson,  C  M.  Commerce  Dalton 

Johnson,  Percy  Stokely,  Jr.  Journalism  Athens 

Johnson,  William  W.  Agriculture  Washington 

Joiner,  Foster  E.  Commerce  Albany 

Jones,   Bannon  Athens 

Jones,  Marvin  Joseph  Science  Macon 

Jones,   Noble  W.  Agriculture  Savannah 

Jones,  Wilbur  Sparks  Commerce  Metter 

Keene,   Ralph  Marion  Commerce  Columbus 

Kelley,  Emory  S.  Education  Palmetto 

Kelley,  Kendrick  King  Science  Atlanta 

Kendrick,  Sam  M.  Journalism  Columbus 

Kicklighter,  J.   H.  Commerce  Glennville 

King,   Howard  L.  Journalism  Athens 

King,  William  Anson  Arts  Ft.  Gaines 

Knowlton,   Lillian   Drane  Home  Econ.  Americus 

Lamback,   Sam  Palmer  Science  Augusta 

Lambert,   James   Gardner  Commerce  Thomasville 

Lautzenhiser,  Glenn  Bruce  Commerce  Atlanta 

Lawrence,    Alexander   Atkinson         Arts  Savannah 

Lazarus,    Margaret    Lila  Phys.  Edue.  Brunswick 

Lebos,  Milton  S.  Pharmacy  Atlanta 

Leckie,  James  Norman  Agriculture  Moniac 

Lee,  Bertie  Mae  Home  Econ.  Statesboro 

Lee,  Pinkney  Hair  Arts  Augusta 

Lee,  Robert  Earl  Medicine  Augusta 

Lesser,  Frank  S.  Commerce  Rome 

Lester,   Frank  Wood  Arts  Montezuma 

Levy,   Samuel  H.  Pre-Medical  Ansonia,   Conn. 

Little,  Fannie  Jo  Home  Econ.  Cordele 

Magid,  Louis  Borris,  Jr.  Agriculture  Tallulah  Lodge 

Mann,    Ethelyn  Livingston  Home  Econ.  Decatur 

Marbury,  James  Hoyt  Newnan 

Martin,   George   Harold  Agriculture  Norwood 

Martin,  William  Horace  Agriculture  Granite  Hill 

Matthews,  Daniel  H.  Vet.  Med.  Talbotton 

Mattox,  James  C.  Civ.   Eng.  Elberton 

Meadows.  John  Crawford  Commerce  Vidalia 

Means,  Muriel  Rebecca  Arts  Athens 

Means,  W.  H.  Commerce  Zebulon 

Modlin,  John   J.,   Jr.  Science  Monroe 

Me^ks,  Daniel  Gilbert  Arts  Ocilla 

Mentzer,  M.   Pichard  Commerce  Atlanta 

Mercier,  Leo  Agriculture  Ha 
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Meyers,    Marguerite    Helen  Home  Econ.  Columbus 

Mikell,    Robert    Felton  Pre-Medical  Statesboro 

Miller,   James   Steele  Civ.   Eng.  Waycross 

Millican.   Merle  Education  Athens 

Milton,    James    Ramon  Commerce  Matthews 

Miner,  L.  W.  Arts  Gainesville 

Minkovitz,    Isaac  Commerce  Sylvania 

Miscally,   Mildred  Journalism  Savannah 

Mitchell,  Joe  Dale  Commerce  Waycross 

Mobley,   Albert   B.,   Jr.  Science  Atlanta 

Morris,  Brad  Science  Maysville 

Morton,   William  Robert  Arts  Athens 

Moss,  Seab  J.,  Jr.  Commerce  Atlanta 

Mundy,  William  Warren,  Jr.  Arts  Cedartown 

Murdock,    James   Frederick  Journalism  Stone  Mountain 

McCollum,    Elliott   Palmer  Journalism  Thomasville 

McCommons,  Rollin  Merritt  Commerce  Greensboro 

McDaniel,  J.  R.  Agriculture  Dexter 

McDonald,  Joe  Norman  Commerce  Hazelhurst 

McLaughlin,    Charles    Franklin         Arts  Columbus 

McMillan,   Mary  Ellen  Phys.  Educ.  Clarkesville 

McNamara,   James  /Commerce  Albany 

Nance,  Ruby  Mae  Home  Econ.  Dunwoody 

Nance,  Robert  F.  Commerce  Atlanta 

Napier,  Joseph  Hamilton,  Jr.  Journalism  Macon 

Nathan,   Irving   S.  Commerce  Ashburn 

Nichols,    George    Durward  Pre-Medical  Jesup 

Nicholson,   John  Pettett  Agriculture  Marietta 

Nightingale,  Michael  Medicine  Athens 

Norton,    Betty   Stoddard  Home  Econ.  Cornelia 

Norton,    Fred    Andrew  Commerce  Lithia    Springs 

O'Berry,    Robert    Charles  Vet.   Med.  Waycross 

Odum,   Walton  Vernon  Commerce  Waycross 

Oglesby,  Rebecca  Wight  Arts  Athens 

O'Kelley,   George  Agriculture  Winterville 

Oliver,   John   Cantey  Commerce  Valdosta 

Orr,    Winifred  Arts  Athens 

Page,  Weyman  O.  Agriculture  Monroe 

Palmer,  Henry  G.  Civ.   Eng.  Atlanta 

Parham,  Stith  Anderson  Agriculture  College   Park 

Paris,  Thomas  Hanie  Commerce  Gainesville 

Parker,  Rudolph  Agriculture  Millen 

Parks,   William   Hutchinson  Newnan 

Patrick,  James  Harden,  Jr.  Civ.   Eng.  Montezuma 
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Peevy,  Orion  J.  Forestry 

Pennington,  Andrew  Floyd  Commerce 

Philbrick,  Hazel  Education 

Phillips,   James   Middleton  Commerce 

Phillips,  Keely  N.  Agriculture 

Phillips,  Thelma  Lee  Commerce 

Phinizy,  Frank  Hamilton  Science 

Pilgrim,   George  E.  Commerce 

Pirkle,  Belden  E.  Commerce 

Pomerance,    Joseph    Bernard  Pre-Medical 

Portman,   Harry  Jacob  Pre-Medical 

Powell,  Alver  B.  Commerce 

Proctor,    Agnes    Kimberly  Education 

Purvis,    Mattox   L.  Journalism 

Raisty,  Mrs.  Jewell  Commerce 

Redmond,  Dwight  W.  Agriculture 

Reed,   Buford   B.  Agriculture 

Reid,   Bertram  S.  Agriculture 

Rice,  Catherine  Arts 

Rice,   Georgia  T.  Arts 

Richter,    Rudolph    Cooper  Science 

RidgWay,    Lat  Civ.  Eng. 

Rivers,    George   Emory  Agriculture 

Rogers,  Martha  Wortn  Journalism 

Rowe,  M.  A.  Commerce 

Russell,   Fielding  Dillard  Arts 

Sailors,   Ruth  Commerce 

Sams,   Walter   Augustus,   Jr.  Commerce 

Scarborough,  John  demons  Agriculture 

Schaad,  Elizabeth  Joan  Arts 

Sells,   Wm.   Mattison  Arts 

Sharpe,  William  Walter,  III.  Pre-Medical 

Shattuck,  W.  J.,   Jr.  Commerce 

Shedd,   Alton  Agriculture 

Shepard,   Karl  Commerce 

Shepherd,   Ida  Lucile  Home   Econ. 

Shepherd,  LaUna   Elizabeth  Education 

Skinner,  Franklin  M.  Commerce 

Slate,  Samuel  Jordan,  Jr.  Journalism 

Slayton,  Hilton  Hathaway,  Jr.  Agriculture 

Sloan,   McArthur  Agriculture 

Smith,  A.  L.  Commerce 

Smith,   Curtis  E.,   Jr.  Commerce 

Smith,  Hoke  Agriculture 


Fayetteville 

Matthews 

Baldwin 

Savannah 

Athens 

Social   Circle 

Augusta 

Gainesville 

Buford 

Augusta 

Savannah 

Wrightsville 

Athens 

Mendes 

Athens 

Cochran 

Lincolnton 

Cordele 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Savannah 

Canon 

Avera 

Atlanta 

Comer 

Winder 

Athens 

Athens 

Savannah 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Waycross 

La  Fayette 

Jesup 

Doerun 

Rebecca 

Social    Circle 

Waynesboro 

Columbus 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Hawkinsville 

Barnesville 

Augusta 

Sargent 
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Smith,    Helen  Home  Econ. 

Smith,   Leo  Pre-Medical 

Smith,   Otis  E.,  Jr.  Pre-Medical 

Smith,    Robt.    Thomas  Commerce 

Smith,   Shelby.   Jr.  Civ.    Eng. 

Smith,    Victor    Olvin  Agriculture 

Spano,   Frank  Commerce 

Spivey,  Dennis  D.  Science 
Stephenson,    Mell    Manley,    Jr. 

Sti,nson,  Earl  John  Science 

Stone,   Margaret  Gould  Phys.   Educ. 

Stratford,  W.  G.,  Jr.  Civ.  Eng. 

Strickland,   Thomas    E.  Civ.   Eng. 

Sumerford,  W.  T.  Pharmacy 

Swan,   R.   P.  Agriculture 

Tassopoulos,  Spero  Civ.  Eng. 

Tate,   Philip  May  Agriculture 

Tenenbaum,   Michael  Education 

Terry,   Guyton  Odis  Agriculture 

Thomason,   C.   G.  Pre-Medical 

Thompson,    Rose  Home  Econ. 

Thornton,   James   Francis  Commerce 

Tollerson,  Ernest   D.  Agriculture 

Travis,  William  Livingston  Arts 

Tumlin,  John  S'igman  Commerce 

Turner,  Thomas  Leslie  Arts 

Tyus,   William    Haynes  Journalism 

Van  De  Grift,   Edward   R.  Vet.    Med. 

Varner,  Sarah  Onetta  Home   Econ. 

Vaughan,  John  R.  Agriculture 
Ventulett,  Tom  Walker,  Jr. 

Voight,    George   Frank  Agriculture 

Wages,   Albert   Morgan  Commerce 

Walker,   Billington  Sanders  Arts 
Walker,   Warren 

Wallace,   Wm.    Gordon  Forestry 

Walters,  Helen  E.  Home  Econ. 

Walters,    Julian    S.  Commerce 

Wardlaw,   Ralph   Wilkinson  Science 

Weatherford,  L.    E.  €iv.   Eng. 

Weaver,  Leila  Mae  Home    Econ. 

Weems,    Elisha   J.  Commerce 

Weitz,  Minnie  Arts 

Wellborn,  Samuel  M.,  Jr.  Commerce 


Warthen 

Pearson 

Grantville 

Tignall 

Atlanta 

Thomson 

Columbus 

Monroe 

Athens 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Columbus 

Rome 

Reidsville 

Matthews 

Savannah 

Fairmont 

Savannah 

Albany 

Athens 

White  Plains 

Athens 

Franklin 

Savannah 

College   Park 

LaGrange 

Griffin 

Macon 

Powder    Springs 

Vienna 

Albany 

Blackshear 

Athens 

Macon 

Augusta 

Chamblee 

Augusta 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Athens 

Cedartown 

Luella 

Savannah 

Columbus 
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West,    Jesse   K. 
Whelchel,  Lynn  W. 
White,   Milledge 
Whitley,   Martin 
Wilesky,   Gertrude   D. 
Williams,    Shelby   Francis 
Wills,  Wm.  Ralpih 
Wilson,  Ralph  S. 
Wommack,   Jerry   L. 
Woodall,   Johnston   C. 
Wooldridge,    James   M. 
Young,  Robt.   James 
Young,   Willis  E. 
Zant,  A.  Edwin 


Agriculture 

Pre-Medical 

Agriculture 

Civ.    Eng. 

Arts 

Science 

Commerce 

Agriculture 

Journalism 

Agriculture 

Pharmacy 

Commerce 

Commerce 


Ashburn 

Douglas 

Sylvester 

Fitzgerald 

Savannah 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Dublin 

Tennille 

Columbus 

Midland 

Macon 

Winder 

Valdosta 


FRESHMAN 


Abramson,    Lillian   Goldstein 
Adams,  Rabun  N. 
Agnew,    Robert   Thurman 
Ago os,  Bernard 
Alford,  Angus  Linder 
Allgood,    Clyde 
Allglood,    Florence 
Anderson,  Esther 
Arline,   Thomas  J.,    Jr. 
Armistead,    Mildred   Gober 
Armstrong,   Henrietta 
Arnold,    Eugenia 
Arnold,   Edwin  Turner 
Arnold,   Thomas  D. 
Askew,  Benjamin  Hand,   III. 
Aspinwall,  J.   D. 
Atwood,   Wm.   Swinton 
Aultman,  Rufus  Edwin 
Backer,  Sidney 
Bacon,  Alta   Mae 
Bacon,   Mercedes 
Baggs,   G.  B.,   Jr. 
Bailey,  Elizabeth 
Baker,  George  Wallace 
Baker,  James  Neal 
Baker,   Thelma   Margaret 
Barnard,  Grace 
Barron,   Frank   M. 


Pharmacy 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Pre-Dental 

Commerce 

Phys.  Educ. 

Home  Econ. 

Phys.    Educ. 

Pre-Medical 

Arts 

Commerce 

Pre-Medical 

Arts 

'Commerce 

Pre-Medical 

Agriculture 

Vet.    Medicine 

Arts 

Home    Econ. 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Phys.    Educ. 

Arts 

Agricuture 

Home   Econ. 

Home  Econ. 

Commerce 


Athens 

Bowman 

Trion 

Thomson 

Hartwell 

Athens 

Marietta 

Decatur 

Cairo 

Crawford 

Savannah 

Athens 

Philomath 

Atlanta 

Arlington 

Patterson 

Ridgeville 

Sylvester 

iMacon 

Hinesville 

Albany 

Camilla 

Jefferson 

Gore 

Pavo 

Ben   Hill 

Athens 

Newnan 
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Barron.  Oliver  Burns 
Bates,  Hugh  F. 
Beamer,   James  Philip 
Beasley,   Eddie  Eugene 
Beers,  William  T.,  Jr.  ' 
Bell,  Charles  E. 
Bennett,   Herbert 
Bennett,  Nathan    R..  Jr. 
Berg,    Ethel 
Betts,  Mary  A. 
Bishop,    Major    Harold 
Bissell,   Harry  H.,   Jr. 
Blanchard,    Mell   F. 
Blount,  George 
Bolton,    Joseph    Herbert 
Bond,    Claude,    Jr. 
Bond,  DeWitt  Talmadge 
Booth,   William   Howard 
Bowers,   John  Harvey 
Bradley,  John  Green 
Braswell,  L.  R. 
Briant,   Alton  Franklin 
Bridges,  Geo.    Harold 
Briscoe,    Cora   Frances 
Briscoe,   Helen 
Broach,   James    Marion 
Brook,    Harold    E. 
Brooke,   James   O. 
Brown,    John    Mitchell 
Brown,   Kendrick  M. 
Brown,    Max 
Brown,  Noel  Guy 
Brown,  Thomas  H. 
Bryan,   James   Lewis 
Bryant,   Charles  James 
Buchan,  Martha  Frances 
Buchanan,  Frank 
Bullard,   C.  W. 
Bullard,    Helen 
Bullock,   Hugh   H. 
Bumgarner,  James  A. 
Burch,   Walter  Graham 
Burns,  John  Milton 
Burton,  Thomas  Cuthbert 


Commerce 

Commerce 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Civ.   Eng. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Home  Econ. 

Arts 

Agriculture 

Science 

Civ.   Eng. 

Agriculture 

Arts 

Arts 

Pre-Medical 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Pre-Medical 

Arts 

Forestry 

Home  Econ. 

Phys.  Educ. 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Civ.  Eng. 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Forestry 

Commerce 

Forestry 

Arts 

Agriculture 

Home  Econ. 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Home  Econ. 

Commerce 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 


White 

Waycross 

Calhoun 

Stapleton 

Newnan 

Athens 

Gainesville 

Washington 

Fitzgerald 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Camp    Benning 

Crawford 

Vidalia 

Atlanta 

Toccoa 

Danielsville 

Lexington 

Athens 

Walden 

Covington 

Winterville 

Sargent 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Putney 

Greensboro 

Columbus 

Dalton 

Sharon 

Martin 

Danielsville 

Royston 

Greensboro 

Jasper 

Hawkinsville 

Americus 

Camilla 

Daft  ton 

Atlanta 

Danielsville 

Fayetteville 

Athens 

Canon 
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Byers,   James   P. 
Byrd,   Oscar   Lee 
Calhoun,  Jewell  Teresa 
Calhoun,  Murray  A.,  Jr. 
Cameron,  Henry  C,  III. 
Campbell,  iMarcy  H. 
Carithers,    James   Arthur 
Carlton,   John   Thomas 
Carmichael,   Sarah   Lucille 
Carr,  Frank  S. 
Carriker,  Wm.  Calvin 
Carson,  James  Mason 
Carter,  Robert  Deonidus 
Carter,   William  Clifton 
Cavender,  Henry  Thistle 
Chandler,   James 
Cheney,   Mary  Frances 
Christian   Allene 
Clark,   Wiley  E.,   Jr. 
CLaussen,   George  Frederick 
Clements,   Claudius   A. 
Coker,  Warren  Harvey 
Cole,  Charles  Martin 
Coleman,    Claudine 
Collier,  Miles  Arnold 
Collins,    Julian    Walden 
Colvin,    Jackson   Earl 
Conn-ell,   J.   Edwin,   Jr. 
Connerat,    Robert   Vincent 
Constangy,  Frank  A. 
Cook,  Albert  B. 
Cordray,  Thomas  Franklin 
Cox,   Marvin  Hill 
Cox,    William    Crozier 
Crawford,    John  A. 
Crittenden,   Thomas   J. 
Crook,    Claude  Harris 
Cross,   Howell   C. 
Culbertson,    Eva 
Culbreth,  Albert  Williford 
Curry,    Rupert   Charles 
Dale,  William  Jackson 
Daniel,  Lucien  Lamar 
Darling,  Samuel  Taylor 


Pre-Medical 

Arts 

Arts 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Journalism 

Commerce 

Journalism 

Arts 

Vet.    Medicine 

Commerce 

Arts 

Science 

Agriculture 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Home  Econ. 

Arts 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Pharmacy 

Commerce 

Journalism 

Arts 

Science 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Pre-Medical 

Arts 

Journalism 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Journalism 

Science 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Forestry 

Commerce 

Home    Econ. 

Commerce 

Commerce 


Pre-Medical 


Savannah 

Ringgold 

Washington 

Columbus 

Albany 

Athens 

Athens 

Decatur 

Monroe 

Donalsonville 

Barnesville 

Tifton 

Athens 

Gainesville 

Millwood 

Athens 

Marietta 

Lawrenceville 

Savannah 

Augusta 

LaFayette 

Athens 

Opp,   Ala. 

Athens 

Colbert 

Flint 

Jesup 

Cairo 

Atlanta 

Atlanta 

Monroe 

Savannah 

Waynesboro 

Coleman 

Dalton 

Shellman 

Athens 

Douglas 

Winterville 

Edison 

Athens 

Athens 

Moultrie 

Leesburg 
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Dasher.  John   Robert.   Jr.  Commerce 

David,  William   Paul  Forestry 

Davidovitch,   John  Commerce 

Davis,   Charles  Edward  Arts 

Davis,  Edward.  Jr.  Agriculture 

Davis,   Roy  Education 

Davis.  Troy  A.  Civ.   Eng. 

Day,    Roy    Baker  Commerce  Da1 

Dekle,   Cecil   Kermit  Commerce 

Dickens.   Marion   Bailey  Education 

Dickerson,  Henry  Hoke  Agriculture 
Dickerson,    Walter    Gary 

Dickson,  Henry  Samuel  Agriculture 

Dillard,   Stephen  Horace  Pre-Mcdical 

Dismukes,    Arthur    F.  Journalism 
Dobbs,    O.    R.,    Jr. 

Dover,   Theophilus   Walter  Pre-Medical 

Downing,   Jane  Arts 

Drake,   Frank   Magruaer  Science 

Driver,    Edmond    Bradley  Commerce 

Duke,    Lewis    Jenkins  Agriculture 

Duncan,  Ira  J.  Agriculture 

Earnest,    Martha    Jane  Arts 

Earnest,   Robert  Lee  Agriculture 

Easterlin,    A.    E.  Commerce 

Easterling,  Allen  Wade  Commerce 
E'berhardt,  Robert  Toombs,   Jr.         Medicine 

Edwards,  LMa  Elizabeth  Home  Econ. 

Ellis,    Robert    B.  Pro-Medical 

Ellison,  George  William  Civ.  Eng. 

Estroff,   Maxwell  Joseph  Commerce 

Etheridge,    Eddie   Blanche  Home    Econ. 

Eve,  Arthur  Emmerson,   Jr.  Forestry 

Ezell,    James   Ridley  Commerce 

Farmer,   Boyd  William  Agriculture 

Fawcett,  Annie  Arts 

Fears,    Robert   Francis  Commerce 

Fctzer,  L.  W.  Commerce 

Fincher,  Sarah  Phys.    Educ. 

Fisher,    Harry  Carver  Commerce 

Ford,   Earl  Agriculture 

Franklin,   Russell   D.  Forestry 

Franklin,    Robert   E.  Commerce 

Fredericks,   Allison   B.,   Jr.  Elec.   Eng. 


Valdosta 

Atlanta 

Columbus 

Amerlcus 

Kingsland 

Burord 

Athens 

rson   Springs,   Ky. 

Stillmore 

Ocilla 

Elberton 

Homerville 

Carnesville 

Davisboro 

Columbus 

Athens 

Ellijay 

Atlanta 

Summerville 

Columbus 

Fowlstown 

Bowdon  Junction 

Athens 

Bowdon  Junction 

Americus 

Glennville 

Comer 

Dublin 

Alpharetta 

Augusta 

Louisville 

Mrlner 

Asheville,   N.    C. 

Hillsboro 

Martin 

Savannah 

Madison 

Marlow 

Cave    Springs 

Atlanta 

Sylvester 

Eastman 

Pulaski 

Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 
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Freeman,  R.  B.  Commerce 

Frye,   Porter  Agriculture 

Gabbett,  Martha  Science 

Gallis,  Anthony  Pre-Medical 

Gardner,  Doris  W.  Home   Econ. 

Garland,  John  W.  Science 

Garrard,   Frank  U.,   Jr.  Pre-Law 

Gay,  Otis  Franklin  Science 

Gignililiat,  Helen  H.  Science 

Glcaton,   Edwin  Shaw  Agriculture 

Gordon,    James  Augustus  Arts 

Gorovitz,    Sam  Science 

Gortatowsky,  Henry  K.  Commerce 

Goss,   Robert  E.  Commerce 

Graham,    Thomas   J.  Agriculture 

Gray,  Claude  Nelson  Commerce 

Griffeth,  Mildred  Education 

Grggs,   Harold   Porter  Pre-Medical 

Groover,  Sarah  Wynelle  Phys.  Educ. 

Gwyn,   Charles   R.,   Jr.  Agriculture 

Hafer,  Harris     H.  Commerce 

Hailey,   Hugh   E.  Arts 

Hale,  John  P.,  Jr.  Science 

Hall,   Edward   Tilden  Commerce 

Hall,   Adolph    Kenneth  Pre-Medical 

Hamilton,  Sarah  Caroline  Arts 

Hancock,    Robert   Dudley  Agriculture 

Hanson,  Wesley  T.,  Jr.  Civ.   En'g. 

Hardy,  James  G.  Commerce 

Harper,  Sage  Pre-Medical 

Harrington,    Era  Home  Econ. 

Harrison,  James  Clarence,  Jr.  Pre-Medical 

Harrison,  Ruth  Home   Econ. 

Harvey,  H.  W.,  Jr.  Science 

Hayes,  Hoke  Smith  Agriculture 

Head,   Helen  Ernestine  Home   Econ. 

Head,  Sidney  A.  Forestry 

Henges,  Anna   Lillian  Journalism 

Henry,  William   Conley  Commerce 

Higdon,   Sam   Parrott  Commerce 

Hirsch,  Samuel  D.  Commerce 

Hiscock,  William  David  Vet.    Medicine 

Hix,  Herman  D.  Agriculture 

Hodges,   Gerald  T.  Elec.   Eng. 


Atlanta 

Clarkesville 

Savannah 

Andalusia,    Ala. 

Townsend 

Barnesville 

Coumbus 

Athens 

Pine or a 

Arlington 

Athens 

Savannah 

Albany 

Locust  Grove 

Washington 

Locust    Grove 

Athens 

Marietta 

Toccoa 

Zebulon 

Ft.  Valley 

Hartwell 

Maysville 

Dublin 

Hahira 

Dalton 

Savannah 

Smyrna 

Atlanta 

Wray 

Dexter 

Augusta 

Kite 

Athens 

Eastanollee 

Athens 

Jefferson 

Savannah 

Athens 

Cairo 

Savannah 

Dixie 

Danielsville 

Loganville 
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Hodgson,   Fred  Grady  Science 

HoUnayer,  Stephen  Popper  Arts 

Hollis.    M.    D.  Elec.    Eng. 

Holt,  Daniel  Vergil,  Jr.  Commerce 

Hood,   Dorothy  Home   Econ. 

Hood,  Samuel  Commerce 

Hope,  Charles  Anderson  Arts 

Howell,   (Maude   S.  Commerce 

Hoy.nes,    William    Bent  Science 

Hubbard,    Buell,    Jr.  Science 

Hudson,  Benjamin  Beeland  Pre-Dental 
Hughes,    Claude    \Y. 

Hughs,  Marvin  Pierce  Commerce 

Hulbert,  Marie  Jones  Arts 

Hurst,    Cecil   Pace  Arts 

Hushinsky,  Sam  P.  Commerce 

Hutchinson,  Homer  B.  Elec.    Eng. 

Hutcheson,  Lee  Commerce 

Iverson,  Robert  L.  Commerce 

Jackson,    Dorothy    Isabelle  Arts 

Jackson,  Edward  Wiltsie  Commerce 

Jackson,    Evelyn  Home  Econ. 

Jacobs,    Loyd    Louis  Pre-Medical 

Jardine,   Dan   Arthur  Pre-Medical 

Jessup,   William   Lee  Commerce 

Johnson,    Bernard    Coleman  Arts 

Johnson,   Duskin  Joseph,  Jr.  Commerce 

Johnson.   Leonard   Ferdinand  Journalism 

Johnson,    Zachary   Morris  Commerce 

Johnston,    E.    C.  Pre-Medical 

Joiner,   George  Jefferson,   Jr.  Commerce 

Jolley,   Joseph   P.  Arts 

Jones,    Wilburn    D.  Agriculture 

Joselove,   J.   F.  Pre-Law 

Kellogg,   Forest  Edwin  Agriculture 

Kelley,   Weddington    H.  Arts 

Kilpatrick.    Anne  Home  Econ. 

Kingman,    Katherine  Home  Econ. 

Lacey,    Marjorie   Elizabeth  Pre-Medical 

Langford,   George   R.  Education 

Lankford,    George    McCauley  Commerce 

Lasseter,   Bill  Civ.    Eng. 

Lee,    J.   Harry  Science 

Leonard,    Emorv   S.  Commerce 


Atlanta 

Albany 

Ft.    Monroe,  Va. 

Albany 

t 'alum  bus 

commerce 

Gainesville 

Suffolk,  Va. 

Savannah 

Newnan 

Columbus 

Oakwood 

Newnan 

Augusta 

Newnan 

Arlington 

Rochelle 

Jonesboro 

Athens 

Athens 

Schenectady.  N.   Y. 

Newnan 

Douglas 

Eastman 

Athens 

Gainesville 

Watkinsville 

Alma 

Walden 

Camilla 

Comer 

Adrian 

Williston,   Fla. 

Chamblee 

Palmetto 

Athens 

Ft.   Benning 

Union  Park,  Fla. 

Danielsville 

Lyons 

Fitzgerald 

Way  cross 

Waycross 
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Levington,   Herbert  Pre-Dental 

Levkoff,  Sanford  Abram  Commerce 

Lewis,  Hal  Graham  Arts 

Lightfoot,  Dozier  Millard  Commerce 

Lokey,  Thomas  Hamilton  Arts 

Looney  Helen   Victoria  Home  Econ. 

Lott,   Oscar,   Jr.  Commerce 

Lott,  Thomas  Purse  Commerce 

Loveless,   Oliver  Frederick  Agriculture 

Lunsford,  W.   F.  Arts 

Lyiles,   Claud   Pariter  Commerce 

Maddox,   John  W.  Arts 

Maffett,   Herbert   Sidney  Commerce 

Magill,  Jack  Commerce 

Mallard,   John  Clyde  Agriculture 

Manley,    William    Fletcher  Arts 

Manning,   Mary   W.  Home  Econ. 

Manning,    Mildred  Education 

Marchbanks,  Delia   M.  Home  Econ. 

Markey,   John  M.  Arts 

Martin,    Edward    Chandler  Commerce 

Martin,  Gerald  W.  Civ.   Eng. 

Martin,  Harold  H.  Journalism 

Maxwell,   Ben  Reese  Agriculture 

Maxwell,    James   E.  Pre-Medical 

Maynard,  Marvin  Junius  Civ.   Eng. 

Meakin,    Sophie  Lou  Education 

Meeks,   Alton   Phinizy  Pre-Medical 

Meil,  Patrick  Hues  Commerce 

Meltzer,    Louis   L.  Pre-Medical 

Mercer,  James  A.  Arts 

Michael,  James  William  Civ.   Eng. 

Middleton,    Osgood    Dilworth  Pre-Medical 

Miller,  Dorothy  Commerce 

Miller,  John  Lamar  Commerce 

Mitchell,  John  Hubert  Agriculture 

Moncrief,  Millard  Snow  Agriculture 

Montgomery,   Claud    Howard  Commerce 

Mooney,  William   Cotter  Commerce 

Moore,   Donald   LaVerne  Elec.   Eng. 

Moore,  Jonathan  Threatt.  Jr.  Pre-Law 

Morgan,    Charles  A.,  Jr.  Commerce 

Murphy,    Richard    William  Arts 

Murray,   Oscar   Beryl  Pre-Medical 


Savannah 

Augusta 

Greensboro 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Winterville 

Waycross 

Waycross 

Thomasville 

Watkinsville 

Marshallville 

Rome 

Atlanta 

Hartwell 

Statesboro 

Madison 

Marietta 

Fitzgerald 

Gainesville 

Waycross 

Moultrie 

Brooklyn,   X.   Y. 

Commerce 

Rydal 

Lexington 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Nicholls 

Athens 

Tennille 

Athens 

Atkinson 

Allenhurst 

Iron  City 

Lavonia 

Albany 

Commerce 

Newnan 

Athens 

Jackson 

Columbus 

Savannah 

Rossville 
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Myers,    Sadie   McCoy  Arts* 

Mi-Arthur,    Henry    Duncan  Commerce 

McClung,  Jim  Hill  Vet.   Medicine 

McCord,  Frank  Commerce 

McCord,   James  R.  Forestry 

McCoy,  W.  Sumter  Commerce 

McDonald.    James   J.  Commerce 

McDonald,    William    Francis  Commerce 

McDuffie,  Gertrude  Home    Econ. 

McGaughey,   Cliff  ir.  Commerce 

McGregor,    Joan  Journalism 

McKenney,    Henry    Reid  Commerce 

McMillen,  Wallace   Lee  Pharmacy 

McRae,  Mary  Dorcas  Education 

McTigue,  Joe  Commerce 

McWhirter,    Lucy   Elizabeth  Journalism 

Newton,  Albert   Sidney  Agriculture 

Nix,  Joseph   D.  Agriculture 

Nunn,    Patrick    Claiborne  Commerce 

Odum,    Sam  Commerce 

Odum,  Frances  Science 

Oglesby,   Mabel   Argyle  Arts 

O'Neill,  James  Howard  Pre-Medical 

Orr,   James   Darby  Agriculture 

Osborne,    David    Francis  Education 
Owen,   Henry   Pierce 

Park,   Hugh   Alonzo,    Jr.  Arts 

Park,    Mary   Holt  Education 

Parker,    Wilmer    Alfred  Commerce 

Parks,   Jack  J.  Commerce 

Parr,   Jack   E.  Civ.    Eng. 

Patz,   Madelyn  Phys.    Educ. 

Payne,    Calvin    Lee  Arts 

Payne,    Rufus   Floyd  Pre-Medical 

Pennington,  Winnie  Lou  Home   Econ. 

Phillips,  Jewett  Allen  Commerce 

Phillips,    Mary  Whit  Home   Econ. 

Pittman,    Clarence  Arts 

Powell,   Hattie  Home  Econ. 
Prickett,   Leila 

Prosser,   Julian   B.  Agriculture 

Rabun,    William    Franklin  Commerce 

Rasnake,   James   Hamilton  Science 
Rauschenberg,   Gernardt  Henry         Commerce 


Athens 

McGregor 

Dawson 

Covington 

Covington 

Abbeville,  S.    C. 

Cuthbert 

CainesviHe 

Carnesvile 

Atlanta 

Athens 

Woodbury 

Pittsburg 

Mt.  Vernon 

Athens 

Millen 

Commerce 

Davisboro 

Waycross 

Covington 

Athens 

Union    Point 

Tennille 

Watkinsville 

McDonough 

Tennille 

Athens 

Millen 

Newnan 

Athens 

Elberton 

Danielsville 

Copperhill,    Tenn. 

Dexter 

Athens 

Monroe 

Commerce 

Sylvester 

Athens 

Sandersville 

Vidalia 

Atlanta 

Dalton 
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Reeder,  Thos.  H.,  Jr.  Commerce 

Rehberg,    John   Melvm  Agriculture 

Reid,  Prances  Ellington  Arts 

Reid,  Robert  Lee  Agriculture 

Rich,  William  G.  Commerce 

Richardson,   Tom  V.  Vet.  Medicine 

Rivers,  William  Fay  Agriculture 

Robinson,   Henry    Grady  Arts 

Roden,    Roger  Journalism 

Rogers,  W.  D.,  Jr.  Pre-Medical 
Ross,  Alexander  M.,  III. 

Roux,  Horace  Remshart  Pre-Dental 

Rowland,    Ernest   Cleve  Pharmacy 

Ryals,  James  Harris  Pre-Law 

Saffold,   Thomas   P.  Pre-Law 

Sailors,   Edith  Carolyn  Phys.  Educ. 

Samuels,   Jeanette  Phys.  Educ. 

Sanford,  Sandford  W.  Arts 

Sawyer,  Samuel  Theodore,  Jr.  Agriculture 

Scarborough,  E'ber  Leila  Arts 

Schilling,    Oharles   Frederick  Arts 

Schmidt,  Henry  Louis,  Jr.  Arts 

Schuessler,    Wesley  Commerce 

Scoggins,  Clifford  Commerce 

Searcy,   Floyd  H.  Commerce 

Selman,  Joseph  Robert  Journalism 

Sewell,    Chesley    Hoke  Science 

Shackelford,   Powers   Williard  Commerce 

Sharpley,  John  Gartner  PreJMedical 
Shepherd,    Edward    Porterfield         Journalism 

Shull,   Robert  Eugene  Civ.   Eng. 

iS'ibley,  George  Royal,  Jr.  Commerce 

Sims,  Vivian  Lee  Education 

Skinner,  Egan  Greer,  Jr.  Commerce 

Slaughter,  Nell  Home  Econ. 

Smith,  Ernest  ;M.  Arts 

Smith,    Henry    Clifford  Commerce 

Smith,  Hal   M.  Commerce 

Smith,  Fred  Loyd  Agriculture 

Smith,  Louise  A.  Arts 

Smith,   Palmer  M.  Forestry 

Smith,,  Warren  R.  Commerce 

Spetch,   Dorothy   C.  Arts 

Spiers,    James   Franklin  Forestry 


Atlanta 

Cairo 

Leaksvilde,    N.    C. 

Bowdon   Junction 

Bainbridge 

Hartwell 

Stapleton 

Spring    Place 

Athens 

Pittsburg 

Chicago,  111. 

Savannah 

Pittsburg 

Savannah 

S'avannah 

Athens 

Thomson 

Augusta 

Denton 

Athens 

Marietta 

Augusta 

Roanoke,  Ala. 

Athens 

Cairo 

Atlanta 

Lavonia 

Greenville 

Savannah 

Columbus 

Lexington 

Augusta 

Colbert 

Atlanta 

Athens 

McDonough 

Columbus 

McRae 

Thomson 

Athens 

Athens 

Barnesville 

Augusta 

Brooklet 


L'Tv 
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Spiers,    Rassie  E. 
Stanley,   Burwell   P. 
Starr,   I.   M.,  Jr. 

Stein.   Jean 
Stephens.   Earnest  L. 
Stephens.  James  F. 
Stevens.    Witmer   Jennings 
Stewart,   W.   S. 
Still,  Ruby  Lillian 
Stocks,   Joe   T. 
Stokely,    Ernestine 
Story,  Earl   Paschal 
Strain,  Ben  Bradford 
Slrickland,   Fisher 
S'tiother,  Francis  Coleman 
Sturtevant,    Lillian    Bl. 
Talmadge,  Sam  McNeill 
Tarver,  Francis  L. 
Tate,  Fairsh   Carter 
Tatum,   George   Wilbur 
Tharpe,  W.  D.,  Jr. 
Thomas,    Ernest    Walburn 
Thomas,  Hunter  W. 
Thomas,  John  W. 
Thompson,  Delmar 
Thompson,   Richard   A. 
Thompson,   William   G. 
Thornton,   Vester   E. 
Tibbetts,    Carl    Ussery 
Ticknor,  Wm.   E. 
Tietze,  Richard  G. 
Tillman.    John 
Titus,    Robert   U. 
Todd,   Elsie   Estehe 
Tomberlin,  Thelma 
Tracy,   William   S. 
Turner,   Wilmer  W. 
Unchurch,   Charles  Burnard 
Usher,  Wiley  R. 
Vaughan,    Albert    B. 
Vinson,   Thomas   M.,   Jr. 
Wadley,  W.  M. 
Walker,   Josephine 
Wall.    Margaret 


Journalis 

Civ.  Eng. 

Science 

Phys.  Educ. 

Arts 

Pre-Medical 

Pre-Medical 

Agriculture 

Home  Econ. 

Agriculture 

Arts 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Pharmacy 

Commerce 

Phys.  Educ. 

Arts 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Forestry 

Commerce 

Commerce 
Arts 

Agriculture 
Commerce 

Commerce 
Civ.  Eng. 
Arts 

Pre-Medical 
Pre-Medical 
Forestry 
Home  Econ. 
Home   Econ. 
Commerce 
Science 
Civ.  Eng. 
Pre-Medical 

Commerce 
Commerce 

Arts 


Lincolnton 

Athens 

Lithonia 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dublin 

Cartersville 

Athens 

Ochlochnee 

Monroe 

Leesburg 

Crawford 

Appling 

Dalton 

Royston 

Perry 

Savannah 

Athens 

Guyton 

Fairmount 

Ft.   Gaines 

Ft.   Gaines 

Athens 

Atlanta 

Tennille 

Tennille 

Cedartown 

Savannah 

Watkinsville 

Athens 

Albany 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y. 

Quitman 

Fort  Valley 

Winterville 

Shingler 

Sylvester 

McDonough 

Athens 

Springfield 

La  Grange 

Valdosta 

Waycross 

Athens 

Richland 
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Walter,   Leonard  D.  Agriculture  Stonewall,    Miss. 

Walters,  Allen  Jackson  Commerce  Eastonollee 

Walton,   Leon   Monroe  Commerce  Atlanta 

Warnell,   Harold  B.  Commerce  Pembroke 

Warren,  James  Ben  Commerce  Athens 

Warthom,  Albert  Pre-Medical  Roopville 

Watson,  Maurice  B.  Commerce  Athens 

Waugh,  Armin  Chas.  Science  Atlanta 

Weatherly,    Kingsley  Atlanta 

Weems,  Julian  T.,  Jr.  Science  McDonough 

Wehunt,  Winnie  Lee  Home  Econ.  Winterville 

Weinstein,  Abe  Arts  Macon 

Weitz,  Frank  Arts  Savannah 

West,  Charles  C  Arts  Macon 

Westbrook,   J.   C.  Arts  Searing,    Fla. 

Westbrook,  J.   R.  Science  Ha 

White,  Henrietta  Home  Econ.  Chipley 

Whittle,   Emory  Agriculture  Dexter 

Wilder,   Buford   Sanders  Agriculture  Musella 

Wilkins,  S.   B.,  Jr.  Arts  Athens 

Williams,  Herbert  Maxwell  Commerce  Atlanta 

Williams,  James  Addison,  Jr.  Journalism  Winterville 

Williams,  Jas.   D.  Pre-Medicai  Stockton 

Williams,  Mary  Frances  Home   Econ.  Atlanta 

Williams,    R.    E.  Stockton 

Wilson,    Berry  Pre-Law  Owensboro,   Ky. 

Wilson,   Hal   M.  Science  Savannah 

Wingfield.    Joe    Alexander  Civ.  Eng.  Athens 

Winston,    A.    Penn,    Jr.  Agriculture  Athens 

Witcher,  Robt.  Hale  Science  Carlton 

Wolff,   Bernard  P.  Pre-Medical  Atlanta 

Wood,  May  Emma  Home  Econ.  Cave  Springs 

Woods,  Ferris  Whitney,  Jr.  Commerce  Atlanta 

Woodward,  M.  S.,  Jr.  Commerce  Barnesville 

Woody,    John    C.  Agriculture  Danielsville 

Young,    Melba  Journalism  Valdosta 

Zeesman,   Bennie  Milan 

FIRST  YEAR  LAW  STUDENTS 

Adcox,    Neil   Victor    Albany 

Aderhold,    Hugh    R.    East    Point 

Almand,   David   Julian Conyers 

Ansley,    William    B.    Decatur 

Barron,    Alfred    Lee    Rome 
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Birchmore,    Harrison    Agnew    Athens 

Bird,    A.    J..    Jr.    Metter 

Bivins,  James  McAlpin Moultrie 

Black,    William   H.    Valdosta 

Blum,    Irving    Philip    Athens 

Bradley,    Glenn    Walter    Athens 

Broach,    Thomas    Rudolph    Putney 

Bryson.    C.    T.    Atlanta 

Bryson,    Frank    Atlanta 

Buchanan,   James   H.    Jackson 

Butler,    Heywood   Dixon,    Jr.    Atlanta 

Byrd,  Edward  Duke Lakeland 

Byrd,   Foy   Andrew Macon 

Caldwell,  Andrew  Jack Marietta 

Camp,   Walter   Ernest    Tate 

Carr,   Robert   L. Athens 

Clark,   William  F. Gainesville 

Clarke,    Peter   Francis,   Jr.    Atlanta 

Clemmons,   Robert  Slaton Rome 

Coleman,    John    S.    Chappelle,    S.    C. 

Cook,    Wright    Virgil    Atlanta 

Crawford,  Thurston  Carroll Columbus 

Gumming,   John  Freeman Rome 

Curran,   Jack    Atlanta 

Davenport,  Maxwell  Hampton Norcross 

Dunwody,   Donald Atlanta 

Edrington,    Edward    Athens 

Epting,    Eugene    Albert    Athens 

Farantos,   George   C.    Athens 

Flournoy,   Thomas   Maffett Columbus 

Floyd,  John  F. Cochran 

Glenn,  Henry  Robertson Athens 

Haralson,    Frank    Conley Blairsville 

Harris,  Frank  Hardigree Winder 

Haygood,  Oscar  Williford Athens 

Hays,  James  E.,  Jr. Montezuma 

Hefferman,  Henry  Joseph Augusta 

Hines,   Thomas  McComb    Milledgeville 

Hughes,  Claud   D Tallulah   Falls 

Hughes,  N.   B. Atlanta 

Huston,    Mack    D.    Columbus 

Jackson,    Earl    Holcomb    Athens 

Kaplan,    Sam    Uvalda 

Keen,  George  L.,  Jr. Macon 
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Kingery,  Andrew  Jackson Summit 

Kopple,   Albert   M.    Atlanta 

Kornegay,   William   Brightman . Atlanta 

Lea,  Peter  Lowry Athens 

Lissner,  John  J.,  Jr. Brunswick 

Lumpkin,  Frank  Grieve Columbus 

Magruder,   Richard  S Athens 

Mallory,  R.  B.,  Jr Clyo 

Malone,   Rosser  Adams,   Jr.    Albany 

Martin,  Joe  Bernard -, Hartwell 

Metz,  Junius  Davis Atlanta 

Mitchell,    Roscoe    William    Albany 

Montfort,   Eugene   Earl,   Jr. Athens 

Morton,    John   Harris    Gray 

MeClellan,   Daniel   William Ware 

MoOommons,  James  Everett Thomson 

Nixon,    Gwynn    Huxley    Augusta 

Nixon,    W   ill  ram    Fred    Newnan 

Oliver,    Joseph    McDonald    Savannah 

Palmour,  James  Ernest,  Jr. Gainesville 

Paschal,    Paul   Holmes Monroe 

Peeler,   Julian   C.    Woodland 

Persons,   Robert   Ogden Forsyth 

Polhill,    Rutherford    B.    Rome 

Rawls,   Ben   Hill Wrightsville 

Redman,    John   Arthur    Jackson 

Ringel,  Hubert  Arthur Atlanta 

Robinson,   James   Marion Elberton 

Rogers,    Jack    Rome 

Rose,  John  Graham Athens 

Rotihstein,    Bennie    Gainesville 

Scott,  Thomas  J. Valdosta 

Shensky,    Meyer   E.    Savannah 

S'ims,   Thomas   Bryant Douglas 

Smith,  James  Henry,  Jr. Griffin 

Spencer,  S.  M. Eutaw,  Ala. 

Stelling,  Howard  Cree Augusta 

Strange,   Dick   E.    Sherman,   Texas 

Stuckey,  William   Sylvester Eastman 

Surface,  Thomas   J.    Christiansburg,    Va. 

Swanson,    William    Russell ! Fairburn 

Taylor,   John   D.,   Jr.    Summerville 

Threlkeld,  Harry  H.,  Jr. Albany 

Todd,  Peyton  H.,   Jr. Atlanta 
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Waugh,    Richard    Gordon    Albany 

Weinstein,    Julius    Macon 

Whatley,  John  C,  Jr. Augusta 

White,  Edmondson  Ware Athens 

White,    John    H.    Alabama 

Wightman,  J.  D. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Willis,  Clarence  Hill Barnesville 

Wingfied,    Robt.    S.    Athens 

Withers,    Wm.    Banks Moultrie 

Wright.    John   Goode    Philomath 

SECOND    YEAR    LAW    STUDENTS 

Ansley,  David   Henry Decatur 

Blackshear,  Joseph  Henry Gainesville 

Blount,  John  Jacob,  Jr. Hawkinsville 

Boyett,    Edwin   Sanford    Blakely 

Brinson,   M.   E.,   Jr. Waycross 

Buffington,  Joseph   Evan Union   City 

Chaille,  Wm.   Jackson Hawkinsville 

Collins,  Joe  M. Cartersville 

Collins,   William   Burt Rome 

Crim,   Elmer   Barrett Manchester 

Dasher,  Zeno  Vanse Marlow 

Dobbs,   Emmett  Oliver Barnesville 

Doyle,  Robert  Ober Royston 

Estes,  Roy  Edwin Athene 

Ewing,  William  Bryan Lawrenceville 

Falligant,   Robert   E.    Thunderbolt 

Fetzer,   George   William,   Jr.    Marlow 

Finger,    John    W.         Gainesville 

Fricks,  James  Lunsford Rising  Fawn 

Grayson,   Leon    Harman    Savannah 

Green,  John  Linton Athens 

Haley,    Sanford    Eugene    Athens 

Haskin,    David    Macon 

Hodges,    Marie    Loganville 

Hughes,  John   Edward Atlanta 

Izlar,    Durham    Wright    Waycross 

Jacobson,   Roy  Hildreth Atlanta 

Jenkins,   Albert   Felton    Danielsville 

Jennette,  John  R. Athens 

Jennings,  Rufus   Bridges Dawson 

Johnson,  Joseph   A. Albany 
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Johnston,    Coy   Kelley    Gibson 

Kemp,   Wilson , Atlanta 

Kline,  William  Anderson,  Jr. Columbus 

Leavy,    Clarence    Howard,    Jr.    Brunswick 

Levy,    Hyman   S?idney    Savannah 

Lewis,  Walton  Felker Monroe 

Malavis,    George   Stephens Columbus 

Milhollin,    J.    H.    Broxton 

Miller,  Walter  Herbert Bainbridge 

Mitchell,  Louis  Hamburger Columbus 

Mitchell,  William  Alexander,  Jr. Gainesville 

Morris,  Hollis  Earl Atlanta 

Morris,    John    Robert    Douglasville 

McCrary,    Herdis   Wilburn    Bicknell,    Ind. 

McCutchen,  Frank  Kelly Dalton 

Preston,  Prince  H.,  Jr. Statesboro 

Sala,  Weldon  Lea Atlanta 

Shearouse,    F.    Hartridge    Springfield 

Stewart,    Gregory    Edward    Fitzgerald 

Thomason,  Owen  W. Columbus 

Thompson,   Leonard   E.    Milledgeville 

Upson,  Marie Athens 

Walden,   Spencer   C,    Jr. Albany 

Watts,    Seaborn    Ernest    Athens 

Webb,    Joe,    Jr.    Elberton 

Wiggins,  Ralph  Lionelle Avera 

Wilkinson,    James    Cunningham    Newnan 

THIRD  YEAR  LAW  STUDENTS 

Barnes,  Joseph  McMiller Waycross 

Block,   Lester   Harwood    Atlanta 

Block,  Richard  Nelson Atlanta 

Broadnax,   John  Ellis Atlanta 

Burns,    James   Calhoun    Athens 

Burpee,   George  Towns Athens 

Hay    Isaac  Kline Covington 

Joel,    Jake    Brandt    Athens 

Kilpatrick,    Martin   Edward    Athens 

Larsen,    William    W.,    Jr.    Dublin 

Markel,    Irvin   S. Atlanta 

Markel,   Lewis    Atlanta 
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McKay,  Gavin   D. Athens 

McRitchie.  Thomas  Berry,  Jr. Newnan 

Shattuck,    Horace   DeWitt    LaFayette 

Smith,    Lamar    Nesbitt Clayton 

Smith,    Robert    Wilson,    Jr.    Gainesville 

Thomas,   Maurice  Clay Macon 

Young,    William    Hall    Columbus 


Part  X 

THE  BRANCH  COLLEGES 

A.  The  Medical  College. 

B.  The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. 

C.  The  School  of  Technology. 

D.  The  Georgia  State  College  for  Women. 

E.  The  State  Teachers  College. 

F.  The  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths. 

G.  The  Georgia  State  Woman's  College. 
H.  The  Bowden  State  Normal  College. 

I.       The  South  Georgia  A.  &  M.  College. 
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THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

Augusta,  Georgia 


CALENDAR 

1928 


September   20th   and   21st,   Thursday  and  Friday 

Entrance   Examinations  and  Re-examinations 

September    22nd,    Saturday Registration 

September    24th,    Monday Instruction    Begins 

November    29th,    30th,    and    December    1st,    Thursday,    Friday, 

and    Saturday   Thanksgiving   Holidays 

December  8th,  Saturday First  Trimester  Ends 

December  21st,  Friday,  1:00  P.  M Christmas  Recess  Begins 

1929 

January   2nd,   Wednesday Instruction    Resumed 

January    19th,    Saturday,    Lee's    Birthday Holiday 

February  22nd,  Friday,  Washington's  Birthday Holiday 

March  9th,  Saturday Second  Trimester  Ends 

May  27th  to  June  1st,  inclusive Examination  Week 

June  3rd Commencement 

BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS 
HON.    ENOCH   CALLAWAY President 


HON.   ENOCH   CALLAWAY Augusta 

HON.   WILLIAM   H.   BARRETT Augusta 

HON.   JOSEPH   S.   DAVIS Albany 

HON.   WILLIAM   H.    FLEMING Augusta 

HON.   JAMES   B.  NEVIN Atlanta 

HON.   ALEXANDER  A.   LAWRENCE Savannah 

DR.    E.    T.    COLEMAN Graymont 

DR.  GUY  G.  LUNSFORD Weston 

DR.   HENRY  W.   SHAW Augusta 


MR.  GEORGE  P.  BATES,  DR.  CARLTON  H.  MARYOTT, 

Treasurer.  Secretary. 
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FACULTY 


CHARLES  MERCER  SNELLING,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Chancellor. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  GOODRICH,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Dean. 
RICHARD  VANDERHORST  LAMAR,  M.D.,  Assistant  Dean. 


JAMES   MERIWEATHER  HULL,    M.D.,   Clinical  Professor  of   Oph- 
thalmology,  Otology,   Laryngology,   and   Rhinology. 

THEODORE  EUGENE  OERTEL,  M.D.,  P.A.C.S.,  Clinical  Professor  of 

EUGENE  EDMUND  MURPHEY,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

WILLIAM    HENRY    GOODRICH,    A.B.,    M.D.,    F.A.C.S.,    Clinical    Pro- 
fessor of  Gynecology. 

NOEL  McHENRY  MOORE,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

CHARLES  WILLIAMS  CRANE,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,   Clinical  Professor  of 
Surgery. 

WILLIAM  CRISSY  KELLOGG,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Laryngology. 

HENRY   MIDDLETON   MICHAEL,    M.D.,    F.A.C.S.,    Clinical    Professor 
of  Orthopedic   Surgery. 

WILLIAM   RICHARDSON   HOUSTON,   A.M.,   M.D.,   Clinical   Professor 
of  Medicine. 

RICHARD  VANDERHOST  LAMAR,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology. 

CARLTON  HOWARD  MARYOTT,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  SALANT,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmac- 
ology. 

ANDREW  JONES  KILPATRICK,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

CARLISLE  SANFORD  LENTZ,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration. 

VIRGIL  PRESTON  SYDENSTRICKER.  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P..  Professor 
of  Medicine. 

JOSEPH  AKERMAN,  A.B.,  F.A.C.S.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

LYSANDER   PALMER   HOLMES,   M.D.,    Professor   of   Clinical    Roent- 
genology. 

RALPH    HILL    CHANEY,    A.B..    A.M.,    M.D.,    F.A.C.S..    Professor    of 
Surgery. 

WILLIAM  ANTHONY  MULHERIN,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatrics. 

GEORGE    ALBERT    TRAYLOR,    B.Sc.    M.D..    F.A.C.S.,    Clinical    Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery. 

CHARLES  IVERSON  BRYANS    M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalm 
ology  and  Otology. 

ASBURY  HULL,  M.D..  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
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GUY    TALMADGE    BERNARD,    M.D..    F.A.C.S.,    Clinical    Professor    of 
Surgery  and  Dermatology. 

MISS  ALICE  F.   STEWART,  R.N..   Director  of  Nurses. 

HINTON  JAMES  BAKER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

GEORGE  TURNER  HORNE.  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

ROBERT  LEWIS  RHODES,  A.B.,  M.D.,   F.A.C.S.,  Associate  Professor 
of   Surgery. 

EVERARD   ANSLEY   WILCOX,    B.S.,   A.M..    M.D.,    F.A.C.S.,   Associate 
Professor  of  Gynecology. 

PAUL  EATON,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

WILLIAM    JOHNSTON    CRANSTON,    M.D.,    Associate    Professor    of 
Medicine. 

GEORGE  LOMBARD  KELLY,   A.B.,  B.S.M.,   M.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor  of  Anatomy. 

EDGAR  R.  PUND,  A.B.,  M.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 

JOSEPH  KRAFKA,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

WILLIAM   WHATLEY   BATTEY,   M.A.,   M.D.,   Associate   Professor   of 
Surgery. 

JAMES  HARVEY  BUTLER,  M.D..  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

WILLIAM    HENRY   ROBERTS.    M.D.,   Associate    Professor   of   Genito- 
urinary Diseases. 

HENRY  WILLIAM  SHAW,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

JOSEPH  RIGHTON  ROBERTSON,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Genito- 
urinary  Diseases. 

ALBERT  ALONZO  DAVIDSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

THOMAS  GIBSON  BROOKS.  B.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

ELLIOTT  TORREY  ADAMS.  S.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Chem- 
istry. 

FORREST   DRAPER  McCREA,   B.S.,   M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Assistant  Professor 
in  Physiology   and   Pharmacology. 

FREEMAN  C.  McCLURE,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine. 

M.   C.   BAINES,   M.D.,   Lecturer   on   Psychiatry. 

JOHN  COSKERY  WRIGHT,  M.D.,   Associate  in  Gynecology. 

HENRY  PIERCE  HARRELL,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Pediatrics. 

MONTE  PRESTON  AGEE,  M.D..  Associate  in  Gynecology. 

CLAUDE   McKINLEY  BURPEE,   B.S.,   M.D.,   Instructor   in  Pediatrics. 

*  HENRY  GETZEN  MEALING,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

SAMUEL  JOSEPH  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology 
and  Otology. 

WADE   RAMSEY   BEDINGFIELD.    A.B.,   M.D.,    Clinical   Instructor   in 
Ophthalmology. 

PETER  BURUM  WRIGHT,   M.D.,   Instructor  in   Surgery. 

CHARLES  DOUGLAS  WARD.  B.S..  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 


•  On  leavo  of  absence. 
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IRVINE  PHINIZY,   B.S.,  M.D.,   Instructor  in  Medicine. 
FRANK  LANSING  LEE,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 
ANDREW  AUGUSTUS  WALDEN,   M.D.,  Instructor   in  Medicine. 
FRANCIS  XAVIER  MULHERIN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
KING  WALKER  MILLIGAN,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,   Instructor  in  Medicine. 
RICHARD   LAMAR   HARRIS,   M.D.,    Instructor   in   Psychiatry. 
WILLIAM  DICKSON  JENNINGS.   M.D.,   Instructor  in  Medicine. 
JOHN  HAYES   SHERMAN,   B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor   in  Surgery. 
JOSEPH    DEWEY   GRAY,   M.D..    Instructor   in   Medicine. 
FRED  L.  DAMREN,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Preventive  Medicine;   Director 

of  Public  Health  Laboratory. 
LEWIS   H.   WRIGHT,   A.B.,    D.V.M..    M.D.,    Instructor   in   Obstetrics. 
POWELL  McCRAE  TEMPLES,  B.S.,  M.D..  Resident  Physician  and  In- 
structor in  Medicine. 
RICHARD   BYNUM  WEEKS,   M.D.,   Resident  Surgeon   and   Instructor 

in  Surgery. 
ROBERT   IRVIN  BRYSON,   M.D.,  Assistant   in   Medicine. 
WILLIAM  JOSEPH  HUSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
♦WALTER   BYRON   JAMESON,   M.D.,   Assistant   in  Pediatrics. 
DAVID    MARION    SILVER,    M.D.,    Assistant    in    Ophthalmology    and 

Otology. 
MOSES  S.  LEVY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

THOMAS  JUDSON  SASSER,  Bs.M.,  M.D.,   Assistant  in  Pathology. 
ELKIN  VOGT,   B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 
CLAUDE    RAYMOND    SMITH,    Student   Assistant   in    Chemistry. 
JACOB    LYALL    LOUIS    FRANK,    B.S.,    M.S.,    Student    Assistant    in 

Anatomy. 
MARIE   MILDRED   MASSICOT,   B.S.,   Student   Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
ALEXANDER    HAMILTON    STEVENS     Jr..    B.S.,    Senior    Fellow    in 

Public  Health. 
SARAH   LOUISE   JORDAN,   A.B.,    Junior   Fellow   in   Public   Health. 
ALVIN  BERNARD  DeLOACH,  Ph.G.,  Pharmacist. 
LOUIS  WARREN  FARGO,  M.D.,  Photographer. 
OTHER   OFFICERS 
MISS   JANIE   TURNER,   Secretary. 

DR.   LOUIS   W.   FARGO,    Secretary   Emeritus   of  Faculty. 
DR.   C.   H.   MARYOTT.    Secretary  of  Faculty. 
MISS   LOUISE   MILLIGAN.    Registrar   of  Clinic. 
MRS.    DAHLIA   McFALL,    Librarian. 

FACULTY  COMMITTEES 
Executive  Committee — Professors  Goodrich,   Chairman;    Maryott,   Sec- 
retary;   BryEns,  Murphey,  and  Lamar. 

*  Deceased. 
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Committee  on   Column    An  ubs — This  committee  is  composed  of  the 

full   time  heads  of  the  departments. 
Student    Advisory    Committee — Professors    Bryans,   Holmes,    Asbury 

Hull,  Kelly,  Maryott,  and  Rhodes. 
Committee  on  Hospjta]   and  Dispensary — Professors  Akerman,  Chaney, 

Goodrich.  Kellogg,  Lentz,  Murphey,   Rhodes,  and  Sydenstricker. 
Committee  on  Bi  iidincs  and  Grounds — Professors  Lentz  and  Maryott. 
The  Dean  is  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL 

THOMAS  BARRETT,   Chairman. 

MEMBERS  OF   THE  BOARD 

THOMAS  BARRETT,  Chairman  SAM  A.  FORTSON 

HAROLD  C.  EVE  RALEIGH     H.     DANIEL,     Mayor 

WILLIAM    B.    BELL  (Ex-Officio). 

JUDGE   J.   C.   C.   BLACK,  Jr. 

MEDICAL  BOARD 

ROBERT   L.   RHODES,   M.D.,   Chairman. 
WILLIAM    H.    GOODRICH,   M.D.,   Dean. 
EUGENE    E.   MURPHEY.    M.D. 
VIRGIL   P.    SYDENSTRICKER.   M.D. 
WILLIAM    C.    KELLOGG.    M.D. 
RALPH    H.    CHANEY,    M.D. 
JOSEPH  AKERMAN.  M.D. 
CARLISLE  S.  LENTZ.  M.D.,   Secretary. 

HOSPITAL  STAFF 

DECEMBER   31st.   1927. 
CARLISLE   S.   LENTZ,  M.D..   Superintendent. 
VIRGIL.  P.  SYDENSTRICKER,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Chief. 
EUGENE  E.  MURPHEY,  M.D..  Attending  Physician. 
WILLIAM  J.  CRANSTON.  M.D..  Assistant  Attending  Physician. 
JAMES    HARVEY    BUTLER.    M.D..    Assistant    Attending   Physician. 
RALPH  H.  CHANEY,  M.D.,  Surgeon  in  Chief. 
ROBERT   L.   RHODES,   M.D..   Attending  Surgeon. 
CHARLES  W.  CRANE,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 
GUY  T.   BERNARD,  M.D..   Attending  Surgeon. 
GEORGE  ALBERT  TRAYLOR.  M.D.,   Attending  Surgeon. 
WILLIAM  WHATLEY  BATTEY.  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 
ASBURY  HULL.  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 
WILLIAM  H.  GOODRICH.  M.D..  Attending  Gynecologist. 
GEORGE  TURNER   HORNE.  M.D..   Assistant   Attending  Gynecologist. 
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EVERARD  A.  WILCOX,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Gynecologist. 

WILLIAM  A.  MULHERIN,   M.D.,  Attending  Pediatrician. 

NOEL  M.  MOORE,  M.D.,  Attending  Pediatrician. 

HENRY  P.   HARRELL,   M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Pediatrician. 

HENRY  M.  MICHAEL,  M.D.,  Orthopedic  Surgeon. 

J.  RIGHTON  ROBERTSON,  M.D.,  Urologist. 

JAMES  M.  HULL,  M.D..   Ophthalmologist  and   Laryngologist. 

THEODORE    E.    OERTEL,    M.D.,    Ophthalmologist   and   Laryngologist. 

WILLIAM  C.  KELLOGG,  M.D.,  Ophthalmologist  and  Laryngologist. 

CHARLES   I.   BRYANS,   M.D.,  Ophthalmologist  and   Laryngologist. 

L.  PALMER  HOLMES,  M.D..  Roentgenologist. 

RICHARD  V.  LAMAR,  M.D.,   Pathologist. 

HOUSE    STAFF 

POWELL  M.  TEMPLES,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 

RICHARD  B.  WEEKS,  M.D.,  Resident  Surgeon. 

WILLIAM  H.  KELLY,  M.D..  Assistant  Resident  Physician. 

HUBERT  H.  BLANCHARD.  M.D.,  Assistant  Resident  Physician. 

CHARLES  N.  WASDEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Resident  Surgeon. 

GEORGE  W.  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Resident  Surgeon. 

JOHN  W.  THURMOND,  M.D.,  Assistant  Resident  Obstetrician. 

J.  MASON  BAIRD,  M.D.,  COURTLAND  BEELER,  M.D.,  FELTZ 
DAVIS,  M.D.,  J.C.  JOSEY,  M.D.,  J.  G.  McDANIEL,  M.D.,  J.  R. 
McGIBONY,  M.D.,  MALCOLM  MOSTELLER,  M.D..  J.  F.  WYMAN, 
M.D.,  LEROY  OETJEN,  M.D.,  PAUL  T.  SCOGGINS,  M.D.,  In- 
ternes. 

ALICE  F.  STEWART,  R.N..  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  Principal 
of  Training  School. 

E.   ALMA  BROWN,   R.N.,    Instructor. 

CORA  A.  BROWN,  R.N.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Operating  Room. 

FRANCIS  M.  KING,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Lamar  Wing. 

LILLIAN   O.   REID,   R.N.,   Head   Nurse   Barrett-4. 

SADIE   POWELL,   R.N..   Head   Nurse   Barrett-3. 

NELL  RASOR  ,R.N.,  Head  Nurse  Barrett-2. 

DEBBIE   MOSELEY,    R.N.,    Head   Nurse   BfTrett-1. 

SADIE  DYSON,  R.N.,   Assistant  to   Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

GLADYS    STODDARD,    Dietitian. 

MERNA  MONROE.  Assistant  Dietitian. 

OFFICERS 

JOHN    P.    HALLINAN.    Secretary-Treasurer. 
LOUISE  ADJMS,  Cashier. 
A.  B.  DELOACH,  Pharmacist. 
CARRIE  L.   GOODRICH.   Record   Clerk. 
A.   E.   CHEEKS,   Chief  Engineer. 
A.  R.  JORDAN.   Store  Keeper. 
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OUT-PATIENT    DEPARTMENT 

CARLISLE  S.   LENTZ,  M.D.,   Director. 

JOSEPH    AKERMAN,    M.D.,    Chief   of   Clinic. 

MISS   LOUISE  MILLIGAN,   Secretary. 

V.   P.   SYDENSTRICKER,   M.D.,   Medical   Department. 

W.    J.    CRANSTON,    M.D.,    Medical    Department. 

E.  E.    MURPHEY,    M.D.,    Medical    Department. 
A.   A.    DAVIDSON,    M.D.,    Medical    Department. 
A.    A.    WALDEN,    M.D..    Medic?!    Department. 
J.  H.  BUTLER,  M.D.,  Medical  Department. 
KING   W.   MILLIGAN,    M.D.,    Medical   Department. 
H.   G.   MEALING,   M.D.,   Medical  Department. 

F.  L.  LEE,  M.D.,  Medical  Department. 
W.  A.   MULHERIN.   M.D.,   Pediatrics. 
H.   J.  BAKER,   M.D.,   Pediatrics. 

F.  X.  MULHERIN,   M.D.,  Pediatrics. 
H.   P.   HARRELL,   M.D.,    Pediatrics. 

R.    H.    CHANEY,    M.D.,    Surgical    Department. 
C.  W.  CRANE,  M.D.,  Surgical  Department. 
R.   L.   RHODES,   M.D.,    Surgical   Department. 
J.   H.    SHERMAN,   M.D.,    Surgical   Department. 
W.  W.  BATTEY,  M.D.,  Surgical  Department. 

G.  A.  TRAYLOR,  M.D.,  Surgical  Department. 
C.   D.  WARD.  M.D.,   Surgical  Department. 

P.  B.  WRIGHT,  Surgical  Department. 

W.  H.  GOODRICH,  M.D.,  Gynecology. 

GEORGE  T.  HORNE,  M.D.,  Gynecology. 

JOHN  C.  WRIGHT,   M.D.,  Gynecology. 

E.   A.   WILCOX,   M.D.,   Gynecology. 

M.    P.    AGEE.    M.D.,    Gynecology. 

H.   M.   MICHAEL,   M.D.,   Orthopedics. 

W.  H.  ROBERTS,  M.D.,  Urology. 

J.    M.    HULL,    M.D.,    Eye,    Ear,    Nose    and    Throat. 

T.    E.    OERTEL,   M.D..    Eye,   Ear,   Nose   and    Throat. 

C.  I.    BRYANS,    M.D.,   Eye,    Ear,    Nose   and    Throat. 

W.    R.    BEDINGFIELD.    M.D.,    Eye,    Ear,    Nose    rnd    Throat. 
S.    J.    LEWIS.    M.D.,    Eye,    Ear,    Nose    and    Throat. 

D.  M.    SILVER,    Eye,    Ear,   Nose   and    Throat. 

J.    F.   BURDASHAW,   M.D.,   Eye,    Ear,   Nose   and   Throat. 

G.   T.   BERNARD,   M.D.,    Dermatology. 

JOSEPH  AKERMAN.  M.D.,  Obstetrics. 

L.    H.    WRIGHT,    M.D.,    Obstetrics. 

L.   PALMER   HOLMES,   M.D.,   Roentgenology. 

REGNALD    MAXWELL,    D.D.C..    Dentistry. 

H.    B.    GROSE,    D.D.S.,    Dentistry. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  SESSION  1928-1929 

The  ninety-ninth  session  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  will  begin  September  22,  1928,  and  end  June  3, 
1929. 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  grown  in  part  by  the  creation  anew 
of  some  of  its  departments,  and  also  by  the  absorption  of  certain  al- 
ready existing  institutions  founded  independently,  one  of  which  was 
the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  in  Augusta,  founded  in  1828. 

The  absorption  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  began  in  1873, 
when  by  mutual  consent  of  the  respective  Boards  of  Trustees  it  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  University  as  its  Medical  Department.  This 
absorption  was  consummated  in  1911.  By  special  enactment  of  the 
Legislature  the  University  took  possession  of  the  property  and  control 
of  the  management  of  its  Medical  Department,  which  has  since  oper- 
ated, like  the  other  departments,  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the   University. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

The  discipline  of  the  Medical  Department  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dean.  The  honor  system  prevails  and  formal  regulations  are  few 
and   general   in   character. 

The  State  of  Georgia  extends  the  privileges  of  the  University  to  all 
persons  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Thus  the  University  does  not 
receive  patronage,  but  is  itself  the  patron  of  those  who  seek  its 
privileges  and  honors.  It  is  maintained  at  public  expense  for  the 
public  good.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  patron  of  inefficiency,  idle- 
ness, or  dissipation.  Its  classes  have  no  room  except  for  those  who 
diligently  pursue  the  studies  of  their  choice  and  are  willing  to  be 
governed  in  their  conduct  by  the  rules  of  propriety.  Every  student 
owes  to  the  public  a  full  equivalent  of  expenditures  in  his  behalf, 
both  while  in  the  institution   and   afterward. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  BUILDING 

The  Medical  College  is  housed  in  a  four-story  brick  structure,  situat- 
ed on  the  College  campus  covering  about  forty-five  acres.  It  is  near 
the  geographical  center,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  business  center, 
of  Augusta,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  trolley  from  all  parts  of  the 
city. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  used  for  the  out-patient  department. 
It  contains  thirty  rooms  which  provide  for  the  various  clinics,  offices, 
laboratories,  and  waiting  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  located  the 
administration  offices,  the  library,  and  the  departments  of  chemistry, 
hygiene,  and  surgery.  On  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  the  depart- 
ments  of   anatomy,   pathology   and   b?<cteriology,   and   physiology   and 
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pharmacology  and  an  animal  room  containing  fifty  individual  cement 
animal    cages. 

HOSPITALS 

The  City  of  Augusta,  in  1914  built  upon  the  College  grounds  and  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  College  building  a  hospital  plant  especially 
designed  as  a  teaching  hospital  for  the  Medical  School,  and  known  as 
the  University  Hospital.  The  buildings,  equipped,  cost  nearly  a  million 
dollars.  They  are  of  modern  fire  proof  construction,  and  are  furnished 
throughout  with  standard  appliances  of  the  best  material  and  design. 
Of  the  total  of  250  beds,  approximately  175  are  available  without  re- 
striction for  teaching  purposes. 

The  University  Hospital  is  maintained  by  the  City  of  Augusta. 
The  medical  and  surgical  control  is  vested  entirely  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  visiting  staff  is  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Medical  School  from  members  of  the 
teaching  staff,  thus  assuring  a  proper  use  of  the  clinical  material  of 
the  hospital  for  purposes  of  teaching. 

The  Wilhenford  Hospital  for  children,  containing  fifty  beds,  and 
located  on  the  College  campus,  is  under  the  medical  ?nd  surgical  care 
of  the  teaching  staff  in  Pediatrics  and  is  used  for  clinical  teaching 
without  restriction. 

The  U.  S.  V.  B.  Psychiatric  Hospital  No.  62,  located  at  Augusta, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Veterans  Bureau,  affords  clinical  material 
for  the  course  in  Neuro-Psychiatry.  This  course  is  taught  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hospital  staff,  who  give  the  didactic  work  at  the  college 
and  the  clinical  work  at  the  hospital. 

The  Georgia  State  School  for  Mentally  Defective  Children,  which 
is  operated  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  is  located  about  ten  miles 
from  Augusta,  and  provides  occasional  demonstrations  in  this  field  of 
study. 

CLINICAL    OPPORTUNITIES 

The  organized  medical  and  surgical  charities  of  the  City  of  Augusta 
and  Richmond  County  are  controlled  by  the  University.  There  is  a 
large  negro  population  and  many  mill  operatives  in  the  City,  as  well 
as  many  field  laborers  in  the  county.  The  out-patient  department  is 
popular  with  them  and  liberally  patronized.  Including  families,  the 
number  in  these  classes  is  more  than  35,000.  Not  only  are  there  al- 
ways enough  patients  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  but  also  a 
great  variety  of  diseases  is  represented. 

This  control  embraces  the  patient  in  his  home,  in  the  out-patient 
department  and  in  the  hospital.  The  visiting  city  physicians  are 
salaried  teachers  of  the  University.  They  are  daily  sending  patients 
to   the  out-patient   department    and   hospital,   thus   supplementing  the 
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number  of  those  who  of  their  own  volition  apply  there  for  treatment. 
Even  the  patient  who  prefers  to  remain  at  home  is  still  subject  to 
clinical  study  by  the  student. 

Fourth  year  students  are  sent  out  systematically  to  study  selected 
patients  at  home.  Under  supervision  of  the  instructor  in  medicine 
they  take  histories  and  make  physical  and  laboratory  examinations, 
and  record  them.  Visiting  the  patient  daily  they  direct  the  care  and 
treatment — all  in  conference  with  the  instructor. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  opportunities  for  clinical  teaching  are  not 
unique,  but  ideal.  The  patient  receives  better  care,  the  teacher 
grows  in  experience,  and  the  student  is  taught  scientific  methods  as 
well  as  practical  medicine.  This  branch  of  the  training  has  been 
diligently  cultivated  for  a*  long  time  and  it  grows  year  by  year. 

The  out-patient  department,  on  the  basement  floor  of  the  college 
building,  is  well  organized  and  systematically  directed.  Careful  rec- 
ords of  the  patients  are  kept,  and  all  cases  are  available  for  teaching 
purposes.  Clinics  in  all  branches  are  held  daily  by  teachers  who  de- 
vote to  this  work  every  afternoon  throughout  the  year. 

The  attendance  of  patients  at  the  clinic  averages  121  a  day. 

This  school  directs  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  activities  of  the  city 
and  county,  and  uses  them  for  field  work  in  training  its  students  in 
this  important  branch.  This  also  gives  full  opportunity  for  properly 
training  prospective  county  health  officers. 

AUTOPSIES 

The  city  morgue,  with  specially  designed  autopsy  and  cold  storage 
rooms,  is  situated  adjacent  to  the  University  Hospital.  Autopsies  are 
conducted  by  the  staff  in  pathology  on  material  supplied  from  the 
wards  of  the  hospital,  from  the  out-patient  department,  and  by  the 
coroner's  physician. 

LIBRARY 

The  Library  is  located  in  the  south  wing  of  the  main  college  build- 
ing, in  quarters  that  afford  retirement,  ample  room,  and  good  light.  It 
is  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  except  Saturdays  when  it  closes 
at  noon.  During  the  school  session  it  is  open  five  evenings  a  week. 
A  full  time  Librarian  is  in  change. 

There  are  in  the  Library  about  5,500  bound  volumes  and  600  pamph- 
lets. The  list  of  books  comprises  many  standard  reference  works  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  fundamental  sciences,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  latest  text  books  and  monographs.  There  are  ninety  current 
journals  in  English.  French  and  German,  in  the  fields  of  Chemistry, 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  Pathology,  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 
The  files  of  many  of  these  journals  are  complete  to  date.  The  Library 
is   maintained   partly  by   appropriation   from   the   general   funds,   and 
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partly  by  the  income  from  the  William  J.  Young  Library  Endowment. 
The  income  from  this  endowment  amounts  to  about  $1,500  a  year,  and 
is   used   for  books   and   periodicals   only. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Many  of  the  illustrative  aids  to  teaching  are  prepared  by  a  trained 
and  salaried  photographer.  Charts  and  photographs  of  specimens, 
lantern  slides  and  photomicrographs  are  made  particularly  for  the 
Departments  of  Anatomy  and  Pathology.  Also  photographs  of  selected 
patients  in  the  out-patient  department  and  hospital  are  taken  upon 
request  of  the  attending  staff.  There  is  a  liberal  supply  of  the  best 
optical  apparatus  and  photographic  material. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

Each  student  before  admission  must  submit  proper  evidence  of  hav- 
ing had  a  suitable  training  both  in  high  school  work  and  in  work  of 
collegiate  grade. 

High  School  Requirements.  The  equivalent  of  a  four  year's  course 
in  an  accredited  secondary  school,  covering  at  least  fifteen  units  of 
work  is  required.  Eight  of  the  fifteen  units  must  be  apportioned  in 
Groups  I  to   IV  as  follows: 

Group  I,  English — 3 

Group  II,   Foreign  Language   2* 

Group  III,  Mathematics   (Algebra  1,  Plane  Geometry  1)    2 

Group   IV,    History    — 1 

Group  V,   Science  

Three  additional  units  must  be  taken  from  the  five  groups. 

The  remaining  four  units  may  be  distributed  among  any  of  the  sub- 
jects counted  by  the  high  school  toward  its  diploma.  The  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  recommended. 

A  unit  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  work  of  four 
or  five  recitation  periods  per  week,  each  period  to  be  of  not  less  than 
forty  minutes  duration. 

Pre-Medical  College  Requirements.  In  addition  to  the  high  school 
work  specified  above,  each  candidate  for  admission  must  have  success- 
fully completed  at  least  sixty  semester  hours  of  collegiate  work,  ex- 
tending through  two  years  of  thirty-two  weeks  each  in  some  approved 
college. 

A  semester  hour  is  the  credit  value  of  sixteen  weeks'  work  consisting 
of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period  per  week,  each  period  to  be  not  less 
than  fifty  minutes.  At  least  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  is  to  be 
considered  the  equivalent  of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period. 

A  description  of  the  subjects  required  in  the  two  years  premedical 

*  Both  units  of  Foreign  Language  must  be  offered  in  the  same  language. 
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college  course  is  given  below.  The  remainder  of  the  course  may  be 
selected  from  the  general  curriculum  of  the  college,  but  the  work  of 
the  two  years  premedical  course  must  be  such  as  to  make  it  accept- 
able as  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

SUBJECTS    REQUIRED    IX    THE    TWO    YEAR    PRE-MEDICAL 

COURSE 

Chemistry.  A  total  of  twelve  semester  hours  is  required.  Eight 
semester  hours  must  be  in  general  inorganic  chemistry,  half  of  which 
must  represent  laboratory  work.  Qualitative  analysis  may  be  counted 
as  general  inorganic  chemistry,  including  at  least  two  semester  hours 
of  laboratory  work. 

Physics.  A  total  of  eight  semester  hours  is  required,  of  which  at 
least  two  must  be  laboratory  work.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  this 
course  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  trigonometry. 

Biology.  A  total  of  eight  semester  hours  is  required,  four  of  which 
must  be  laboratory  work.  The  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  a 
course  of  eight  semester  hours  in  either  general  biology  or  zoology,  or 
by  courses  of  four  semester  hours  in  each  in  zoology  and  botany,  but 
not  by  botany  alone. 

English  Literature  and  Composition.  A  total  of  six  semester  hours 
is  required.  The  usual  introductory  college  course  of  six  semester 
hours  or  its  equivalent  meets  this  requirement. 

Non-Science  Subject.  Of  the  sixty  semester  hours  required  as  a 
measure  of  the  two  years  of  college  work,  at  least  twelve,  exclusive 
of  the  six  semester  hours  of  English,  should  be  in  other  than  the 
physical,  chemical,  or  biological  sciences.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  very  useful. 

The  above  represents  only  the  minimum  requirements.  Prospective 
Medical  Students  are  strongly  advised,  wherever  possible,  to  take  a 
third  collegiate  year. 

APPLICATIONS    FOR    ADMISSION 

Students  desiring  admission  will  be  furnished  with  proper  blanks, 
together  with  instructions  for  filling  them  out.  Applications,  when 
properly  filled  out,  should  be  returned,  accompanied  by  the  statutory 
fee  of  two  dollars,  to  the  Medical  Department,  at  Augusta.  Each  stu- 
dent must  include  with  his  application  a  statement,  signed  by  a  phy- 
sician in  good  standing,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  College  from 
which  he  comes,  testifying  to  his  good  moral  character. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  early.  The  number  of 
students  in  each  class  is  limited  to  thirty-six.  Preference  is  given  to 
residents  of  Georgia.     In  case  of  a  surplus  of  applicants  selection  is 
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made  according  to  ability  shown  in  the  premedical  work.  The  appli- 
cation form  should  be  filled  out  ?.nd  returned,  together  with  the  statu- 
tory fee  of  two  dollars,  to  the  Medical  Department  at  Augusta  before 
June  I'tth.  A  letter  of  recommendation  from  one  of  the  student's 
instructors  in  Biology.  Chemistry,  or  Physics  should  accompany  the 
application. 

Xo  student  will  be  admitted  with  any  conditions,  and  if  such  exist 
at  the  time  of  application  in  June,  they  must  be  removed  before  the 
opening  of  the  Medical  Department  in  the  fall. 

Women  are  admitted  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

In  conformity  with  the  state  law.  all  credentials  are  acted  upon  by 
the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  at  Athens,  Georgia. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Medict.1  Department, 
University   of   Georgia,   Augusta,    Ga. 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING 

A  student  desiring  admission  to  advanced  standing  is  required  to 
present  satisfactory  evidence  that  his  preliminary  and  medical  educa- 
tion is  equivalent  to  that  required  of  the  class  to  which  admission  is 
sought.  All  high  school  and  college  credentials  are  passed  upon  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  applicant  for  admission  to  the  first  year 
course.  Students  from  accredited  medical  schools  whose  record  of 
work  is  satisfactory  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  without 
examination,  though  the  right  of  requiring  examination  is  not  waived. 
Students  will  not  be  received  into  any  class  unless  there  are  vacancies. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  must  be  of  good  moral  character.  s.nd  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  must  have  successfully  completed  four  years  of 
medical  study  in  accredited  institutions,  the  last  year  of  which  shall 
have  been  in  this  school.  He  must  be  free  from/  indebtedness  to  the 
University. 

COMBINED    DEGREE 

The  University  of  Georgia  confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Medicine  upon  those  students  who  successfully  complete  a  four-year 
course,  three  years  of  which  are  given  at  Athens,  in  the  College  of 
Science  and  Engineering,  and  the  last  year  of  which,  given  at  Augusta, 
is  identical  with  the  first  year  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  are 
given  fully  in  the  general  catalogue  of  the  University.  Those  who 
expect  to  take  this  course  should  address  the  Registrar,  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Those  desiring  to  take  certain  courses  only  may  be  registered  as 
special  students  upon  making  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  head 
of  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  upon  payment 
of  the  special  fees.  The  work  so  done  will  not  count  towards  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

POST  GRADUATE  WORK 

Graduates  in  medicine  who  desire  to  do  post  graduate  work  can  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  it  with  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  they  wish  to  work.  No  fees  will  be  charged  residents  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  or  alumni  of  this  school,  except  a  breakage  fee  of 
$10.00,  which,  after  deduction  for  any  breakage,  will  be  returned. 

EXAMINATION  AND  PROMOTION 

Final  eliminations  are  held  at  the  completion  of  the  various 
courses.  A  grade  of  75  per  cent  is  necessary  to  secure  credit  for  any 
course.  Grades  between  100  and  75  are  grouped  under  the  letters  A 
to  C.  D  signifies  a  condition,  requiring  re-examination;  E,  a  failure. 
The  work  of  each  course  is  so  condensed  that  no  part  of  it  can  be 
omitted  without  serious  loss;  consequently  no  "cuts"  are  permitted, 
except  for  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  and  work  so  lost  must 
be  made  up.  In  no  case  will  credit  be  given  in  a  major  course  (one 
occupying  100  hours  or  more)  if  absences  have  exceeded  20  per  cent 
of  the  class  exercises.  In  a  minor  course  the  requirement  of  80  per 
cent  attendance  may  be  waived  in  cases  of  illness,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  instructor  and  the  committee  on  college  affairs. 

If  a<  student  fails  in  a  minor  course  he  may  be  required  to  repeat 
the  course,  or  he  may  be  permitted  to  take  a  re-examination — all  at 
the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

If  a  student  fails  in  one  major  course  he  must  repeat  the  course 
or  its  full  equivalent  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  before  he  can  be  promoted. 

If  a  student  fails  in  two  major  courses,  or  if  he  receives  the  grade 
of  D  in  all  courses,  he  is  dropped  from  the  rolls  but  with  the  privilege 
of  applying  for  re-admission.  But  re-admission  will  not  be  granted 
unless  because  of  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  failure,  and  unless 
good  reason  for  re-admission  is  apparent.  If,  after  the  repetition  of 
one  year,  a  student  fails  a  second  time,  he  must  withdraw  from  the 
school. 

If  a  student  fails  in  all  the  courses,  or  if  he  fails  in  two  major 
courses  and  receives  the  grade  of  D  in  the  other  courses,  he  is  dropped 
from  the  rolls  without  privilege  of  re-admission. 
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The  faculty  will  terminate  the  course  of  any  student  who  manifests 
distinct  moral  unfitness  for  the  practice  of  medicine. 

REGISTRATION 

Each  student  before  beginning  any  class  work  is  required  to  register 
at  the  office.  All  credentials  pertaining  to  entrance  requirements  must 
have  been  approved.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  later 
than  one  week  after  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Late  Registration  Fee.     A  fee  of  $10.00   is  charged  students  who 
register  later  than  the  regular  registration  day. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

In  conformity  with  the  regulations  governing  other  branches  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  the  Medical  Department  does  not  require  tui- 
tion fees  of  residents  of  the  State.  For  such  residents  the  laboratory 
and  other  fees  are  as  follows: 

Matriculation  fee,  $5.00,  paid  but  once  at  the  time  of  first  registra- 
tion. 

Laboratory  fees,  $90.00  each  year. 

The  fees  for  non-residents  are  $300.00  each  year.  This  sum  in- 
cludes tuition  and  laboratory  fees. 

Of  each  student  a  deposit  of  $10.00  is  required  to  cover  possible 
injury  to  the  property  of  the  University.  The  unused  portion  of  this 
deposit  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  college  year. 

STUDENTS'    AID 

The  Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholarship  fund  was  established  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  1882  by  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown, 
ex-Governor  of   Georgia. 

The  interest  on  this  fund  is  lent  to  worthy  young  men  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  acquire  a  university  education,  on  condition 
that  they  refund  the  money  as  soon  as  they  can,  after  providing  for 
their  own  livelihood. 

By  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  this  fund  any 
student  in  the  Medical  Department  is  eligible  to  participate  in  its 
benefit. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  at 
Athens  prior  to  the  first  of  June.  Examinations  for  scholarships  are 
conducted  in  May,  and  appointments  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees in  June. 

For  further  information  address  the  Chancellor,  University  of  Geor- 
gia, Athens,  Georgia. 
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STUDENT   DISCIPLINE 

With  the  approval  and  support  of  the  faculty  the  students  of  this 
school  regulate  their  conduct  according  to  an  honor  system  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  elected  from  the  student  body  by  the  students  them- 
selves. Each  student  upon  entering  is  required  to  pledge  himself  in 
writing  to  uphold  the  system  and  conform  systematically  to  its  re- 
quirements. 

MEDICAL    SUPERVISION    OF    STUDENTS 

During  the  first  month  of  the  college  year,  the  student  must  file  a 
record  of  a  physical  examination  made  by  a  member  of  the  teaching 
staff,  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  college. 

STUDENT   EXPENSES 

In  addition  to  the  fees  payable  to  the  college,  from  $50.00  to  $100.00 
a  year  is  required  to  cover  the  cost  of  text-books  and  instruments  used 
by  the  student. 

Suitable  board  and  room  may  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
college  for  $8.00  to  $10.00  a  week. 

Each  student  is  required  to  have  a  suitable  microscope  of  his  own, 
payment  for  which  in  installments  can  be  arranged  through  the  office. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  medical  course  extends  through  four  years,  of  thirty-four  weeks 
each,  from  the  latter  part  of  September  to  about  the  first  of  June. 
Each  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  or  trimesters  of  approximately 
equal  duration. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  study 
of  the  fundamental  sciences  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  phar- 
macology, pathology  and  bacteriology.  The  instruction  is  largely 
practical  and  most  of  the  time  is  spent  by  the  student  in  the  lab- 
oratory, working  under  competent  supervision.  This  laboratory  work 
is  supplemented  by  class  room  courses  and  conferences,  which  are 
designed  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  subjects  studied 
and  to  emphasize  their  relation  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

In  the  third  trimester  of  the  second  year  clinical  work  is  introduced 
by  the  courses  in  physical  diagnosis,  clinical  diagnosis,  and  minor 
surgery. 

During  the  third  year  the  student,  beside  attending  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  spends  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  the  medical 
and  surgical  clinics.  Here,  under  the  supervision  of  some  one  of  the 
attending  staff,  he  examines  patients,  prepares  case  records,  makes 
diagnoses,  and  outlines  the  indicated  treatments. 
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In  the  fourth  year,  instruction  is  given  almost  wholly  in  the  wards 
of  the  hospital  and  in  the  clinics. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  work  in  the  various  years  is  given 
under  the  separate  departmental  announcements;  and  the  arrangement 
of  hours  is  shown  in  the  schedule. 
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DEPARTMENTS 


ANATOMY 

DR.  G.  LOMBARD  KELLY,  Associate  Professor. 
DR.  JOSEPH  KRAFKA,  JR.,  Associate  Professor. 
DR.  T.   G.   BROOKS,   Instructor. 
MISS  MARIE  MASSICOT,   Student  Assistant. 
MR.  J  .  L.  L.  FRANK,  Student  Assistant. 
MRS.  F.  C.  STORY,  Technician. 

The  facilities  of  the  department  include  a  well-lighted  dissecting 
room,  with  supply-room,  and  embalming  and  storage-room  for  cadavers, 
laboratory  for  microscopic  anatomy  with  adjacent  preparation  room, 
lecture-room  with  projection  apparatus,  a  museum  of  anatomical  speci- 
mens and  an  animal  house  with  an  ample  supply  of  laboratory  animals. 
The  laboratories  are  suitably  squipped  with  apparatus  and  accessories 
necessary  for  teaching  and  investigation.  For  embryology,  histology 
and  neuro-anatomy  there  are  sets  of  microscopic  slides  that  are  loaned 
to  the  students. 

The  required  courses  given  by  the  department  are  designed  (a)  to 
enable  the  student  to  secure  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  body,  gross  and  microscopic,  its  mode  of  development, 
and  the  factors,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  that  govern  the  healthy 
growth  and  maintenance  of  its  parts;  (b)  to  develop  in  the  student 
independence  and  initiative  and  the  ability  to  make  accurate,  first- 
hand observations  and  records.  The  courses  in  gross  and  microscopic 
anatomy  are  correlated  as  closely  as  is  practicable.  Elective  courses 
are  offered  for  students  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  of 
anatomy  beyond  that  obtained  in  the  required  courses,  and  for  those 
wishing  to  undertake  serious  investigation  of  anatomical  problems. 

1.  Gross  Anatomy.  The  basis  of  this  course  consists  of  the  dis- 
section, by  each  student,  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  human  body.  This 
work  is  done  under  close  personal  observation  of  the  teaching  staff 
and  oral  examinations  are  held  at  stated  intervals.  Each  student 
is  supplied  with  a  set  of  bones  for  the  study  of  osteology.  In  this 
latter  course  there  are  three  didactic  hours  a  week  for  the  first 
trimester  and  each  student  is  required  to  draw  all  the  bones  in  the 
body.  For  study  of  the  individual  bones  of  the  skull  the  students 
in  groups  purchase  disarticulated  skulls.  First  year,  first  and  second 
trimesters,  23  hours  a  week,  506  hours.    Professors  Kelly  and  Krafka. 

2.  Histology.  The  study  of  the  elementary  tissues  is  followed  by 
that  of  the  organs,  including  the  special  sense  organs.  This  is  a 
lecture  and  laboratory  course  and  consists  of  the  microscopic  study 
of    the   usual    prepared    sections;    in    addition    fresh    tissues    and    ma- 
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terial  from  the  dissecting-room  are  used.  The  instruction  is  chiefly 
individual.  First  year,  first  trimester,  lectures  55  hours,  laboratory 
110  hours.     Professors  Krafka  and  Kelly. 

3.  Embryology.  This  course  covers  maturation,  fertilization,  cell 
division,  formation  of  the  germ  layers,  development  of  external  body 
form,  histogenesis  and  organogenesis.  Use  is  made  of  living  and 
injected  chick  embryos,  of  pig  embryos  for  dissection,  and  of  serial 
sections  of  chick,  rat  and  pig  embryos.  First  year,  second  trimester, 
lectures  22  hours,  laboratory  44  hours.     Professors  Krafka  and  Kelly. 

4.  Necro-Anatomy.  This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  the  gross 
and  microscopic  anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  system,  including 
the  fiber  tracts.  The  circulation  of  the  brain  and  cord  is  also  in- 
cluded. First  year,  third  trimester,  lectures  26  hours,  laboratory  51 
hours.     Professors  Kelly  and  Krafka. 

5.  Topographical  Anatomy.  This  consists  principally  of  a  course 
in  cross-section  anatomy  and  embraces  the  study  of  sections  made 
at  all  levels  of  the  body.  One  third  of  the  sections  are  required  to 
be  drawn.  Required  of  all  second  year  students.  Second  trimester, 
didactic  22  hours  (quizzes  on  assigned  sections),  laboratory  (study 
and  drawing)    44  hours.     Professor  Kelly. 

6.  Applied  Anatomy.  This  is  a  course  in  surgical  applied  anatomy 
and  is  required  of  third  year  students.  Third  trimester,  2  hours  a 
week,  22  hours.     Dr.  Brooks. 

7.  Advanced  Anatomy  and  Investigation.  To  qualified  students  and 
graduates  informal  advanced  courses  in  the  different  branches  of 
anatomy  are  offered.  Encouragement  and  opportunity  are  given  to 
students  and  others  that  have  sufficient  preparation  to  undertake  the 
investigation  of  original  problems  in  anatomy.  A  reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  is  practically  essential. 
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CHEMISTRY 

DR.   CARLTON  H.  MARYOTT,  Professor. 
DR.  ELLIOTT  T.  ADAMS,  Assistant  Professor. 
MR.  C.  R.  SMITH,  Assistant. 

The  work  in  chemistry  necessitates  as  a  prerequisite  on  the  part  of 
the  student  a  familiarity  with  general  inorganic  chemistry,  qualitative 
analysis  and  organic  chemistry. 

1.  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  knowledge  of  quantitative  methods, 
particularly  volumetric,  is  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
work  in  physiological  chemistry.  The  course  consists  primarily  of 
laboratory  work  in  which  the  important  volumetric  methods  are 
studied.  Sufficient  practice  is  given  the  student  for  the  attainment  of 
accuracy  in  the  procedure  and  familiarity  with  the  calculations. 
First  year,  second  trimester,  4  weeks,  9  hours  a  week,  36  hours. 
Professor  Adams. 

2.  Physiological  Chemistry.  In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the 
chemical  composition  and  reactions  of  the  carbohydrates,  lipins,  pro- 
teins, and  other  substances  of  biological  interest.  The  various  tissues 
and  fluids  of  the  body  are  covered,  and  considerable  quantitative  work 
is  done  on  food,  gastric  juice,  blood  and  urine.  Nutrition  and  meta- 
bolism receive  considerable  attention,  and  metabolism  experiments  arc 
conducted  by  members  of  the  class.  Frequent  references  are  made  tc 
current  literature.  First  year,  second  trimester,  8  weeks,  9  hours  £ 
week.  Third  trimester,  15  hours  a  week,  327  hours.  Professors  Mar- 
yott  and  Adams. 

3.  Advanced  Physiological  Chemistry.  To  students  who  have  had 
a  suitable  preparation  opportunity  is  given  to  pursue  chemistry  beyond 
that  given  in  course  2,  and  to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  new 
problems.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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PHYSIOLOGY   AND  PHARMACOLOGY 

DR.  WILLIAM   SALANT,   Professor. 
DR.   F.   D.  McCREA,  Assistant  Professor. 
MR.  E.  VOGT.  Assistant. 
MR.  W.  C.  HEATH,  Technician. 

The  facilities  of  the  department  comprise  a  student  laboratory,  a 
demonstration  room,  one  chemical  and  three  physiological  laboratories 
for  research,  a  special  room  for  making  observations  on  animals,  a 
well  equipped  machine  shop,  a  lecture  room,  office  and  library.  The 
equipment  consists  of  apparatus  required  for  animal  experimentation, 
and  for  the  study  of  human  physiology  including  the  special  senses. 

Methods  of  Instruction.  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  are  taught 
by  means  of  laboratory  work,  demonstrations,  lectures,  conferences  and 
recitations. 

1.  Physiology,  (a)  Lectures.  The  physiology  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, circulation  and  respiration,  digestion  and  secretion,  internal  secre- 
tions; eleven  weeks,  4-5  lectures  a  week.  Professor  Salant  and  Dr. 
McCrea. 

(b)  Laboratory.  The  students  working  in  sections  carry  out  ex- 
periments on  animals  under  the  immediate  guidance  and  direction  of 
the  9taff.  Records*  are  made  of  each  experiment  and  presented  to  the 
instructors  for  examination  and  criticism.  11  weeks,  12  hours  a  week. 
132  hours.     Professor  Salajit,  Dr.  McCrea  and  Mr.  Vogt. 

(c)  Demonstrations.  Experiments,  too  difficult  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  students,  are  performed  by  members  of  the  staff  as  demon- 
strations.    Three  hours  a  week,  30  hours.     Dr.  McCrea  and  Mr.  Vogt. 

(d)  Conferences.  The  results  obtained  in  the  laboratory  by  the 
students  are  discussed  and  interpreted  with  the  aid  of  the  instructor. 
Two  hours  a  week,  ten  weeks,  20  hours.     Dr.  McCrea. 

(e)  Recitations.  Reading  in  a  standard  text-book  is  assigned  in 
connection  with  the  laboratory  experiments,  demonstrations,  etc. 
Recitations  are  also  held  on  the  lectures.     Mr.  Vogt. 

2.  Pharmacology,  (a)  Laboratory  Work  and  (b)  Demonstrations. 
The  actions  of  drugs  on  different  organs  and  systems  of  the  body, 
are  studied  by  experiments  on  animals.  One  day  a  week  for  twelve 
weeks,  84  hours,  also  1%  hours  a  week  special  demonstrations.  18 
hours,  total  102  hours.     Professor  Salant.  Dr.  McCrea  and  Mr.  Vogt. 

(c)  Lkcukks.  Several  introductory  lectures  on  general  pharmacol- 
ogy are  followed  by  a  systematic  treatment  of  drugs  used  in  medicine. 
Their  therapeutic  application  is  emphasized  in  both  lectures  and  lab- 
oratory.    Three  hours  a  week.  33  hours.     Professor  Salant. 
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(d)  Recitations  and  Conferences,  written  quizzes.  Four  hours  a 
week,  46  hours.    Mr.  Vogt  and  Dr.  McCrea. 

3.  Research  in  Pharmacology  and  Physiology.  Students  and  grad- 
uates with  satisfactory  preparation  in  physics,  chemistry  and  biology 
are  encouraged  to  engage  in  research  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  members  of  the  department.  Professor  Salant.  Dr.  McCrea  and  Mr. 
Vogt. 
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PATHOLOGY  AM)   BACT&RIOLOG? 

DR.  RICHARD  V.  LAMAR.  Professor. 

DR.  EDGAR  R.  PUND,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 

DR.  THOMAS  J.  SASSER,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

MISS   JOSEPHINE   F.   HATCH,   Technician. 

MISS    GLADIS    GOODRICH,    Technician. 

The  laboratories  are  well  equipped. 

General  pathology,  general  and  special  morbid  anatomy  and  histology, 
and  bacteriology,  are  taught  in  a  practical  way.  Aided  by  the  necessary 
explanations  and  demonstrations  the  student  himself  is  set  to  work. 
What  he  does  is  supervised.  The  courses  in  bacteriology  come  in  the 
first  and  second  years;   those  in  pathology  in  the  second. 

1.  Autopsies.  The  autopsies  are  done  in  the  morgue.  The  second 
class  is  required,  and  the  third  and  fourth  encouraged,  to  attend. 
The  Staff. 

2.  General  Pathology.  Mobbid  Anatomy  and  Histology.  This  is  a 
course  in  the  fundamental  principles  and  processes  of  general  path- 
ology; the  regressive  changes,  the  progressive  changes  including  tu- 
mors, and  inflamation.  Because  the  study  of  pathology  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  of  other  subjects  much  pains  is  taken  to  teach 
the  point  of  view  and  the  manner  of  study. 

At  the  daily  exercise  a  process  is  first  explained  and  then  illustrate  1 
by  gross  demonstration  of  selected  specimens  and  by  projection  dem- 
onstration of  microscopic  slides.  The  specimens  are  then  distribute! 
for  study.  The  student  first  studies  the  specimen;  then  makes  > 
drawing  in  the  note  book;  and  also  permanent  notes  descriptive  of 
the   process    as   a   whole. 

The  student  is  taught  to  regard  the  structural  changes  not  as  the 
whole  of  pathology,  but  rather  as  examples  and  illustrations  of  the 
effects  of  morbid  processes.  Functional  changes  are  explained  In 
lectures  and  are  stressed  in  the  recitations.  This  course  serves  not 
merely  to  teach  the  principles  of  pathology,  but  also  to  prepare  the 
student  for  the  later  and  more  comprehensive  study  of  pathology  in 
the  clinic  and  the  wards. 

The  museum  is  well  supplied  with  selected  and  attractively  pre- 
served specimens.  The  microscopic  slides  are  loaned  from  a  collec- 
tion.    Second  year,  15  hours  a  week,  165  hours.     Professor  Pund. 

3.  Special  Pathology.  A  course  in  the  diseases  of  the  systems,  in- 
cluding Gynecological  Pathology  and  Neuropathology. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  the  same  as  in  the  course  in  General 
Pathology,  to  which  indeed  this  course  is  directly  complementary.  In 
addition,  attention  is  given  to  surgical  pathological  diagnosis.  Fresh 
surgical   specimens   arc    demonstrated    to   small   groups   and    the   gross 
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study  is  followed  by  individual  microscopic  study  of  selected  specimens. 
Drawings  and  permanent  notes  are  required  as  before. 
Second  year,  15  hours  a  week,  165  hours.     Professor  Pund. 

4.  Clinical-Pathological  Conferences.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Medicine  conferences  are  held  upon  the  cases  which 
come  to  autopsy.  That  member  of  the  fourth  class  to  whom  the  case 
had  been  assigned  in  the  hospital  presents  the  clinical  history  from 
the  records.  The  pathologist  then  demonstrates  the  autopsy  material, 
and  attempts  to  explain  the  case  as  a  whole.  Fourth  year;  Mondays 
11:00  A.  M. 

5.  Bacteriology.  Lectures  upon  the  historical  development  of  bac- 
teriology, upon  the  systematic  position  of  the  bacteria,  their  general 
properties  and  classification,  and  their  relation  to  fermentation,  putre- 
faction, and  infectious  diseases,  introduce  the  subject.  While  the  lec- 
tures are  still  in  progress  the  student  begins  the  practical  work  in 
the  laboratory.  He  learns  the  methods  of  sterilization,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  culture  media.  He  is  taught  to  cultivate,  isolate,  and  identi- 
fy bacteria,  beginning  with  certain  saphophytes.  Then  the  com- 
moner species  pathogenic  for  man  are  studied  in  detail.  The  lab- 
oratory exercise  is  preceded  by  a  lecture  in  which  the  object  and 
principle  of  what  the  student  is  about  to  do  is  made  clear  to  him. 
First  year,  18  hours  a  week,   198  hours.     Professor  Lamar. 

6.  Infection  and  Immunity.  A  course  of  lectures  with  demonstra- 
tions and  recitations.  History  and  practical  application  are  made 
prominent.  Second  year,  two  hours  a  week,  20  hours.  Professor  La- 
mar. 

7.  Advanced  Work.  Encouragement  and  opportunity  are  offered  u. 
qualified  students  to  follow  advanced  work  and  to  a  few  graduates 
to  learn  the  common  methods  of  investigation  employed  in  research  in 
pathology  and  bacteriology.  An  internship  with  residence  in  the  Hos- 
pital, may  be  secured  by  a  qualified  graduate.  The  one  year  intern- 
ship is  accepted  by  the  Hospital  staff,  as  credit,  in  the  selection  of 
Assistant  Resident  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
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MEDICINE 

DR.  V.  P.  SYDENSTRICKER,  Professor. 

DR.  EUGENE    E.    MURPHEY,    Clinical    Professor. 

DR.  W.  R.  HOUSTON.  Clinical  Professor. 

DR.    WILLIAM    J.    CRANSTON,    Assistant    Professor. 

DR.  A.  A.     DAVIDSON,  Assistant  Professor. 

DR.  J.  H.  BUTLER,  Associate. 

DR.  H.  G.  MEALING,  Assistant. 

MR.  F.   C.    McCLURE,   Lecturer. 

DR.  M.  C.  BAINES,  Lecturer. 

DR.  F.  L.  LEE,  Instructor. 

DR.  KING   W.    MILLIGAN,    Instructor. 

DR.  A.  A.  WALDEN,   Instructor. 

DR.  R.  L.  HARRIS,   Instructor. 

DR.  W.    D.    JENNINGS,    Instructor. 

DR.  J.    H.    SHERMAN,    Instructor. 

DR.  IRVINE   PHINIZY,   Instructor. 

DR.  P.   M.   TEMPLES,    Instructor. 

DR.  J.   D.  GRAY,  Instructor. 

A  course  in  physical  diagnosis  in  the  second  year  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  the  medical  courses  that  are  to  follow.  During  the  third 
year  advanced  work  is  given  in  physical  and  medical  diagnosis  using 
cnosen  cases  from  the  abundant  material  of  the  medical  out-patient 
department.  During  this  year  a  comprehensive  survey  of  medicine  is 
given  by  means  of  a  quiz  course  based  on  Osier's  Practice.  In  the 
fourth  year  two  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  lectures,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  students'  time  to  clinical  and  bedside  work.  Each 
medical  case  entering  the  hospital  is  assigned  to  a  student  who  is 
made  responsible  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  present  state  and  future 
progress  of  the  case.  In  both  recitation  and  clinical  periods  due  at- 
tention is  given  to  applied  therapeutics. 

1.  Physical  Diagnosis.  Recitations,  demonstrations,  and  practical 
exercises  in  the  technique  of  physical  diagnosis.  Second  year,  12 
hours  a  week,   132  hours.     Professor  Sydenstricker. 

2.  Clinical  Pathology.  This  course  prepares  the  student  for  his 
laboratory  work  in  the  clinic  and  ward.  The  common  methods  of 
making  laboratory  examinations  of  material  from  the  sick  are  taught 
systematically,  beginning  with  the  blood,  and  comprising  the  urine, 
sputum,  feces  and  exudates.  The  necessary  material  is  supplied 
by  the  hospitals  and  clinics.  The  student  himself  makes  all  the  ex- 
aminations except  the  Wassermann  test  which  is  demonstrated  in  de- 
tail. The  note  book  is  required  and  recitations  are  held.  Third 
year,  nine  hours  a  week.  126  hours.     Dr.  Mealing  and  Dr.  Kelly. 
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3.  Medicine.  A  large  part  of  general  medicine  is  covered  in  this 
course  by  means  of  recitations  based  on  Osier's  Practice  of  Medicine, 
with  collateral  reading.  Diseases  that  can  be  studied  in  the  clinics 
are  passed  over  rapidly.  Third  year,  three  hours  a  week,  102  hours. 
Dr.  Jennings. 

4.  Clinical  Medicine.  Practical  instruction  is  given  to  small  sec- 
tions in  the  out-patient  department,  covering  history  taking,  physical 
examination,  differential  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  medical  cases. 
Third  year,  12  hours  a  week,  144  hours.  Professor  Sydenstricker  and 
Drs.  Butler,  Phinizy,  Lee,  and  Mealing. 

5.  Therapeutics.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  general  in- 
dication for  the  use  of  and  the  means  of  employment  of  each  drug 
are  fully  discussed.  The  actions  of  such  drugs  are  as  indicated  in 
the  various  diseases,  and  the  best  preparations  to  be  used,  are 
thoroughly  considered.  Third  year  three  hours  a  week,  102  hours. 
Drs.  Davidson  and  Walden. 

6.  Lecture  and  Recitation  Courses.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  most  important  therapeutic  methods. 
Fourth  year,  two  hours  a  week,  30  hours.     Professor  Houston. 

7.  Ward  Work.  For  a  period  of  eleven  weeks  one-third  of  the  fourth 
year  class  is  assigned  to  duty  in  the  medical  wards  of  the  hospital. 
Each  medical  case  in  the  ward  is  assigned  to  a  student,  who  is 
required  to  record  the  history  and  the  physical  findings,  and  to  make 
the  routine  laboratory  examinations.  Each  student  during  the  past 
session  has  had  an  average  of  four  patients  continually  under  his 
care.  The  student  is  required  to  make  rounds  with  the  visiting 
physician  daily,  and  to  take  notes  on  the  clinical  course  of  the  cases 
and  the  therapeutic  measures  employed.  Fourth  year,  10  hours  a 
week,  110  hours.  Professors  Murphey,  Sydenstricker  and  Lamar;  Drs. 
Cranston  and  Butler. 

8.  Medical  Clinic.  Third  and  fourth  years.  One  hour  a  week. 
Clinical  lecture  and  demonstration.     Professor  Murphey. 

9.  Work  in  the  Out-Patient  Department.  In  this  course  the  stu- 
dent is  assigned  a  newly  admitted  patient.  After  the  student  has 
taken  the  history  and  made  a  physical  examination,  the  physician  in 
charge  goes  over  the  case  with  him,  pointing  out  omissions  or  de- 
fects in  his  work,  and  consulting  as  to  the  differential  diagnosis,  the 
prognosis  and  treatment.  About  4,821  patients  were  admitted  to  the 
medical  rooms  of  the  out-patient  department  during  the  past  session. 
Third  year,  82  hours.  Professor  Sydenstricker,  Drs.  Davidson,  Wal- 
den, Butler,  Lee,  Milligan,  Phinizy  and  Mealing. 

10.  Out-Patient  Service:  Fourth  year.  Specialty  Trimester.  Under 
the    supervision    of    the    City    Physicians,    fourth    year    students    at- 
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tend  the  sick  poor  in  their  homes.  Histories  and  physical  examina- 
tions are  done  and  recorded.  All  routine  laboratory  work  is  car- 
ried out  and  special  examinations  made  as  indicated.  Treatment  and 
rare  are  outlined  by  the  student  and  daily  visits  made  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  illness.  Daily  conferences  with  the  instructors  form 
an   important  part  of  this  work.     Drs.  Milliaan   and  Sherman. 

11.  Medical  JURISPRUDENCE.  Lecture  course  on  this  subject  from 
both  the  medical  and  legal  aspects.  Third  year,  two  hours  a  week, 
36  hours.     Mr.  F.  C.  McClure. 

12.  Clinical  Pathological  Conference.  Clinical  and  autopsy  find- 
ings are  compared  and  correlated.  The  histories  and  material  are 
from  the  hospital.  Fourth  year,  one  hour  a  week,  34  hours.  Dr. 
Lamar  and  Medical  Staff. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  NEUROLOGY 

DR.  WILLIAM  J.   CRANSTON,  Assistant  Professor. 
DR.  M.  C.  BAINES,   Lecturer. 
DR.  R.   L.   HARRIS,   Instructor. 

1.  A  Recitation  and  Lecture  Course  on  Organic  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System.  Text  book  of  Nervous  Diseases — Wechsler  is  studied 
and  supplemented  by  collateral  reading  in  the  standard  texts.  Third 
year,  three  hours  a  week,  100  hours.     Dr.  Cranston. 

2.  A  Lecture  and  Recitation  Course  in  Neuroses  and  Psychoses. 
On  certain  days  clinical  cases  illustrating  organic  nervous  diseases 
are  presented  to  the  class.     Fourth  year,  two  hours  a  week,  68  hours. 

3.  Clinical  Psychiatry.  The  class  is  taken  for  one  day  each  week 
to  the  United  States  Veterans  Hospital  No.  62,  where  clinical  demon- 
strations by  the  staff  are  given.  Fourth  year,  30  hours.  Dr.  M.  G. 
Baines  and  Dr.  R.  L.  Harris. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDIATRICS 

DR.  NOEL    M.    MOORE,    Clinical    Professor. 

DR.  WILLIAM    A.    MULHERIN,    Clinical    Professor. 

DR.  H.   J.   BAKER,   Associate  Professor. 

DR.  C.  M.   BURPEE,  Instructor. 

DR.  F.  X.  MULHERIN,   Instructor. 

DR.  H.  P.  HARRELL,  Assistant. 

*DR.  WALTER   B.   JAMESON,  Assistant. 

A  thorough  understanding  of  what  constitutes  the  normal  baby  and 
child  is  an  essential,  upon  which  the  proper  teaching  of  Pediatrics 
should  be  based.  Accordingly,  instructions,  pertaining  to  the  normal 
baby  and  child  are  stressed. 

Preventive  Pediatrics  is  taught  to  students  as  the  ideal  in  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  Pediatrics.  With  every  ill  child,  demonstrated  in 
clinics,  not  only  the  clinical  manifestations  and  pathological  side 
are  presented,  but  also  the  preventive  aspect  of  the  case  is  empha- 
sized. 

Realizing  that  only  by  actual  contact  and  proper  study  of  sick  child- 
ren can  the  important  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  differences,  peculiar 
to  this  branch  of  medicine,  be  mastered,  the  instructions  are  es- 
sentially practical.  The  subject  is  taught  during  the  last  twenty 
weeks  of  the  third  year,  and  throughout  the  fourth  year. 

1.  During  the  last  twenty  weeks  of  the  third  year  the  class  is  in- 
structed and  quizzed  on  the  normal  baby,  normal  development,  prema- 
ture baby,  care  of  newly-born,  infant  feeding,  symptomatology,  diagno- 
sis and  therapeutics,  and  diseases  of  the  newly-born.  Third  year,  2 
hours  a  week,  40  hours.     Professor  Baker. 

2.  Preventive  Pediatrics.  As  a  result  of  thorough  organization  and 
commendable  cooperation  between  the  Public  Health  Department,  the 
Obstetrical  Department,  and  the  Pediatric  Department,  Preventive 
Pediatrics  receive  its  proper  consideration.  The  Public  Health  De- 
partment with  its  excellent  corps  of  district  nurses,  social  workers, 
and  the  follow-up  system,  keeps  the  "well-baby  clinic"  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  excellent  teaching  material.  The  Obstetrical  Department 
turns  over  to  the  Pediatric  Department  all  babies  born  in  the  hospital, 
as  soon  as  the  cord  is  tied.  Also  in  its  out-patient  obstetrical  service 
the  babies  are  referred  to  the  "well-baby  clinic"  as  soon  as  it  is 
practical.  Since  the  Pediatric  Department  conducts  all  "well-baby 
clinics"  in  the  City  of  Augusta  and  in  Richmond  County,  it  is  in  a 
position  to  give  a  decidedly  practical  course  in  this  very  important 
branch  of  medicine. 


*  Deceased. 
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By  such  cooperation  between  the  different  departments,  the  students 
are  able  to  give  prenatal  advice,  deliver  the  mother,  attend  the  newly- 
born,  and  later  care  for  the  baby  during  infancy  in  the  "well-baby 
clinic." 

In  this  way  the  essentials  of  Preventive  Pediatrics,  such  as  maternal 
feeding,  mixed  feeding,  artificial  feeding,  hygiene,  the  administration 
of  toxin-antitoxin,  vaccination  against  small  pox,  etc.,  are  taught  in  a 
most  practical  manner.  Fourth  year  students,  in  groups  of  eight  are 
required  to  attend.  Fourth  year,  2  hours  a  week,  60  hours.  Professor 
Mulherin,  Drs.  Harrell,  and  Jameson. 

3.  Out-Patient  Department.  The  students  of  the  fourth  year  class, 
in  small  sections,  are  required  to  work  daily  for  a  period  of  six  weeks 
in  the  Pediatric  clinic,  for  sick  babies  and  children.  The  yearly  at- 
tendance of  patients  in  this  clinic  is  well  over  two  thousand.  The 
students  are  required  to  diagnose  and  treat  all  cases  coming  to  this 
clinic,  under  the  supervision  of  members  of  the  Pediatric  Department. 
All  varieties  of  children's  diseases  are  seen  End  treated  in  this  clinic. 
Cases  of  special  interest  are  sent  into  the  hospitals,  and  are  used  as 
clinical  material  before  the  entire  class.  Fourth  year,  10  hours  a 
week,  60  hours.  Professors  Mulherin  and  Baker,  Drs.  Harrell  f.nd 
F.  X.  Mulherin. 

4.  During  the  fourth  year  the  various  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of 
infancy  and  childhood  are  taught  in  the  Pediatric  Ward  of  the  Univer- 
sity Hospital  and  in  the  Wilhenford  Children's  Hospital.  Material  is 
quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  practically  all  of  the  diseases  of  infancy 
and  childhood.  No  didactic  lectures  are  given,  all  the  work  is  clinical 
throughout  the  fourth  year.  Students  are  assigned  cases,  to  be  worked 
up,  as  soon  as  the  patients  arrive  in  the  Pediatric  Ward  of  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital.  These  cases  are  later  used  by  the  Pediatric  staff 
in  clinics  given  before  the  entire  class.  Clinics  for  the  entire  class 
are  regularly  held  at  the  Wilhenford  Children's  Hospital,  where  an  ex- 
ceptional variety  of  diseases,  common  and  uncommon,  in  infancy  and 
childhood  are  to  be  seen.  The  students  practically  see  all  pediatric 
cases  going  through  the  Wilhenford  Children's  Hospital  and  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital.  This  gives  the  students  an, unusual  opportunity  of 
studying  diseases  in  the  patient  as  well  as  in  their  textbooks.  Fourth 
year,  2  hours  a  week,  68  hours.  Professors  Mulherin  and  Baker,  and 
Dr.  Harrell. 
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SURGERY 

DR.  RALPH   H.    CHANEY,    Professor. 
DR.  CHAS.  W.  CRANE,   Clinical  Professor. 
•      DR.  H.    M.    MICHAEL,    Clinical    Professor. 
DR.  ASBURY   HULL,   Clinical   Professor. 
DR.  G.   T.  BERNARD,  Clinical  Professor. 
DR.  G.  A.  TRAYLOR,  Clinical  Professor. 
DR.  R.    L.    RHODES,    Associate    Professor. 
DR.  W.   W.   BATTEY,   Associate   Professor. 
DR.  W.    H.    ROBERTS,    Associate   Professor. 
DR.  J.  RIGHTON  ROBERTSON,  Associate  Professor. 
DR.  THOS.  G.   BROOKS,  Assistant  Professor. 
DR.  J.   H.    SHERMAN,    Instructor. 
DR.  PETER   B.   WRIGHT,    Instructor. 
DR.  CHARLES   D.   WARD,    Instructor. 
DR.  R.    B.   WEEKS,    Instructor. 
DR.  ROBERT    I.    BRYSON,    Assistant. 
MISS  FLORRIE  EDWARDS,  Laboratory  Technician. 

The  endeavor  in  surgical  teaching  is  to  place  the  greatest  stress 
upon  diagnosis.  The  technical  side  of  surgical  training,  properly, 
should  be  emphasized  by  graduate  study  and  hospital  training.  An  at- 
tempt is  made  through  operative  clinics  in  the  hospitals  and  by  the 
personal  experimental  work  to  give  the  student  a  general  idea  of  the 
applicability  of  operative  procedure.  Instruction  starts  in  the  second 
year  with  a  course  in  minor  surgery  including  the  application  of 
surgical  dressings.  During  the  third  year  teaching  is  by  recitation 
and  lecture,  with  individual  work  in  the  out-patient  department  and 
in  the  laboratory  of  surgical  research.  The  fourth  year  is  essentially 
clinical.  The  student  spends  his  mornings  in  the  hospital  as  a  clinical 
clerk  or  attending  clinics,  and  his  afternoons  in  special  departments 
of  the  out-patient  clinics. 

1.  Minor  Surgery.  Lecture  and  recitation  course  covering  the  treat- 
ment of  minor  infections  and  simple  injuries  followed  by  a  practical 
course  in  bandaging,  splint  making,  and  their  application.  Second 
year,  5  hours  a  week,  11  weeks.     Drs.  Chaney,  Brooks,  and  Assistants. 

2.  Surgical  Diagnosis.  Recitation  and  quiz  course.  An  intensive 
course  intended  to  bring  the  general  fundamentals  of  diagnosis  rapidly 
to  the  attention  of  the  student.  Third  year,  1  hour  a  week,  34  weeks. 
Dr.  Battey. 

3.  Principles  of  Surgery.  A  systematic  lecture  course  running 
through  the  entire  last  two  years,  covering  the  field  of  general  surgical 
diagnosis   in    a   detailed    manner.     Knowledge    gained    from    textbooks 
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is  supplemented  by  information  abstracted  from  the  current  literature. 
rtlird  year,  1  hour  a  week,  34  weeks.     Dr.  Chancy. 

4.  Clinical  Bubgebt.  Instruction  in  the  out-patient  department. 
Under  the  instruction  of  the  clinical  staff,  the  student  is  taught 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  ambulatory  conditions  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible is  allowed  to  perform  and  assist  in  minor  operations.  One 
period  a  week  is  devoted  to  orthopedics.  Third  year,  12  hours  a 
week,  6  weeks.  Drs.  Chaney,  Michael,  Traylor,  Rhodes,  Battey,  Ward, 
Brooks  and  Asbury  Hull. 

5.  Surgical  Tbchnic.  A  practical  course  given  in  the  department 
of  surgical  research.  The  students  in  small  groups  are  required  to 
perform  those  operations  which  are  suitably  done  on  experimental 
animals.  All  work  is  done  under  rigid  asepsis,  the  same  care  being 
used  as  is  maintained  in  similar  cases  in  the  hospital,  the  animal 
being  under  ether  anaesthesia.  The  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  an  early  first  hand  knowledge  of  surgical  instruments,  sur- 
gical procedure,  and  aseptic  technic,  as  well  as  to  form  a  background 
upon  which  later  the  student  may  on  his  own  election  undertake 
personal  research  study.  Third  year,  9  hours  a  week,  12  weeks.  Drs. 
Chaney  and  Brooks. 

6.  Surgical  Pathology.  A  pathological  study  of  material  removed 
at  operation.  The  gross  morbid  and  microscopic  processes  of  the 
disease  are  presented  from  the  pathological  point  of  view,  and  the 
clinical  course,  diagnosis  and  after  results  are  taken  up  from  the 
clinical  aspect.     Third  year,  4  hours  a  week,  11  weeks.     Dr.  Chaney. 

7.  Clinical  Clerkships.  The  students  are  assigned  in  sections  to 
the  surgical  wards  of  the  hospital  for  one-third  of  the  year.  They 
are  required  to  make  routine  histories,  physical  examinations,  and 
laboratory  tests,  and,  in  consultation  with  the  staff,  complete  the 
necessary  special  examinations,  which  will  aid  in  diagnosis.  The 
student  is  encouraged  to  make  his  diagnosis  independently,  but  at  all 
times  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  house  staff.  Fourth  year,  11 
weeks.     Drs.  Chaney,  Brooks,  Ward,  Sherman  and  Weeks. 

8.  Ward  Clinics.  Daily  the  students  in  the  surgical  section  meet 
with  an  instructor  for  general  case  discussion,  special  emphasis  be- 
ing placed  on  differential  diagnosis  and  therapy.  Fourth  year.  4 
hours  a  week,  11  weeks.  Drs.  Crane,  Traylor,  Rhodes,  Battey  and 
Asbury  Hull. 

9.  Surgical  Clinics.  During  the  period  of  assignment  to  the  sur- 
gical wards  of  the  hospital,  the  student  is  required  to  attend  all 
operative  clinics,  at  which  diagnosis,  operative  technic  and  expected 
results  are  brought  out  in  detail.  Fourth  year,  4  hours  a  week  11 
weeks.  Drs.  Chaney.  Crane,  Traylor,  Bernard,  Rhodes,  Battey,  and 
Asbury  Hull. 
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10.  Surgical  Research.  This  is  an  elective  course  open  to  stu- 
dents having  completed  Course  5  or  its  equivalent.  The  endeavor 
is  made  to  encourage  individual,  constructive  thinking  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  as  well  as  to  obtain  solution  of  surgical  problems. 
Fourth  year,  elective.  Four  hours  a  week,  11,  23,  and  34  weeks.  Dr. 
Chaney  and  Assistants. 

11.  Medical-Surgical  Clinics.  A  general  discussion  clinic  for  the 
entire  fourth  year  class.  Special  effort  is  made  to  present  cases  hav- 
ing definite  diagnostic  problems  in  which  both  the  medical  and  surgi- 
cal aspects  are  evident.  The  aim  is  to  show  that  any  sharp  division 
between  the  fields  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  superficial.  Fourth 
year,  2  hours  a  week,  34  weeks.  Drs.  Sydenstricker,  Murphey,  Chaney, 
and  Rhodes. 

12.  Principles    of    Surgery.     Continuation    of    Course    3.     Fourth 
year,  1  hour  a  week,  34  weeks.     Dr.  Chaney. 

13.  Orthopedic  Surgery.  A  clinical  period  every  Monday,  for  mem- 
bers of  the  special  section.  The  time  is  devoted,  to  operative  clinics, 
ward  demonstrations  and  informal  lectures.  Fourth  year,  11  clinics. 
Dr.  Michael. 

14.  Orthepedics.  A  systematic  lecture  and  recitation  course,  cov- 
ering the  general  field  of  orthopedic  surgery.  Third  year,  2  hours 
a  week,  11  weeks.     Drs.  Michael,  and  P.  B.  Wright. 

15.  Genito-Urinary  Surgery.  A  clinical  period  is  given  every  Thurs- 
day to  members  of  special  section.  The  time  devoted  to  operative 
clinics,  ward  demonstrations,  and  informal  lectures.  Fourth  year,  11 
ciinics.     Dr.  J.  R.  Robertson. 

16.  Clinical  Genito-Urinary  Diseases.  Continuous  service  in  out- 
patient department  for  sections  of  the  fourth  year  class.  Practical 
training  is  acquired  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  genito-urinary 
diseases,  including  cystoscopy.  Fourth  year  10  hours  a  week,  6  weeks. 
Drs.  Roberts  and  Sherman. 

SUB-DEPARTMEXT  OF  DERMATOLOGY 

1.  Recitations  based  on  a  standard  text-book  in  dermatology  are 
given  throughout  one  trimester.  Fourth  year,  one  hour  a  week.  34 
hours.     Dr.  Bernard. 

2.  The  dermatological  clinic  is  attended  by  the  class  during  one 
trimester.     Fourth  year,  two  hours  a  week,  36  hours.     Dr.  Bernard. 
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SUB-DEPARTMENT    OF    GYNECOLOGY 

DR.  W.   H.   GOODRICH,   Clinical  Professor. 
DR.  GEORGE    T.    HORNE,    Associate    Professor. 
DR.  E.  A.  WILCOX,   Associate   Professor. 
DR.  JOHN   C.   WRIGHT,   Associate. 
DR.  M.    PRESTON   AGEE,   Associate. 

1.  Principles  of  Gynecology.  A  recitation  and  lecture  course  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  gynecology.  Fourth  year,  one  hour  a  week. 
34  hours.     Dr  Home. 

2.  Clinical  Gynecology.  This  is  a  course  in  the  clinical  examination 
and  diagnosis  of  cases  in  the*  out-patient  department.  Fourth  year,  10 
hours  a  week,  120  hours.     Drs.  Goodrich,  Wright,  Wilcox,  and  Agee. 

3.  Operative  Gynecology.  This  course  consists  of  work  in  the  hos- 
pital wards  and  operating  rooms.  The  class  is  divided  into  sections, 
each  section  in  turn  serving  as  clinical  clerks.  Cases  are  assigned  to 
each  clerk  who  is  required  to  secure  a  complete  history  and  nuke  such 
examinations,  physical  or  laboratory,  as  may  be  essential.  In  the  event 
of  an  operation  the  student  assigned  to  the  case  is  required  to  assist 
and  make  the  records.  All  major  operations  performed  in  the  hospitals 
are  attended  by  the  group  of  students  assigned  to  surgical  service. 
Fourth  year,  34  periods.     Professor  Home,  Drs.  Wright,  and  Wilcox. 
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OBSTETRICS 

DR.  JOSEPH  AKERMAN,  Professor. 
DR.  ANDREW    J.    KILPATRICK,    Clinical    Professor. 
DR.  HENRY   W.    SHAW,   Associate   Professor. 
DR.  LEWIS  H.  WRIGHT,   Instructor. 

Instruction  is  both  didactic  and  practical.  It  begins  in  the  third 
year  and  extends  through  the  third  and  fourth  years.  During  the 
third  year  a  course  in  the  physiology  of  normal  pregnancy  and  labor 
is  given  supplemented  by  demonstrations  on  the  manikin  and  the  liv- 
ing subjects  in  the  prenatal  clinic.  During  the  fourth  year  the  whole 
class  meets  Professor  Kilpatrick  once  each  week  for  study  of  the 
various  obstetrical  complications.  The  students  are  also  assigned  to 
practical  duty  in  pairs. 

The  out-patient  obstetrical  service  has  been  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  affords  opportunity  for  each  student  to  attend  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-four  cases.  Of  these  he  is  required  to  manage  at 
least  twelve.  The  two  students  on  duty  reside  in  quarters  provided 
by  the  school  and  are  subject  to  call  for  ward  deliveries  as  well  as 
out-patient  calls. 

1.  Lecture  Recitations  and  Manikin  Demonstrations  on  the  Physi- 
ology of  Pregnancy  and  Labor.  ThirdJ  year,  three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  entire  year.   100  hours.     Professor  Akerman. 

2.  Prenatal  Study.  This  includes  practice  in  history  taking,  pal- 
pation, auscultation  and  pelvimetry.  This  course  is  given  to  small 
groups  throughout  the  third  year.  Ten  hours  a  week  for  two  weeks, 
20  hours.     Professor  Akerman  and  Dr.  Wright. 

3.  Weekly  Conferences  and  Clinics  of  the  Management  of  Com- 
plicated  Cases.  Ward  cases  in  the  hospital  are  used  for  this  course. 
One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  entire  fourth  year,  33  hours.  Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick. 

4.  Out-Patient  Sebvice.  For  this  course  the  fourth  year  class  is 
divided  into  pairs.  Each  student  serves  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
days  according  to  the  size  of  the  class.  During  his  term  of  service 
the  student  resides  in  the  hospital.  For  the  first  half  of  his  term  of 
service  he  acts  as  assistant  to  his  predecessor  and  then  delivers  at 
least  twelve  patients  himself,  preparing  and  submitting  case  histories 
and  data  for  birth  certificates  for  cases  attended.  While  on  this 
service  students  are  allowed  to  assist  in  the  management  of  hospital 
cases.     Professors  Akerman.  Kilpatrick  and  Resident  Staff. 

5.  Operative  Clinics.  Arrangements  are  made  whereby  both  third 
and  fourth  year  classes  witness  operations  of  unusual  interest.  Visit- 
ing and  Residential  Hospital  Staff. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY    AM)    OTO-L  \  11 Y  NGOLOGY 

DR.  JAMES  M.  HULL,  Clinical  Professor. 

DR.   T.   E.   OERTEL,   Clinical   Professor. 

DR.    W.    C.    KELLOGG,    Clinical    Professor. 

DR.   C.    I.    BRYANS.   Clinical   Professor. 

DR.   S.  J.   LEWIS.   Clinical   Instructor. 

DR.    W.    R.    BEDINGFIELD,    Clinical    Instructor. 

1.  Principles  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto-Lauyngology.  Instruction 
in  these  branches  is  given  by  means  of  didactic  lectures,  clinical  lec- 
tures, and  demonstrations.  Diseases  of  the  organs  of  special  sense 
are  taught  in  a  systematic  way,  special  attention  being  paid  to 
pathology  and  diagnosis.  Fourth  year,  one  hour  a  week,  33  hours. 
Professors  Hull,  Oertel,  and  Kellogg. 

2.  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  Ear.  Nose,  and  Throat.  A  course  in  the 
surgical  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  thro;  t. 
Fourth  year,  three  hours  a  week,  33  hours.  Professors  Hull,  Oertel, 
Kellogg  and  Bryan*, 

3.  Clinical.  A  continuous  service  in  the  out-patient  departments. 
Practical  training  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the 
eye,  ear,  nose  End  throat.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  special 
diagnostic  instruments.  Fourth  year.  Professors  Hull,  Oertel,  Kel- 
logg and  Bryans,  Drs.  Leiris  and  Beding field. 

4.  Clinical  Surgery.  This  course  consists  of  work  done  in  the 
operating  room  at  the  hospital.  Operations  in  this  department  are 
attended  by  the  group  of  the  students  assigned  to  the  special  sec- 
tion. Fourth  year,  one  hour  a  week,  33  hours.  Professors  Hull. 
Oertel.  Kellogg  and  Bryans. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 


DR.  PAUL  EATON,  Associate  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine,  Act- 
ing Head  of  Department. 

MR.  FRED  L.  DAMREN,  Instructor  in  Public  Health;  Director  of 
Public    Health    Laboratory. 

DR.  H.  J.  BAKER,  School  Physician;  Instructor  in  Public  School 
Hygiene. 

MR.  HARRY  GORDON,  Assistant  in  Vital  Statistics. 

MR.  J.  M.  CALDWELL,  JR.,  Voluntary  Assistant  in  Public  Health. 

MR.  A.  H.  STEVENS,  JR.,  Senior  Fellow  in  Public  Health. 

MISS  SARAH  L.  JORDAN,   Junior  Fellow  in  Public  Health. 

MRS.  OLIVE  L.  BABBIN,  Acting  Chief,  Bureau  of  Nursing. 

The  City  of  Augusta  and  Richmond  county  are  united  under  the 
Ellis  Health  Law  of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  a  health  program  which 
affords  unusual  opportunities  for  teaching.  The  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  in  the  Medical  School  is  Commissioner  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  Augusta  and  Richmond  county.  Under  his  di- 
rection and  control,  actual  experience  in  city  and  county  health  work 
is  available  for  medical  and  graduate  students,  and  for  the  nurses  in 
the  University  Hospital  training  schools.  The  combination  of  City 
and  County  health  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  of  the  University  Medical  School,  offers 
opportunity  for  practical  work  in  all  fields  of  public  health  activity. 
In  the  University  Hospital  are  isolation  rooms  for  contagious  diseases, 
and  provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of  special  cases  sent  in  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  which  ensures  material  for  teaching  purposes.  Gen- 
eral and  special  clinics  provide  ample  clinical  material.  Well-baby 
clinics  are  being  established  in  connection  with  the  welfare  work  at  the 
larger  cotton  mills.  The  U.  S.  V.  B.  Psychiatric  Hospital,  with  250 
beds,  maintained  by  the  government  for  the  treatment  of  ex-soldiers 
with  psycho-  neuroses,  and  the  Gracewood  Hospital,  50  beds,  for  men- 
tally defective  children  maintained  by  the  State,  offer  facilities  for 
special  study.  A  staff  of  nine  white  and  four  colored  nurses  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Health  Department  in  school,  clinic,  and  general  bedside 
nursing.  A  full  time  veterinarian,  with  two  assistants,  superintends 
the  milk  and  food  supply  of  the  city.  Two  well  equipped  pasteuriza- 
tion plants,  several  bottling  works,  two  large  abattoirs,  several  pack- 
ing and  cold  storage  plants,  offer  opportunity  for  a  study  of  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  A  corps  of  sanitary  inspectors  is  available 
for  malarial  control  and  other  special  measures.  A  full  time  County 
Health  Officer  and  one  nurse  are  employed  at  present  in  rural  health 
work. 
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COURSES    FOR    MEDICAL    STUDENTS 

Effective  cooperation  among  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  medical 
school  permits  the  blending  of  instruction  in  the  elements  of  preven- 
tive medicine  with  the  teaching  of  other  aspects  of  disease.  The 
work  is  distributed  through  the  four  years  of  the  medical  college,  in 
order  to  avoid  overcrowding  or  radical  alteration  of  the  regular  cur- 
riculum. 

First  Year.  Instruction  in  Preventive  Medicine  is  begun  in  the  first 
year  through  a  course  in  personal  hygiene.  This  consists  of  lectures 
by  specialists,  quizzes,  filling  out  of  the  standard  periodic  examination 
blanks  by   students  and   examiners   in   conference    and   a  thesis. 

The  topics  covered  by  lectures  are:  (1)  hygiene  of  eye  and  ear;  (2) 
hygiene  of  nose  and  throat;  (3)  veneral  disease  (a)  personal,  (b)  com- 
munity; (4)  exercise  and  rest;  (5)  food;  (a)  assimilation,  (b)  elimina- 
tion, (c)  protection  of  food  and  water  supply;  (6)  protection  against 
diseases,  (a)  personal,  (b)  community;  (7)  mental  hygiene;  (a)  per- 
sonal, (b)  community.  Practical  work  includes  compulsory  physical 
examination  of  each  student,  and  filling  out  of  the  standard  periodic 
examination  blank;  semi-compulsory  vaccination  against  small-pox  and 
typhoid;  visits  to  abattoirs,  cold  storage  plants,  pasturization  plants 
oid  city  water  plants. 

The  course  comprises  1  hour  weekly  for  the  academic  year  with 
several  Saturday  afternoon  trips,  a  total  of  63  hours. 

Second  Year.  In  the  second  year,  the  bacteriological  work  is  ex- 
tended to  public  health  laboratory  methods.  The  functions  of  a  public 
health  laboratory  are  explained,  and  the  routine  activities  are  actually 
performed.  Community  and  personal  hygiene  teaching  is  extended. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  year  special  public  health  measures  in  school 
work  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  course  in  immunity  and 
serum  therapy.  Special  subjects  are  assigned  to  students  for  original 
investigations.  Topics  so  assigned  include  the  history,  function,  and 
future  of  vital  statistics,  (mortality,  morbidity,  and  infant  mortality). 
Special  stress  is  laid  upon  a  complete  bibliography  of  original  and 
recent  articles,  with  reprints  attached,  whenever  available. 

The  public  health  laboratory  methods  which  are  taught  include: 
diagnostic  bacteriology,  diagnostic  parasitology,  and  identification  of 
mosquitoes.  Under  sanitation,  a  study  is  made  of  the  breeding  of  mos- 
quitoes, flies,  etc.,  and  the  protection  and  control  of  water,  milk,  and 
food  supply,  as  practiced  by  the  Board  of  Health,  comprising  laboratory 
and  field  work.  Under  immunity  are  Included  lectures  and  practical 
demonstrations,  a  compulsory  Schick  test,  and  voluntary  toxin-anti- 
toxin treatment.  Lectures  are  given  in  serology,  and  voluntary  Was- 
sermann  tests  are  made  on  members  of  the  class.  The  course  com- 
nrises  a  total  of  66  hours. 
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Third  Year.  In  the  third  year  the  clinical  work  is  extended  to  the 
special  health  functions  such  as  well-baby  clinics  and  school  inspec- 
tion. Special  diseases  are  assigned  to  individuals  who  investigate 
and  report  regarding  the  cause,  course,  prevention,  possibility  of 
transmission  to  others,  and  the  relation  to  community  or  personal 
hygiene.  A  summary  of  recommendations  for  preventive  measures  is 
required.  Public  health  administration  lectures  are  given,  and  a 
sense  of  community  responsibility  is  developed  by  investigation  into 
every  activity  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  A  written  report  is 
required    of    every    student    after    each    investigation. 

Practical  work  of  this  year  includes  the  application  of  vaccine  and 
serum  therapy,  as  participants  in  the  health  activities  of  the  City  and 
County;  school  inspection,  visits  to  welfare  stations,  play  grounds,  and 
various  childrens'  institutions;  demonstration  of  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  statistics  as  practiced  by  the  Health  Department.  This 
course  comprises  a  total  of  103  hours. 

Fourth  Year.  A  thesis  on  some  phase  of  public  health  is  required 
for  presentation  before  the  class  at  some  period  of  the  year.  Lectures 
on  vital  statistics  are  supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the  compila- 
tion and  analysis  of  statistics  collected  by  the  Bocrd  of  Health  during 
the  current  year. 

Prenatal  visits  with  the  staff  of  the  board  of  health  prepare  the  stu- 
dents for  obstetrical  service.  Preventive  pediatrics  is  studied  in  3 
special  clinics  supplied  by  material  from  welfare  stations.  Attend- 
ance at  well-baby  clinics  is  compulsory  and  preparatory  for  the  work 
as  conducted  in  the  special  preventive  pediatrics  clinic  and  the  sick- 
baby  clinic. 

Special  problems  in  child  welfare  epidemic  control,  school  hygiene, 
health  campaigns,  surveys,  etc.,  are  worked  out  as  opportunity  offers, 
and  a  special  effort  is  made  to  have  a  number  of  active  workers  in  the 
public  health  field  deliver  lectures  at  frequent  intervals. 

Mental  hygiene  is  emphasized  as  a  community  problem  and  practical 
experience  in  its  solution  is  offered  by  clinics  for  delinquent  children, 
and  visits  to  the  State  Home  for  Mentally  Defective,  md  the  Lenwood 
Hospital. 

A  summary  of  public  health,  with  emphasis  on  a  definite  plan 
for  city  and  county  health  activities,  occupies  the  last  twelve  hours  of 
the  Spring  term.  This  course  comprises  a  total  of  33  hours.  The 
total  number  of  hours  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine is  298. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING 

The  staff  of  public  health  nurses  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  competent  supervising  nurse  and  supervisors  for  county, 
school,  and  child  welfare  work. 
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Public  health  nursing  is  being  taught  undergraduate  nurses  along 
the  same  lines  that  have  been  found  successful  for  medical  students. 

POST  GRADUATE   INSTRUCTION 

Under  the  Ellis  Health  Law,  training  of  prospective  county  health 
officers  in  all  branches  of  health  is  provided  free  of  charge  to 
residents  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  Non-residents  are  charged  according 
to  the  length  of  the  course  pursued.  Through  special  arrangement 
with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  short  intensive  course  of  six  to  eight 
weeks  are  provided  for  prospective  county  health  officers  of  Georgia. 
Students  taking  these  intensive  courses  are  then  eligible  for  county 
positions,  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  supplement  the  work 
by  further  study  later,  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Georgia. 
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BACHELOR   OF   PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Prerequisites:  The  student  must  have  completed  a  course  of  study 
qualifying  him  to  matriculate  as  a  student  of  the  Medical  College.  The 
satisfactory  completion  of  an  approved  program  of  at  least  one  year  in 
the  school  of  Public  Health  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Pubilc  Health. 

Doctors  of  Medicine  completing  a  minimum  of  six  weeks  intensive 
training  in  the  School  of  Public  Health,  combined  with  actual  experi- 
ence in  City,  County,  or  State  Health  Department  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  are  granted  this  degree  after 
passing  a   satisfactory  examination. 

MASTER    OF    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

The  Master's  degree  represents  one  year's  advanced  work  following 
the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent.  The  work 
may  be  wholly  or  only  partially  in  the  school. 

Doctors  of  Medicine  having  had  six  weeks  intensive  training  in  the 
School  of  Public  Health  and  having  completed  a  satisfactory  program 
of  City,  County,  or  State  Public  Health  work  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Director  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Commissioner  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  Georgia  are  granted  this  degree.  The  program 
must  be  presented  in  writing  before  being  undertaken  and  its  duration 
will  depend  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  and  the  nature 
of  the  work. 
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DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Doctors  of  Medicine  who  have  concluded  at  least  one  year's  training 
in  the  School  of  Public  Health  or  its  equivalent  and  who  have  spent 
one  year  in  the  completion  of  an  approved  program  are  granted  this 
degree  after  presenting  a  thesis  and  undergoing  an  oral  examination. 
The  program  outlined  may  deal  with  City,  County,  or  State  Health 
work  in  any  or  all  their  respective  phases. 

CANDIDATES    FOR    DEGREES    IN    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

Doctor  of  Public   Health 

Dr.  M.  A.  Ford, — Bainbridge,  G£. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Akridge Brunswick,  Ga. 

Dr.  P.  B.  Wingfield — Logan,  West  Virginia 

Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health 

Dr.    J.   W.   Wallace    Thomasville,  Ga. 

Dr.  J.  V.  Roule,  Jr.  — Augusta,  Ga. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Stevens,  Jr Ridge  Spring,  South  Carolina  (1928) 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Jordan — Augusta,  Ga.    (1929) 

Special  Students 

Miss  Mary  Roberts — Brunswick,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Russell  Twitty  Waycross,  Ga. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Matthews — Augusta,  Ga. 

GRADUATES   IN   PUBLIC   HEALTH,    1927 

Dr.  George  E.  Atwood Waycross,  Ga. 

Doctor  of   Public  Health. 

Dr.  William  Harry  Swain  — Martin,  Ga. 

Bachelor  of  Public  Health. 

Dr.   Clarence  E.   Bley — Augusta,  Ga. 

Bachelor  of  Public  Health. 
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GRADUATING   CLASS,    1927 

Adams,  Tommie  Martin —  __Elberton,  Ga. 

Baird,   James   Mason    Columbus,  Ga. 

Baxley,   William  Ward - Hephzibah,  Ga. 

Beeler,    Courtland,    Jr.   Augusta.  Ga. 

Bell,   Rudolph  Foster — Callison,   S.  C. 

Davis,    Feltz    Macon,  Ga. 

A.B.,  Mercer  University. 

Fitts,  John  Berlin  __— Danielsville,  Ga. 

Golson.  Willard  Robert,  Jr.  Macon,  Ga. 

B.S.,    Mercer   University. 

Hammond,    Emily    Cumming    Augusta,  G£. 

Jackson,    Ole   Cleveland    -- Augusta,  Ga. 

A.B.,  Ohio  University. 

Jenkins.  Hughes  Brantley — Sardis,  Ga. 

B.S.,   in   Medicine.   Mercer   University. 

Josey,  Julian  Cleon — Bartow,  Ga. 

Lane,   Byrl   Benjamin,    Jr Donaldsonville,    Ga. 

Lane,  John  Dunn,  Jr. — Berner,  Ga. 

Long.  William  Harvey   Darien,  Ga. 

McDaniel,    James   George    — Eastman,  Ga. 

B.S.,  in  Medicine,  University  of  Georgia. 

McGibony,    John    Robert    Greensboro,  Ga. 

Mosteller,    Malcolm    — Lylerly,  Ga. 

B.S..  Oglethorpe  University. 

Oetjen,  Leroy  Henry — Augusta,  Ga. 

Powell,    Cuthbert    Ennis    Swainsboro,  Ga. 

Rawls,   Lewis  Lacey  Wrightsville,  Ga. 

Sandison,  James  Calvin  — __Moberly,  Mo. 

A.B..  University  of  Missouri. 

Scoggins,   Paul  Thurman — Athens,  Ga. 

Strange,  James  Lawson   Oak  Park,  Ga. 

Watson.    Otho   O'Dell    - Dublin,  Ga. 

Whitaker,   Courtland   Daniel   Harlem,  Ga. 

Wyman    John   Frtmpton    Aiken,  S.  C. 

Youmans,    Comer   Roger -- Lexsy,  Ga. 
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First  Year  Class,   1927-1928 

Baker,  Elliott  Lawson Columbus,  Ga. 

Bateman,  Needham  Bryant,  Jr.  Deepstep,  Ga. 

Bickerstaff,    Charles    Allen    Athens,  Ga. 

Bird,  James  David,  Jr.  East  Radford,  Va. 

Bridges,   Gatewood    Riland    Leary,  Ga. 

Brown,  Andrew  George — Valdosta,  Ga. 

Brown,  Richard  Kyle  Dewey  Rose,  Ga. 

Bush,  James  LeSesne — Dublin,  Ga. 

Chance,    Roland    Davis    Munnerlyn,  Ga. 

Clark,  Frank  Birdsong — LaGrange,  Ga. 

Davis,    William   Benjamin    Americus,  Ga. 

Denmark,  James  Gordon — Statesboro,  Ga. 

Doss,  Luther  Thomas  Thomasville,  Ga. 

Feen,   Benjamin  Goodman   — Thomaston,  Ga. 

Griffith,   Powell  West   - Eatonton,  Ga. 

Heagarty,   John   Patrick Savannah,  Ga. 

Howard,  James  Willis   Augusta,  Ga. 

Jones,  Emory  E. Jacksonville,  Ga. 

Johnston,   Jack  Harmon,  Jr.  Woodstock,  Ga. 

Knight,  James  Walton — Valdosta,  Ga. 

MacMillan,   Mary  Kate Blackshear,  Ga. 

Mathis,  Kline  Everett  Junction  City,  Ga. 

McCurdy,  Willis  Tuggle  Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 

Morrow,  Augustus  Ralph  — Gainesville,  Ga. 

Mosteller,  Ralph   Athens,  Ga. 

Nelson,    Moltke    — Gordon,  Ga. 

Norvell,  John  Thomas,  Jr. Augusta,  Ga. 

Owens,   John   Doster   — Rochelle,  Ga 

Rabhan,  Leonard  Julius i Savannah,  Ga. 

Rogers,  James  Thomas  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Smith,   John  Raymond   — Hahira,  Ga. 

Snelling,   William  Richard   Richland,  Ga. 

Tessier,  Claude  Edward — Augusta,  Ga. 

Wagoner.  Roger  Ruben Athens,  Ga. 

Williams,  William  Joseph — __Lincolnton,  Ga. 

Woodberry,   Strafford  Gilman   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Second   Year    Class,    1927-1928 

Anderson.  Julius  Home   — Milledgevile,  Ga. 

Baird.  Warren  Austin — Augusta,  Ga. 

Bargeron,    Everett    Waynesboro,  Ga. 

Bedingfield,  William  Osier — Rentz,  Ga. 

Benson.  Norman  Oliver Albany,  Ga. 
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Brown,   Walter  Edward    — Sharon,  Ga. 

Clark,  Badie  Travis   Macon,  Ga. 

Cornwell,   Gibson  Kelly   -- Atlanta,  Ga. 

Davis,  Thomas  Hartley Macon,  Ga. 

Dees.   John  Elbert   — Alston,  Ga. 

Drummond,  Charles  Stitt Franklin,  Ga. 

Fullilove.  Henry  Marshall,  Jr.  — Athens,  Ga. 

Fulghum,  Charles  Bennett  Macon,  Ga. 

Goodwin,  Thomas  Wright  -- Augusta.  Ga. 

Harris,   Herschel  Billups,   Jr.   Watkinsville,  Ga. 

Hicks,  Charles  Lewis Dublin.  Ga. 

Hinton,   Andrew   Hill   — Summerville,  Ga. 

Massicot.    Marie    Mildred    Columbus,  Ga. 

Matthews,  Walter  Eugene,  Jr. Augusta,  Ga. 

Mays.  John  Richard  Shannon Macon,  Ga. 

Mulherin,   Philip  Anthony    Augusta,  Ga. 

Parkerson,   Sidney  Terrell   — Eastman,  Ga. 

Rhyne,   Walter   Percival   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Stelling,   Richard   Nunnelly    Augusta,  Ga. 

Stovall.  James  Thomas,  Jr.  Danielsville,  Ga. 

Temples.  Leo  Gillis Statesboro,  Ga. 

Thomas,  David  Romulus,  Jr. — Tennille,  Ga. 

Todd,  William  Albert,  Jr.  Augusta,  Ga. 

Tracy,  John  Lunsford,  Jr.  — ...Sylvester.  Ga. 

Vandiviere,  Stuart  Pitner  _., Columbus,  Ga. 

Watson,  Frank  Marion — Athens,  Ga. 

Westbrook,  Jesse  Lovic Ha,  Ga. 

Wilson,  Eugene  Boykin — Thomson,  Ga. 

Wootten.  Louis  Oswell Unadillia,  Ga. 

Third    Year    Class,    1927-1928 

Adams,  Alfred  Newton East  Point,  Ga. 

Bailey,  Lucius  Ashley  Ellenton,   S.   C. 

Brim,  James  Croswell  Dawson,  Ga. 

Chance,  Francis  Sinclair — North  Augusta,  S.  C. 

Cleckley.    Harvey    Milton    Augusta,  Ga. 

Comas,   Arsenio   -- Cabo   Rajo,   P.   R. 

Chandler,  James  Bethel Hull,  Ga. 

Crovatt,    Joseph    Gidiere Thomasville,  Ga. 

Daniel.  John  Wilfred,  Jr. — Savannah.  Ga. 

Davis,  Abram  James Macon,  Ga. 

Drexel,  Adolph  Edward — Augusta,  Ga. 

Durham,    William    Robert    Maxeys,  Ga. 

Evans,  Georgia  Cone  Sylvania,  Ga. 
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Frank,   Lyall  Louis   — Augusta,  Ga. 

Gepfert,  John  Randolph,  Jr. Augusta,  Ga. 

Hewell,  Guy  Crawford — Dewey  Rose,  Ga. 

Kirkland,    Walter   Paul    Pearson,  Ga, 

Little,   Robert   Nathan   — Cornelia,  Ga. 

McKemie,  Howard  Marvin Coleman,  Ga. 

McLaughlin,  Charles  Keiley Isle  of  Hope,  Ga. 

Miller,    Harold    Edgar    — Claxton,  Ga. 

Miller,  Robert  P.,  Jr.  - Atlanta,  Ga. 

Morrison,  Howard  Jackson Savannah,  Ga. 

Moss,  Thomas  Hudson — Rome,  Ga. 

Mulherin,  Hugh  Gallagher Augusta,  Ga. 

Palmer,    Joseph    Israel    — Thomasville,  Ga. 

Perkins,   Henry  Roscoe   Augusta,  Ga. 

Rogers,  Hunter  Beall Macon,  Ga. 

Rosen,   Samuel  Frederic   — Savannah,  Ga. 

Schwall,   Edward   Walker   Augusta,  Ga. 

Simonton,  Fred   Huie  — Roopville,  Ga. 

Smith,  Claude  Raymond Augusta,  Ga. 

Swilling,  Mary  Evelyn Athens,  Ga. 

Suarez,   Raymond,    Jr.    — Havana,    Cuba 

Woods,   Otis   Clark   Kite,  Ga. 

Woodward,  Martin  Bryan Augusta,  Ga. 

Fourth  Year   Class,    1927-1928 

Ansley,  Hamilton  Goss  Decatur,  Ga. 

Byne,   James  Miller,   Jr.   — Waynesboro,  Ga. 

Caldwell,   John  Mars,   Jr.   Augusta,  Ga. 

Collinsworth,  Allen  Mansfield  — Clarkston,  Ga. 

Craig,  Henry  Roosevelt  Augusta,  Ga. 

Daughtry,   Leila  Alice   Portal,  Ga. 

Ferrell,    Thomas   Joseph    — Macon,  Ga. 

Fourcher,  Kenneth  Rushton Augusta,  Ga. 

Hall,  John  Iredell — Macon,  Ga. 

Haddock,  Samuel  Harvey Macon,  Ga. 

Henry,    Charles   Goodrich    Augusta,  Ga. 

Hensley,  Ernest  Albert — Augusta,  Ga. 

Heriot,  George  Washington,  Jr. Savannah,  Ga. 

Holden,   Farish   Clay   — Ellijay,  Ga. 

Kicklighter,    Raymond    Braxton    Glennville,  GkL. 

Phinizy,    Thomas   Burdell    — Augusta.  Ga. 

Kilpatrick,   Charles  McCord   Augusta,  Ga. 

Lancaster,   Homer  Harrison   — Gainesvile,  Ga. 

Lanier,  John  Ray Graymont,  Ga. 
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Lawless,  Thomas  Frances,  Jr. — East  Orange.  N.  J 

Neville.    Rufus    Lester   Statesboro,  Ga. 

Phillips,  Alpheus  Maynard — LaGrange,  Ga. 

Philpot,    William    Kuhlke    Augusta,  Ga. 

Ramos,   Jose    Lebron    San    Lorenzo,  P.  R. 

Roberts,   Burch   Joiner   Dawson,  Ga. 

Schwalb,  Otto  William - Savannah,  Ga. 

Seaman,  Henry  Ansley Waycross,  Ga. 

Smaha,  Tofey  George  - Griffin,  Ga. 

Stanford.  James  WTillingham,  Jr.  Cartersville,  Ga. 

Statham,   John   Claude   Leesburg.  Ga. 

Tousignant,    Camille    — Bath,    S.    C. 

Wammock,   Hoke   -- Soperton,  Ga. 

Webb,   Roy  Lee    Hogansville,  Ga. 

Wilson,   Robert  Kemp   --__Thomasville.  Ga. 

Wood,    David    Lloyd    Dalton,  Ga. 

Young,  Wilburn  Cogdell Augusta,  Ga 
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THE     UNIVERSITY     HOSPITAL     SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

ALICE  F.   STEWART,  R.N.,  Director  of  Nurses. 

The  University  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  offers  to  its  pupils  un- 
usual facilities  for  obtaining  adequate  instruction  and  training  in  this 
most  important  and  attractive  field  of  usefulness  for  women.  Among 
the  advantages  offered  are  opportunities  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  specialists  in  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  Medical  School;  and, 
in  such  science  as  bacteriology  and  clinical  microscopy,  to  receive  in- 
struction from  members  of  the  college  Faculty  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  hospital. 

Careful  teaching  in  nursing  methods  and  beside  care  is  given  by  a 
well  selected  staff  of  graduate  nurses,  who  also  supervise  the  work  on 
the  wards.  The  theoretical  work  is  directed  and  supervised  by  a  full 
time  instructor  who  correlates  it  with  practical  work.  The  Univer- 
sity Hospital  School  of  Nursing  also  offers  each  nurse  a  definite  period 
in  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Medical  School.  There  she  may 
see  treated  diseases  of  milder  form  which  do  not  come  to  the  hospital 
ward,  such  as  ear,  eye,  nose,  and  throat  diseases  and  subacute  skin 
diseases.  This  training  is  of  distinct  advantage  to  those  nurses  who 
may  later  choose  the  public  health  field  and  is  filling  a  long  felt  want 
in  nurses'  training.  A  course  in  practical  pharmacy  has  been  inaugu- 
rated with  much  success. 

There  is  operated  a  branch  of  District  Nursing  in  connection  with 
the  out-door  service  of  the  Medical  School,  and  pupil  nurses  will  be 
able  to  have  valuable  training  in  this  field  during  the  third  year, 
should  they  so  elect.  In  this  work  the  student  nurse  accompanies 
graduate  visiting  nurses  on  their  daily  rounds,  assists  in  the  care  of 
patients,  learns  to  keep  records,  make  reports,  etc.  This  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  since  few  schools  offer  a  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing 
included  as  a  part  of  their  three  years'  training  course. 

REGISTRATION 

The  University  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  operating  under  its 
charter,  and  is  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
New  York,  thus  giving  its  graduates  standing  in  both  states.  The 
School  secured  its  New  York  registration  before  training  schools  were 
standardized  in  Georgia,  and  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
struggle  for  higher  standards  in  nursing  education. 

PLAN    OF    INSTRUCTION 

The  school  curriculum  conforms  to  that  planned  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  and 
is  approved  by  the  best   training  schools   in  the  United   States.     The 
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course  of  Instruction  is  graded  and  lasts  for  three  years.  The  first  year 
is  devoted  to  a  probational  course  of  two  months,  a  preliminary  course 
in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  Personal  Hygiene,  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry,  Nutrition  and  Cookery,  Hospital  Housekeeping. 
Drugs  r.nd  Solutions,  Elementary  Nursing,  Bandaging,  Ethics,  Pathol- 
ogy, Materia  Medica,  Diet  in  Disease,  Pharmacy,  Massage. 

Intermediate  Year.  Surgery,  Medicine,  Pediatrics,  Orthopedics,  Com- 
municable Diseases.  Gynecology,  Obstetrics,  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat, 
Public  Sanitation. 

Third  Year.  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  Occupational,  Skin  and 
Venereal  Diseases,  Emergency  Nursing,  Electives  as  follows:  Public 
Health  Nursing,  Private  Nursing,  Institutional  Work,  Laboratory  Tech- 
nic. 

During  the  three  years  much  of  the  instruction  is  arranged  in  lecture 
courses  given  by  the  resident  and  attending  staff.  The  lectures  are 
followed  in  each  instance  by  quiz  and  demonstration  classes,  thus 
correlating  the  scientific  and  practical  sides  of  the  work.  Examina- 
tions are  held  periodically,  and  the  standing  of  the  student  is  based 
upon  the  results  of  examination. 

THE   HOURS  OF  STUDY 

Hours  on  duty  are  arranged  as  follows:  the  day  sUff  has  an  eight 
hour  day,  with  six  hours  on  Sundays  and  holidays;  the  night  staff 
is  at  present  on  continuous  ten  hours  duty,  though,  it  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  lowered  to  eight  within  the  next  few  months.  Rest 
and  recreation  hours  are  allowed  so  that  the  actual  time  a  nurse 
spends  on  duty  is  approximately  fifty  hours  per  week.  Each  nurse  is 
required  to  serve,  during  her  three  years,  four  terms  of  night  duty  of 
from  four  to  six  weeks  each. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

Candidates  must  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  the  Director  of 
Nurses.  Those  applying  by  letter  should  enclose  statements  from 
their  pastors  testifying  to  their  qualifications  for  undertaking  profes- 
sional work,  and  from  their  physicians  certifying  to  sound  health  and 
unimpaired  faculties.  No  candidate  will  be  considered  who  is  not 
in  good  physical  condition.  Applicants  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  thirty  years,  of  good  physique  and  at  least  average 
height.  They  must  furnish  written  evidence  of  at  least  four  years 
high  school  work.  Preference  will  be  given  to  women  with  a  pre- 
liminary training  beyond  this  minimum  requirement.  The  Director  of 
Nurses  decides  as  to  the  qualification  and  fitness  of  the  student,  and 
the  propriety  of  retaining  or  dismissing  her  at  the  end  of  the  term  of 
probation.     She  may  also  terminate  the  connection  of  a  student  with 
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the  school  at  any  time  in  case  of  misconduct,  insubordination,  ineffi- 
ciency or  neglect  of  duty. 

Student  nurses  are  not  permitted  to  return  home  in  order  that  they 
may  nurse  sick  members  of  their  family,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
school  authorities  that  they  must  only  be  permitted  to  nurse  under 
careful   supervision. 

EXPENSES 

Students  receive  board  and  lodging  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
laundry  from  the  date  of  entrance.  An  allowance  for  the  first  year  of 
$70.00  and  $120.00  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  years  is  made  by 
the  hospital,  and  the  school  equips  the  student  with  uniforms,  after 
the  probationary  period.  There  are  no  tuition  fees;  but  a  charge  will 
be  made  for  breakage  and  damage  to  hospital  property.  Text-books 
ETe  provided  by  the  hospital  to  be  bought  by  the  student  at  wholesale 
cost  as  she  is  able  to  pay  for  them. 

VACATIONS 

Vacations  are  given  between  the  beginning  of  June  and  the  end  of 
September.  A  period  of  two  weeks  is  allowed  each  student  yearly.  In 
sickness  all  students  are  cared  for  without  expense  to  Ihem,  but  time 
lost  through  this,  or  any  other  cause,  beyond  stipulated  limits,  must 
be  made  up. 

CLASSES 

Classes  are  admitted  in  February  and  September. 
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CALENDAR  FEAR,   1928-1929 

September    18,    1928    Matriculations 

September   19-20 — Class  Work   Assigned 

November    29 National    Thanksgiving    Day- 
December    17-20 Fall    Term    Examinations 

December  21,   1928-January  2,   1929 Christmas  Holidays 

January   3 Winter  Term    Begins 

February    22 Washington's    Birthday 

March    18-21 Winter  Term    Examinations 

March   22 Spring   Term   Begins 

April     26 Decoration    Day 

June   4-June   7 Spring  Term   Examinations 

June    9,    Sunday Commencement    Sermon 

June  10 Graduating  Exercises  and  Annual  Meeting  of  Board 

of  Trustees. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

A.  S.  HARDY,  Chairman Gainesville,  Ga. 

Term  expires  Oct.  1st,   1932. 
J.  F.  PRUETT Dahlonega,    Ga. 

Term  expires  Oct.   1st,  1932. 
JOHN    H.     MOORE Dahlonega,   Ga. 

Term  expires  Oct.  1st,  19  32. 
DR.   A.   S.  CANTRELL Dahlonega,    Ga. 

Term  expires  Oct.  1st,  19  30. 
M.  L.   DUGGAN,  State  Supt.   of  Education Atlanta,   Ga. 

Term  expires  Oct.  1st,  1930. 

M.  L.  DUGGAN,  State  Supt.  of  Education Atlanta,  Ga. 

LEE   McLAIN Jasper,    Ga. 

Term  expires  Oct.  1st,  19  30. 
G.    B.    WALKER Alpharetta,    Ga. 

Term  expires  Oct.  1st,  1932. 

R.  H.   BAKER,   Secretary  and  Treasurer Dahlonega,   Ga. 

OSCAR  PALM  OUR,  Pres.   Alumni  Association Atlanta,   Ga. 

FROM    THE    UNIVERSITY    BOARD 

E.    R.    BARRETT Gainesville,    Ga. 

GEO.    E.    MADDOX Rome,    Ga. 

M.    L.    McWHORTER Athens,    Ga. 

Board  consists  of  three  members  to  be  appointed  from  Lumpkin 
County,  four  from  the  State  at  large,  and  three  from  the  University 
Board.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  19  2  5,  the  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  N.  G.  A.  C.  is  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Board. 
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FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS,  1928-1929 

CHARLES  M.  SNELLING,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,€hancellor  of  the  University. 

JOHN  W.   WEST,  A.M.,   President. 

W.    L.   ASH,   A.B.,  Professor   of  English. 

J.  C.   BARNES,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

P.   D.   BUSH.  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  and  Education. 

ANDREW  W.   CAIN,  A.M..   Registrar;    Professor  of  S'ocial   Sciences. 

BENJAMIN  P.    GAILLARD,  A.M.,   Pd.D.,   Professor  of   Physics  and 

Geology. 
CAPT.  RAYMOND  C.  HAMILTON,  Inf.    (D.O.L.),  Assistant  P.  M.  S. 

and  T. 
CAPT.   W.   A.   HEDDEN,    Inf.    (D.O.L.),   Professor    Military   Science 

and   Tactics. 
P.  M.  HUTCHERSON,  B.S.C.,  Adjunct  in  Commerce. 
C.    C.    JARRARD,   A.M.,    Modern    Languages. 
MISS   BERTIE  McGEE,   A.M.,   Commercial   Department. 
MISS  IRENE  MOORE,  Home  Economics. 

E.  N.    NICHOLSON,    B.S.,   Agr.,   Professor  of  Agriculture. 
WALTER    E.    SAWYER,    B.S.C.E.,    M.A.,    Head    of    Department    of 

Education. 
W.   IRWIN  STIORT,   B.S.   in  E.M.,   Electrical   Engineering. 

F.  ANGELBERG,   Director   of  the   Band. 

ELIAS   B.  VICKERY,   A.M..   Professor  of  Latin  and   Literature. 
MILES  C.   WILEY,   B.S.,  A.B.,   Professor  of   Chemistry. 
MISS  MATTIE  CRAIG,  Librarian. 
H.   HEAD,   M.D.,   College    Physician. 

FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

Curriculum — A.   W.    Cain,  J     C.   Barnes,   E.    B.  Vickery. 
Brown  Fund — W.  L.   Ash,   P.   M.  Hutcherson,   B.   P.   Gaillar  1. 
Library — P.   D.    Bush,   M.   C.    Wiley,   Miss   Irene   Moore. 
Athletics — P.   D.   Bush,   E.   N.   Nicholson,   W.   Irwin   Short. 
Military — M.   C.   Wiley,  W.   Irwin   Short,   E.   N.  Nicholson. 
Dormitory — W.  L.  Ash,  E.   B.  Vickery,  M.   C.  Wiley. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  fills  a  unique  place 
in  the  educational  life  of  the  State.  It  stands  out  in  several 
characteristics. 

First:  As  a  Military  School.  Having  been,  since  its  founding, 
a  Military  College,  it  has  ever  prided  itself  on  its  efficiency.  The 
Government  has  recognized  its  thorough  work,  and  has  given  some 
of  its  graduates  Commissions  in  the  Army  on  a  par  with  the  grad- 
uates of  the  U.  S.  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Second:  Dormitory  Restrictions.  Many  parents  wish  their  sons 
held  to  strict  account  for  their  whereabouts  at  night.  Tempta- 
tions to  indulge  in  games,  automobile  rides  and  other  pastimes, 
take  them  away  from  their  books,  and  consequently  a  College 
career  is  frequently  disappointing  to  parents  and  tragical  for  the 
boys.  Call  to  quarters  at  7  p.  m.  sends  a  boy  to  his  room,  where 
ihe  must  be  quiet.  At  Taps,  he  must  go  to  bed.  Reveille  calls  him 
out  to  setting-up  exercises.  The  regular  habits  thus  developed 
prove  quite  an  asset  to  these  men  as  citizens,  later.  Card  play- 
ing is  forbidden  in  the  dormitories.  Each  boy  is  required  to  clean 
his  own  room.  When  everyone  does  that,  no  one  thinks  of  it 
as  a  hardship.  The  boy  that  cares  for  a  room  now  will  know 
how  to  care  for  an  office  or  a  bank  later. 

Third:  Regardless  of  the  twenty-eight  separate  and  distinct 
minerals  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  market  value  of  which  is 
$20,000,000  annual  income,  and  thousands  of  men  engaged  in  that 
work,  all  of  our  scientific  miners  have  to  be  brought  from  other 
places,  the  N.  G.  A.  C.  College  being  the  only  one  in  the  state 
giving  a  course  in  mining.  The  splendid  location  of  the  school, 
in  a  mining  section,  enables  it  to  do  this  better  than  any  other 
school  could.  The  hills  around  it  are  its  laboratories.  The  speci- 
men for  the  Assay  office  can  be  picked  up  on  the  Campus,  instead 
of  having  to  be  brought  from  a,  distance,  and  at  great  expense. 

Fourth:  Because  of  the  splendid  Farm,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Trustees  have  given  this  to  the  Dormitory,  the  hoard  is  better 
here  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  at  the  same  price.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  State  institution  and  has  considerable  sup- 
port from  the  Government,  puts  a  degree  here  at  about  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  other  standard  Colleges  of  the  State.  Why  pay 
more? 
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GENERAL,   INFORMATION 
Origin  and  Purpose  of  the  College 

This  College  owes  its  origin  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July 
2.  1S62,  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts."  The  Act  contemplates  the 
"endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  in 
each  state  where  the  leading  object  will  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and   practical   education    of   the   industrial   classes." 

The  fund  having  been  received  by  the  State,  the  interest  of 
it  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
on  the  conditions  specified  in  the  donation,  the  Trustees  of  the 
University  appointed  the  President  of  the  College,  making  a 
certain  allowance  for  its  support,  to-wit:  $2,000  annually,  and 
exercising  over   it  a   general   supervision. 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  is  organized  and  administered 
on  a  Military  basis.  This  system  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  for  the  conditions  existing,  and  has  been  in  use  by 
(.he  College  from  the  date  of  its  founding,  except  for  a  brief  perw:d 
beginning   in   1923. 

The  College  is  classed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  as  an  'Essen- 
tially Military  College,'  being  one  of  eight  colleges  in  the  United 
States  so  classified.  It  is  the  only  one  in  Georgia,  and,  since 
'Essentially  Military  Colleges'  strive  to  emulate  the  traditions  of 
West    Point,   it   may   well  be   called   Georgia's   West   Point. 

The  students  are  habitually  in  uniform  and  constantly  under 
military  discipline.  For  details  with  reference  to  the  military 
regime,  to  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Course,  and  to  the 
uniform,  equipment  and  pay  furnished  by  the  Government,  see 
these  subjects  under  the  heading  "Corps  of  Cadets,"  "Reserve 
Officers'   Training   Corps,"   and   "Expenses." 

LOCATION 

The  College  is  located  at  Dahlonega,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Gainesville.  Gainesville  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way. A  state  highway  has  been  completed  from  Gainesville  to 
Dahlonega.  This  highway  affords  transportation  in  motor  cars 
all  the  year.      An  automobile  can  now  make  the  trip  from   Gaines- 
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ville  to  Dahlonega  in  one  hour.  There  is  a  national  highway  from 
Atlanta  via  Roswell,  Alpharetta,  Gumming  to  Dahlonega  and  on 
through  the  mountains  to  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

By  this  highway,  automobiles  can  easily  make  the  trip  from 
Atlanta  to  Dahlonega  in  three  hours.  While  the  College  may 
be  readily  reached  without  difficulty,  it  is  not  located  in  a  center 
of  population,  and  is,  therefore,  free  from  the  distracting  influences 
that  so  often  interfere  with  the  work  of  a  college  student  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  great  city.  Facilities  for  exercise  and  recreation  are 
unsurpassed,  and  there  is  as  much  entertainment  as  the  busy  stu- 
dent can  afford  to  enjoy. 

FIFTY-FIVE   YEARS  OLD 

The  institution  completes  this  year  its  fifty-fifth  session.  Ap- 
proximately seven  thousand  young  people  of  the  States  received 
a  part,  and  in  many  cases  all  of  their  higher  education  here. 
Many  of  the  men  who  are  now  the  aggressive  and  constructive 
leaders  in  all  sections  of  the  State  received  their  training  at  this 
College.  This  is  the  oldsst  branch  of  the  State  University,  and 
can  modestly  claim  its  full  share  of  intelligent  and  efficient  lead- 
ers among  the  foremost  workers  of  the  State.  If  an  institution  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  men  it  contributes  to  the  active 
and  progressive  forces  of  civilization,  this  institution  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  college  in  the   country. 

HEALTH   RECORD 

Dahlonega  is  known  far  and  wide  for  its  fine  climate.  The 
elevation  is  1500  feet  above  sea  level.  Nature  seems  to  have 
designated  the  location  at  the  foot  hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  as 
a  health  resort  and  a  seat  of  learning.  There  are  no  mosquitoes, 
no  malaria,  and  the  place  is  well  drained  and  kept  so  clean  that 
there  are  comparatively  few  flies  even  in  the  summer. 

The  location  is  practically  free  from  all  diseases  that  ordinarily 
attack  people  in  lower  altitudes.  Students  gain  in  weight  several 
pounds  during  the  year.  The  dormitories  are  kept  in  the  finest 
sanitary  condition  during  the  entire  session,  and  no  institution  in 
the  'State  has  a  finer  health  record  than  this  College  has  had  from 
the  beginning. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION 

A  necessary  safeguard  for  the  health  of  the  entire  student  body 
is  the  physical  examination  given  to  each  boy  upon  entering.  The 
College  Surgeon  is  a  member  of  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  and  has 
had  special  training  for  this  particular  work. 
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No  student  having  a  contagious  disease  to  which  his  fellow  stu- 
dents will  be  exposed  will  be  admitted  until  the  danger  is  removed. 
The  examination  shows  also  what  particular  development  is  needed 
by  each  boy  so  as  to  bring  him  to  strong  and  vigorous  manhood. 
As  a  precaution,  Cadets  will  be  given  such  vaccination  and  in- 
occulations  as  are  authorized  by  the  Government. 

THE  COLLEGE  FARM 

The  College  farm  comprises  ninety  acres,  all  of  which  is  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  except  certain  areas  reserved  for  pasture 
lands.  The  crops  grown  on  the  farm  illustrate  the  methods  and 
the  possibilities  of  farming  these  lands  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  abundant  food  supplies  for  the  college  dormitories,  thus 
materially  reducing  the  cost  of  board  to  the  student. 

A  young  orchard  is  just  coming  into  bearing.  Already  an  area 
of  twelve  and  a  half  acres  has  been  set  to  upward  of  700  fruit 
trees;  and  when  the  orchard  is  completed  it  will  comprise  twenty 
acres  with  1200  trees  representing  a  great  variety  of  fruits  adapted 
to  this  section  of  the  country. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  library  consists  of  some  12,000  books.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  leading  magazines  are  found  on  the  reading  tables.  The  books 
have  been  selected  with  reference  to  their  being  used  by  students, 
furnishing  auxiliary  information  on  topics  of  daily  interest.  The 
librarian  is  sympathetically  co-operative  with  students  and  help- 
ful to  the  faculty.  The  faculty  assists  students  in  their  reading 
by  giving  references  that  may  be  found  among  books  on  hand. 
In  an  important  sense,  the  library  is  an  academic  laboratory,  in 
which   problems   are   worked  out. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

The  Literary  Society  at  Dahlonega  is  a  standard  part  of  college 
work,  and  there  arises  from  it  a  spirit  that  is  academic  and  prac- 
tical. It  is  co-existent  with  the  college.  From  its  halls  have 
gone  men  equipped  in  thought  and  power  of  expression,  to  become 
leaders  at  the  bar  and  in  legislative  halls. 

No  part  of  a  college  course  is  more  valuable  than  the  training 
derived  from  taking  an  active  part  in  a  good  literary  society.  It 
is  here  one  learns  to  think  and  to  express  himself  while  standing; 
to  meet  his  antagonist  in  mental  contests. 

There  are  two  well-organized  literary  societies  for  men,  the 
Decora  Palaestra  and  the  Phi  Mu.      They  furnish  unexcelled  oppor- 
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tunities  to  students  who  wish  to  develop  and  improve  themselves 
in  elocution,  reading,  composition  and  debate.  They  meet  each 
Monday  evening. 

Joint  debates  are  arranged  between  these  societies  at  regular 
intervals  during  each  year.  The  champion  debate  is  held  during 
commencement  week  and  forms  an  important  part  in  the  regular 
exercises. 

Intercollegiate  debates  are  arranged  whenever  practicable,  and 
these  offer  splendid  opportunities  for  displaying  true  college  spirit. 
Also  the  drill  in  the  use  of  parliamentary  law  is  an  important 
consideration,  and  can  be  developed  nowhere  better  than  here. 

The  Corona  Haderae  Society  for  young  women  affords  an  im- 
portant feature  of  their  college  work.  In  this  society,  emphasis 
is  placed  on  readings,  recitations,  dramatics,  and  music;  but  the 
society    arranges    several    debates    during    the    year. 

ATHLETICS 

Provision  is  made  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  athletics  for  stu- 
dents. Arrangements  include  Tennis,  Basketball,  Baseball,  Foot- 
ball and  Track.  Competition  provoked  by  athletic  sports  is  keen, 
and  one  of  the  shortest  routes  to  Americanism  today  is  through 
the  avenue  of  athletics  and  games.  Team  work  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  successful  athletic  competition,  and  good  fellow- 
ship is  the  happy  result. 

The  college  authorities  are  gradually  enlarging  and  improving 
the  equipment,  so  as  to  give  students  every  possible  opportunity 
for  physical  development.  The  new  gymnasium  erected  by  the 
alumni  is  a  great  aid  in   this   work. 

THE  BARRACKS 

The  barracks  on  the  college  grounds  will  accommodate  150  stu- 
dents. Each  building  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  resident 
members  of  the  faculty,  thus  securing  personal  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  students  that  can  be  brought  about  satisfactorily  in 
no  ether  manner. 

All  male  students,  except  those  who  reside  in  Dahlonega  and 
those  who  are  able  to  make  more  economical  arrangements  else- 
where, are  required  to  live  in  the  barracks. 

Owing  to  limited  space  in  the  barracks,  no  reservations  will  be 
held  for  a  student  in  the  college  dormitories  unless  a  deposit  of 
$20.50  is  made  with  the  Superintendent  of  Barracks  by  or  before 
August  15th.  This  deposit  will  cove  rboard  for  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  breakage  deposit. 

Control  of  the  barracks  is  vested   in   the   President  and   faculty, 
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who  make  and  through  the  Commandant  of  Cadets  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Barracks,  enforce,  such  regulations  as  appear 
necessary  from  time  to  time. 

Automobiles  at  College,!  are  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
trouble.  Students  and  parents  are  notified  that  they  will  not  be 
allowed  at   the  College. 

GIRL'S   DORMITORY 

So  as  to  give  the  girls  board  and  accommodations  on  a  par  with 
the  boys  and  girls  at  other  Colleges,  the  management  has  leased 
a  hotel  and  converted  it  into  a  Dormitory.  The  girls  in  it  are 
required  to  keep  quarters,  and  are  under  Military  discipline  just 
as  much   as   the  cadets. 

This  building  has  splendid  modern  conveniences  including  electric 
lights,   steam   heat,  tub  baths,  etc. 

It  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Jarrard,  the  wife  of  one  of 
our  Professors,  and  the  girls  are  looked  after  by  the  College 
Physician   regarding  health. 

THE    BAND 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricul- 
tural College  is  its  Band.  The  Government  furnishes  instruments 
for  thirty  parts — but  they  would  amount  to  but  little  without  a 
high-class  instructor.  Professor  Angelsburg  has  had  many  years 
experience  in  the  army  as  Band  Director.  He  takes  special  pride 
in  his  work,  with  a  result  that  a  very  high  class  of  art  is  produced. 

To  one  with  any  musical  ability,  this  is  a  great  opportunity. 
Personal  instruction  by  the  College  and  instruments  by  the  Gov- 
ernment give  a  boy  not  only  the  most  cultural  training,  but  also 
a  very  lucrative  accomplishment.  The  equal  of  the  N.  G.  A.  C. 
Band  is  hard  to  find,  outside  of  professionals. 

ORCHESTRA 

The  various  members  of  the  Band  that  are  interested  in  Orchestra 
work  have  organized  an  orchestra.  This  is  not  only  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  development,  but  frequently  they  have  engagements 
from  which  they  make  some  money.  The  regular  Orchestra  con- 
sists of  eight  members. 

GLEE  CLUB 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  192  7  a  number  of  Cadets  organized 
a  Glee  Club.  This  gave  an  opportunity  for  those  with  musical 
or  dramatic  talent  to  try  themselves  before  the  public.  This  may 
prove   the   first   step   toward  a   great   career. 
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The  club  made  a  trip  in  the  early  spring  and  brought  back  high 
praise  from  the  places  visited. 

ROOM   FURNISHING 

Rooms  are  furnished  with  beds,  mattresses,  tables,  chairs,  wash 
basins,  electric  lights,  and  heating  arrangements.  Each  student 
must  provide  his  own  pillow-cases,  pillow,  sheets,  bed  covering 
and  toilet  articles.  At  least  two  pillow-cases  and  four  sheets 
should  be  brought.  Such  articles  as  the  student  will  need,  if  not 
named  in  the  foregoing  list  as  being  furnished  by  the  dormitory, 
should  be  shipped  by  express  or  otherwise,  directed  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Barracks,  Dahlonega,  Georgia,  via  Gainesville,  so  as  to 
reach  their  destination  about  a  week  before  the  student  expects 
to  arrive.  Names  of  owners  should  be  printed  or  written  on  trunks 
and  other  articles  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not  be  effaced  in 
shipment. 

THE    CHARLES    McDONALD    BROWN   FUND 

From  the  Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholarship  Fund  the  institu- 
tion receives  $1,600.00  annually.  This  is  to  aid  worthy  young 
men  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  way  through  college.  The  ap- 
plicant must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  good  health  and 
must  reside  in  one  of  the  following  counties:  Rabun,  Habersham, 
Towns,  Union,  Fannin,  Dawson,  Murray,  White,  Lumpkin,  Gilmer, 
Pickens,  Cherokee,  Forsyth,  Banks,  Hall,  Hart,  Madison  and 
Stephens,  in  Georgia,  and  Oconee,  Anderson  and  Pickens  in  South 
Carolina. 

This  sum  will  be  divided  into  sixteen  equal  parts  allowing  one 
part  to  each  county.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bequest  to  aid  one 
young  man  from  each  of  the  counties  above  named.  All  applica- 
tions must  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Brown  Fund  Committee 
on  or  before  September  1st  of  each  collegiate  year. 

KNIGHT  TEMPLAR  EDUCATIONAL  LOAN  FUND 

Six  seniors  or  juniors  received  loans  from  the  Knights  Templar 
during  this  year.  The  loan  amounts  to  $150.00,  and  is  to  be 
paid  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  benefiiciary  leaves  college. 
Interest  is  at  a  low  rate.  Only  those  students  who  are  unable 
to  pursue  their  courses  from  lack  of  funds  and  who  are  in  every 
way  worthy  of  this  loan,   are  eligible  for  it. 

MEDALS    AND    AWARDS 

Rice  Latin  Medal.  Donated  to  the  college  by  the  late  Hon. 
Frank    P.    Rice   of   Atlanta.      Awarded    annually    at   commencement 
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to  the  college  student  making  the  highest  average  in  Latin  for 
the  year. 

Clark  Mathematics  Modal.  Awarded  annually  at  commencement 
to  the  college  student  making  the  highest  average  in  mathematics 
for  the  year.  The  medal  was  donated  to  the  college  by  the  late 
Hon    Harlow  Clark. 

Individual  Drill  Medal.  Awarded  at  commencement  to  the  indi- 
vidual student  making  the  best  record  in  military  including  a 
prize    drill. 

Target  Practice  Medal.  Awarded  to  the  cadet  making  the  high- 
est score  in  marksmanship  at  the  target  range. 

Guidon  Hand.  Awarded  to  the  cadet  company  making  the  high- 
est score  in  the  Field  Day  exercises. 

Company  Saber.  Awarded  at  commencement  to  the  cadet  com- 
pany commander  who  makes  the  highest  record  including  a  com- 
petitive military  drill. 

CHURCH  OPPORTUNITIES 

There  are  three  Protestant  denominations  in  town,  each  of  which 
maintains  a  Sunday  School  and  holds  weekly  church  services.  All 
of  the  churches  extend  to  students  a  hearty  welcome. 

There  are  chapel  exercises  of  a  religious  character  and  all  stu- 
dents are  required  to  attend.  These  exercises  are  held  in  the 
college  chapel  at  the  opening  of  the  daily  session  and  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Young  people  also  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  organi- 
zations within  the  churches;  such  as  the  Ep worth  League  and  the 
Baptist  Young  People's  Union. 

Students  are  required   to  attend   service  on   Sunday  morning. 

STUDENT   AID 

The  members  of  the  faculty  undertake  to  assist  needy  students 
as  far  as  practicable  in  securing  remunerative  employment  during 
their  spare  hours  while  in  college;  in  finding  work  for  vacation 
periods;  and  in  obtaining  positions  after  leaving  college.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  student-  can  hope  to  secure  work  while  in  col- 
lege, and  these  can  earn  only  a  small  proportion  of  their  expenses. 
Communications  regarding  student  aid  should  be  addressed  to  Prof. 
J.   C.   Barnes,  Dahlonega,  Georgia 

CORPS  OF  CADETS 

The  student  body  of  the  College  is  organized  as  a  Corps  of 
Cadets,  to  which  all  male  students  belong,  whether  or  not  they 
are  eligible  to  enter  the  Government  organization  known  as  the 
R.  O.  T.  C. 
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Thie  administration  of  the  discipline  is  placed,  under  rules  and 
regulations  made  by  the  President  and  faculty,  in  the  hands  of  a 
faculty  member  known  as  "Commandant  of  Cadets." 

COMMANDANT 

This  is  one  of  the  most  responsible  positions  connected  with 
the  College.  Professor  Ash,  who  is  himself  the  father  of  a  family, 
and  whose  experience  as  a  disciplinarian  pointed  him  out  for  this 
particular   work,   has   this   duty.      He  is   firm,   though   fair. 

The  Commandant  of  Cadets  publishes  and  enforces  the  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  faculty,  and  awards  punishment  for  viola- 
tions of  the  rules,  bringing  serious  offenders  before  the  President 
or  faculty  for  their  action. 

Among  the  general  rules  laid  down  by  the  faculty  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Students  must  report  to  the  Registrar  of  the  College  to  be  en- 
rolled and  classified,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  reaching  Dah- 
lonega. 

Permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  President  or  his  repre- 
sentative for  students  to  be  absent  from  any  College  duties;  per- 
mission from  the  Commandant  and  Superintendent  of  Barracks 
must  be  obtained  for  going  more  than  five  miles  from  the  College, 
and  to  be  absent  from  dormitory  or  military   duties. 

Fire-arms,  other  than  rifles  issued  to  Cadets,  playing  cards, 
fire-works  of  any  kind,  dynamite  caps,  fuse  of  any  kind,  or  any 
other  thing  that  would  endanger  boys  to  accident  or  the  buildings 
to  fire,  will  not  be  allowed  in  the  Barracks.  There  are  many  things, 
such  as  drinking,  cheating,  gambling,  profanity,  lying,  or  any  other 
form  of  immorality,  that  will  totally  disqualify  a  student  for  honor- 
able standing  in  the  College. 

Punishment  shall  consist  of  denial  of  privileges,  extra  duty,  re- 
duction to  ranks  of  officers,  restriction  to  limits,  arrest,  suspension 
and  dismissal.  As  restrictions  and  arrests  are  questions  of  honor, 
violations  of  the  same  shall  be  punished  by  dismissal. 

Members  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  are  required  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  regulation  College  Dress  Uniform.  This  uniform  is 
purchased  by  the  student  after  arrival  at  the  College,  and  costs 
approximately  S32.00. 

FEES,  DEPOSITS  AND  EXPENSES 

Fees  Required  of  Every  Student 

Matriculation   fees  for  the  year §20.00 

Library  fees  for  the  year 2.00 
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Additional  Foea  Required  for  certain  Cow-sea 

Chemical  laboratory  for  the  year $10.00 

Mining  fee   for   the   year 10.00 

Shop  fee  required  for  agricultural  students  taking  shop  work 

work,  for  the  year 10.00 

Typewriting  fee   for  the  year 6.00 

Physical  laboratory  for  the  year 4.00 

Geological   laboratory   for   the  year    4.00 

Athletic  fee,  paid  in  advance 10.00 

Graduation    fee 5.00 

The  chemistry  fee  is  required  of  all  students  taking  chemistry. 
The  mining  fee  is  required  of  students  in  each  of  the  four  years 
of  the  mining  course.  The  shop  fee  is  required  only  of  agricul- 
tural students  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  The 
typewriting  fee  is  required  of  all  students  taking  typewriting  as 
a  part  of  the  business  course  or  otherwise.  The  physics  and  geol- 
ogy fees  are  paid  only  by  students  who  pursue  those  objects. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  fees,  except  the  athletic  fee,  may 
be  paid  in  two  equal  installments,  one  at  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege year  in  September  and  the  other  immediately  after  the  Christ- 
mas vacation. 

DEPOSITS  TO  COVER  BREAKAGE  AND  LOSSES 

Breakage    deposit    for    students    taking    chemistry $4.00 

Uniform  deposit  for  students  in  the  military  department 5.00 

These  deposits,  less  breakage  or  shortage  will  be  returned  to 
the  student  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  when  he  leaves  college. 

OTHER  EXPENSES  ESTIMATED 

Board  in  the  dormitory  for  the  year $150.00 

Books  and  stationery,  about 15.00 

Laundry  work,  about 15.00 

Fees   in  clubs  and  fraternities  at  the  option  of   the   student. 

Personal  expenses,  what  the  student  makes  them;  should  be 
very  moderate. 

Board  in  the  dormitory  will  be  $4.50  per  week,  paid  monthly  in 
advance. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual 
expenses  of  attending  college  here  for  one  year  are  from  $22  5  to 
S2  50,  depending  upon  the  courses  that  are  selected.  The  student 
must  have  at  least  $100  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year  in 
order   to   make    his    deposits,    purchase   books,   pay   fee   for   half   of 
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the   year,   and   pay   in   advance   for   one   month's   board,   and   order 
uniform. 

The  purely  personal  expenses  of  the  student  are  over  and  above 
the  foregoing  estimate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  estimated  cost 
is  largely  offset  by  the  pecuniary  benefits  accruing  to  members  of 
the  advanced  course  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  For 
detailed  information  regarding  these  benefits,  the  prospective  stu- 
dent is  referred  to  the  outline  of  the  Military  Department,  includ- 
ing the  pecuniary  benefits  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  unit. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Students  are  urged  to  pursue  some  regular  course  leading  to  a 
degree,  even  if  such  course  is  never  completed.  The  unclassified 
student  with  an  irregular  program  seldom  realizes  the  greatest 
possible  good  from  his  college  work.  In  no  case  will  a  student 
be  permitted  to  omit  or  postpone  any  of  the  work  of  the  entrance 
requirements.  Mature  students  whose  preparation  has  been  de- 
fective and  others  who  are  looking  forward  to  some  special  activity 
or  career  may  be  permitted  to  select  college  subjects  without 
reference  to  any  particular  class  or  to  the  acquiring  of  a  degree. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

The  same  as  those  of  the  University.      See  page  32  ff. 

This  is  a  State  institution  and  the  management  thinks  it  is  un- 
fair to  the  tax-payers  of  the  tS'tate  for  it  to  be  used  as  a  cheap 
boarding-place  for  students  who*  want  to  loaf  and  have  a  big  time. 
Accordingly,  students  failing  to  pass  in  one-half  of  their  subjects 
for  the  entire  year,  will  not  be  readmitted  until  deficiencies  amount- 
ing to  one-half  of  the  subjects  pursued  are  made  up  in  Summer 
School  or  in  some  other  way.  Those  failing  in  less  than  one-half 
will  be  readmitted,  but  will  be  charged  $10.00  per  term  tuition  for 
instruction  in  those  subjects  repeated. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PASSING 

In  all  courses,  70  is  required  for  a  pass.  If,  however,  any  stu- 
dent should  get  60  or  more,  he  will  be  given  a  conditional  pass, 
provided  he  has  another  term  in  the  same  subject  in  which  to 
bring  his  work  up  to  70. 

DEGREES 

The  most  important  accomplishment  for  a  student  in  College  is 
scholarship.  Accordingly,  all  leaves  of  absence,  outside  of  absolute 
emergencies    will    be   held    to    students    whose   scholarship    is  good, 
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and  whose  deportment  is  in  accordance  with  good  soldierly  bearing. 

The  College  offers  five  regular  collegiate  degrees,  and  also 
awards  several  certificates  of  proficiency  for  the  completion  of 
special   courses  that  do  not   lead   to  degrees. 

Students  from  approved  institutions  may  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vanced standing  here,  but  no  degree  will  be  granted  without  the 
completion  of  at  least  the  work  of  the  senior  year  in  resident 
study  at  this  College. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

This  degree  has  long  been  awarded  as  evidence  of  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  cultural  course.  Thirty  hours  of  the  required 
sixty-nine  are  based  on  linguistic  courses.  Latin  and  English  are 
pursued  throughout  the  four  years  of  college  work,  while  a  modern 
language  other  than  English  is  taken  for  two  years. 

Bachelor  of  vScience 

This  is  a  popular  course  for  students  who  desire  to  emphasize 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  rather  than  Latin.  It  also  in- 
cludes the  maximum  amount  of  mathematics  and  eighteen  hours  in 
languages 

Bachelor    of    Science    in    Commerce 

This  course  is  intended  to  fit  the  student  for  a  business  career. 
While  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  commercial  subjects,  the 
course  is  by  no  means  a  superficial  drill  for  the  coaching  of  typists, 
and  stenographers.  A  considerable  part  of  the  four  years'  work 
required  for  the  completion  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  the  cultural 
subjects. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mine  Engineering 

The  School  of  Mines  offers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Mine  Engineering  (E.  M.).  All  condidates  for  the  above  degree 
are  required  to  have  had  at  least  two  years'  training  in  Metallurgy, 
Geology,  and  Principles  of  Mining.  All  Seniors  are  required  to 
write  an  original  thesis  embodying  the  information  secured  through 
special   work  or   investigation   pertaining  to   mining. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

This  course  consists  of  a  combination  of  subjects  that  best  fit 
the  student  for  the  training  and  development  of  children.  This 
necessitates  a  thorough  knowledge  of  usual  subjects,  with  stress  on 
Psychology,  History  of  Education,  School  Management,  etc.  The 
degree  A.B.  in  Education  or  B.S.  in  Education,  is  given  according 
to  the  major  part  of  the  work. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    MIMTAKY     SCIENCE    AM)    TACTICS 

CAPTAIN  WILLIS   A.    HEDDEN,   Infantry,    (D.O.L.),    Professor  of 

Military    Science   and   Tactics. 
CAPTAIN  RAYMOND  C.  HAMILTON,  Infantry   (D.O.L.),  Assistant 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
SERGEANT  R.  S.   McCONNELL   (D.E.M.L.),  Assistant  Professor  of 

Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

GENERAL. 

All  male  students,  unless  exempted  from  military  drill  on  ac- 
count of  physical  disability,  are  required  to  pursue  studies  in 
Military  Science  and  Tactics  during  their  continuance  in  college, 
in  addition  to  the  subjects  listed  herein  above.  For  the  work  in 
Military  Science  and  Tactics,  the  student  is  allowed  a  maximum 
of  nine  credits,  applicable  to  certain  degree  courses  as  general 
electives. 

The  Acts  of  Congress  divide  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
into  two  divisions — the  Senior  and  Junior.  Units  of  the  Senior 
division  are  authorized  at  colleges  and  universities,  and  Junior 
division  units  in  preparatory  and  high  schools. 

There  is  maintained  at  this  college  a  Senior  Infantry  Unit  of 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  and  the  course  of  instruction 
and  training  is  given  by  a  commissioned  officer  and  a  non-com- 
missioned officer,  detailed  for  duty  at  this  college  by  the  War 
Department. 

Appropriate  credit  is  given  for  work  done  as  members  of  a 
Junior  Unit,  and  for  work  at  schools  where  an  officer  of  the  Army 
is   on  duty. 

All  physically  fit  male  students,  except  those  ineligible  for  en- 
rollment, become  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
when  they  enroll  in  this  college.  Certain  unfit  are  required  to 
take  part  in  the  military  activities,  but  are  not  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

Approximately  $30,000  worth  of  arms,  ammunition,  clothing, 
and  equipment  is  furnished  by  the  War  Department  for  instruc- 
tional  purposes. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

First  Basic  (Freshman)  Course — Marksmanship.  Physical  Drill, 
Military  Hygiene  and  First  Aid,  Military  Courtesy,  Command  and 
Leadership. 

Second  Basis  (Sophomore)  Course — Scouting  and  Patrolling,  Mus- 
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ketry,  Interior  Guard  Duty,  Automatic  Rifle,  Command  and  Leader- 
ship. 

First  Advanced  (Junior)  Course — Military  Sketching  and  Map 
Reading,  Military  Field  Engineering  and  Combat  Principles,  In- 
fantry Weapons  (Machine  Gun),  Combat  Principles,  Command  and 
Leadership. 

Second  Advanced  (Senior)  Course — Infantry  Weapons  (3  7-MM. 
Gun  and  3-inch  Trench  Mortar),  Administration,  Military  History 
and  National  Defense  Act,  Combat  Principles,  Command  and  Leader- 
ship, Military  Law,  Rules  of  Land  Warfare. 

All  physically  fit  male  students,  under  thirty  years  of  age,  in  all 
courses,  are  required  to  drill  for  certain  periods  of  time,  and  are 
given   systematic   Physical   Training  as  well. 

The  War  Department  supplies  each  student  enrolling  in  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  with  the  following  articles  of  clothing,  or  money  in 
lieu  thereof,  which,  however,  do  not  become  the  student's  property: 

1  belt 

2  pair  of   breeches 
1   cap 

1  coat 

1  pair  of  leggins 

2  shirts 
1  tie 

Each  student  must  provide  himself  with  at  least  one  pair  of 
serviceable  high  leather  shoes.  The  Munson-last  army  shoe  can 
be  secured  from  almost  any  dealer. 

The  direct  advantages  of  military  training  to  any  individual  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(a)  Discipline  as   a   leader,   which  is  of  value   in  any  life   work. 

(b)  Training  in  team  play  and  in  methods  of  securing  organized 
action  by  a  group. 

(c)  Assurance  of  service  as  an  officer  in  a  period  of  national 
emergency. 

(d)  Physical  training  that  will  make  him  fit  to  pursue  his  civil 
career   as   well  as   to   perform   his    military   duties. 

(e)  Preparation  for  national  service,  thereby  fulfilling  a  patriotic 
duty. 

(f)  TRAINING  WHICH  DEVELOPS  NEATNESS,  MENTAL 
ALERTNESS,  RESPECT  FOR  AUTHORITY,  LEADERSHIP,  SELF- 
RELIANCE,  CONFIDENCE,  COURTESY,  AND  A  KEEN  SENSE 
OF  DUTY. 
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THE    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION 

Realizing  the  need  for  greater  co-operation  on  the  part  of  its 
old  students,  the  Alumni  met  in  a  special  meeting  at  the  State 
Capitol  in  December,  1924,  to  launch  a  campaign  in  behalf  of  the 
College.  Committees  as  follows  were  appointed:  Legislative,  Wel- 
fare, Military,  Athletic,  consisting  of  nine  members  each,  and  a 
Library  Committee  of  six  members.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
is  a  General  Committee  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Association. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  and  the  heads  of  the  respective 
Committees,  constitute  a  cabinet. 

THE  WOMAN'S  COUNCIL  OF  THE  NORTH  GEORGIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL   COLLEGE 

The  Woman's  Council  was  organized  in  July,  1925.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  look  after  the  social  life!  of  the  student  body  and  to  sur- 
round the  boys  and  girls  with  the  influence  of  home. 

The  Council  has  the  following  Committees:  Ways  and  Means, 
Entertainment,  Programme,  Music  and  Social.  Although  this  or- 
ganization is  young,  its  good  work  is  already  telling  in  the  life  of 
the  student   body. 

STUDENT    ACTIVITIES 

Among  the  students  themselves,  there  are  several  organizations. 
The  most  important  of  these  to  the  whole  student  body  are  the 
Literary  Societies.  As  these  have  been  discussed  elsewhere,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  them  here. 

There  are  two  Greek  Letter  National  Fraternities  that  have 
chapters  at  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College.  The  oldest 
of  these  is  Kappa  Chapter  of  Sigma  Nu.  Among  its  Alumni  are 
many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Georgia,  and  it  now  has  the 
Grand  Regent  of  the  National  Fraternity  in  the  person  of  Oscar 
Palmour,    425    Grant   Building,    Atlanta,   Georgia. 

The  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity,  though  much  younger,  is  no 
less  distinguished  for  its  sons   of  sterling  worth. 

The  Alpha  Phi  Omega  Fraternity,  and  the  Rex  Club,  though 
local  organizations,  are  very  choice  in  the  selection  of  their  mem- 
bers, and  are  putting  forth  their  effort  toward  higher  standards 
and  better  work. 

All  of  these  clubs  and  fraternities  have  club  rooms  for  enter- 
tainment and  social  functions,  but  boys  do  not  live  in  the  houses — 
all  being  required  to  live  in  the  dormitory. 

All  social  functions  are  chaperoned  by  the  faculty,  and  ladies  of 
the  town. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  time  has  come  in  the  lives  of  Georgia  teachers  when  one 
must  have  a  degree  or  get  very  little  consideration.  In  fact  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  movement  amounting  to  a 
literal  renaissance.  New  standards  are  being  set  so  that  the  con- 
ditions will  soon  face  the  teacher  that  now  face  the  physician.  He 
will  not  be  allowed  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  State  until 
his  fitness  shall  have  been  vouched  for  by  some  reputable  institu- 
tion. And  in  fact  this  should  be  the  case.  There  is  a  three-fold 
responsibility  on  the  teacher — body,  mind  and  soul — while  the 
physician  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  body.  It  is  true  that  the 
physician  administers  poison  drugs  to  the  individual;  but  the 
teacher  administers  wholesome  or  poison  ideas  to  the  child  that 
are  much  more  important  to  his  welfare  than  the  difference  in  ef- 
fect produced  by  salts  and  castor  oil.  At  any  rate  the  standard 
is  coming  and  the  teacher  must  equip  himself  or  change  his  pro- 
fession. 

Although  such  regulations  may  be  considered  ex  post  facto  as  to 
the  majority  of  our  teachers,  especially  those  of  some  years'  ex- 
perience, the  fact  is  no  less  embarrassing  to  them.  In  short  the 
demand  is,  "Get  ready  or  get  out."  To  get  out  means  to  take  up 
an  entirely  new  line  of  thought  and  activity.  The  impracticality 
of  this  is  expressed  in  the  adage — almost  proverb,  "You  can't  teach 
an  old  dog  a  new  trick."  For  the  teacher  of  ten  to  twenty  years' 
experience  to  go  into  salesmanship  or  law  or  manufacturing  is  an 
almost  impossible  undertaking.  He  studies  human  beings  and  not 
pieces  of  merchandise.  He  discovers  talents  not  crimes;  he  builds 
character  and  not  automobiles.  To  enter  any  new  industry  puts 
him  at  considerable  disadvantage  in  that  particular  line.  The  re- 
sult generally  is  disappointment,  failure,  tragedy.  If  he  stays  in 
his  profession,  he  may  have  a  life-time  certificate,  yet  he  is  con- 
sidered a  fossil  and  must  take  a  subordinate  position.  In  this  a 
proud  spirit  is  cowed  or  crushed  and  the  force  of  a  great  leader  is 
nullified. 

There  is  but  one  plausible,  practical,  progressive  solution  to  his 
dilemma.  The  teacher  must  adjust  himself  to  the  new  conditions 
and  thus  maintain  the  respect  of  his  fellow  teachers,  the  confidence 
of  his  patrons  and  leadershhip  of  his  profession. 

The  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  realizes  the  importance 
of  his  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  and  is  making  a  possibility  for 
such  teachers.  It  is  rare  that  one's  domestic,  financial  and  busi- 
ness relations  are  such  that  he  can  spare  the  time  to  go  to  college 
and  get  the  desired  degree.  THEN  there  is  left  only  one  chance, 
the   SUMMER    SCHOOL. 
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The  ordinary  summer  institute  held  at  the  different  district 
schools  does  not  pretent  to  approach  this  question.  It  is  good  for 
its  purpose,  but  it  lasts  only  five  weeks  and  the  work  done  in  it  is 
not  credited  toward  a  degree.  It  is  merely  an  institute  and  serves  to 
renew  or  professionalize  a  certificate. 

There  must  be,  to  meet  the  needs  referred  to  above,  a  REAL 
school  with  standard  curriculum  and  teachers.  The  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  college  at  Dahlonega  is  such.  It  will  last  twelve  weeks. 
This  session  is  divided  into  two  six  weeks  terms  to  accommodate 
students  who  can  take  one  half  but  cannot  take  the  other.  In 
each  term  it  is  possible  to  make  four  credit  hours  or  eight  for  the 
session.  However,  this  would  require  very  close  study,  and  six 
would  be  average  work.  In  case  students  have  part  work  toward 
a  credit,  arrangements  might  be  made  whereby  even  more  hours 
than  this  could  be  put  on  record. 

In  taking  advantage  of  these  twelve  weeks  each  summer  the 
ambitious  teacher  can  soon  obtain  his  degree,  thus  maintaining 
his  dignity  and  standing  in  the  profession. 

There  are  ma.ny  teachers  who  are  not  yet  ready  for  college  work. 
This  emergency  is  provided  for  by  a  high  school  curriculum  during 
the  summer  session.  This  feature,  too,  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  many  who  have  spent  their  high  school  time  but  are  behind  in 
some  subjects. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  students  that  enter  Freshman  class 
stop  before  they  get  their  diplomas.  This  is  due  to  many  causes, 
but  more  than  all  others  is  poor  preparation.  In  fact  college  work 
is  for  mature  minds  and  takes  so  much  energy  that  a  student  poorly 
prepared  can  rarely  ever  win.  How  much  better  to  put  in  a  sum- 
mer session  in  rounding  out  any  incompleted  subjects  and  thus 
enter  college  abreast  of  the  best!  This  is  the  only  method  to 
guarantee  satisfactory  results  for  students  who  are  in  any  way 
behind  in  their  high  school  work.  For  these  subjects  specially 
trained  instructors  have  been  selected  and  we  are  expecting  a 
very   strong   representation   in   this  class. 

The  high  school  curriculum,  however,  will  be  limited  to  the 
summer  school,  for  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  is  a 
full  college.  There  is  a  regulation  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
that  permits  a  student  more  than  twenty  years  old  to  take  up  a 
special  course  in  whatever  subjects  he  selects.  As  most  teachers 
are  more  than  twenty  they  can  select  college  subjects  and  remove 
any  conditions  by  examinations  or  extra  work.  This  enables  them 
to  make  all  credits  possible  toward  degrees  in  the  summer  session. 

Regular  college  courses  will  be  given  through  Freshman;  the 
sciences,    history    and    educational    subjects    will    be    given    through 
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Sophomore.  The  higher  mathematics  and  languages,  will  be  given 
if  there  is  sufficient  demand.  The  college  does  not  obligate  to 
furnish  any  of  the  advanced  subjects  for  less  than  five  students 
to  the  subject. 

This  being  a  State  institution,  the  expenses  are  reasonable  in- 
deed. In  addition  to  transportation,  the  cost  for  1929  should  be 
about  as   follows: 

6   Weeks  12   Weeks 

Board   $5.00    per   week 830.00  S60.00 

Laundry  50c  per  week 3.00  6.00 

Matriculation    Fees    10.00  20.00 

Books    10.00  10.00 

Total $53.00  $96.00 

Not  all  of  the  members  of  the  regular  faculty  will  be  in  the 
summer  school  as  several  will  be  away  in  universities,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  faculty,  with  whatever  help  is  needed,  will  be  on 
duty. 

Not  all  the  courses  are  outlined  in  this  bulletin.  They  can  be 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  any  standard  college.  If  not  obtainable 
elsewhere,  write  to  the  college  for  catalogue. 

SUMMER   SCHOOL   CALENDAR   FOR    1929 

First    term    begins   June    11. 

First  term  ends  July  21. 

Second  term   begins  July  23. 

Second  term  ends  September   1. 

If  you  want  further  information  address, 

COL.    JOHN   W.    WEST,    President, 

Dahlonega,  Georgia. 
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ROSTER  OF  STUDENTS*   1928-1029 

Abercrombie,    James    Alfred    Dahlonega 

Acheson,  Fenton Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Anderson,  Eugene  L. Dahlonega 

Anderson.    Lois    Audrey    Buckhead 

Ash,   Harold   E. Monroe 

Ash,    Hughes   Lanier    Dahlonega 

Avery,    Ida    Dahlonega 

Ayers,   Joseph    Stanley Hartwell 

Barrett,    Edward    Brown,    Jr.    Danielsville 

Barrow,    Pope    Norcross 

Bell,    Herschel   W.    Alpharetta 

Boling,  Fred  L.,  Jr.   __ Ball   Ground 

Bowen,   Edith    Stockbridge 

Brannon,    Ethel    Dahlonega 

Broom,  L.  A. Great  Falls,  S.   C. 

Burden,     Florence     Danielsville. 

Burden,   George  L. Danielsville 

Burnette,   Joseph   D. Rockmart 

Burton,   Willie  Gordon Bowman 

Camp,   Reuben   Jack    Riverdale 

Carroll,    Dennis    Boyne    Grayson 

Chapman,    Fannie    Lou    Dahlonega 

Chastain,  Joseph  R. Talking  Rock 

Cheek,  H.  G. Lawrenceville 

Cochran,  Cecil Mineral  Bluff 

Cochran,    Price    C.    Dahlonega 

Cown,    Leola Loganville 

Cox    Nannie  Mark Maysville 

Crowder,  George  T. Columbus 

Davl-s,    Bertha   Lee Dahlonega 

Davis,   Lillian   Fay Dahlonega 

Davis,    John   Edwin    Taylorsville 

Dellinger,    Olin    C.    Bishop 

Derrick,   Stewart    Oglethorpe 

Dickey,   Bernard  Maxwell Copper  Hill,  Tenn. 

Dyer,  Vera  Glanca Dahlonega 

Driskell,    John    C    Gainesville 

Dyer,  Virgin  Queen Dahlonega 

Edwards,  Ross  Lenmore Morganton 

Ellard,    Lamar   Mitchell    Cornelia 

Evans,  William  D. Wadley 

Ferguson,  Wilborn  Cobb Cartersville 

Freeman,    Oliver    Garland    Toccoa 
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Freeman,   Thomas Toomsboro 

Futral,  John  Lindsey Griffin 

Giddens,   Jerome  D.    Kirkland 

Glasure,  Alton  Henley Commerce 

Goble,   William  Edwin Whitestone 

Gordon,    Albert    Elisha    Dahlonega 

Goss,  Clarence  Eugene Canton 

Green,   James   Allen,   Jr.    Clayton 

Green,  William  Jesse Clayton 

Griffin,   John   W.    Gibson 

Griffin,    Arnold    Gainesville 

Haley,  Olin  K. Commerce 

Hames,    George    Pierce    Canton 

Hammond,  Walter Elberton 

Harris,    Charles    Leon    Cordele 

Harrison,  Ernest  C Bethlehem 

Harrison,    Eugene   O. Toccoa 

Hawkins,   Frank  William Cartersvile 

Hayden,  Stering  P. Alma 

Haynes,  John  W. Clermont 

Head,   Helen Dahlonega 

Helmer,  Percy Atlanta 

Hitchcock,  Joseph  R. Covington 

Hodgson,  Roy  D. Athens 

Hollis,  Thomas  William Buena  Vista 

Holt,  Martha  Ellen College  Park 

HousLey,   Augustus   R. Dahlonega 

Huff,    Ernest    Roekmart 

Huskin,    Blake    O.    Copperhill,    Tenn. 

Hutchens,   Andrew  C.    Winder 

Jackson,   Albert   Louis Covington 

Jarrard,    Ernest    G. Dahlonega 

Johnson,  J.  T. Blue  Ridge 

Johnston,   Earl   F.    Danville 

Jolley,    Clyde   W.    Taylorsville 

Jones,   Frances Dahlonega 

Jones,   Paul   Griffin   Lula 

Jones,   Wanda    Mary    Dahlonega 

Jordan,   Everett   C.    Tifton 

Keith,   Elswick   C.    Eton 

Keith,    Julian    G.    Eton 

Kell,  Richard  Wayne Decatur 

Kennemore,   Malcolm   Clyde Cumming 

Kimzey,   Erwin   Rabun    Cornelia 
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Klncald,  Johnnie  E. Blue   Ridge 

Knight,    Morris   S.    Social    Circle 

Land.   Dudley Arlington 

Lankford,   Arthur  Carroll    Pearson 

Lankford,  Henry  M. Pearson 

Lee,   Lemuel   Stanton Jesup 

Letson,   Samuel    H.    Norcross 

Leverett.    Guinn    O.    Toccoa 

Logan,   Clinton    E.    Athens 

Loughridge,  Wright Eton 

Luck,  Lila Red  Oak 

Lunsford,    Coy   D.    Elberton 

Maddox,  Charles   P. Hoschton 

Malone,   Robertson   Lee Mansfield 

Martin,   Lewis   Tabor — ! Ellijay 

Mason,   J.   R. Swainsboro 

Maxwell,    Thomas    L.    Calvary 

Mayes,    Cora    Mae    Marble    Hill 

McConnell,  Richard  S. Dahlonega 

McCurry,   S.    Jediah Canton 

McDaniel,  Wm.  David Rydal 

McElrealth,    H.    P.    Cartersville 

McGarity,    John    W.    Covington 

McKee,  Adelaide Nelson 

McLeroy,   Vyndetta Jersey 

Meaders,  Robert  C.,  Jr. Dahlonega 

Meeks,  John  Jacob New  Holland 

Monroe,  Oertel  H. Cartersville 

Montgomery,  George  G. Commerce 

Moore,  James  Leon Dahlonega 

Nelms,   George  Cleo Commerce 

O'Kelley,    Kathleen    Norcross 

Owen,  Ralph  Daniel Ellijay 

Palmour,   William College   Park 

Park,  Perry  Eston Gainesville 

Patterson,    William    D. Atla.nta 

Peacock,  LeRoy  Sauls,  Jr. Eastman 

Pinson,    Mary   Alice    Ellijay 

Ponder,   Herbert   M. Rutledge 

Powell,  J.  Clifford Suwannee 

Price,    Ralph   C.    Griffin 

Pritchard,  Robert  Lee Canton 

Quillian,   Houston Alma 

Ragsdale,   Thomas   H. Dallas 
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Reed,    Edward    D. Gainesville 

Richardson,  Ronald  K. Eton 

Saddler,    Joseph    W.    Hartwell 

Sanders,    Irene    .Maysville 

Shaw,  William  D. Mount  Zion 

Shiretzki,  Raphael   B. Gainesville 

Shope,    Thomas   B.    Murrayville 

Short,  William   C. Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Shultz,    Carl,    Jr.    Dahlonega 

Shultz,  Fannie  Lee Dahlonega 

Siler,   Weimer   Clarke Warrenton 

Smith,  Edna  Frances Dahlonega 

Smith,   Harold   Lamar    Oxford 

Smith,  Rubye   Montez Dahlonega 

Southwell,    Ruby   Dorcas    Pineora 

Stargel,     Ila     Dahlonega 

Stegall,    Charles  E.,   Jr. Jasper 

Stephens,    Hosea   A.    Jefferson 

Stroupe,    Diamond   D.    Aragan 

Sudderth,   John  Ray Chamblee 

Tankersley,    James   8.    Ellijay 

Taylor,  R.  B.,  Jr. Dawsonville 

Taylor,     Carol     Dawsonville 

Taylor,    Glenn   Hampton    Dudley 

Thompson,    Harrison    Griffin 

Thompson,  Mark  Edwin Dahlonega 

Tippens,  J.  Walter Ball   Ground 

Tippens,  Mae Ball  Ground 

Trussell,    Franklin    E. Junction    City 

Trussell,  Henry  L. Junction   City 

Waddell,   Guy Murrayville 

Waddell,    Mrs.    Guy    Murrayville 

Walker,  Charles  C. Dahlonega 

Walker,  J.  Y.,  Jr. Athens 

Walters,   R.    M.,   Jr.    Martin 

Warren,  Charles  E. Cleveland 

Walters,  Landon  Thomas  __-- -Greenville,  S.  C- 

West,   Vera  Q.    Key,   Ala. 

Whelchel,    Evabelle Murrayville 

Wilkins,  Fred  B. Atlanta 

Williams,  Joe  Brown Grayson 

Wood,   Edwin   Marion Cornelia 

Wood,  Wilbur  W. Cuthbert 

Woody,   Clyne  E.    Sarah 
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Wright,    Newton    Lincolnton 

York,   William  Jesse Mountain  City 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  STUDENTS,  1928 

Anderson,    Lois    Buckhead 

Anderson,   Ruth Maysville 

Avery,    Ida    Dahlonega 

Ballew,   Pearl    Blue   Ridge 

Barnes,  Kloma Dahlonega 

Barrett,    E.    B.,    Jr.    Danielsville 

Bell,  Herschel  W. Alpharetta 

Bernard,   P.   W.    White 

Booth,    Blanche    Loganville 

Booth,   Jewell Loganville 

Bowen,  Mrs.  G.   P.    Blairsville 

Bradford,  Estelle Dahlonega 

Brinson,  F.   A. Graymont 

Brooks,  Miss  Grace Lawrenceville 

Brooks,   L.   E. Loganville 

Brooksher,    Lawrence    Hoschton 

Brooksher,  W.  L. Braselton 

Brooksher,    Mrs.    W.    L.    Braselton 

Brown,  J.  P. Cornelia 

Brown,    Miss    May    Cohutta 

Burnett,    Birdie Norcross 

Burt,    Alice    Dawsonville 

Burt,    Golda    Dawsonville 

Burt,    Felton    Dawsonville 

Cain,   Mrs.  A.  W. Dahlonega 

Cain,    A.    W.,    Jr.    Dahlonega 

Carter,   J.  M.   Morgantown 

Cash,    Ruby    Hoschton 

Castleberry,  Mrs.   G.  D. Dahlonega 

Chapman,  Fannie  Lou  __-■ Dahlonega 

Clay,   George  P. Millen 

Clay,  Mrs.   George   P.    Millen 

Cown,   Leola    . Loganville 

Cox,  Mrs.  C.  H. Cartersville 

Cox,   Charles Cartersville 

Cox.   Ruth Cartersville 

Craig,    Geneva    Cartersville 

Crawford,    Ola    DaWsonville 

Culpepper.    Willie    Gainesville 
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Dellenger,    O.    C.    Bishop 

Dodd,  P.  M. Morrow 

Driskell,   John    C.    Gainesville 

Dyer,    Glanca    Dahlonega 

Elliott,   Mrs.    B.   H.    Dahlonega 

Finley,  Ruby Duluth 

Flowers,   Chessie Morganton 

Flowers,    Minnie    Belle    Morganton 

Garner,    Elsie Norcross 

Gilbert,    Lila    Cass    Station 

Grogan,  R.  G. Dahlonega 

Grogan,    Mrs.    R.    G.    Dahlonega 

Harris,   E.   C.    Lula 

Haynes,  John  W.    Clermont 

Head,    Helen    Dahlonega 

Henderson,   Alice Loganville 

Holbrook,    Hanna    Cumming 

Holcombe,    Pearl    Cumming 

Hood,  Miss  Mary Cartersville 

Ingram,  C.  J. McDonough 

Jones,  Miss  Wanda Dahlonega 

Jones,    Leo    Bridgeboro 

Kelley,   Arthur  C. Gainesville 

Kilpatrick,   G.   W. Copper  Hill,    Tenn. 

King,    Estelle Dahlonega 

Lee,   Marion LaGrange 

Lewallen,    Mrs.    Arthur    Commerce 

Long,    Edna    Dawsonville 

Lord,  Mrs.  N.  B.  __ Commerce 

Love,    Louise    Morganton 

Lunsford,   C.  C. Cleveland 

Martin,    Mrs.    L.    U.    Ellijay 

McCallum,   J.    W.    Broxton 

McDaniel,   Frank    Cumming 

McKee,    Genevieve    Nelson 

MoKenzie,   C   B. Rydal 

McLeroy,    Vyndetta     Jersey 

Palmour,  Pauline Anthony,  Fla. 

Patterson,   Leonard Dawsonville 

Perry,    Louise    Dublin 

Peyton,    Annie   Louise    Mt.    Airy 

Phagan,  J.  M. Dahlonega 

Picklesimer,    Verdie    Hurst 

Pirkle,  W.  B. Cumming 
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Ponder,   H.    M.    jRutledge 

Prime.    Mariano    Morganton 

Quintrell,   Irene Epworth 

Rankin,    Irene Jefferson 

Reynolds,    M.   H.    Nicholson 

Reynolds,  Mrs.   M.   H. Nicholson 

Robinson,    Alyse Fitzgerald 

Robinson,    Miss    Leon    Dawsonville 

Rogers,  O.   P. Fair  Mount 

Roller,   Mary Union   City 

Royal,  James  M. Dahlonega 

Royal,   Mrs.   James  M.    Dahlonega 

Shirley,    Audrey Commerce 

Shultz,     Carl,    Jr.     Dahlonega 

Shultz,  Fannie  Lee Dahlonega 

Slmonton,   R.   C.    Lawrenceville 

Slaton,    Annie    B.    Hamilton 

Smith,  Edna Dahlonega 

Smith,   Lillie Dahlonega 

Speer,  Virginia LaGrange 

Stargel,   Ila Dahlonega 

Still,   C.   H.   Loganville 

Stonecypher,  Spurgeon Lawrenceville 

Turner,    Leo    Jasper 

Turner,   Ola Jasper 

Tyner,    Ethel    dimming 

Vinson,   Loy   S. Douglas 

VVaddell,    Guy    Dahlonega 

Waddell,    Mrs.    Guy    Dahlonega 

Walker,    Moddelle    Dahlonega 

Walker,   T.   L. Clermont 

Ward,   Mae Hoschton 

Ware,   Garnet    Danielsville 

Warren,    Charles    E.    Dahlonega 

Warren,  Mrs.  Charles  E. Dahlonega 

Weese,    Dora    Epworth 

White,  Alvin Dalton 

Whitmire,  Hassle  Mae Clermont 

Williams,    Charles    A.     Thomaston 

Wilson,    J.    L.    Dahlonega 

Wilson,   J.    L.    Dahlonega 

Woody,   U.   S.    Danielsville 
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THE  GEORGIA  SCHOOL  OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

ATLANTA,    GEORGIA 

BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 

N.  E.  HARRIS,  Chairman Macon,   Ga. 

JOHN  W.  GRANT,  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. -Atlanta,   Ga. 

N.   P.   PRATT Atlanta,   Ga. 

E.  R.  HODGSON,  JR. Athens,   Ga. 

GEORGE   H.    CARSWEILL Irwinton,    Ga. 

GEORGE  G.  CRAWFORD Birmingham,  Ala. 

L.  W.  ROBERT,  JR. Atlanta,   Ga. 

EUGENE    R.    BLACK    Atlanta,   Ga. 

W.    H.    GLENN Atlanta,   Ga. 

JOHN   A.    POIRTER Macon,   Ga. 

FRANK  FREEMAN Atlanta,   Ga. 

G.  M.  STOUT Atlanta,   Ga. 

JAMES  B.  NEVIN,  Ex-Officio Atlanta,   Ga. 

CLARK  HOWELL,    JR.,    Ex-Officio Atlanta,  Ga. 

JOSEPH   M.    BROWN,    Ex-Officio    Marietta,   Ga. 

L.  G.  HARDMAN,  Governor  of  Georgia,  Ex-Officio Atlanta,  Ga. 

M.   L.    DUGGAN,    Supt.   of  Education,    Ex-Officio Atlanta,   Ga. 


CALENDAR,    1928-29 

First    Term 

Begins  8:00  A.  M.,  September  19,  1928,  ends  8:00  A.  M.,  February 
7,   1929. 

Entrance  Examinations  and  Re-examinations   begin    September    14, 

1928. 
Christmas   vacation   begins    at    12    noon,    December    21,    1928,    ends 

8:00  A.  M.,  January  3,  1929. 

Second  Term 

Begins  8:00  A.  M.,  February  7,  1929,  ends  June  10,  1929. 
Commencement   Day,    Monday,   June    10,    1929. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  only  other  Holidays  to  be 
observed  are  Thanksgiving  Day  and   Memorial  Day,  April  26. 
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OFFICERS    or    ADMINISTRATION 

CHARLES    MERCER    SNELLING,    A.M.,    Sc.D.,    Chancellor    of    the 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 


MARION   LUTHER   BRITTAIN,  A.B.,   L.L.D.,   President,   204   North 
Ave.,  N.W. 

WILLIAM  VERNON  SKILES,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Dean,  1057  Spring- 
dale   Road,   N.E. 

HUGH   HARRIS   CALDWELL,   A.B.,   Registrar    and    Secretary,    175 
Westminster  Drive. 

FRANK    KING    HOUSTON,    C.P.A.,    Secretary   and    Treasurer,    717 
Williams   St.,  N.W. 

ARTHUR    HAMMOND    ARMSTRONG,    B.A.,    M.A.,    Superintendent 
of  Dormitories,  633  Techwood  Drive,  N.W. 

EARLE    D'ARCY    PEARCE,    Coast    Artillery    Corps,    U.S.A.,    Com- 
mandant, Andrews  Drive. 

JOHN   BONAR    WHITE,    M.D.,    School    Surgeon,    769    Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  N.E. 

ALLAN    BENTON    MORTON,    M.A.,    Sc.D.,    Dean    of    the    Summer 
School,    969    Highland    View,    N.E. 

ROGER  SHEPPARD  HOWELL,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  M.Sc,  Director  of  the 
Evening   School   of  Applied   Science,    139   Fifth    St.,   N.W. 

HIBBARD  SPENCER   BUSBY,  M.E.,  Director  of  A.   French  Textile 
School,    61   E.    Sixteenth  S'treet,  Apt.    9. 

FLOYD  FIELD,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Men,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Decatur, 
Ga. 

ROY    STEVENSON    KING,    M.E.,    M.Sc,    Sc.D.,    Superintendent    of 
Buildings  and  Grounds  and  of  Shops,  129  3  Oxford  Road,  N.E. 

FRED  B.   WENN,   B.C.S.,   Director  of  the  Evening  School  of   Com- 
merce, 843  Clermont  Drive. 

ESTEDLE  ALLEN,  B.C.S.,  Associate  Registrar,  College  Park,  Ga. 

HARRIET  HENDERSON,  Secretary  to  the  President,  815  Peachtree 
St.,    N.E.,    Apt.    K. 

DOROTHY  ELIZABETH  MURRAY,  Librarian,  139  Peachtree  Place. 

ODESSA    GIFFORD,    Assistant    Librarian,    Marietta,    Ga. 

MARTHA   BRANCH,   Assistant  Librarian,   1420   McLendon  Avenue. 

WADE    NEAL    CASHION,    General    Secretary    of   the    Y.    M.    C.    A., 
726    Spring,    N.W. 

MATTIE  HIERS,  Assistant  to      Y.   M.   C.   A.    Secretary,   445   Ridge- 
crest   Road. 

MARY  ELEAZAR   BROWN,   Secretary  to  the  Registrar,   831   Tech- 
wood   Drive,    N.W. 
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MRS.    WILLIAM    REID    TAYLOR,    Secretary    to    Committees,    887 

Ponce   de  Leon  Ave.,  N.E. 
LIZZIE  MAE  LOTT,  Head  Nurse,   Georgia  Tech  Hospital. 
MRS.    MABEL   COOPER   BEAN,   Assistant,   Georgia   Tech   Hospital. 
MRS.    JOHN    W.    HUGHES,    Custodian    of    Chemical    Supplies,    503 

Spring  St. 
MRS.   MARY  ROBINSON,   Custodian   of  Experimental   Instruments, 

407  Luckie  St.,  N.W. 
MRS.  J.  B.  HOSMER,  Secretary,  Ceramic  Department,  Decatur,  Ga. 
FRANCES   EUGENIA   KENDRICK,    Secretary    to    the    Co-Operative 

Department,   111   E.  Walker  St.,   College  Park,  Ga. 
MRS.  LEILA  DUNBAR  WHITE,  Secretary,  Mechanical  Engineering 

Department,    826    W.    Peachtree,    N.W. 
MRS.  MILTON  LEANDER  HUDSON,  Secretary  to  the  Architectural 

Department,   152  E.  Tenth  St. 
MATTIE  S.  TARBERT,  Switchboard  Operator,  724  Cherry  St.,  N.W. 
JOHN  WILLIAM   JEFFERIES,   Steward,   61    13th   St.,   N.E. 
VIRGINIA  HAMILTON  PEED,  Secretary,  A.  French  Textile  School, 

Emory  University,  Ga. 
W.  L.   CARMICHAEL,  Assistant,  Textile  Department 
MAY  CHEATHAM,  Secretary,  Department  of  Commerce,  69  Fourth 

St.,   N.W. 

FACULTY 

MARION  LUTHER  BRITTAIN,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  President,  204  North 
Ave.,  N.W. 

JOHN  SAYLER  COON,  M.E.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineering;   Emeritus,    826    Peachtree   St.,  N.E. 

JESSE  BOLAND  EDWARDS,  B.S.,  E.  and  M.E.,  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Head  of  the  Department,  4  6  Ridgewood  Drive. 

JOHN  BASCOM  CRENSHAW,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Head  of  the  Department  Director  of  Athletics, 
16  Prescott  St.,  Apt.   6. 

FLOYD  FIELD,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Head  of 
the  Department,  R.   F.   D.   No.   1,   Decatur,   Ga. 

HUGH  HARRIS  CALDWELL,  A.B.,  Registrar,  17  5  Westminster 
Drive. 

ROY  STEVENSON  KING,  M.E.,  M.Sc,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  and  Head  of  the  Department,  1293  Oxford 
Road,  N.E. 

THOMAS  WITT  FITZGERALD,  B.S.,  M.E.,  E.E.,  M.S.,  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering  and  Head  of  the  Department,  13 
Peachtree  Way. 
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CLARENCE  EDWIN  COOLIDGE,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Machine  De- 
sign and  Head   of  the  Department,   512    Page   Ave. 

FRANKLIN  C  SNOW,  B.S.,  C.E.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Highway  Engineering  and  Head  of  the  Departments, 
1198  North  Ave.,  N.E. 

WILLIAM  GILMER  PERRY,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English 
and  Head  of  the  Department,   192  E.  Seventeenth  St. 

GILBERT  HILLHOUSE  BOGGS,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
tistry  and  Head  of  the  Department.   733   Williams  St.,  N.W. 

WILLIAM  VERNON  SKILES,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics  and   Dean,    10  57    Springdale   Road,   N.E. 

THEODORE  SAUNDERS  DUNN,  M.Sc,  E.M.,  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Metallurgy  and  Head  of  the  Department,  405  Fourth  St., 
N.E.,  Apt.  D-3. 

JOHN  LAURENCE  DANIEL,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  204 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Decatur,  Ga. 

WILLIAM  ANDERS'ON  ALEXANDER,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Professor  of 
Physical  Culture,   743   Penn  Ave.,   N.E. 

COLONEL  EAR.LE  D'ARCY  PEARCE,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  U. 
S.A.,  Commandant,  Military  R.  O.  T.   C,  Andrews  Drive. 

ARTHUR  VAN  HENRY,  Cer.E.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ceramic 
Engineering  and  Head  of  the  Department,  826  Peachtree  St., 
N.E. 

WILLIAM  VAN  DUNKIN,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering,   654   Cumberland  Read,  N.E. 

THOMAS  GRAYSON  SEIDELL,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  E.E.,  Professor  of 
Electrical   Engineering.   2  5   Exeter   Road,   Avondale   Estates. 

JAMES  HERBERT  GALLEY,  B.S.,  M.S.  in  Arch.,  Professor  of  Arch- 
itecture,   3  6   Twelfth   St.,   N.E. 

JAMES  ERSKINE  McDANIEL,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Professor  and 
Director  of  the  Co-Operative  Department,  133  North  Ave., 
N.W. 

HAROLD  BUSH-BROWN.  A.B.,  M.  Arch.,  Professor  of  Architecture 
and   Head  of  the  Department,   67   Peachtree  Place,  N.W. 

THOMAS  WILLIAM  NOEL,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of 
Commerce  and  Head  of  the  Department,  460  Euclid  Terrace, 
N.E. 

DOMENICO  PIETRO  SAVANT,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  M.S.  in  E.E.,  E.E., 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  737  Techwood  Drive. 

HOWARD  WARD  MASON,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Engineering  and  Head  of  the  Department.  1414  North 
Ave.,  N.E. 

HIBBARD  SPENCER  BUSBY,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Textile  Engineer- 
ing and  Head  of  the  Department,   Roxboro  Road,  Box  140. 
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HUGH  ALLEN  WYCOFF,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Head  of  the  Department,   863   Argonne  Ave.,  N.E. 

COMMANDER  JOHN  JACKSON  LONDON,  U.  S.  Navy,  Commandant, 
Naval  R.   O.  T.   C,   680  Juniper  St.,  Apt.   10. 

THOMAS  QUIGLEY,  A.B.,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 
and   Head  of  the  Department,   317   Fourth  St.,  N.W. 

FRED  B.  WENN,  B.C.S.,  Professor  of  Commerce,  843  Clermont 
Drive. 

GEORGE  McINTOSH  SPARKS,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Commerce,  1161 
Braircliff  Place,   N.E. 

ALLAN  BENTON  MORTON,  A.M.,  ScD.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
9  69   Highland  View,  N.E. 

BENJAMIN  BLAKISTON  WROTH,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
190    Fifth  St.,  N.W. 

*JAMES  RUSSELL  JENNESS,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 

ROGER  SHEPPARD  HOWELL,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  M.Sc,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Experimental  Engineering,  139  Fifth  St.,  N.W. 

DA /ID  M.  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
192    E.    Seventeenth    St. 

ARTHUR  HAMMOND  ARMSTRONG,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  633  Techwood  Drive,  N.W. 

JACK  MORGAN  SMITH,  B.S.,  C.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering,   1434  N.   Morningside  Drive. 

♦ROBERT  NEAL  THOMPSON,  B.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics, 

467  Greenwood  Ave.,  N.E. 

**GEORGE  HOLLADAY  McKEE,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Modern  Language,   Georgia  Tech. 

HENRY  EDWARD  GENZ,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics, 
405    Fourth    St.,   N.E. 

CHARLES  ALFRED  JONES,  B.S.  in  T.E.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Textile   Engineering,   Vinings,   Ga. 

DAVID  LESLIE  STAMY,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics,  930   Myrtle  St.,  N.  E. 

NIEL  FREEBORN  BEARDSLEY,  B.S.,  M.S.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  648  Cooledge  Ave.,  N.E. 

**KENNETH  KINGSLEY  STOWELL,  B.S.,  M.Arch.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture. 

FRANK  ROBERTSON  READE,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, 627  Techwood  Drive. 

JOSEPH  ABELARDO  CAMPOAMOR,  A.B.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  74  Druid  Circle. 


»  Leave  of  absence   1927-2  8. 
**  Leave  of  absence  1927-28. 
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WILLIAM  HARRY  VAUGHAN,  B.S.  in  Eng.  Chem.,  M.S.  in  Cer. 
Eng.,  Associate  Professor  of  Ceramic  Engineering,  Knowles 
Dormitory. 

ROBERT  EVANS  SHEPPARD,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of 
History  and  Economics,   461   Clifton   Road,   N.E. 

RAY  GEORGE  SAWYER,  Associate  Professor  of  Manual  Training 
and   Industrial  Education,   930  Adair  Ave.,  N.E. 

-TAMES  LAWTON  ELLIS,  B.S.  in  E.E..  Associate  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering,   1185   Briarcliff  Place. 

ALEX  F.  SAMUELS,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  131 
Melrose  Ave.,  Decatur,  Ga. 

ROY  MUNDORFF,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  107  3 
Peachtree    St.,   N.W.,Apt.    5. 

SAMUEL  CORNELIUS  STOVALL,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering.   Peachtree  Road. 

JAMES  HERTY  LUCAS,  B.S.  in  M.E.  and  C.E.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Highway  Engineering,  317  Murray  Hill  Ave.,  N.E. 

HUGO  BRUCE  DULING,  B.S.,  M.S.  in  E.E.,  Assistant  Professor 
of   Electrical    Engineering,    589    Boulevard,   N.E. 

RALPH  PETERS  BLACK,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering,  858   Oakdale   Road,  N.E. 

EARLE  EDGAR  BORTELL,  B.S.  in  Eng.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics,   884    Oak   St.,   S.W.,  Apt.    3. 

GAYLORD  BEALE  ESTABROOK,  B.S.,  Ch.E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  1420  Peachtree. 

HUGH  HOUZEL  LEECH,  B.iS'.  in  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Draw- 
ing, 898  Park  St.,  S.W. 

WILLIAM  BEN  JOHNS,  JR.,  B.S.  in  Gen.  Eng.,  Assistant  Professor 
of   Mechanics,   9  69   Lanier  Boulevard,  N.E. 

WILLIAM  SIMPSON  TAYLOR,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry,   78  8    Spring   St..    N.W. 

HERMAN  KYLE  FULMER,  iM.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, 500  Jackson  St.,  N.E. 

LEONARD  ROBERT  SIEBERT.  B.S.C.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Commerce,   705   Piedmont  Ave.,  Apt.   41. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  JEFFERIES,  B.S.  in  Com.,  Assistant  Professor 
of   Commerce,   61    13th   St.,  N.E. 

NOAH  WARREN,  B.S.  in  Com.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce, 
1026    Cumberland   Drive.    N.E. 

EDWIN  HENRY  FOLK,  JR.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English,  619  Myrtle  St.,  N.E.,  Apt.   8. 

EDWARD  BAYLOR  MERIWETHER,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Commerce,  2440  North  Ave.,  N.E. 
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HOMER  SQUIRE  WEBER,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  in 
Mechanics,  66  Eleventh  St.,  N.E. 

RICHARD  THOMAS  MORENUS,  B.Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Architecture,   694  Durant  Place,  N.E. 

JOHN  CHIPMAN,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  221  Third  St.,  N.W. 

COUNT  DILLON  GIBSON,  Ph.B.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering,   Covington,  Ga. 

JOHN  WALTER  FOUNTAIN,  B.S.  in  Gen.  Eng.,  Assistant  Professor 
and  Assistant  Coordinator,  724   Cherry  St.,  N.W. 

EARLE  SHERMAN  HANNAFORD,  M.S.  in  E.E.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Electrical  Engineering,  924   Cypress  St.,  N.E. 

LLOYD  WALTER  CHAPIN,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 
1421    Fairview   Road. 

CORNELIUS  AUGUSTUS  WELLS,  B.S.,  M.S.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,   26  Third  St.,  N.E. 

LOUIS'  EDWARD  BARBER,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Modern   Language,    708    Spring  St. 

THOMAS  EDWARD  MOODIE,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Draw- 
ing, 30  5  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.W. 

ARCHIBALD  DINSMORE  HOLLAND,  B.S.  in  Eng.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor  of  Experimental   Engineering,   248  North  Ave.,  N.W. 

MAURICE  SIEGLER,  Graduate  of  Penn.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  As- 
sistant Proftssor  of  Architecture,  708  Spring  St. 

ROBERT  CHARLES  DEAN,  S.B.,  Master  in  Arch.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture,  33   14th  St.,  N.E. 

FRED  C.  STEWART,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experi- 
'  mental    Engineering,    589    North    Boulevard. 

MICHAEL  RALPH  RICHARDSON,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  763   Greenwood  Ave. 

ARTHUR  LYNN  BECKER,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
ofi  Physics,  205   Ponce  de  Leon  Court,  Decatur,  Ga. 

DAVID  ERNEST  PHILPOT,  Instructor  in  Textile  Engineering,  666 
Tifton  St. 

JOHN  ROY  BRANDON,  Instructor  in  Textile  Engineering.  324 
Howell    Mill    Road. 

WILLIAM  BANKS'  RICHARDSON,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry, 
2  South  Evelyn  Place. 

WALTER  REYNOLDS,  JR.,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
22    Glenwood   Drive. 

LEE  DOUGLAS  TABLER,  M.S.,  E.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering, 574   Boulevard,  N.E.,  Apt.   8. 

FRANK  BOGLE,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Drawing,  6  60  Lex- 
ington  Ave. 
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ROBERT  MILLER  ERVIN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages, 
24  7    Cambridge  Ave.,  Decatur,   Ga. 

JAMES    REYNOLDS    DUGCAN.    B.S.    in    Com.,    Instructor    in    Com- 
merce,  793   Williams,  N.W. 

RONALD  REAMER,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,   685  Penn  Ave., 
Apt.    9. 

LLOYD    LEONARD    ANTLE,    A.B.    in    Com.,    Instructor    in    Com- 
merce,  1263  Peachtrte,  Apt.   F-5. 

HAROLD  EARL  BARRON,   B.A.,  Instructor  in   Modern  Languages, 
79  5   Peachtree  St. 

PHIL  BLASIER  NARMORE,  B.S.  in  Gen.  Eng.,  Instructor  in  Draw- 
ing,  476   Greenwood  Ave. 

VIRGIL  IRA  PINKSTAFF,  B.S.  in  Com.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Com- 
merce, 240  North  Ave.,  N.W. 

J.    R.   ROBINSON,  Lecturer,   Income  Tax,    Atlanta   Audit  Company. 

RALPH  GRADY  GULLEY,  B.S.  in  Arch.,  Instructor  in  Architecture, 
Ga.    Tech    Y.    M.    C.    A. 

RALPH    LUCAS    SCOTT,    A.B.,    M.A.,    Instructor    in    English,    753 
Spring  St.,  N.W. 

HAL   CHAPMAN   BROWN,    M.A.,    Instructor   in    English,    130    Eaot 
Mercer  Ave. 

W.  K.  WYNN,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English,  461  Clifton  Road. 

JAMES   FREDERICK  STENGEL,   A.B.,   Instructor  in   Mathematics, 
1421  Fairview  Road. 

RAY    MAUPIN,    A.B.,     M.S.,     Instructor    in    Mathematics,    343     E. 
Pine  St. 

RAY   McKINLEY   MATSON,    B.S.   in   Gen.   Eng.,    Instructor   in   Me- 
chanical Engineering,   219   Avery  St.,  Decatur,  Ga. 

GEORGE  WILSTON  WISE,  A.B.,   Instructor  in  Modern  Languages, 
296   Fifth    St.,   N.W. 

RALPH    LENTON    HILL,    B.S.    in    T.E.,    Instructor    in   Textile    En- 
gineering,  247   West   Ptachtree  St. 

JOHN  F.   BLALOCK,  JR.,   M.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  759  Wil- 
liams St.,  N.W. 

HAROLD    CLARK    McLAUGHLIN,    A.B.,    B.S.    in   Arch.,    Instructor 
in  Architecture,    407   Southeastern  Trust   Bldg. 

FRANK  EARL  MARKEL.    Instructor   in  Architecture,    1235   North 
Ave.,  N.E. 

CHARLES    EDWIN    MURPHY,    B.S.    in    Eng.    Chem.,    Instructor    in 
Chemistry,  200  Montgomery  Ferry  Drive. 

PAUL   WEBER,    A.B.,    M.S.,    Instructor   in   Chemistry,    753    Spring* 
St.,  N.W. 

ESMARCH  SENN  GILREATH,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry, 
190    Fifth    St.,   N.W. 
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LYTTON  GLADSTONE  PERRITT,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  His- 
tory and  Economics,  7  53  Spring  St.,  N.W. 

ASHFORD  WORTHINGTON  STALNAKER,  E.E.,  Instructor  in 
Electrical  Engineering,  41  Third  St.,  N.E. 

THOMAS  BRADLEY  STROUP,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English, 
708  Spring  iS't.,  N.W. 

WIRT  ARMISTEAD  CATE,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English, 
Knowles  Dormitory. 

HOWARD  ELMER  WAHLERT,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics,  792  Williams  St.,  N.W. 

ROY  ARCHER  SMITH,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  347 
Fifth  St.,  N.W. 

CARL  ARTHUR  BENANDER,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  89  6 
Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 

JAMES  GRAY  LUTER,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, 679  W.  Peachtree,  N.E. 

FELIX  HURT  WINSTEN,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Modern  Language, 
Pershing  Point  Apts. 

ROGER  ,S.  STROUT,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Physics,  711  Piedmont  Ave. 

RAIFOIRD  FRANKLIN  WATKINS,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Instructor  in 
Mathematics,    Decatur,   Ga. 

H.  M.  BOWMAN,  Lecturer,  Copy  Writing,  Wynne-Claughton   Bldg. 

EDWARD  BENBOW  MARTINDALE,  Foreman  of  Machine  Shop, 
595  Luckit  St. 

HORACE  ALONZO  THOMPSON,  Foreman  of  Smith  S'hop,  1559 
Westwood  Ave. 

WILLIAM  VAN  HOUTEN,  Foreman  of  Foundry,  170  Fifth  St., 
N.W. 

JOHN  HENRY  HENIKA,  Foreman  of  Wood  Shop,  894  Oak  St.,  S.W. 

WILLIAM  FELDER  GRIFFIN,  Chief  Engineer  of  Power  Plant, 
286  Fifth  iSt.,  N.W. 

HOMER  HARLAN  NORMAN,  Instructor  in  Wood  Shop,  172  6  Mc- 
Lendon  Ave. 

JOHN  TOPHAM,  Instructor  in  Machine  Shop,  224  Dodd  Ave. 

ALLANDO  A.  CASE,  Associate  'Superintendent  of  Shops,  724  Cherry 
St. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANTS 

A.  H.  GOLDWASSER Biology 

W.  C.  WHITE Bacteriology 

HUGH    McDONALD    MARTIN    Architecture 

H.  E.  BLAKELEY Civil   Engineering 

It.  W.  ALLEN Electrical  Engineering 

I.    L.    MURRAY    Experimental  Engineering 
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FRANK  BARWICK Experimental   Engineering 

W.   S.   DEE    Machine   Design 

E.   H.  SKINNER Machine  Design 

W.  J.   COOPER Machine   Design 

C.   E.  OXFORD Machine   Design 

S.    W.    KITTREDGE Mechanical   Engineering 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  S(  li:\<  i:  AND  TACTICS  RESERVE 
OFFICERS1  TRAINING  CORPS 

COLONEL  EARL  D'A.   PEARCE,  C.  A,  C.    (D.  O.  L.)   Commandant 
and  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Headquarters   Staff 

CAPTAIN  H.  W.  ROBINS'ON,  Inf.    (D.  O.  L.),  Adjutant. 

FIRST  SERGEANT  T.  T.  JONES,  D.  E.  M.  L.,  Property  and  Finance. 

UNITS — INFANTRY 

MAJOR  S.  J.  HEIDNER,  Inf.,   (D.  O.  L.),  Unit  Commander. 

Assistants 

CAPTAIN  H.  R.  IDE,  Inf.,  (D.  O.  L.) 
CAPTAIN  H.  K.  DILTS,  Inf.,  (D.  O.  L.) 
STAFF  SERGEANT  W.   H.   GODBEE,  D.  E.  M.  L. 

COAST  ARTILLERY  CORPS 

MAJOR  T.  M.  CHASE,  C.  A.  C.   (D.  O.  L.),  Unit  Commander. 

Assistants 

MAJOR  B.  L.  FLANIGE'N,  C.  A.  C.    (D.  O.  L.) 
SERGEANT   J.    HRUSKA,   D.  E.   M.  L. 
SERGEANT   H.    L.    ELLIS,    D.    E.    M.    L. 

SIGNAL  CORPS 

CAPTAIN  H.   E.   STORMS,   S.   C.    (D.   O.   L.),   Unit  Commander. 

Assistants 

FIRST   LIEUT.    E.    R.   WELLS,   S.    C.    (D.    O.    L.) 
STAFF  SERGEANT  R.   E.    MEADOWS,   D.   E.   M.   L. 

AIR  SERVICE 

FIRST  LIEUT.  E.  E.  GLENN,  A.  C.    (D.   O.   L.),  Unit  Commander. 
PRIVATE'  J.   C.   CARSON,  D.  E.   M.   L. 
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ORDNANPOE 

CAPTAIN  A.  H.  SKINNER,  O.  D.    (D.  O.  L.) 


Athletic  Officer — Captain  H.   W.   Robinson,  Inf.    (D.  O.   L.) 
Asst.  Athletic  Officer — Cadet  Major  R.  C.  Hood. 

Officer  in  Charge   of   Rifle  Firing — 'Captain    H.    W.    Robinson,   Inf. 
(D.    O.    L.) 

DEPARTMENT   OF   NAVAL.    SCIENCE   AND   TACTICS 
RESERVE   OFFICERS'    TRAINING   CORPS 

COMMANDER   JOHN  J.   LONDON,   U.    S.   Navy,    Commandant,    and 
Professor  of  Naval  Science  and  Tactics. 

STAFF 

LIEUT.   COMDR.  PHILIP  R.   WEAVER,  U.   S.  Navy. 
LIEUT.    COMDR.   JOSEPH  H.   LAWSON,  U.   S.   Navy. 
LIEUT.    DASHIELL  L.   MADEIRA,   U.   S.  Navy. 
EDWARD  H.  KINNEY,  C.B.M.,  U.  S.  N.  R. 
HENRY   R.    CHAMBERS,    C.G.M.,   U.   S.   N.   R. 
EUGENE    ANHIER,    C.Y.,    U.    S.    N.    R. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES   OF   THE   FACULTY 

The  President  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  all  standing  committees. 
Absences — Perry,  Morton  and  Busby. 

Admission — Caldwell,  Field,   Edwards,   Morton  and  Savant. 
Advisory — Skiles,  Boggs,  Perry,  Caldwell,  Crenshaw,  Field,  Dunkin, 

Noel  and  McDaniel. 
Athletics — Armstrong,    Crenshaw    and    Pearce. 
Commencement    Program — Chenshaw,    Perry,    Morton,    Pearce    and 

Fitzgerald. 
Courses  of  Study — Skiles,  S'tamy  and  Caldwell. 
Curriculum — Skiles,    Perry,    Savant,    Caldwell    and    Daniel. 
Executive — Skiles,    Caldwell    and    Field. 
Honors   and  Prizes — Skiles,    Caldwell   and    Boggs. 
Honor  System — Skiles,  Crenshaw  and  Field. 
Industrial  Contact — Henry,  Fitzgerald,   Busby  and  King. 
Library — Perry,    Bush-Brown,    Snow,    Wroth   and   D.    M.    Smith. 
Military — Dunn,   Pearce  and   Henry. 
Public    Safety    and     Sanitation — Coolidge,     Fitzgerald,     Snow     and 

Gailey. 
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Publications — D.    M.    Smith,    Sparks,    Reade   and   McDaniel. 

Publicity — Sparks,  D.   M.  Smith  and  Alumni  Secretary  ex-officio. 

Rules  and  Regulations — Skiles,   Fitzgerald  and   D.   M.   Smith. 

Schedule — Skiles,  King  and  Noel. 

Standing — Skiles,  Boggs,  Perry  and  Morton. 

Student   Activities — Skiles,  Field,  Genz  and  Reade. 

Student  Supply— Skiles,   Caldwell,   King  and  Henry. 

GENERAL    REGULATIONS 


Sessions  and  Terms 

The  session  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  September  and 
continues  for  thirty-seven  weeks  from  the  following  Monday.  It 
will  be  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  terms.  There  will  be  an 
intermission   at   Christmas,  as  indicated  in  the  Calendar. 

All  students  are  urged  to  be  present  at  the  opening  hour  of  each 
session  and  all  Freshmen  sre  required  to  report  for  registration  at 
9  a.  m.  or  2  p.  m.  on  the  Tuesday*  preceding  the  opening  day  of 
the   fall   term. 

ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology are  as  follows: 

An  applicant  may  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  by  certifi- 
cate if  he  has  graduated  in  good  standing  from  an  accredited  high 
school  or  preparatory  school  and  is  specifically  recommended  by  the 
superintendent  or  principal.  The  certificate  must  show  that  he  is 
entitled  to  at  least  15  units,  that  he  is  not  less  than  16  years  of 
age  and  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character.  If  a  student  enter- 
ing as  above  is  allowed  a  condition  in  one  of  the  specified  units, 
this  condition  must  be  removed  in  one  year. 

The  institution  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  applicant  whose 
record  indicates  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  do  successful  college 
work. 

Principals  of  secondary  schools  are  urged  not  to  recommend  ap- 
plicants  whose   preparation  is   doubtful. 


Sept.    18,    for   the   1928-29    session. 
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Specified  or  Required  Units 

(It  is  very  important  that  all  of  these  be  presented  on  entrance). 

For  admission  to  Engineering,  Architecture,  or  Gen.  Science  Courses: 

English . 3  History    — 1 

Elem.   Algebra   __ 1  Vz       Physics    1 

Adv.    Algebra %       French,  Spanish  or  Germant  2 

Plane  Geometry 1  Optional  units 4^ 

Solid    Geometory    %  

Total _-15 

(Students  planning  to  study  Architecture  should  have  French.) 
For  admission  to  the  School  of  Commerce  only: 

History 1 

English    3       Science    1 

French,  Spanish  or  German- _    2       Optional    6 

Algebra 1  

Plane  Geometry 1  Total 15 

Optional  Units 

History    1  to  3  Psychology    %    to   1 

Civics %  to  1       Physiology V2.  to  1 

Bible    V2  to  1  Phys.    Geography-    %  to  1 

Latin  or  Greek 1  to  4       Gen.    Science V2  to  1 

German    1  to  2       Trigonometry % 

French  __ 1  to  2       Adv.    Arithmetic V2 

Spanish    1  to  2       Economics V2 

Chemistry    V2  to  1  Drawing V2  to  2 

Biology V2  to  l  Commerce 1  to  3 

Botany V2  to  1  Shop   Work V2  to  2 

Zoology    V2  to  1  Agriculture 1  to  2 

Military V2  to  1 

Ordinarily  not  more  than  three  units  will  be  allowed  from  the 
group  including  Drawing,  Commerce,  Agriculture  and  Shop   Work. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  required  units  in  Algebra,  as.  a 
great  many  students  are  conditioned  in  this  subject.  To  receive 
entrance  credit,  for  the  V2  unit  in  Advance  Algebra  the  course 
must  have  included  Logarithms,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Binomial 
Theorem,   Progressions   and   Partial   Fractions. 


t  Owing  to  the  recent  addition  of  modern  language  to  the 
specified  units,  an  applicant  who  meets  the  full  requirements  of 
15  units  as  above  may  enter,  until  further  notice,  with  conditions 
in  modern  language  and  one  other  subject.  A  condition  in  modern 
language  may  be  removed  by  passing  a  first  year  "no-credit" 
course  in  the  subject  during  the  freshman  year.  Students  enter- 
ing a  co-operative  course  in  Engineering  must  have  all  the  units 
specified  except  modern  language. 
Georgia  School   of   Technology 
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We  wish  to  urge  that  students  have  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  all  the  Mathematics  required  for  entrance.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  must  be  turned  back  to 
review   their   foundation   work   in  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Admission  by  Examination 

Applicants  who  are  not  qualified  to  enter  by  certificate  may 
apply  for  admission  by  examination.  Graduates  of  unaccredited 
schools,  and  non-graduates  of  accredited  schools,  who  have  15 
units,  are  required  to  pass  qualifying  entrance  examinations  For 
students  in  Engineering  and  Architecture,  these  examinations  are: 
English,  Elementary  and  Advanced  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  G<h>iii- 
etry  and  Physics.  Commerce  Students  may  substitute  History  for 
Advanced  Algebra  and  Solid  Geometry,  and  may  offer  some  other 
science  instead  of  Physics. 

Two  general  entrance  examinations  will  be  held:  One  at  the 
time  of  the  final  examinations  of  the  spring  term,  and  the  other 
at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  Class  will  be  admitted  to  either  or  both  of  these  examina- 
tions, and  by  special  arrangements  with  the  principal  may  stand 
entrance  examinations  at  their  local  schools  about  June  1st.  Stu- 
dents with  only  three  years  of  high  school  work  to  their  credit 
are  not  advised  to  take  the  examinations.  For  full  particulars  ad- 
dress the  Registrar,   Georgia  School  of  Technology. 

Subjects  passed  satisfactorily  in  May-June  Examinations  will  be 
credited   on   the   admission  in  September. 

Orientation 

An  introductory  course  required  of  all  first-year  men,  which  in- 
cludes lectures  on  How  to  S'tudy,  the  Honor  System,  the  Ideals  of 
Georgia  Tech,  the  Opportunities  of  Life,  the  Importance  of  the 
School  Record,  Health,  and  the  Use  of  Spare  Time.  Quizzes  are 
given  in  Elementary  Algebra,  English,  and  other  subjects  in  order 
to  determine  the  group  in  which  the  student  can  do  his  best 
work. 

Students  are  required  to  report  for  Orientation  at  8:00  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  September  19,  in  the  Chapel.  The  course  continues 
every  day  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  and  at  11:00  o'clock  each 
Tuesday  of  the  first  term  until  Christmas. 

Tuition    and    Foes 

All  checks  for  fees,  hoard,  or  other  dejw>sits  should  he  made 
payable  to  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  and  mailed  to  F.  K. 
Houston,   Treasurer. 
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By  a  law  of  the  State,  the   fees  for  each  term  must  be  paid  in 
advance  before  the  day  on   which   the   term  opens. 

The  fees  for  the  1928-29  session  are: 

For  students  whose  parents  are  legal  residents  of  Georgia: 

Tuition    $50.00  350.00 

Student   Activities    fee    8.75  8.75 

Deposit  for  Laboratories,   etc. 10.00 


Total    charges    $68.75  $58.75 

For  students  whose  parents  are  not  legal  residents  of  Georgia: 
Tuition    $87.50  $87.50 

Student    Activities    fee    8.75  8.75 

Deposit  for  Laboratories    etc. 10.00 

Total    charges    §106.25  $96.25 

The  Student  Activities  Fee  of  $8.75  per  term  was  added  at  the 
request  of  the  Student  body  and  the  Alumni.  The  payment  of  this 
fee  is  really  a  matter  of  economy  to  the  student,  since  it  covers 
subscription  to  all  student  publications,  membership  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  membership  in  the  Athletic  Association,  and  a  pass  to  all 
the  athletic  games.  This  f ee*  is  collected  for  the  student  associa- 
tions as  a  matter  of  accommodation.  None  of  it  goes  into  the 
school    treasury. 

An  Alumni  Fee  of  50c  is  included  and'  is  optional  with  each  stu- 
dent. It  covers  his  subscription  to  the  Georgia  Tech  Alumnus, 
gives  him  the  privileges  of  the  employment  agency  and  makes  him 
a  member  of  the  Association  for  one  year,  thus  saving  him  the 
S5.00  fee  in  case  he  leaves  school,  or  graduates.  It  entitles  him 
to  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  local  Club  in  any  city  in  which 
he    locates. 

Deposit  for  Laboratories,  etc.  This  deposit  is  required  from 
every  student  upon  entering  school  and  must  be  kept  intact  as  long 
as  he  is  in  school.  All  laboratory  or  other  charges  are  made 
against  the  student  and  deducted  from  this  deposit.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  the  student  pays  the  amount  of  these 
charges  and  keeps  the  credit  balance  at   S10. 

Uniforms.  All  freshmen  and  sophomores,  except  aliens  and 
those  physically  unfit,  are  required  toj  take  military  training. 

When  the  student  enrolls  in  a  military  unit  he  is  required  to  pay 
the  School  Treasurer  §25.00  for  a  new  uniform,  or  $9.00  for 
partial  replacement  of  an  old  uniform,  if  the  Commandant  decides 
that   only  partial  replacement   is  necessary. 

The   uniform,   consisting  of  coat,   trousers,    2   shirts   and   cap,   is 
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made  of  good  material  and  should  last  two  years,  with  minor  re- 
placements. It  is  the  property  of  the  student,  and  since  it  can 
be  worn  at  any  time,  takes  the  place  of  a  suit  of  clothes. 

The  net  cost  of  the  uniform  is  reduced  by  the  following  allow- 
ances  made  by  the  U.   S.  Government: 

(1)  First  year — $7.15  allowance,  payable  at  the  end  of  the 
school   year. 

(2)  Second  year — $7.15  allowance,  payable  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

(3)  Third  year — $30.00  allowance,  payable  at  the  end  of  the 
yea/  and  30c  a  day  commutation  of  rations,  payable  quarterly, 
and  amounting  to  approximately   $80.00. 

(4)  Fourth  year — $6.00  allowance,  payable  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  and  30c  a  day  commutation  of  rations,  payable  quarterly, 
and  amounting  to  approximately  $125.00. 

Each  member  of  the  Senior  Class  must  pay  a  diploma  fee  of 
$5.00    before   graduating. 

Examinations  at  other  than  the  regular  examination  times  will 
be  granted  in  exceptional  cases  only  and  by  Faculty  action.  A 
fee  of  $2.00   will  be  charged  in  all  %uch  cases. 

A.  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  charged  to  old  students  reporting  late 
for  registration  or  payment  of  fees  without  a  valid  excuse. 

Until  the  above  requirements  are  complied  with,  no  student  will 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  duties  and  privileges  of  his  class. 

The  student  is  advised  to  defer  the  purchase  of  drawing  instru- 
ments and  materials  until  he  can  have  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  their  selection.      The  prices  range  from  $10.00  to  $20.00. 

Text  books  and  stationery  ca,n  be  purchased  from  the  Student 
Supply  at  reasonable  rates.  The  student  is  advised,  however,  to 
bring  such  scientific  books  as  he  may  possess.  The  books  for  a 
freshman   usually  cost    from   twelve   to   fifteen    dollars. 

No  fees  are  refunded  to  students  who  are  required  to  withdraw 
on  account  of  conduct  or  for  failure  in  work  or  who  may  withdraw 
for  any  reason,  except  for  disabling  sickness,  properly  certified  to 
by  a  reputable  physician.  In  the  latter  event,  an  equitably  pro- 
rated amount  will  be  refunded,  provided  the  student  is  not  able  To 
return  to  the  School  before  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  he  with- 
draws. 

Contingent  fees  are  not  returned  to  any  student  unless  he  pre- 
sents an  order  for  the  same  from  parent  or  guardian,  saying  he  is 
to  leave  the  School  permanently.  These  fees  are  not  returnable 
till   the  end   of   the   school   year. 
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Dormitories 

All  students  in  the  Freshman  Class  who  do  not  reside  with  their 
parents,  near  relatives,  or  bona  fide  guardians  legally  appointed, 
are  required  to  live  in  the  school  dormitories!  for  the  entire  school 
year  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  accommodated.  This  regulation  was 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  after  a  careful  examination  of 
the  advantages  and  protection  offered  by  the  dormitories  to  stu- 
dents of  the  Freshman  Class.  The  School  has  dormitory  accom- 
modations for  about  350  students.  Those  who  expect  to  enter  the 
Freshman  Class  should  write  early  in  the  preceding  term  for  a 
room  reservation  and  should  state  which  dormitory  is  preferred.  A 
deposit  will  be  required  with  each  reservation  as  explained  below. 
All  freshmen  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  the  Dormitory  Regulations 
when  they  make  application  to  enter  the  school. 

An  exception  to  the  above  regulations  is  made  in  the  case  of 
freshmen  who  expect  to  enter  on  the  Co-operative  Plan.  Such 
students  do  not  live  in  the  regular  college  dormitories.  They 
should  write  to  the  director  of  the  Co-operative  Course  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  living  arrangements. 

Students  transferring  from  other  institutions  are  not  ordinarily 
allowed  to  room  in  the  dormitories. 

Knowles  Dormitory 

The  Knowles  dormitory,  which  is  one  of  the  older  buildings,  has 
been  remodeled  recently,  and  many  students  prefer  it  both  for  its 
convenient  location  and  for  the  slightly  lower  rates.  The  rate  in 
this  building  for  room  is  $5.00  per  month,  three  students  to  a  room. 

Harris  Dormitory 

This  building,  the  newest  dormitory,  is  located  on  Techwood 
Drive  immediately  across  the  athletic  field,  from  the  center  of  the 
campus.  Two  students  will  be  assigned  to  a  room  and  the  rate 
for  each  will  be  $10.00  per  month  or  $45.00  per  term,  payable  in 
advance  for  the  term  of  four  and  a  half  months. 

Julius  Brown  Memorial  Hall 

This  dormitory,  which  was  completed  in  1925,  has  accommoda- 
tions for  100  students.  The  rooms  accommodate  two  students  each, 
with  rates  of  $10.00,  $12.50,  or  $15.00  per  month  payable  in  ad- 
vance for  the  term  of  four  months  and  a  half.  These  rates  do 
not  include  laundry. 
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Dormitory  Dei>osits  and  Living  Expenses 

(  Make  all  checks  payable  to  Georgia  School  of  Technology  and 
mail   remittance  to   Mr.   F.   K.    Houston,   Treasurer). 

All  students  who  make  dormitory  reservations  are  required  to 
deposit  with  the  Treasurer  before  September  1st  the  amount  shown 
below: 

For   Knowles    Dormitory    $22.50 

For   Harris   Dormitory 45.00 

For  Brown  Memorial  Hall 45.00 

In  case  thei  student  finds  it  impossible  to  enroll,  the  deposit  will 
be  lefunded,  provided  notice  is  given  the  President  not  later  than 
September   10th. 

Students  assigned  to  these  dormitories  may  take  their  meals  in 
the  college  dining  hall  at  the  minimum  rate  of  twenty  dollars 
per  month. 

Money  paid  for  board  is  not  refunded  to  students  unless  they 
have  been  absent  over  fourteen  consecutive  days  on  account  of 
sickness  properly  certified  to;  or  unless  they  withdraw  from  school. 
This  rule  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  dormitories 
are  conducted  under  a  system  of  fixed  charges. 

Students  who  board  in  the  dormitories  are  required  to  furnish 
the  following  articles:  One  pillow,  three  pillow  cases,  four  sheets, 
blankets  or  comforts,  six  towels,  and  other  small  and  portable 
articles  needed  about  their  rooms.  The  articles  named  should  be 
brought  from  home.  The  school  furnishes  with  each  room:  Beds 
(single  three-quarter  width),  mattresses,  springs,  wardrobe,  or 
closet,  washstand,   bureau,  and  table. 

Students  who  board  in  private  homes  or  boarding  houses  may 
estimate  their  living  expenses  at  from  §5.00  to  $15.00  per  month 
more    than    the    dormitory    charges. 

Discipline  and  Dormitory  Regulations 

The  students  of  the  school  have  an  enviable  record  for  good  con- 
duct. They  are  required  to  obey  but  few  regulations,  the  author- 
ities bearing  in  mind  the  development  and  best  interest  of  the 
student  body. 

Every  man  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  in  a  gentlemanly  man- 
ner. When  he  fails  in  this  and  convinces  the  authorities  that  he 
has  not  come  to  work,  his  parents  are  requested  to  withdraw  him. 

Patrons  or  prospective  patrons  will  be  furnished  upon  applica- 
tion with  the  printed  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  school. 
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The    New    Dining    Hall 

In  September  1928,  the  new  dining  hall  cafeteria  will  be  opened 
to  the  students  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology.  This  build- 
ing, now  under  construction,  will  be  thoroughly  modern  and  sani- 
tary throughout.  The  plant  will  embody  the  best  features  of  the 
cafeterias  already   in   use  in   the   leading  colleges   and   universities. 

The  dining  hall  of  the  cafeteria  will  accommodate  more  than  five 
hundred  students  at  one  time,  and  will  provide  table  service  for 
more  than  fifteen  hundred.  Through  this  service,  it  is  possible  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  to  furnish  meals  at  cost 
to  a  majority  of  the  students,  and  thus  effect  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  their  living  expenses.  The  former  charge  of  twenty  dollars 
a  month  will  be  continued  as  a  minimum  rate. 

Conforming  to  the  English  Collegiate  style  of  architecture,  as 
do  all  the  buildings  recently  erected  at  Georgia  Tech,  the  new 
cafeteria  represents  one  more  unit  in  the  plan  for  a  Greater  Geor- 
gia Tech  Campus.  The  plans  for  the  buildings  were  drawn  by 
Professor  Bush-Brown,  Head  of  the  Architectural  Department,  and 
his   associates. 

Laundry 

Laundry  is  handled  by  contract  with  one  company.  The  student 
receives  a  discount  of  25%  on  his  actual  bill  which  usually  averages 
seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  per  week.  All  students  in  the  dormi- 
tories are  required  to  send  their  laundry  to  this  company.  g 

Examinations 

Final  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term.  Students 
are  liable  to  be  dropped  from  the  roll  of  their  classes  at  any  ex- 
amination, when  they  do  not  meet  the  requirements,  as  well  as  at 
any  time  when  they  neglect  their  studies  and  fall  hopelessly  behind 
their  classes.     No  fees  are  refunded  under  such  circumstances. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  requires  each  Senior  to  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  State  and  Federal  Constitutions 
as  a  prerequisite  for  graduation.  Instruction  is  given  by  lecture 
and  otherwise  in  these  subjects,  and  the  required  examination  is 
given  in  March. 

Reports 

Reports  of  the  standing  of  students  are  issued  at  the  close  of 
each  term. 

At  the  end  of  each  period  of  six  weeks  reports  of  students  whose 
work   is   unsatisfactory  in   any   subject   are   posted   on   the  bulletin 
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boards  of  the  departments,  and  copies  of  such  reports  are  mailed 
to  parents. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  drop  from  the  rolls  at  any 
time  a  student  whose  record  in  scholarship  or  attendance  is  un- 
satisfactory. 

Changes    of    Courses    and    Withdrawals 

Changing  from  one  course  to  another,  in  some  special  cases,  is 
highly  advisable,  but  if  the  change  is  merely  to  satisfy  the  foolish 
whim  of  some  student  it  is  to  be  discouraged.  In  all  cases  where 
the  student  wishes  to  change  his  course  or  to  withdraw  from  the 
school,  he  must  file  written  permission  from  his  parent  or  guardian 
to  this  effect. 

It  is  extremely  Important  that  the  parent  notify  the  President  of 
the  Institution  promptly  when  a  student  withdraws  on  account  of 
illness  or  for  any  other  reason. 

System  of   Grading 

Grading  or  marking  is  done  on  the  percentage  system  with  a 
minimum  passing  grade  of  60.  The  final  or  term  grade  in  subjects 
in  which  examinations  are  given  is  usually  computed  by  counting 
the  examination  grade  as  one-third  and  the  remainder  of  the  work 
as  two-thirds.  Term  grades  from  45  to  59  are  rated  as  deficiencies, 
and  may  be  removed  in  a  limited  time  by  re-examination.  Grades 
below  4  5  are  failures  and  as  such  require  that  the  course  be  re- 
peated. 

For  graduation  the  student  must  have  made  marks  of  70  or 
above  on  at  least  forty  per  cent  of  the  work  taken.  Students  will 
find  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  grading  system  in  the  book 
of  rules  and  regulations. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED,  JUNE  1927 


ADVANCED  DEGREES 

Master  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Hugo   Bruce   Duling  Earle  Sherman  Hannaford 

James  Lawton  Ellis  Charles   Clio  STiumard 

Lee  Douglas  Tabler 

Master  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 

Count  Dillon   Gibson  James  George  Lester 

John    Bradbury   Peebles 
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Professional    Degrees 

Count  Dillon   Gibson,   Civil  Engineer 
Edward   Delony  Sledge,   Jr.,    Civil   Engineer 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 


John  Henry  Ankers,   Jr. 
George    Tyler    Bird 
Charles    Myers    Colyer 
John    Hardemann    Conn 
William    Jefferson   Crosswell 
Joel  Daniel 

Holmes  Walter  Frederick 
Clyde  Thigpen   Furr 
John   Herman  Geffken 
Ernest  Linwood  Gunn,   Jr. 
Withers  Allen  Haile,  Jr. 
James    Morton   Huff 


Clark  Wortley  Jones 
Ralph  Cositner  Lovell 
James  Gray  Luter 
James  Emmett  Nance 
Horace  Henry  Peek,  Jr. 
James  Ledbetter  Smith 
Sidney    Mervyn    Smith 
Jabez  Hamlin  Whittlesey 
William   Hubert   Curry    (1921) 
Emory  Brown   Rumble    (1926) 
Collins   Frank   Walker    (1926) 
Thomas  Atwood  Wilder   (1926) 


Bachelor   of    Science    in   Electrical   Engineering 


Wylie  Hall  Arnold 
James  Arthur  Banton 
Rufus  Marvin  Barnes 
John  Bryant  Black 
Charles  Allen  Bond 
George  Sargent  Brown 
David    Thornton    Coleman 
Rosamond  Deberry  Cross 
Jesse   Franklin   Crump 
Clarence   Heck    Dibble 
George  Morton   Doyal 
William  Patience  Dunn,  Jr. 
Wilbur  Cook   Edwards 
Robert   Wilson   Greene,   Jr. 
John   Woods    Hammond,    Jr. 
Charles    Rupert    Irwin 
Francis  Llewellyn  Kaestle 
August  Andre  Keller 
James   Harrison  Lewis 
Frank  David  Lovette 
Milton   Hubert  Lucky 


Clarence  Austin  Lundy 
Kenneth    Prothro    MacMillan 
William    Marvin   McGraw 
Harry  Leo   Penn 
William    Henry   Peritz 
Harry  Selby  Purnell,  Jr. 
John  Reed  Roberts 
George  Morton  Seal 
Joseph  Newton  Steed,  Jr. 
John  Wallis  Stephens 
Barry   Max   Turner 
Joseph   Robert  Walker 
Andrew    Bowie   Wardlaw 
John   Gaylen  Watterson 
John  Livingston  Hopkins  Young 
James  Henry  Bickerstaff  (192  6) 
George  Raymond  DeLay   (192  6) 
Richard  Dudley  Field    (1926) 
Childress     Buckner     Gwyn,     Jr. 

(1926) 
Francis  Lewis  Irwin    (1926) 
Carl  Clinton  Lanford   (1926) 
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Bachelor   of   Science   in   Civil   Engineering 


Jesse  Raymond   Adams 

Gilbert   Hillhouse    Boggs,   Jr. 

Robert    MeClure    Brankstone 

Lewis    Brewer 

Lawrence   Edward    Brooks 

Willie   Oliver    Byrd 

Earl    Anthony    Chiasson 

Kenerly  Orear   Cole 

Alva  Ray  Connell 

Charles  Edwin  Gammage 

Robert    Leland    Hardy 

Robert   Olin   Harris 

Henry   Jervey    Kelly 

Klein   Webb  Kennedy 

Tom   Litchfield   Kennedy.   Jr. 

Charles   John   Knoener 

Carroll    Key   McDaniel 

Elias   M.   Mejia 

Lawrence   Charles    Merchant 

John  Taylor 


William    Henry    Miller 
Fred   George   Mylius 
LeRoy    Munroe   Napier 
Jonathan   Ferrell   Nicholl 
David  Roberts  Paulk 
Virgil  Oscar   Powell 
Tom    Harrison    Rankin 
Harry   Baxter    Reeves 
Sam    Rosenberg 
Hayden    Ross>-Clunis 
William    Simeon    Sch^rffius 
Clifford    Tanner    Schwalb 
Vance    DnBose    Sullivan 
Robert    Emil   Williams 
Thomas    Willingham    Wood 
Allen   Vinson   Wright 
John  Powell  WTard   (192  5) 
Isaiah    Cohen     (1926) 
Robert   Dudley  Hayes    (1926) 
Nesbitt   (1926) 


Bachelor  of   Science  in  Textile  Engineering 


Judge  Wesley   Bearden 
David  John  Broadhurst 
Frank   Beamon  Bruce 
Felix  Camp,  Jr 
Samuel    Meredith    Carmack 
Joel  Edward  Dean,  Jr. 
Louis    Douglas    deLoach 
Walter  Henry  Glenn 
James  Henry  Groves,  Jr. 
Augustus  Wilktrson   Gunn 
Robert    Chester    Haggard 
Charles    Del'Aigle    Harris 
James   Stuart   Haynsworth 


Lorenzo  Quinn  Head 
Walter  Lloyd  Hudson 
Robert   Benjamin   Moreland 
Thomas  Oliver  Ott,  Jr. 
Ronald  Newman   Schartle 
Hubert    Oliver    Shruptrine 
Augustus  Davis  Turner,  Jr. 
Ben    Jett    Whatley 
James   Lee   Young.   Jr. 
Pearce  Home   Baker    (1926) 
Roland  Sloan  Broadhurst  (1926) 
John  Pharr  Holmes    (1926) 
Allen   Cecil   Raby,   Jr.    (1926) 


Bachelor   of    Science  in    Engineering    Chemistry 

Harvey   Baker    Alexander  Homer   Douglas   Fincher.   Jr. 

Amos   Edward   Alsobrook  Hyman   Freeman 

Jack    Bleich  William    Edwin    Marshall.    Jr. 

Wiley    Carlisle  TJracey  Clyde  Burwell  Myers 

John    Carroll    Brinson  Hugh    Wagner   Newberry 

Elmo  Logan  Patton 
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Bachelor  of   Science  in   Architecture 


Walter  Harmon  Aldred,  Jr. 
William    Montgomery    Anderson 
Harbin   Sanders  Chandler,   Jr. 
Wilmot    Carlyle    Douglas 
Owen    Hill    Godwin 


Julian  Francis   Gray 

Lleyellyn  William  Pitts 

John  Frankin  Taylor 

Theron   Clinton  Wells 

Howel    Bateman   Hulsey    (192  6) 


James    Owen    Stakely     (1926) 
Bachelor    of   Science    in   Engineering 

Co-Operative    Plan 


Thomas   Clyde   Beatty 

Harry  Cole 

Paul    Marion   Edwards 

William   Hiram   Fincher 

Wallace   James   Green 

Robert    McGowen    Harris 

Francis  Marion  Hill 

Kennan    Eugene   Hollingsworth 

William  Alexander  Maddox,  Jr. 

William  Little  Morris 


Albert    Gladstone    Pirkle 
Joseph    Thaddeus   Piro 
James  Murdock  Polk 
Henry  Edgar  Powell 
John  William  S'mith 
W.    Grant    Stalker 
Ernest  Leslie  Stephens 
Roscoe   Warnock 
Lyndon    Reynolds   Wine 
John  Hugh  Grayson    (1926) 
Guy  Bradley  Lynes  (1926) 


James    LeRoy    Phillips 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Textile  Engineering 

Co-Operative    Plan 
Benjamin   Bugg   Peacock 


Bachelor  of 

Norman  Eugene  Ansley 
Lloyd  Radcliffe   Ash 
Julian   Nichols    Barrett 
Carter  Tate  Barron 
William  Edward  Booker,  Jr. 
James  Willis   Cathey 
Eldridge  Baxton  Cook 
Edwin  Joel  Gore 
Cecil  Alexander  Jamison 
Downing   Donald   Keller 
James   Walton   Lanier 
Willis  Powell  Lanier 
Stephen  Nelson  Malone 
William  John  ^McAlpin 
William    Franklin    McCain 
Theodore   Micajah   McClellan 
Harleigh   Heath   McGregor 
Ellison    Stanley    McNiece 


Science  in  Commerce 

Allan   Tyndall    McNeill 
Samuel   DuBose   Murray 
Charles   Leon   Park 
James    Presley   Park 
Douglas  Cottingham  Pasley 
James  Venable  Patrick 
Vance  Olney  Rankin 
William   Francis  Rice 
Sanford   Esek    Saperstein 
Walter  Lowe  Scarborough 
Charles    Morgan    Sewell 
William   Silverman 
Joseph  Henry  Singer 
Eugene    Clyde    Smith 
George  Carter  Smith 
Clifford  Ansel  Strickland 
Lucius  Eugene   Tate 
Robert    Lamar    Williamson 
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Ben   R.  Worley    (  19  21'  >  Howard    Franklin    McClave 

Harley    Woodward    Shelton  (1926) 

(1923)  Lindsey    Roy   Patten    (1926) 

Albert    Prentiss    Alexander.  Jr.,      Charles  Samuel  Rockwell  (1926) 

(1926) 

Bachelor  of  Science 

George   Norman    Bisanar  Enos  Samuel   Hartman 

Joseph    Hallfred    Chaille  Charles  Pinckney  Hunter,   Jr. 

John   Lovell    Cope  Hugounenc  Burkhead  Kirkman 

James   Litton    dejarnette  Halsey   LaDue   Mallory 
William   Augustus   Edwards,   Jr.       Donald    Finley    McRae 

Jackson   Felmet  Neil   Webb   Riley 

Isaac    Calvin    Garber.    Jr.  Calvin  Richey   Robertson 

Paul    Bernado   Garcia  John   Virgil    Moore    (1926) 

Maxwell  Berry  Grant  Thomas   Gilbert    Nabers    (1926) 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Ceramic  Engineering 

George    Middleton    Johnson 

Bachelor    of   Commercial    Science 

Horace  Clinton  Ball  James   Chalmers    Shelor 

Glenn  Allan  Ellis  James  Glenn  Smith 

Beverly  Sims  Embry  Jesse    Grady   Tillery 

Thurman    Hogue  James  Carter  Waller 

Jas-per  Moore  Lewis  Wrarren  Jackson  Webb 

Certificate  in  Two- Year  Textile  Engineering 

Prentiss    Edwards   Findlay,   Jr.         Hope   Hull    Tigner 
James   Thomas   Fleming,   Jr.  Hazen   Aurin   Walker 

Robert    Stith   Parham,   Jr.  Bernard  William  Whorton 

Certificate    of    Graduation 

Commercial   Science 

Leon   Brice   Ellison  William    Barrett    Pope 

Robert  Lewis  Whaley 

Military   Department,   Honor   Graduates 

James  A.   Banton,  Signal  Corps.       Frank  G.   Marshall,  Coast  Artil- 
Paul   M.   Edwards,   Ordnance  lery 

Homer  D.  Fincher,  Ordnance  Jonathan  F.  Nicholl,  Air  Corps 

Willis   P.    Lanier,   Infantry  Augustus  W.  Gunn,  Coast  Artil- 

lery 
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Seniors   Elected    to   Membership   in   the   Honor   Society   of 
Phi   Kappa  Phi 


W.    M.   Anderson 
G.  T.  Bird 
G.    H.    Boggs,    Jr. 
J.    H.    Charlie 
P.  M.  Edwards 
M.  B.  Grant 
A.  W.  Gunn 
F.   L.   Kaestle 
K.   W.   Kennedy 
S\  N.  Malone 


T.  M.  McClellan 
W.  M.  McGraw 
H.  W.  Newberry 
J.  F.  Nicholl 
L.  W.  Pitts 
G.   M.   Seal 
E.   Clyde  Smith 
J.  L.   Smith 
W.   G.   Stalker 
J.  H.   Whittlesey 


Seniors  Elected  to  Membership  in  the  Honor  Society  of 
Tau  Beta  Pi 

W.    E.    Marshall 
F.  L.   Kaestle 
K.  W.   Kennedy 
W.  M.  McGraw 
F.  G.   Mylius 
J.  F.  Nicholl 
L.  W.  Pitts 
W.  S.  Scherffius 
C.  T.  Schwalb 
J.  L.  Smith 
W.   G.   Stalker 
J.  W.  Stephens 

The  President's  Scholarship  Prize,  Gold  "T" 
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J.  M.  Forrest 
E.  H.  Grosser 
R.  Henry 

1.  C.  Hitchcock 


W.   J.   Holman 
R.    C.    Hood 
G.  F.  Houze 
C.    L.   Humphrey 
J.  C  Jett 
J.  A.  Jordan 
W.  G.  Lefferts 
S.  N.  Malone 
H.    B.   McCash 
L.  L.  Murray 
J.  H.  Malton 
T.  M.  Williams 
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MEDALS   AND    PRIZES 
Tau  Beta  Pi  Senior  Scholarship  Cup 

K.     W.    Kennedy 

Scholarship  Gold  Key 

Delia  Sigma  Pi,  Commerce  Fraternity 

Eugene  C.    Smith,  Commerce   Department 
D.   S.   Embry,   Evening  School   of  Commerce 

National  Cotton  Manufacturers1  Association  Medal 
J.  L.  Young 

Georgia    Cotton    Manufacturers'    Association    Medal 

B.   B.  Peacock 

Winner  of   the   Scottish   Rite   Freshman   Essayist  Medal 

Paul  Fitzpatrick 

Alpha    Kappa   Psi    Medal 

Best  all  round   student  in  the  Commerce  Department 

Cecil   Alexander   Jamison 

Winner  of  the  French  Prize 

J.    P.   Napier 

Winner  of  the  Spanish  l*rize 

J.   V.   Patrick 

AVinner  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  Medal 

Llewellyn   W.    Pitts 

Fourteenth   Intercollegiate   Architectural   Comj>etition 

First  Place W.   H.    Aldred 

Second   Place L.    W.   Pitts 

Mention W.    C    Douglas 

Representative  of  Georgia  School  of  Technology  at  the 
University  of  Georgia   Commencement 

William  Simeon  Scherffius 
"The  Industrial   Development  of  Georgia." 
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,  REGISTER   OF  STUDENTS,   1927-1928 

Abbreviations:  A — Architecture;  Ch — Engineering  Chemistry; 
CE — Civil  Engineering;  Cer — Ceramics;  C — Commerce;  Co — Co-ops 
in  Engineering;  E — Electrical;  En — Engineering  unclassified;  G — 
Graduate  students;  M — Mechanical  Engineering;  S — General 
Science;    T — Textile  Engineering. 

The  numeral  preceding  the  abbreviation  indicates  the  class  year 
of  the  student;  an  "s"  in  the  same  position  indicates  a  special 
student.  When  the  number  1  or  2  follows  the  letter  "A"  or  *'T" 
reference  is  made  to  the  first  or  second  year  in  the  Two-Year 
Course   in   Architecture    or   Textile    Engineering. 

Students    whose    names    are   printed   in    heavy   type    and    starred, 
rank    in   the    highest   ten    per   cent   and    constitute    the    honor   rolls 
of  their  respective  classes. 
Aaron,    Roy Millen 

*  Aaron,    Rollin    Grady Millen 

Abbott,     Gerald    Emory Atlanta 

Ackis,    Hugh   Clarence Ensley,    Ala. 

Acosta,  Jose Havana,   Cuba 

Adair,   Rufus   Leon,    Jr Atlanta 

Adams,    Albert    Sheldon Atlanta 

Adams,    Baney    Reid Fitzgerald 

Adams,  Bennett  Routh,  Jr Montezuma 

Adams,     George    Welton Monticello 

Adams,    Harold    Homer Douglas 

*  Adams,  John  Franklin Waycr  oss 

Adams,    Lome    Richard Atlanta 

Aderhold,    Furman    Houston Atlanta 

Adkins,    Birdell Pontotoc,    Miss. 

Aiken,    Hugh   Fraser Brunswick 

Aiken,  William   Charles Atlanta 

Aizenshtat,    Harry    Sol    Florence,    Ala. 

*Aikin,    William    Allen Hapeville 

Alexander,    Frank    Thomas Atlanta 

Alexander,   Hugh   Causey Louisville 

Alexander,    Robert    Baker Atlanta 

Alexander,    Wyatt    Hutchins Blakely 

Alford,  Farrell  O.  C McComb,  Miss. 

Alford,   Helion   Giles Gloster 

Alford,    Robert    Butlor Atlanta 

Allen,    Earl    Tyson Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Allen,    George    Stephens Gainesville 

Allen,     Gerrard    William Atlanta 
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Allen,    Henry    Arthur Hapeville 

Allen,    John    Cleveland -- Atlanta 

*Allen,  John  Van Van  Buren,  Ark. 

Allen,  Lyman  Connell Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

Allen,   Robert  Lynch Doraville,   La. 

Allen.     Roger    Walcott Atlanta 

Allman,   Claude   Cureton    Dalton 

Altman,   Samuel Brunswick 

Ambrose,    Jefferson    Davis Atlanta 

♦Anister,    Maurice    Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Anastasas,  Henry  David Sour  Lake,  Texas 

*  Anderson ,  Bernardo  Edward Atlanta 

Anderson,    Elbert   Barney Augusta 

Anderson.    Francis    Raymond Rome 

♦Anderson,   Karl    Haas Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Anderson,    Robert    Angus Savannah 

Anderson,   Robert   Fulson West    Monroe,   La. 

Anderson,    Thomas    Watson Chipley 

•  A ndrows,    Rees   Mahone Plains 

Anthony,  Jack  Henry Atlanta 

*Archaiiibault,  Rennett Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Armistead,   Ralph  Edgar Decatur 

Armor,   George   Albert Greensboro 

Armstrong,   Frank  Willett,,  Jr Savannah 

Arnall,    John   Walton,    Jr Senoia 

Arnall,    Raleigh    Newnan 

Arnett,  Robert  Edmonds Paris,  Tenn. 

Arnold,  Craig  Cofield Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Arnold,    John    Adam Thomasville 

Arnold,    John    Heard Macon 

Arnold,   Max Winchester,   Tenn. 

Arnold,   William    Pettice,    Jr.    Hogansville 

Aronoff,    Abe   Max    Rome 

Artope,    George    Augustus    Atlanta 

Asbury,   Capers  Harrell Clarkesville 

Asbury,    DeWitt   Norvell,   Jr.    Atlanta 

Asbury,    James   Hal,    Jr. Clarkesville 

Ashcroft,  William  Hoover Greenwood,  Miss. 

Askew,  John  David Atlanta 

Askew,  Wade  Hampton,  Jr.  __ Mobile,  Ala. 

Atkins,   Charley  Rankin      Birmingham,  Ala. 

Atkinson,    WTilliam    Joseph,    Jr.    Atlanta 

Atwater,   Montgomery Miami,   Fla. 

Aucrbach,   Emil   Ernest,   Jr. Savannah 
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Auerbach,  Elliott  Theodore Savannah 

Austin,  Douglas  Elwood,  Jr. Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 

♦Austin,   James   Waddy Atlanta 

Austin,   Robert   Manville Washington,  D.   C. 

Austin,   S.   A.    Talladega,   Ala. 

Averill,  George  Ewald Montezuma 

Awtrey,    Merrill    Everett    Marietta 

Aycock,    Bennett Rocky   Ford 

Ayers,  Nathan  McNeill Jefferson 

Backus,  Williard  Hitchcock Cartersville 

Bacon,    John   Oren    Pembroke 

Bagby,  Earl  Myers Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Baggarly,  James   Bertchard,   Jr. Macon 

♦Baggarly,    James   Harrison Senoia 

Baggett,  Warren   Candler Bethlehem 

♦Bagley,    Charles    Posey    Desoto 

Bahrt,  Robert  Garner Tampa,  Fla. 

Bailey,   George  Glenn Chickamauga 

Bain,  Joseph  Albert Augusta 

Baird,  Andrew  Hunter Jackson,  Tenn. 

Baker,    Enos    Boyles    Port   Arthur,   Texas 

Baker,  Herbert  Franklin Jackson,  Tenn. 

Baker,   Letcher  Lewis Haynesville,   La. 

Baker,  Rhea  Wilson Sparta,  Tenn. 

Baldwin,  Leonard  Augustus,  Jr. Valdosta 

Ball,  William  Otis Jackson 

Ballard,   Edward    David    Brewton 

Balton,   Clarence  William Memphis,   Tenn. 

Bamford,    Warren    Herbert    Atlanta 

♦Barber,   William   Preston Barber,    N.    C. 

♦Barcay,  Edward  William Birmingham,  Ala. 

Barlow,  Jack  Martin Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Barnes,  Joe  Clinton Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Barnes,  James  Newton Woodstock 

Barnes,  Max  Murray Sherwood,  Tenn. 

*  Bar  net  t ,    Harry Atlanta 

Barnwell,    James   Foster,    Jr.    Abbeville,    S.    C. 

Barret,  John  Thomas Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Barrett,   Clarence  Neal Pampa,   Texas 

Barrett,    George   Dickey Winder 

Barrett,    Stewart   Phinizy      Augusta 

Barringer,  John  Valentine,  Jr. Norwood,  N.  C. 

Bairinger,    Robert    Lee    Newnan 
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Barron,  Joseph  Oscar,  Jr. Hattiesburg,   Miss. 

Banhelmess,    Douglas    Ferguson,    Jr.    Savannah 

Barwick,  Frank Cordele 

Bashinski,   Horace  McCall Dublin 

Baskin,   Frank   Pierce College   Park 

Bass.    John    Benjamin    Blakely 

Bass,    Tyrus   Cobb    Charlotte,   N.    C. 

Batchelor,  Florence   S..  Jr.    Eatonton 

Bauknight,  John   Edward,   Jr. Walhalla,   S.   C 

Baxter.    Herbert    Miles Ocala,    Fla. 

Bayne,    Edward    Stuart    Macon 

♦Brail,  James  Faulkner,  Jr. Memphis.  Tenn. 

Beaiden,    George    Nolan    Madison 

Beardsley,  Niel  Freeborn Atlanta 

Beazley,    Alexander    Hamilton.    Jr.    Crawfordville 

Becknell,   Tom   Leonard    __ Atlanta 

Bedard,    Walter    Henry,    Jr.    Atlanta 

♦Heennan,    Mannie   Robert    Atlanta 

♦Beers,    Harold    William,    Jr.    Atlanta 

Beggs,   George   Beacon Macon 

Beicher,    Henry    Jackson    Monticello 

Belcher,   Thomas   William,   Jr.    Dublin 

Bell.    Alexander   Washington Anniston,   Ala. 

Bell,  Frank  Leslie Sandersville 

Bell,   James   Henry Bremen 

Bell,  James  Knox Atlanta 

Bell,    Walter    Atlanta 

Bellinger,   Lorentz   Dobbs Norfolk,    Va. 

Bemis.  Henry  Pointer Como,  Miss. 

Benish,  William  Joseph Hazen,  Ark. 

Bennett,  Cliff  Cabaniss Atlanta 

♦Benny,    Floyd   Russell    Davenport,    Okla. 

Benson,    William    Luther    __ Marietta 

Bentley,   Ben  Alvin Atlanta 

Berger,   Alexander  Allport Florence.   Ala. 

Best,    Emory   Waring.   Jr.    __ Rome 

Betancourt,   Temistocles,    Jr.    Havana,   Cuba 

Bethoa,  Robert   Little,  Jr.    Louisvi'ie 

Kickers,  Harry  Frankin Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Biekerstaff,  Augustus  Howard,  Jr. Columbus 

Fickham.  Hunter  I  indsey Dallas,  Texas 

Binkley,  Walter  Clyde Holly  Bluff,  Miss. 

Birch,   Neil  Louis    Birmingham.    Ala. 

♦Bird,    George    Tyler    Atlanta 
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Bishop,   Albert   Hamiby Marietta 

Bivins,  Calder  Willingham . Haddock 

Black,  John  Bryant Dalton 

Black,   Lewis   Creech Barnwell,    S.    C. 

Black,  Ralph  Peters Atlanta 

Black,    Spencer  Frank Sikerton,    Mo. 

Blackmon,  Marshall  Jacob,  Jr. Columbus 

Blair,   William   Stuart Clearwater,   Fla. 

Blakeley,  Harry  Edward Punta  Gorda,   Fla. 

Bland,  Frank  Howard Metter 

Blank,   Joe   Bear Atlanta 

Blanton,    Milton   Wetmore    Sikerton,    Mo. 

Blauvelt,  Harold  Abram Bartow,   Fla. 

*Bloodworth,   Thomas  Havis Atlanta 

Blount,    Edgar   Ross    Savannah 

Blount,  Porter  Walker Fort  Myers,   Fla. 

Blumer,  Adam  Rivers Moss  Point,   Miss. 

Boatner,   Bolan  Herbert Marietta 

Bobo,  Ned Woodruff,  S.  C. 

Bogan,  Lee  Mason Pensacola,  Fla. 

Bogle,    Frank    Atlanta 

Boling,    David   Newton* Cornelia 

Bolton,   Herbert  Alfred Griffin 

Bond,  Thomas   Marion Elberton 

Boone,  John  Mark Andrews,  N.  C. 

Borchardt,   Victor   Albert Monticello,    Ark. 

Boron,   Samuel   Townsend    Cuthbert 

Bostick,   Robert   Lee Augusta 

*Bosworth,   Edward   Commoner Dayton,    Ohio 

Bowen,  Henry  Lumpkin Pelham 

Bowen,    Raymond    Jennings    Pelham 

Bowen,  R.   Tate Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Bower,    Fred   Lee    Salem,   Va. 

Bowie.    William    Vivian    Atlanta 

Bowman,   James Ringgold 

Bowman,  Walter  Oren Atlanta 

Boyce,  Andrew  Sumers Augusta 

Boyce,  Harry  Frederick Columbus 

Boyd,   James   Alexander W.    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Boyd,    William    Harry    Atlanta 

Bov]en.   Herbert   Lynn Orlando,    Fla. 

Brarkett,  Ralph  Miller Belwood,  N.    C. 

Bradley,  Isaac  George Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Bragg,   William   Murfree    Atlanta 
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Bramlett,    Lafayette   Washington,   Jr.    Attalla,   Ala. 

Branan,   William,  Jr.    Macon 

Branch,  William    Martin Augusta 

Branham,  Robert  Winfield Atlanta 

Brannen,    Ellis    DeWTitte    Baxley 

Brannon,  William  Francis Atlanta 

Bransford,  Howell  Alexander,  Jr. Union  City,  Tenn. 

♦Branson,    Otis    Lee Crowley,    La. 

Branson,   Orrin  Velorus Atlanta 

Brant,   George   Skyles Atlanta 

Branch,  John  Frazier >Grantville 

Braswell,  Jesse  D. Collins 

Brawner,    Julian    Stewart    Greenville 

♦Breedlove,    Harold    Atlanta 

♦Breland,  Raymond  Hesse Savannah 

Biener,  Robert  David Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Brower,   John  Hubert East  Point 

Brewer,  Roy  Vincent East  Point 

Brawer,   Samuel   Martin Atlanta 

Brewster,    Roy   Elisher Columbus,    Miss. 

Brewton,  Howard  Lee Waycross 

Brewton,  Kenneth  Layton Claxton 

Breyer,  Adolph  Henry Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bridges,    Daniel    Jackson    Unadilla 

Brimberry,    Clarence    Foster    Camilla 

Brinson,   Francis    Greene Cobbtown 

Brinson,  Harry  Barnes Columbia,  Miss. 

Brinson,   Isaac   Cornelius,    Jr.    Moultrie 

Britt.    Archie   Gray Birmingham,   Ala. 

Broach,    Harry    Cleveland    Atlanta 

BrGck,  Ray  Herbert Hammond,  Ind. 

Brooke,   Jim   Oscar Columbus 

Brooks,  Cuyler  Warnell Forsyth 

Brooks,    Harold    Braselton Pendergrass 

Brooks,    Julian    Woodruff    Dublin 

Broome,  John  Coit Macon 

♦Brown,   Bryan   LaFollette Blue    Ridge 

Brown,    Charles    Stagmaier    Dalton 

Brown,   Fred   Emerson Wauchula,    Fla. 

Brown,    Harry    Savannah 

Brown,    Jack    Chafee Augusta 

Brown,  James  Edward Greensboro 

Brown,    Joseph    Leonard    Columbus 

Brown,   James    Randolph    Macon 
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Brown,    Kernwood    Clarence    Americus 

Brown,  Leon Blackville,  S.  C. 

Brown,  Marvin  Eugene Cochran 

Brown,   Price   Oscar Rockmart 

Brown,  Rufus  Sand  ford Gainesville 

•Browning,    Jasper    Calvin    Gainesville 

Brumby,   Charles  Rush Cedartown 

Bruns,   George  Henry Atlanta 

Bryan,  Russell  Duval Bessemer,  Ala. 

Bryant,   T.    Chalmer    Charlotte,    N.    C. 

♦Bryson,    Joseph    Henry    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Buchanan,  Daniel  Burns Arlington 

Buchanan,  James  Lewis Columbus 

Buekelew,  Wilfred  Frater Shreveport,  La. 

Buffington.   Ralph  Meldrin Pendergrass 

Buford,  William  Howard -- Tracy  City,  Tenn. 

Bullard,   Ralph   Girdner Atlanta 

Bunch,  James  Bunyan Daytona  Beach,   Fla. 

Burch,  Charles  Herpel Macon 

Burch,   Howard   Lester Fayetteville 

Burke,    Hugh    Elliott    Guyton 

Burkett,  John  Hazel Sumter,  S.  C. 

Burn,  Edward  Morse Charleston,  S.   C. 

Burnett,    Thomas   M.    Grandview,    Tenn. 

Burney,  James  Arthur Plant  City,  Fla. 

Burns,  William  Quintin Atlanta 

Burr,  Albert  De  Vere Washington,   D.   C. 

Burroughs,    John    Walter    Cairo 

Burrow,  Marcus  Herring Byhalia,  Miss. 

Burt,    Deronda    Buena    Vista 

Burt,   Roy  Lee Birmingham,  Ala. 

♦Bin-ton,   Walter  Edgar Rydal 

Bush,  Albert  Daniel Brookline,   Mass. 

Bush,  Fred  Walton Augusta 

Bush,   James   Marion    Barnesville 

Bush,   Ray  Palmer Goggins 

Butler,  Albert  Rosser Junction   City 

Butler,  Joseph  Wright Junction  City 

Button,  Joe  Thomas Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Buttram,  Henry  Jefferson Piedmont,  Ala. 

Cabaniss,   Henry   Harrison    __ Augusta 

Cabaniss,  William  Frederick  Eve Augusta 

Caddell,  William  Paul Ensley,   Ala. 
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Cagle,    Robert    Hull    Lithonia 

Cain,  James  Robert,  Jr. Savannah 

Caldwell,   Isaac    Pearson Charlotte,   N.    C. 

Calriwell,   Lee   Franklin Smyrna 

Taniniack,    Clayton    L<>uis    Shreveport,    La. 

♦Canmiack,    Melvin    Ma<ye Independence,    Kan. 

Camp,    Robert   Bradford Gadsden,   Ala. 

Campas,  Joseph  John Fort  Meade,  Fla. 

Campbell,   Gordon  Carlton Atlanta 

♦Campbell,  John   Patrick Atlanta 

Campbell,    Karl    Clarence    Plains 

Campbell,  William  Pemberton East  Point 

Cannon,   Garnett   Cornelius Fitzgerald 

Cannon,    Henry    Denson    Moultrie 

♦Cannon,   Samuel   Alymer Arkadelphia,   Ark. 

Cantey,  James Atlanta 

Cantrell,  Horace   Benton Bremen 

Capps,   Charles   Parker Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Caraway,  Hubert  Narieve Columbus 

Carey.    George    Anthony    Havana,    Cuba 

Carey,  James  Barton Rome 

Carey,  Robert  Raymond Havana,   Cuba 

Carlson,    Axel   William,    Jr.    Savannah 

Carlton,  Francis  Barry Donalds,   S.   C. 

Carmichael,   Orlando   Horace Pine   Bluff,  Ark. 

Carmody,   James   William Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

(  a  rues,    James    Robert Ac  worth 

Carney,  Julian  Hunter Atlanta 

Carr,   John    Lyle Redan 

Carroll,    Herbert    Akers    Atlanta 

*  (arson,  Gordon  Cobbedge Savannah 

Carson,   William   Elliott   __ Atlanta 

Carswell,   Rufus  Hutchinson Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Carter,  James  Louie Atlanta 

Carter,   Roy   Maning Gainesville 

Casco,   Manuel  Antonio Guatemala,  C.   A. 

Caskey,   Grandison   Marion Athens 

Cason,  Richard  Harris Sandersville 

*CasM*linan,  Arthur  Louis Branch,  La. 

Caatano,  Francisco Lampazos,  Mexico 

Cates,  William  Ellis East  Lake,  Tenn. 

Cathey,   Andrew  Richard Atlanta 

Cathey,  Henry  Samuel East   Lake,   Tenn. 

Cayoe,  Charles  Compton Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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Cesery,  Carl  Vito Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Chafee,    James    Tobin    Augusta 

Chaille,   James   Lloyd    Miami,    Fla. 

Chalman,    Karl Atlanta 

Chamberlin,  Arlie  Harris,  Jr. Memphis,   Tenn. 

Chambetrlin,  Hugh  Lee Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 

♦Chambers,   Edgar   Harold,   Jr. Miami,    Fla. 

Chambers,   John  Lunceford Huntsville,  Ala. 

Chambers,    John    Thomas    Dunwoody 

Champion,   Garland  Ryals    Savannah 

Chance,  Kermit  Jerold Sardis 

Channell,  Frederic   Coleman Lake  Charles,   La. 

Chapman,    Charles    Matthew    Blakely 

Cheek,  William   Thomas Ft.   Valley 

Chichester,   William    Macon 

Chisholm,    Robert   Frippe Byron 

Christian,    Hugh    Mason    Marietta 

Christian,    Jesse    Homer,   Jr.    Atlanta 

Christiphine,    Frank    Edward    Attapulgus 

Christman,  Lorence  Owen Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Clabeaux,   George   Gregory Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Claflin,   James   Moreland -- E.    Cleveland,   Ohio 

Claridy,  George  Henry,  Jr. Columbus 

Clark,    Alonzo   Webster    Birmingham,    Ala. 

Clark,  C  Eugene Quitman 

Clark,    Charles   Verner Louisville 

Clark,  Fletcher  Power Ft.  Thomas,  Ky. 

Clark,  Frank   Raymond,   III.    Rockmart 

Clark,    Herbert    Muckley    Erie,    Pa. 

Clark,   James   Allan Liggett,   Ky. 

Clark,   Joseph  Thomas Atlanta 

Clark,   Julian  Elkins Statesboro 

Clark,  Montague   Graham,  Jr. Donaldsonville 

♦Clark,   Mechlin   Houston Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Clark,  Paul   Maddox Atlanta 

Clark,  William  Pierce , Cartersville 

Clarke,  Jeremiah  Coleman Atlanta 

Clarke,  Reverdy  Estill Atlanta 

Clarke,  Walter  Haldeman,   Jr. Nashville,  Tenn. 

♦Cleaver,    Oscar   Payne    Munfordville,    Ky. 

Clements,   Howard   Edmond , Brookfeld,   Ma. 

Clements,  William  Barnes Durand 

Cliatt,  James  Edward,  Jr. Atlanta 

Clifton,  Albert  Lacy Waco,  Texas 
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Clinkscales,    Edward   Lee East    Point 

Cloud,   Burton Atlanta 

Cloyd,  Harold  Smith Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Coachman,   Hugh   M. Clearwater,    Fla. 

Coachman,  Samuel  Candler Clearwater.  Fla. 

Coates,  Edward  Nathaniel Macon 

Coates,    Philip    David    Atlanta 

Cocks.  James  Fraser,  Jr. Atlanta 

Coffee.   George   Darby Atlanta 

Coffee.  William  Bryant Atlanta 

Coffey.    William    Shelby    Atlanta 

Coffin,    Edward    Chester,    Jr.    Richland 

Cohen,    Joseph     Ashburn 

Cokcr.   STiault  L.    Canton 

Cole,    George    Murphy    __ Atlanta 

Coleman,    George   Allen    Graymont 

Coleman,   George  Dwight,   Jr.    Atlanta 

Coleman,    Hubert   George    Austell 

Coleman,    James    Edward    Lanett,    Ala. 

Coleman,   James   Floyd    Statesboro 

Coleman,   Norman   Lafayette,   Jr.    Atlanta 

Coleman,  Ruter  Elmor Tifton 

Coley,  Harry  Thomas Chickamauga 

Collier,    Jack    Weldon    Dawson 

Collier.    Raymond    Ross    Dawson 

Collins.    Charles   Reich    Savannah 

Collins.    Theodore    Ralph    Blairsville 

Collins,  Thomas  Waltman,   Jr. Alton,   111. 

Colvin,   James  Joseph   __ Lincolnton 

Colvin,  Samuel   Warwick Atlanta 

Compton,   John   Valda Clyo 

Compton,  Layton  Burbridge West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Cone,   Howell    Cobb    Statesboro 

Conger,   Lebton    Moultrie 

Connally.   Charles   Price.   Jr.    Atlanta 

Connerat,   Edwin    Bryan    Savannah 

Conrad,   David   H.    Cloverport,    Ky. 

Cook.    Harry    Augustus Milan 

Cook,  James  Carr.  Jr. Atlanta 

Cook.   John   Cartwright.   III.    Columbus 

♦Cook  James   Earnest Cochran 

Cook,    John    Rufus    Plains 

Cook,   William   Lewis Columbus 

Cook,  William   Samuel Greensboro,   N.   C. 
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Cooke,   John  Willingham Pensacola,   Fla. 

Cooke,  Thomas  Henderson Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Cooner,   Francis   Fishburne    Greenwood,    S.    C. 

Cooper,   John   Beckham    East   Point 

Cooper,    Marcus   Fleming Columbus 

Cooper,    William    Joseph    Columbus 

Copeland,   Edward   M. McDonough 

Copenhaver,  Victor  Bane Atlanta 

Copes,  James   Piatt Spartanburg,   S.   C. 

Corbitt,    James    Francis    Kerrville,    Tenn. 

Corker,  Newman Atlanta 

Cornell,   Albert   Percival    Barnwell,   S.    C 

Cornely,    Edward    LeRoy    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Cornwell,    William    Davis    Monticello 

Corrigan,  Frank  Edward Atlanta 

Cory,   Edward   Dana   Savannah 

Courtenay,    Carlisle   William    Savannah 

Cowart,    Percy    Lee    Pulaski 

Cox,   William    James Shady   Dale 

Crane,   Robert  Terrill Savannah 

Craven,  Frederic  Lewcy Marion,   S.  C. 

*Oaven,  John  Paul Macon 

Cravens,   Charles  Willhoyte Owensftoro,  Ky. 

Crawford,  Embry  MdCrory Atlanta 

Crawford,    Glazier    Lee    Atlanta 

Crenshaw,  Rice  Fitzpatrick Dermott,  Ark. 

Crew,  Benjamin  Lee,  Jr. Atlanta 

Crisfield,    Alfred    Pearce    Savannah 

Crocker,  Lane  Wesley Valdosta 

Croom,    Howard    Girardeau    Savannah 

Cross,  William,  Jr. Locust  Grove 

Crowder,  Robert  Scott,  Jr. Waynesboro 

Crowley,  Edgar  Jewel,  Jr. Watkinsville 

Crowley,  James  Carlton Watkinsville 

Crudup,    William    Renfry    Dalton 

Cruise,  Richard  Dodan Miami,  Fla. 

Crum,    Frank    Stewart    Birmingham,    Ala. 

Crum,   Maurice   Gordon Plant   City,  Fla. 

Cubbedge,    Jack    Jenkins Savannah 

Culberson,  Dunk  Sullivan Dallas,   Texas 

Culpepper,    Robert   Joseph    Americus 

Culpepper,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr. Greenville 

Culver,   Lester   Clayton    Sparta 

Cummings,   Harold   Bean,   Jr.    Atlanta 
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*Ciiny,    diaries    Lofton    Key    West,    Fla. 

Curry,  Ray  Givena Key  West,  Fla. 

Curtis,   Dana  Carlton Asheville,  N.   C. 

Curtis,   Henry  Gould   Sandy   Hook,   Conn. 

Cutler,    Ernest    Rodgers    Atlanta 

Dabney,   Henry   Herbert Atlanta 

Daffin,   Raymond   G.    __ Houston,   Texas 

♦Dalhousc,    John    Ruck    Atlanta 

Dalhouse,  Samuel  Le  Hew Atlanta 

Dallis,   Leslie  Wellington LaGrange 

Daniel,   Fletcher  Lamar Columbus 

Daniel,    Frank    Perdue __Senoia 

Daniel,   Hiram   Graybill    Millen 

Daniel,  Jamea  Blase High  Point,  N.  C. 

Daniel,   James   Coleman Atlanta 

Daniel,   James   Harold    Hagan 

Daniel,   Lucius   Burney Madison 

Darden,  Edward   Madison Hogansville 

Dasher,  Fred  Roswell Miami,  Fla. 

*Davis,   Edward    Paschal Dalton 

Davis,    James    Monroe,    Jr.    Winston    Salem,    N.    C. 

Davis,    John    Russell    Tampa,    Fla. 

*I)avis,    Maurice    Francis Marietta 

Davis,    Marvin    Pierce , -Hogansville 

Davis,    Robert    Horner    Eastman 

Davis,   Thomas  Ashford Columbus 

Davis,   William  Lane Rome 

Davison,  Joseph  Briscoe Union  Point 

Davison,    Roy   Benson    Union    Point 

Dawson,  James  Claude,  Jr. Beaumont,  Texas 

Day,   LeGare Abbeville,   Ala. 

Day.    Parker    Stillwell    Hapeville 

Dean,   Frank   Starke,   Jr.    Atlanta 

Dean,   Lewis  Adams Atlanta 

Dearing,   Harry   William    Birmingham,    Ala. 

Debele,    Frederick    Conrad,    Jr.    Savannah 

Decapito,   Theodore   F.    Brookfield,   Mo. 

Dejhovitz,    Joseph     Atlanta 

Dee.  Winfield   Scott Columbus,  Miss. 

DeFore,    Ernest   Ormond    Macon 

deGive,   Lawrence    Atlanta 

deJarnette,    Earl    Young    Norcross 

deJarnette,    Lewis    Warren    __ Norcross 
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DeJournette,  Joyce   P. iCarrollton 

DeLoach,   Frank   Odis Register 

DeLcpaz,  Adolphus Rainelle,  W.  Va. 

Deming,  Joe  Whittle Valdosta 

Denmark,  Thomas  Irving Bainbridge 

Dennington,   Walter   Grey    Swainsboro 

Denny,  John  Hubert Bowman 

Denton,   Philip   Dawson    Atlanta 

Dettlebach,  Louis  L.,  Jr. Atlanta 

DeVaughn,    Marshall    Sims    Montezuma 

Devitt,   John  Vincent Atlanta 

Dewar,  Harry  Dewar Andrews,  N.  C. 

DeWitt,  John  Carroll Decatur 

Dial,  L.  Harold McGehee,  Ark. 

Diamond,  Joseph Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Dickinson,   James   Baker Little   Rock,   Ark. 

Dieckmann,  Herbert  Warner Macon 

Dieckmann,   Richard   Paul Macon 

Dietsch,  William  Henry Atlanta 

Dickson,   Frank   Lewis Macon 

Dobbs,   George  W.,   Jr.    Hawkinsville 

Dobbs,  Wylie  P.,  Jr. Woodstock 

*D©dd,   Howell  Eugene Atlanta 

Dodd.   John   Carper    Perry 

Domain,    Nick    Michael    Atlanta 

Domingos,    Walter    Dean    Macon 

Dominguez,   Arthur   Robert Havana,    Cuba 

Donovan,    John    Sutherland    Atlanta 

Dorey,   John   Herman Vincennes,   Ind. 

Doris,    Marvin   Wood Williamson 

Dorn,   Paul   Lamar Atlanta 

Dorsett,  William  Rabon Byron 

Dorsey,   William   Harold    Etowah,    Tenn. 

Doster,  Carlton  Alonzo East  Point 

Dougherty,   Carlton   David Valdosta 

Dougherty,    Charles   Lake    Sparta 

Dougherty,  Daniel  Wilson Atlanta 

Dowling,    Thomas    Frank    Atlanta 

Doyal,  John  Prescott McComb,   Miss. 

Dozier,   James   Lawrence    Columbus 

Draughton,  James   Hallech    Reynolds 

Dreger,    George    Yerger Atlanta 

Drennon,  Clarence  Bartow,  Jr. Porterdale 

Drennon,   Raleigh   Eugene,   Jr. Atlanta 
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Drew,    Franklin    Henry    Fitzgerald 

Driggers,  Albert   Eugene Eufala,   Ala. 

DuBose.    Charles   S.,   Jr.    Savannah 

DuBose,    Millard    Marion    ... Atlanta 

Dudley.    Clyde    Edward    Atlanta 

Dusger.    John    Hershal Marlow 

Duke,   Albert   Bernard Oklahoma    City,   Okla. 

Duke,    James    Boyd    Atlanta 

Dulaney,   William   Xetherland    Atlanta 

Dunagin,    Louis   Kenneth    , Atlanta 

Dunar,    Paul    Hammond,    Jr.    Augusta 

♦Duncan,   Charles   Freeman Ellaville 

Dunkin.  William  Thomas Atlanta 

Dunlap.    Archibald   Smith Pratt   City,   Ala. 

Dunlap,    Claire   Douglas Atlanta 

Dunlap,    Earle    Owen    Sumter,    S.    C. 

Dunlap,    Turner    Fairchilde    Meridian,    Miss. 

Dunn.    Howard    Milton     Marietta 

Dunn,   Raymond    Charles Murfreesboro,   Tenn. 

DuPre,    Rafe    Banks         Marietta 

DuPree,   Sam    Woodstock 

Durant,  Ronald  Joseph New  Martinville,  W.  Va. 

Duren,   James   Bennett Atlanta* 

Durham,   Broughton  Grogan  __-- Commerce 

Durham.    Edwin    Warren,    Ark. 

Durham,  William  Earl STmoaks,   S.   C. 

Dwelle.   George  Winthrop,   Jr.    Savannah 

Dyar.   Clifford   Henry,  Jr. Adairsville 

Dye,  Forrest  Leslie Coffeyville,  Miss. 

*Dyer,  George  Russell Birmingham,  Ala. 

Dykes,    William    W.    Americus 

Eakin,  Volney  Parsons Lewisburg,  Tenn. 

Earley.    Malcolm    Thomas    Florence,    Ala. 

Easley.    Robert    Turner Fayettesville,   Tenn. 

Eastin,   Robert  Strong St.   Joseph,   Mo. 

Eaton,  Thomas  Loren Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Eaves,   Melvin  Stuart Atlanta 

Edwards,    Andrew   Joseph    Claxton 

Edwards.   Fred  Farr Atlanta 

•Ed wards,  Harrison  Griffith Atlanta 

Edwards.  William  Harris Chickamauga 

Edwards,   John  Andrew Atlanta 

Edwards.    Marvin    William    Sumter,    S.    C. 
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Edwards,  Robert  Theron Eastman 

Edwards,  Thomas  Albright Sheffield,  Ala. 

Edwards,   William   Alfred    Bonaire 

Edwards,    William    Augustus,    Jr.    Atanta 

Edwards,   William    Hudson    Atlanta 

Egart,    George    Michael    Atlanta 

Elder,    George    Pounds    Monticello 

Eldridge,   Clyde   Neville Barnesville 

Eldridge,   Thomas   Moorman    Atlanta 

♦Elliott,    Charles    Francis    Atlanta 

Elliott,  William  Emmett Holly  Springs 

Ellis.    Ishmael    LaRoy    Alpharetta 

Ellis.  James  Lawton Atlanta 

Ely,  Chester  Dodge Norfolk,  Va. 

Ely,    James    Robertson    Decatur 

Elzey,  Winston  Little-field Birdsnest,  Va. 

Embry,  Benjamin  Taylor Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Embry,  Garland,  Jr. Atlanta 

Emerson,   Clifton  Alexander McKinney,   Texas 

Emory,  W.  Hackett,  Jr. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Endel,  Marcus,  Jr. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Ervin,  Walter  Evan Decatur 

Eskew,  Hubert  Dewitt Toccoa 

Evans,  Allen  Orr Ft.  Worth,  Texas 

Evans,  Clarence  Harold Atlanta 

Evans,   David   Boswell    Jackson 

Evans,    Lee    McRae 

Evans,   Robert  Herron Atlanta 

Eve,    William    Davies Augusta 

•Ezell,  Estill  Edwin Charleston,  S.   C. 

Ezell,   Mathis   Andrew Charleston,   S.   C. 

Fackelman,  James  Lloyd u Ponca,  Neb. 

Fagan,  John  Sheram College  Park 

Faires,    Thomas    F. Memphis,    Tenn. 

Faisst,  Harod  Augustus Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Fanning,    Joe   Strother    Washington 

Fant,  Edwards  Connor Memphis,  Tenn. 

Farley,    Thomas    Larkin    Thomaston 

Farmer,  Frank  Wilmoth,  Jr. Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Farmer,    Malcolm    Atlanta 

Farnell,   Ivor  Marcus    Avon   Park,   Fla. 

Farr,   William   Loyce Thomson 

Farrar,  Charles  Greelv Williamson 
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Faucett,   George  Lenard    Gadsden,  Ala. 

Fawcett,  William  Kind McRae 

Feagle,    Frank    Leonard.    Jr.    Atlanta 

Feedoolov,  Vadim  Peter Harbin,  China 

Feltham,    John    Curran    Atlanta 

Ferguson,    Harry   Calhoun    Rockmart 

Field,    Gilbert    Roblin    Decatur 

Fields,    Tom    Lofley    Rebecca 

Fincher,  Charles  Russell Mountville 

Fincher,  James  Carter,  Jr. Doerun 

Findley,    Charles   Hill,   Jr.    Savannah 

Fitts,    Sam    McCormick    Owensboro,    Ky. 

Fitzgerald,   Charles  Ware Jackson,  Tenn. 

*Fitzpatrick,    Paul    Mayfield,    Ky. 

Fitzpatrick,   Thomas  Henry College  Park 

Flanagan,    John    Bernard    Lakeland,    Fla. 

Fleming,    Thomas    Mann     Pineville,    Ky. 

Fleming,    W.    H.    Marietta 

Fletcher,  Gerald   Baker Jackson 

Fletcher,  Myles  Wade Columbus 

Flint,   Lewis   Matthews Augusta 

Florrid,    Richard    Wescott    Atlanta 

Flowers,   Marshall   Jackson,   Jr.    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Floyd,   Alfred   Swann    Atlanta 

Forbes,    Harold    Edward    Valdosta 

Ford,   Clement   Johnston    Atlanta 

♦Fordham,    Emory    Hill    Dublin 

♦Forrest,  John  Machon Maxia,    Texas 

Forrester,  Harold  Clifford Atlanta 

Forsyth,  Rex  Donald Minter  City,  Miss. 

Fort,  William  Edwards,  Jr. Birmingham,  Ala. 

Fortson,   Charles  W. Washington 

Foster,    Eugene    Henry    Cedartown 

Foster,  Horace  Orion Sparta 

Foster,     Kenneth     Dwight Cuyahoya    Falls,    Ohio 

Foster,    Tillman    Richard    Canton 

Fowler,  George  Bolin Milledgeville 

Fowler.  James  Cate Mendoza,   Argentina,  S.  A. 

Fox,   Julius  Maurice Atlanta 

Fox.   Joseph   Solomon Savannah 

Frakes,  Don   William    Atlanta 

Frary,    Willie    Obadiah    Eustis,    Fla. 

Frederick,  Robert  D. Reading,  Pa. 

Freeman.   Malcolm   Hale Berner 
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Freeman,  Walter  Heath Talbotton 

Friddell,   Paul  Julian Atlanta 

Friedlob,    George    Birmingham,    Ala. 

*Frink,   James  Richard Miami,    Fla. 

*Fritz,  Samuel  Ferdinand Chicago,   111. 

Frye,    Esteuce   Rubin Mdnden,   La. 

Frye,  Hall  Hathaway Tampa,  Fla. 

Fulford,   Sam    Hally    Columbus 

♦Fuller,   Vernon  Edward Atlanta 

Fulmer,   Herman  Kyle Atlanta 

Furlow,    James    Wadswortb    ! Americus 

Gable,  Albert   Carson Macon 

Gaissert,    George    Clark    ! Griffin 

Gammon,    Tobias    Andrew    Atlanta 

Gann,   Clay  Duncan,  Jr. ! Atlanta 

Garber,  Yale   Julien . Williston,   S.   C. 

Gardenhire,   Eston   Georg    Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Garner,    Claude    Mc Daniel    . Luxomni 

Garner,   Grady  Leon Montevallo,   Ala. 

Garrett,   Enoch  B. Washington 

Garrison,    Marvin    Dudley Lakeland,    Fla. 

Gaston,    Hugh    Warren    Rome 

Gaston,   John    Gordon Woodruff,    S.    C. 

Gaston,    Landon    Porter    Rome 

Gavin,  Edward   Morris Ft.   Gaines 

Gavina,    Serafin    Cuba 

Gayle,   John   Marshall    Oxford,   Ala. 

George,  Clifford  Woodward Columbus 

♦George,  John  Francis,  Jr. Dallas,   Texas 

George,    Nick    Azar    Atanta 

George,    Thomas    Ashford    Vinings 

George,  William  Donovan Lexington,  S.  C. 

Gehart,  Rex.  A. El   Reno,   Okla. 

Giannaros,  Emanuel  Alexander Atlanta 

Gibbons,  Robert  Morrison,  Jr. Rome 

Gibson,  Daniel  Webster LaGrange 

Gibson,  Noel   Ray '. Ensley,  Ala. 

♦Giesler,  Garnett  J. Atlanta 

Gifford,  Martin  Marion Meridian,  Miss. 

Giles,  Carl  Ernest,  Jr. Oxford 

♦Gillham,    William    Tucker Atlanta 

♦Gillon,  Verser  Conner __Shawnee,   Okla. 

Gilmer,     Dan    Lavonia 
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Gilttrap,   Samuel    Benjamin,   Jr.    Millen 

Glass,    James   Fred    LaGrange 

Gleaton,    William    Earle    Arlington 

Glenn,    Wadley    Raoul    Atlanta 

Godbey,    Victor    Cloud    Courtenay,    Fla. 

Goddard,    Thomas    Hunter    Griffin 

♦Godwin,    James    Doran    Bonifay,    Fla. 

Goen,   John  Thomas,   Jr.    East   Point 

Goettings,  Harry  Caldwell Buena  Vista 

Goldin,  Sidney Atlanta 

Goldstein,  Kessler   Mendel LaGrange 

Goldwasser,    Abe    Harris    Atlanta 

Goldwasser,    Isadore    Atlanta 

Goode,    Joseph    Frank    Griffin 

*Goodman,    Thomas    Patterson Atlanta 

Goodwyne,    Shi    Gray Forsyth 

Gordon,    Roy    Lachlison    Savannah 

Gotjen,   Oswald  August  Theodore Atlanta 

♦Gould,   Leonard   Atherton    St.    Petersburg,    Fla. 

Govan,    Thomas    Payne    Atlanta 

Graham,  Ezra   Pierpont Atlanta 

Graham,  William  Tyson Atlanta 

Gramp,  Charles  Bernard,  Jr. Jackson,  Miss. 

Grant,    James    Nicholas    LaGrange 

Grant,  Lincoln   Simpson Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 

Grant,   Robert  Lawton Atlanta 

♦Grantham,  Ward  Heetfa Ft.   Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Graves,    Varney    A.    Fayetteville 

Gray,  Harold  King -- Covington 

Gray,   James  Breckenridge England,  Ark. 

Green,  Frank  Wesley Ft.  Valley 

Green,    Thomas   Elmo,   Jr.    Atlanta 

Green,  William  Jackson   _. Miami  Beach,   Fla. 

Greene,   Charles   Franklin    Atlanta 

Greene,    George    William    Bluffton 

Greene,   Hubert   Wilson Valdosta 

Greene,    Judson    Clovis    Oglethorpe 

♦Greene,   Nathaniel   Baron Atlanta 

Greene,   Nathan   Jones Mayfield,   Ky. 

Greene,   Ralph    Seaborn    Macon 

Gregg,   Russell  West STiawnee,   Okla. 

Gregory,  Hal  Willoughby Atlanta 

Greiffenberg,  R.  A. Atlanta 

Greverus.  William  Godard Atlanta 
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Griffin,   Charles   Madison Augusta 

Griffin,  Dana  Gove,   Jr. Port  Worth,  Texas 

Griffin,   Julian   Carey    Miami,   Fla. 

♦Griffin,    John    Mellon    Tampa,    Fla. 

Griffin,  Reuben  Burr Villa  Rica 

Griffin,    Walter    Dexter    Macon 

Griffith,  Elwin   Robert Kansas   City,   Mo. 

Griffith,   Howard,  Jr. Sheffield,  Ala. 

Griswold,   Paul  Martin Clark  University,  Ga. 

Grosser,   Edward  Harold,   Jr.    Huntsville,   Ala. 

Groves,   James  LeRoy Canton 

Gudenrath,  William  Enloe Huntsville,  AJa. 

*Gudger,  Morris    Selleck Chatsworth 

♦Guenzer,   Philip   Joseph Lockland,    Ohio 

Guice,    James    Abner    Atlanta 

Gunn,    Watts    Decatur 

Guthman,    Richard    Aaron    Savannah 

Guy,  Dan Ft.  McPherson 

Hagedorn,  Clarence  Lemld Birmingham,  Ala. 

Hagerty,  Clyde  U. St.  Petersburg,   Fla. 

Hahn,   Edward  Randolph Greenwood,   S.    C. 

Hale,    William    Arthur,    Jr Atlanta 

Hall,    Avon    McDowell    Albany 

Hall,   Joseph   Holmes Gaffney,    S.    C. 

Hall    John  Robert Ft.  McPherson 

Hall,   Jack  Wellington Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Hall,    Robert   LaPorte    Birmingham,    Ala. 

Hall,  Robert  Peyton Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

*Hall,    Thos.   Hartley,   Jr. Macon 

Hallman,  John  Judson Macon 

*Halsey,  Edmund  Ryond,  Jr. Maplewood,   N.    J. 

Hames,    Edgar    Marvin Marietta 

Hames,   James  Walker,   Jr.    : Atlanta 

Hamlin,   Carl  Anthony Macon 

Hamm,  Edward   Barton Lonoke,   Ark. 

Hammond,   John   LeRoy Savannah 

Hammond,  William  May Atlanta 

Hancock,    Carl    Vester    Atlanta 

Hankinson,    William     Barrett    Augusta 

Hanna,    Edwin    Langdon    Brookfield,    Mo.* 

Hannaford,    Earle    Sherman    Atlanta 

Hannah,    Everette    Richmond    Madison 

Hannah,    Joseph    Egglestor.    Newnan 
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Hansard.    William    Carey    Atlanta 

Harden,  Jim   Sims Hogansville 

Hardin,    Ira    Hamilton    Atlanta 

Hardin,   Lewis   Sage,    Jr.    Atlanta 

Hargrove,    Berthel    Walton    Mayfield,    Ky. 

Harman,    William    Firth    Augusta 

Harne,  John  Lee,  Jr. Roanoke,  Va. 

Harper,    Edward    Milton    Atlanta 

Harper,  Frank  Arnold Hampton 

Harper,   Norman   G.    Tallahassee,   Fla. 

Harper,    Paul    Hanlan    Ocilla 

Harper,  William  Bartlett Atlanta 

Harrell,  George  Brady Roanoke,  Va. 

Harrell,   George  Foster,   Jr. Rocky  Mount,  N.   C. 

Harris,    Basil    Edward    Tifton 

♦Harris,   Charles Montgomery,   Ala. 

Harris,    Charles    Wesley    Lumpkin 

Harris,     Edward    Varick    Atlanta 

Harris,  George  Anderson 1 West  Point 

Harris,  Julian  Hoke Carrollton 

Harris,    John   Wylie    Smyrna 

Harris,    Lucius   John,  Jr. Atlanta 

Harris,    Thomas    Smith    Rome 

♦Harrison,  Earnest  Robert Red   Oak,   Texas 

Harrison,  Samuel  Carl Memphis,  Tenn. 

Harrison,    William    Robert    Bluffton 

Harr,  Arthur  Donovan Sarasota,  Fla. 

Hart,    James    Alwyn , Petersburg,    Tenn. 

Hart,  Philip  Charles -- Columbus 

Harvey,   David   Donaldson Cartersville 

Harvey,  James   Henry Americus 

♦Harvey,  John  Wesley Richmond,    Mo. 

Harwell,    James    Willie    Jefferson 

Harwell,  Ralph  Gordon Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Haselwood.   Ray  Watson Greenville,  S.  C 

♦Haskell,  Harold  Gerson Columbus 

Hatcher,  Ed  Pope Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Hatcher,    George    Tyler    Cordele 

Hatcher,    Leland    Elwood    Screven 

Hauck,    Allen    Eugene Atlanta 

Haughton,    Kenneth    Charles    SJelma,    Ala. 

Hawkins,    William    Ewing    Nashville,    Tenn. 

Hawkins,    Z.    Meadows    Atlanta 

Haydon,  Joseph  Danforth Ravenna,  Ky. 
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Hayes,   James   Adger,    Jr.    Camilla 

Hayes,   James   Clemmot Fitzgerald 

Hayman,  Ralph  Crawford St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Hayne,  Paul  Trapier,  Jr. Washington,  D.  C. 

Haynie,  Jerry  Lamar Bolton 

Hays,    LeRoy    DeNance Columbus 

Head,  Adam   Weller Moss   Point,    Miss. 

Heard,   Jacob    Milton    Macon 

♦Heard,    Ralph   Lamar West    Point 

Hearon,  James  Albert,  Jr. Bishopville,  S.  C. 

Heath,    Charles    Malone    Augusta 

Heeke,  Angus  Julian Washington,  D.  C. 

Hefner,  Cecil  Miller Blue  Field,  W.  Va. 

Heidt,    Lawton    LeConte    Cordele 

Heitman,   Charles  Edwin,  Jr. Bolton,  Miss. 

Henderson,   William   Andrew    Cornelia 

Hendrix,  Maurice  Emerson Canton 

Hendrux,    William    Johnson    Columbus 

Henry,  Granville  Conner,  Jr. Cordele 

Henry,    Guy   Tom    Atlanta 

Henry,  Richard Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Henry,    Robert    Morris    __ Tuscumbia,    Ala. 

Henry,   Sam   Fennelle Guntersville,   Ala. 

Henry,  William  Randolph Guntersville,  Ala. 

Heritage,  David  Maull Washington,  D.   C 

Hero,  Alvin  Anthony New  Orleans,  La. 

Herrick,  Homer  Blanchet Key  West,  Fla. 

Herrin,   George  Francis Senoia 

Herring,   James   Sheffield Pinehurst 

Herron,  Edward  Daniel,  Jr. Rossville 

Hett,  Charles  Edward,  Jr. Columbus 

Hewitt,    John    Pollock    Marietta 

"Heyman  Herman West  Point 

Heymann,    Henry    New    Orleans,    La. 

Hiatt,    James    Edwin    Smyrna 

Hicks,   Frank   Lee Calhoun 

*Hicks,    James   Ryan    Atlanta 

Hicks,  Lewis   Sidney Conroe,   Texas 

Hicks,  Robert  Allison,  Jr. Savannah 

Hicks,  Wilburn  Stewart Owensboro,  Ky. 

Hickson,   William  McLean Cheraw,    S.    C. 

Higgins,   Harold   Henry Jackson 

Hilburn,    Earl    Dublin 

♦Hill,   Carlton  Clifton Canton,  N.    C. 
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Hill,   Carl   Edward Albany 

Hill,  Charlie  James Aiken,   S.   C. 

Hill.  John  Wesley,  Jr. Clinton,  Tenn. 

Hill,  Melvin  Tidwell Atlanta 

Hill,    Roger    Minot    Atlanta 

Hill,   William    Elvis St.   Joseph,    Mo. 

Hiliegas,    John    Wise    Atlanta 

Hiller,    Vernon    Thomas    __ Columbus,    Kansas 

Hindman,  James   Mathew Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

Hinton,   John   Feltham    __ Columbus 

Hinton,    William    Arthur    Dacula 

Hirsch,   Harold   Davis Atlanta 

Hitchcock,    Irving  Chester Miami,   Fla. 

Hixon,  Joe   David Rossville 

Hoag,  Phil  Howard Jennings,  La. 

Hoagland,    Virgil    Harris    Atlanta 

Hobbs,  Aubrey  Alonzo Anniston,  Ala. 

Hobbs,    Fred    Taylor    Lumpkin 

Hockersmith,    Forrest    DaVitte    Rockmart 

Hodge,    Clarence   William    Corsicana,   Texa6 

Hodge,    Marion    Corsicana,    Texas 

Hodges,    William    DeWitt    Brinson 

Hodgin,  William  Franklin,  Jr. Pineora 

Hoffman,   Charles Mobile,   Ala. 

Hoffman,    Harry   Donald Johnston,   Pa. 

Hogan,  Moreland   Heflin Hogansville 

Hogge,   Bertie  Rafael Atlanta 

Holder,    Arthur    Thomas    Bainbridge 

Holland,   A.    Dinsmore    Atlanta 

Holland,    Glenn    Augustus    Atlanta 

Holland,    Richard    Lee    Douglasville 

Holland,   Truman   Monroe ' Atlanta 

Holland,    William    __ Jackson,    Tenn. 

Holleman,  Joseph  Travis,  Jr. Atlanta 

Hollingsworth,  Joe  Bryson Tampa,  Fla. 

Hoilingsworth,   John    Roy    Conyers 

Holloway,   Harris,   Jr.    Ellaville 

♦Holloway,  Lamber  Ailkins Atlanta 

Holman,  Nathan  Appleton Augusta 

♦Holman  Wayne  James,  Jr. Paris,  Tenn. 

Holmes,  Edward  Thomas Milledgeville 

♦Holmes,  Ernest  Walter,  Jr. Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Holmes,    John    Read    Decatur 

Holsenbeck,  William  Morgan Winder 
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Holt,  Fred  Lee Little  Rock,  Ark. 

♦Holt,  Jack  Nelson Mt.   Pleasant,  Tenn. 

Holt,    Julius    Romalice    Mdlledgeville 

Holt,   Ralph    Crooke Mt.   Pleasant,   Tenn. 

Holtzclaw,   Robert  Clifford Byron 

♦Honour,  Wilfred  Main Atlanta 

Hood,  Elbert  J. Atlanta 

Hood,   Reuben   Columbus,   Jr.    _^ Atlanta 

♦Hoover,  John  Woodward Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Hopkins,   Charles   Edmund Waycross 

Hopkins,  Henry  F. St.  Albans,  W.   Va. 

Hopkins,  Virgil  Murray Memphis,  Tenn. 

Hopper,    Joe   Brandon Memphis,    Tenn. 

Horn,   Robert   Lawrence Albany 

Hornbuckle,   Theron  Sutliff Valdosta 

Home,   Douglas   Burke    Nacoochee 

Home,  John  William Pensaoola,   Fla. 

Home,  William  Lloyd Pinehurst 

Ho  skins,  Tom  D.,  Jr. New  Orleans,  La. 

House,   Allen   Richard    Tampa,   Fla. 

House,   Claude  Young,  Jr. Atlanta 

House,  Felix  Clay Washington 

House,  Roy  Franklin E.  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

House,  Randall  Holmes Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Houser,  Deddridge  Keller Ft.  Valley 

Houze,   Benson  Branson Ft.   Valley 

Houze,  Glynn  Foster Ft.  Valley 

Howard,    Clifford    Elwyn    Birmingham,    Ala. 

Howard,  James  Cary,  Jr. Atlanta 

♦Howard,  James  Hatten,  Jr. Jacksonville,   Fla. 

*  Howard,    Philip    Tarrant    Atlanta 

Howard,  Thomas  Nelson Thomasville 

Howard,    William    Jackson    Sylvania 

Howe,    Alfred    Knight    Atlanta 

Howe,   Charles   Fischer,   Jr.    Ft.   Valley 

Howell,    John    Cravens    Montgomery,   Ala. 

Howell,   John    Emmette    Plains 

Howell,  Joseph  Willard Appling 

Hubbard,    Robert    A.    Rockmart 

Huoner,  Robert  Whitney Atlanta 

♦Huddleston,  Card  Hyde New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hudson,    Albert    Roy    Savannah 

Hudson,    Mike,    Jr.    Atlanta 

Hudson,   Scott,  Jr. East  Lake 
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Huey,    Claude    Leroy    Atlanta 

Huff,  Samuel  Lundy San  Antonio,  Texas 

Hughes,    James    Stephen    Atlanta 

Hughs,   Carleton   Nathaniel    Atlanta 

Humber,   Robert   Carl    Americus 

Humphrey,   Charles  Lewis Atlanta 

Hunnicutt,    James   Wilbur    Atlanta 

Hunt,    Alva    Francis    Jeff's,    Va. 

Hunter,    Archie    Graham    Atlanta 

Hunter,   Julian   Cunningham    Glenmora,    La. 

Hunter,    John    Harvie    Atlanta 

Hurley,  Reginald  Arthur West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Huskamp,   Henry  Raymond St.   Joseph,   Mo. 

Hutchins,  J.  Clyde Athens 

Hutchinson,    Andrew   Arnall    Senoia 

Hutchison,   Sylvanus   Nye    Richmond,    Va. 

Ince,   Winford   Wilson    Decatur 

Inglesby,   John    Furman Savannah 

Inglis,   Harold   Simmons Clarkesville 

Ingram,   William    Merriwether Jackson,   Tenn. 

Irvin,  Branch  Merriman Greensboro,  N.  C. 

*Ir\vin,  Ernest  Johnston,  Jr Memphis,  Tenn. 

Irwin,    Thomas    Jared    Atlanta 

Irwin,    Washington    Prentice    Atlanta 

Isaacs,   Ray   Cleaver Gravel   Switch,   Ky. 

Ison,    Frank   Zollie    Griffin 

Ivins,   Daniel    Moon    Etowah,   Tenn. 

Jackson,    Edward    Marvin Tignall 

* Jackson,    Francis    Howard,    Jr. Atlanta 

Jackson,  Henry   Lee Valdosta 

Jackson,   Heygood  Walter Grantville 

.Tackcon,    James    Raymond    Baconton 

Jackson,    Julius   Victor,    Jr.    Camilla 

Jackson,     Pollock    Edgar Savannah 

Jackson,  Robert  Atkins Cold  Water,  Miss. 

Jackson.  Sylvan  Ellsworth Atlanta 

Jacobs,  Dan   Charles Alexandria,   La. 

Jacobson.    Herbert    Reignhold    College    Park 

James,   Joseph   Brown Waycross 

James,   Wallace  Cyril Bradenton,   Fla. 

James,    Walter    Simeon    Atlanta 

Jarrell.    Albert    Murray    Butler 
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Jefferies,    Harry    Hamilton    Augusta 

*Jefferies,  Herbert  Ottley,  Jr El  Salvador,  C.  A. 

Jenkins,    Charles    Valdosta 

Jenkins,  Calvert  Gooden Talladega 

*Jenkins,  Franklin  Robert Lexington 

Jenkins,  Roland  Howie Andrews,  S.  C. 

Jenkins,   Walter   Earl    Vidalia 

Jennings,    Thomas    W.    Augusta 

♦Jett,  Julian  Coe Atlanta 

Jetton,   Jack   Cole Atlanta 

Johns,   William   Ben,   Jr.    Atlanta 

Johnson,   Claude   Edwin    Americus 

Johnson,  Casper  Jackson,   Jr. Atlanta 

Johnson,    Dana   Hurt    Columbus 

Johnson,    David    Pierce    Atlanta 

Johnson,  Edward  William Port  Richmond,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,    Foster    Leonidas    Sterling 

Johnson,   Henry    Santford    Atlanta 

Johnson,    James    Russell Eastman 

Johnson,   Mark   Euclid Atlanta 

♦Johnson,  Nathaniel  Albert West  Point 

Johnston,  Francis  E.,  Jr. Savannah 

Johnston,  John  Martin,  Jr. Selma,  Ala. 

Johnston,  Malcolm  DuPere Selma,  Ala. 

Johnston,    Thaddeus    Shuptrine    Savannah 

Joiner,  William  Hubert     Coleman 

Jones,  Amos  Berney Montgomery,  Ala. 

Jones,    Alfred    Wortley    Dalton 

Jones,  Clary  Bryson Woodruff,   S.  C. 

Jones,    Carl    Lee    Valdosta 

Jones,  Edward  Carroll Troy,  Ala, 

Jones,    Enoch    Posey    Atlanta 

Jones,    George   Keaton Pelham 

Jones,  Hubert  Love St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Jones,  James  Carlyle Atlanta 

Jones,   James   Knight Columbus 

Jones,   James   Merideth,   Jr.    Boston 

Jones,   Otis   Fleming Newnan 

Jones,  Pryor  Kennemore Gainesville 

Jones,   Sam  Otterson,  Jr. Rockmart 

Jones,   Tom   Gilmer Clarkesville 

Jones,  Thad  Montgomery Greenwood,   Miss. 

Jones,  Wilmer Ohauncey 

Jordan,    Evan    Francis    Monticello 
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Jordan,    Howard    Chandler    Augusta 

♦Jordan,   John   A. Columbus 

Jordan,    Lamar    Cordele 

Jubin,    Marshall    Allen    Gainesville 

Justice,    Lawrence  Earl Fitzgerald 

♦Kaplan,  Harold Leland,    Miss. 

Keener.    Erwin    Leon    Attalla,    Ala. 

Keith.     Harold     Arthur     Atlanta 

Keith.    James    John    Birmingham,    Ala. 

Keith.   Thomas   Lipscomb Huntland,   Tenn. 

Kelly.    Elmo    Clyde    Monticello 

Kelly,   Harry   Caswell Waverly 

Kemp,  Jack  Daily High  Point,  N.  C. 

Kemp,    Samuel   Andrew    Atlanta 

Kennedy,   Joe   Sherrard,    Jr.    Decatur 

Kennedy,  Raymond  J. Statesboro 

Kennedy,    Robert    Patterson    Cuthbert 

Kent.   Joe.    Jr.    Tifton 

♦Kerr,    Frederick    Washington    Rhine 

Kimble.    Edward    Lawrence    Americus 

Kimbrell,   Carl    Franklin    Atlanta 

Kimbrough,   Guthrie  Coke,  Jr. Memphis,  Tenn. 

King,    Charles    Brewster    Cuthbert 

King,    John    Amos    Preston 

King.   Judson   Kenneth    Ft.    Valley 

King,   Louis  Gay Ft.    Gaines 

King,    Sidney    Hall    Leesburg 

Kingloff,    J.    Isadore    Atlanta 

Kingsbury,    George   Cozier Carthage,    Ma. 

Kinnett,  James  Taylor Macon 

Kirby-Smith,   Reynold  M.,   Jr. Sewanee,   Tenn. 

Kirkiand,   John  Manry    Norfolk,   Va. 

Kitchell,  Bruce  Paxton W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Kittredge,    Severn   Woodman    Akron,    Ohio 

Klipple,   Alfred  Jacob    Kingston,    Pa. 

Knight,   Gaylord  Arthur Athens,  Tenn. 

Knight,    Jack    Conyngton    Atlanta 

Knight,    Major    Wetumpka,   Ala. 

Knight.   William    Walton    Augusta 

Knox,  Robert   Lester Plant  City,   Fla. 

Kohn,   Sol,  Jr. Columbia,  S.   C. 

Kokal,    August    Marvel,    Ala. 

Kontz,   Ernest    Charles Atlanta 
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Krauss,    Daniel    Lee    Brunswick 

Krauth,  Walter  Kopmeier Winchester,  Tenn. 

Krouse,  Charles  Dabbs Meridian,  Miss. 

Kulilke,    Casper    Alexander    Augusta 

Kuhlke,    Edmund    Hill    Augusta 

Lackey,  Guy Atlanta 

Ladd,    Edward   Johnson    Ft.    Payne,    Ala. 

♦Lamber,   John    Joseph Atlanta 

Lamo.nt,    Harold    Malvern,    Ark. 

Lamont,   Harry  Sanford Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Lampton,    Walter    Monroe    Columbia,    Miss. 

Landers,  John  Camillus Tampa,  Fla. 

Landers,  Melvin -_ Delaware,  Okla 

Lane,    Carra    Lathrop    Thomasville 

Lane,   George   Oliver    Tampa,    Fla. 

Lane,   James   Griggs Donalsonville 

Langford,    Rupert    Wesley    Bainbridge 

Langley,  Thomas  Milton LaFayette 

*Lanier,    James    Winton    Sylvania 

Lanier,    William    Stevens    Augusta 

Largen,    Ben   Thirston College    Park 

Lasky,   Stem  David Huntsvile,  Ala. 

Lassiter,  Neill  Harvey,  Jr. Nashville,  Tenn. 

Latimer,    Pierce   Butler    Marietta 

Lau.   Irvin   Herman Winter   Garden,   Fla. 

Lauper,  Max  Moses Charleston,   S.   C. 

Lavroff,  Viacheslav  V. Harbin,  China 

Law,  Alfred  John,  Jr. Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Law,  Halbert  Grant Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Lawo,   John  Krenkel   Memphis,   Tenn. 

Lawson,    Harold    Henry    Glassboro,    N.    J. 

Lawson,     Thomas  Edwin Gainesville 

Leach,    Edward    Hal    Mineola,    Texas 

Leach,  John  Rees Birmingham,  Ala. 

Lear,    Thomas    Franklin    Tifton 

LeBey,    John    Courtenay    Savannah 

Lee,    Roderick    Brittain    Dawson 

Lee.  Roland  Pollock Atlanta 

Leech,   Hugh   H.    Atlanta 

Lefferts,    Hurst  Adams Leesburg,   Va. 

Lefferts,   William    George Leesburg,   Va. 

Leggi'tt,    Julian   Mullis    Unadilla 

Leggitt,  Samuel  Hunter Unadilla 
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L'Heureux,    Howard    Brun    Alexandria,    La. 

Lehmann,    Albert    Alexandria,    La. 

Leigh,    John    William    Savannah 

Lemmon,   Jack   Carey Atlanta 

Lenoir,    George    Francis,    Jr.    Savannah 

Leonard.    William   Lawrence LaFayette 

Lesesne,   Brannon  Barclay Atlanta 

Lesley,    Hubert    Glenn    Clayton 

Lester,   Barnett  Reid Conyers 

Lester,  Daniel  Brown * Statesboro 

Lester,  James  David Montezuma 

♦Lester,  Raymond  Holmes Columbus 

Lett,    Robert    Rushin    Fairburn 

Lewis,    Bernard    Bee    Decatur 

Lewis,   Charles  Little Camilla 

Lewis,  Daniel  Monroe,  Jr. Tallahassee,   Fla. 

Lewis,   Erdmann   Fred    Ada,   Okla. 

♦Lewis,  George  Hamilton,  Jr. Atlanta 

Lewter,    Frederick   Augustus    Orlando,    Fla. 

Light,   John   Cook El   Paso,   Texas 

Lightbourn,  Walter  Sayers Key  West,  Fla. 

Ligon,   Wister    Henry Atlanta 

Lillard,  John  Butler Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Lincoln,    Robert    Theodore    Atlanta 

Lindsey,    Robert    Thomas Bluffton 

Linn,    Sam    Jones White 

Linton,    Samuel    Ernest Nashville,    Tenn. 

Lippincott,  Kenneth  Edison Clearwater,  Fla. 

List,    Harold    Albert Soddy,    Tenn. 

Litaker,   Thomas   Frank Concord,   N.    C. 

Little,  Ephram  Shoffncr Gadsden,   Ala. 

Little,    George    Dwight Madison 

Little,    John    Victor Cartersville 

Littleton,    John    Storey    Hagerstown,    Md. 

Loeb,  David  Adler Selma,  Ala. 

Loeb,    Henry    Montgomery,    Ala. 

Long,    Author   Hamilton    Danielsville 

Longino,   Sam   Winson    Atlanta 

Lott,   Arwyne   Olin    Atlanta 

Lovelady,  William   Bert Soddy,   Tenn. 

Lovette,    John    Owen    Atlanta 

Lowe,    Edward    Munford    Macon 

♦Lowe,  James  Monroe Atlanta 

Lowry,    Benjamin    DeForest    Chattanooga,    Tenn. 
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Lucas,   James   Herty Atlanta 

Lucas,   Paul    Hampton Junction   City 

Luck.    John     Nashville 

Lucky.    Arthur    Wylton Augusta 

Ludwig,    Leroy    Vernon    Atlanta 

♦Ludwig,   Willis  Dickson Montgomery,   Ala. 

*Lukens,   Biittain  Ely,   Jr. Norfolk.    Va. 

Lumpkin,   Roy Dallas.   Texas 

Luna.    Raymond    Cad    Petersburg,    Tenn. 

Lundy,  Richard  Plummer Helen 

Lnndy,    Thomas   Franklin.    Jr. Helen 

Lu.isford,  Todd N.   St.  Petersburg.   Fla. 

Luntz,  Horace  Elia Atlanta 

LyI?.    Claude  Thomas Atlanta 

Lyon.    Eugene   Crane Tampa,    Fla. 

Mack.  Kent  Eugene.  Jr. Thomasvllle 

Maddox,  Dan  Waite    Birmingham.   Ala. 

Magana,  Abel  Alfonso Salvador,   C.   A. 

Magill.    Frank    Northen    Atlanta 

Magill,   John   Franklin Atlanta 

Maier.   Frank   Hawks -- Atlanta 

Mallard,  Ralph  Newt Statesborc 

Malone,  Thomas   Comer Atlanta 

Manget,  Dan  Thomas,   Jr. Newnan 

Mai.'get.  Victor  Eugene Newnan 

♦Maim,   Lee   Bernard — Atlanta 

Manning,  Thomas  Jefferson Birmingham.  Ala. 

Mansion,   Charles   Allen.    Jr.    Atlanta 

Manucy,    William    Newton    Savannah 

Marbut,   Terrel   Clifford Atlanta 

Maree,   George   LaVance Savannah 

Margules,    Daniel    Deronda    Dallas,    Texas 

Marienthal,    Stanley    Leon Atlanta 

Markowitz.     Joseph     Atlanta 

Marks,  Louis  Bertram Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Marley,   Eugene  Walker Jackson.    Miss. 

Marlowe,   Horace  Vernon    Augusta 

Maivh,    Carlton   Hart    Glencoe,    111. 

Marsh.  Howard  Alfred Kingston.  Tenn. 

Marshall,    Broadus    Willingham    Macon 

Marshall,  William    Franklin Doraville 

Marston.   William   Williams Shreveport,   La. 

Martin,    Albert    Lynn    Atlanta 
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Martin,    Donald    McKay    Atlanta 

Martin,    Frank    Cullier Atlanta 

♦Martin,    Hugh    McDonald    Columbus 

.Martin,    Jack    Edward    -- Toccoa 

Martin,   James  Wiley MilneT 

Martin,    Loren    Dickson     Jakin 

Martin,   Louis  Jacot Sheffield,   Ala. 

Martin,  Memory Gainesville 

Martin,   Marion   Fleming,   Jr.    Mcintosh 

Martin,    Robert    Williams    __-- Atlanta 

♦Martin,    William    Jules    Atlanta 

Martin,  Winston  Overton Birmingham,   Ala. 

Martin,   Zack   Phelps    Shellman 

Marye,   Jack   Nesbit    Atlanta 

Massett,    Jerome    Lawrence    'Savannah 

Mathes,    Robert    Cameron    — Atlanta 

Matson,  Ray  McKinley Atlanta 

Mattern,   Charles  Weller Roselle,   N.   J. 

♦Mattein,  Edwin   Kauffinan Ft.   Myers,  Fla. 

Matthews,   Ansel   Henry Woodland 

Matthews,    Allan    Little    __-- WToodland 

Matthews,   Vincent,   Jr.    Athens 

Mattox,  H.  A. Murphy,  N.  C. 

Maupin,    Ray Atlanta 

Maxwell,    Griffin    Sioux    Falls,    S.    D. 

♦Maxwell,  John   Stevens Savannah 

May,  Hugh  Dickerson Sandersville 

Mar,  Robert  Henry,  Jr. Wilmington,   N.   ('■ 

May.  William  Walton,   Jr. Atlanta 

Mayer,    Herbert    Decatur 

McBride,   Richard   Sanford Fort   Eustis,   Va. 

McCain,  Joe  Alexander Meridian,   Miss. 

McCain,  Morris  Allen Carrollton,  Ala. 

McCall,    Joseph    Caldwell    Greenville,    S.    C 

McCall,  Robert  Uriah Kansas  City,  Mo. 

McCallum,  Robert  Oden Atlanta 

McCamy,    Carlton    Candler,    Jr.    Dalton 

McCamy,   Roy   Lee    Kingston 

McCash,    Arthur    Lewis    Atlanta 

McCash,  Harry  Barton Atlanta 

McCleskey,   Roy   G.    Chamblee 

McCloy,   Graham   Stevens Savannah 

McDonnell,  Alvin  Raymond Maryville,  Tenn. 

McCorinell.    Mack    McKinlev    Athens 
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McConnell,    Turner   Lawson    Royston 

McConnell,   William    Ross,   Jr.    Clarkesville 

McCord,   Worthy   Walstein,    Jr.    Sale   City 

McCosh,  Samuel  Alonzo Standing  Rock,  Ala. 

McCoy,  Arthur  Moss Ft.  Snelling,   Minn. 

McCoy,    John    Julien    Savannah 

McCranie,   Welman   Hort Eastman 

McCrocklin,  Jack  Starks Mansfield 

McCutcheon,   Thomas   Edwin,   Jr. Atlanta 

McDaniel,   Alton  R. Rome 

McDonald,    Edwin    Graham    Savannah 

McDonnald,    Frank    Leslie Atlanta 

McDowell,    Robert   Frank Madison 

McDuffie,   Duncan  Cameron Asheville,  N.   C. 

McEachern,  Calvin  Cargil Haynesville,  La. 

McElrath,    Hugh   McDowell Macon 

McFail,    John   Raymond Atlanta 

McGarity,  Robert  Seborn Jersey 

McGaughey,    John    Edward    Aroo 

McGee,  Henry  Alexander Thomasville 

McGee,   Hassell    Elmore Gay 

*McGill,   Chamble«s  Wilberne Parrott 

McGinty,   J.   Roy,   Jr.    Chatsworth 

McCowan,   Richard    Q.    Padueah,    Texas 

McGowan,    William    Frederick    Atlanta 

MeGown,  Daniel  Thomas Memphis,  Tenn. 

McGregor,    John    __Ailey 

McGuire,  Arthur  John Americus 

McHan,  Thomas  Henry Fairmount 

McKee,    William   James,   Jr. Worcester,    Mass. 

McKee,   William   Neal,    Jr.    Matthews,   N.    C. 

McKeever,  Daniel  Axford,  Jr. Orlando,  Fla. 

Mckenzie,   Earl,   Jr.    Montezuma 

McKenzie,    Neville    Titus    Birmingham,    Ala. 

McKenzie,   William    Earl    Cordele 

McKeon,    Joseph    Augustine    Augusta 

McXernall,    Samuel    Graham    Birmingham,    Ala. 

McKey,   Clarence   Winston Valdosta 

MeKinney,    Charles    James Knoxville.j  Tenn. 

McKinney,    Halbert,    Jr.    Atlanta 

MeKinney,    Henry    James    Mobile,    Ala. 

McKinstry,   Richard  Gabbert Atlanta 

McKneely,    Ruckins   Douglas Patterson,    La. 

McLean,   Juan    Ralph    Woolsey 
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McLendon,    James    Thomas    OlarkstoB 

McLendon,    Rodolph    Allen    Andersonville 

MoLeod,    John    Duncan,    Jr.    Swainshoro 

MrLeod.     James    Irving    Atlanta 

.McMillan,     Daniel     Russell.    Jr.     Bartow 

McXeely,    John    Paul    Midvllle 

McNeely,    Bertram    Joseph    Uvalde,    Texas 

McXicliolas,    George   Frank Durango,    Col. 

.McRady,    Hugh   Wilson Petershnrg,   Tenn. 

McRee,    Joe    Boyd    Watkinsvllle 

McVay,  Amzi  Godder Birmingham,  Ala. 

MeWhorter,   James  Alexander Wrightsville 

MrWilliams,    Gordon    Lee Dalton 

Meadows,    John    Cleo    Atlanta 

Metres,  S'tephen  Julius,  Jr. Clearwater,  Fla. 

•Meers,    William    Thomas Waco,    Texas 

Meggs,   Jerre   Stoll Marion,   S.    C. 

Meister,   Edgar  John    Memphis,   Tenn. 

Mellichamp,    Duncan    Adair    Atlanta 

Merck.    William    Edgar    Atlanta 

Meredith,   Frank    Raymond    Erwin,    Tenn. 

Merkle,  Walter  William Selma,  Ala. 

Merry,   Ernest    Briscoe    Augusta 

Merry,    Horace    Neton    Augusta 

Meyer,   Gus   Reeves Tarpon  Springs,    Fla. 

Middlehrooks,     Eugene     Anderson     Walden 

Middlehrooks,    Thomas    Alwyn    Atlanta 

Middleton.    George,    Jr.    Atlanta 

Middleton,    Harold Blakely 

Middleton,   John  Hallmark Attalla,  Ala. 

Milan,  James  Cothran Atlanta 

Miller.   Glenn   E. Bradenton,   Fla. 

Miller,   Joseph    Arthur    Lyman , Atlanta 

Miller,   Shirl  Everett Johnson  City.  Tenn. 

MiHer,    Thomas    Tohin    Atlanta 

Miller,   William    Charles    Plant    City.    Fla. 

Mi-i€r,    Walter    Howard,    Jr.    Franklin 

Millet,  Stephen  James Garden  City.  La. 

Milligttn,  H^rry  Chapman Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Minis,   William    Elliott Ft.    Pierce,   Fla. 

Minnich,  Samuel  Clinton,  Jr. Kingsport.  Tenn. 

Minter,  Jam's   Ethel-wyn,  Jr. Laurens,  S.  C. 

Misenhamer,    Louie    Eugene    Atlanta 

Mitchell,    Andrew   Jackson    Atlanta 
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Mitchell,    Fred   William    Tifton 

Mitchell,   Ho  ranee  Anthony Macon 

Mitchell,    James    Mason    Walden 

Mitchell,   Lane,    Jr. Atlanta 

Mitchell,  Leighton  Winthrop Atlanta 

Mitchell,  Richard  Lee Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mitchell,   Winfred   Maxwell    Summerville 

Mizell,    Luke   Warner Miami,    Fla. 

Montgomery,   William  Franklin,   Jr. Cave  Springs 

Moodie,    Thomas    Edward    Atlanta 

♦Mooney,  George  Guinan    __-- Miami,   Fla. 

Moore,  Davenport  Jackson Atlanta 

Moore,  Floyd  McLendon Atlanta 

Moore,  Harry  Grimshaw Statesboro 

Moore,    Henry    Wade    Atlanta 

Moore,  Joseph  Clyde  — - Gore 

Moore,   John   Marion Charleston,    S.    C. 

Moore,   John  Robert Meridian,   Miss. 

♦Moore,   James   Wayne,   Jr. College    Park 

♦Moore,   Samuel  Lafayette Statesboro 

Moore,    Thomas    William    Atlanta 

Moorhead,  Charles  Edward Mt.  Dora,  Fla. 

Moorhead,  William  David Winchester,  Tenn. 

Moreton,    Fred    P.    Brookhaven,    Miss. 

Moretta,    Eugene    Fenton    Atlanta 

Morgan,   Arthur   Getzen Harlem 

Morgan,    Elbert    Ballenger Rockmart 

♦Morgan,   Fred   Joseph Vienna 

Morgan,  George  Russell Rockmart 

Morgan,    Milton    Irvin    Memphis,    Tenn. 

Morgan,   Troy  Olen Atlanta 

Morris,    Calbraith    Lamar Augusta 

Morris,    Jack    Daniel    Talbotton 

Morrison,   Emile  Archer,    Jr.    Savannah 

Morrison,     John    Timothy    Savannah 

Morrison,    Max    Allison    Nahunta 

Morrow,    Porter   Langston Atlanta 

Morton,  Allan  Benton,  Jr. Atlanta 

Morton,   Duncan Charlotte,   N.    C. 

Morton,    George   Lee,   Jr. Atlanta 

Morton,   Henry    Stuart    Atlanta 

Moseley,    Asa    Marshall    Godfrey 

Moses,  James  Herman S'wampscott,   Mass. 

Moses,   James   Major Savannah 
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♦Mowry,    Kenneth    Whttenill    Clearwater,    Fla. 

Mullins,    Alfred    Louis    Columbus 

Murphy,  Joseph  Hanson Jackson,   Miss. 

Murphy,   Lewis  Thomas Griffin 

Murphy,    Matthew  Mclllhenny,    Jr.    Columbus 

Murphy,    Thomas  Adolph,   Jr. Ft.    Pierce,    Fla. 

Murphy,   Taryer   Simeon,   Jr.    Bartow 

♦Murray,    Ivey    Lee    Atlanta 

Murray,   Julius   Allan Atlanta 

Murray,    Jack    Sterner    Montgomery,    Ala. 

Murray,  Luther  U. Marceline,   Mo. 

Murray,    Richard   David    Savannah 

Muse,    Terrell    Oglesby Covington 

Muse,  William  Athon Covington 

Myers,  Alexander  McMillan.   Jr. Trion 

Myers,  Frank  Foote Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Myers,  George  Bailey Clifton,  N.  J. 

Myers,   Grafton   Stuart,   Jr. Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Myers,   Lamont    Atlanta 

Myers,   Russell   Raines   __ Danville,  Va. 

Mylius,    Carl    Robert    Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Nabell,  Harold  Eugene East  Point 

Nail,  Andrew  Walton Atlanta 

Nalie,   Charles   Crawford    Owensboro,   Ky. 

Napier,    Charles   Jackson    Miami,   Fla. 

♦Napier,   James   Patton    Atlanta 

Narmore,    Phil    Blasier    Atlanta 

Nash,    Frank    Barnesville 

Neal,    Jack    Floyd Covington 

Neal,  John   Newton Clarksville.   Ark. 

Neal,   Walter    Roy,    Jr.    Savannah 

Neeb,    Chalmer    Howard Miami,    Fla. 

Neel,  Dan  Odum Decatur 

Neel,   Todd   Campton    Decatur 

Neeiy,    H.,    Jr.    Hazel,    Ky. 

Neeson,    Herbert    L.    Rochelle 

Neill,    Charles    Henry    Columbus 

Nelson,    Joo    Frank    Cartersville 

Nelson,   John   Frank Hattiesburg,   Miss. 

Newberry,   Thomas  Warren    Soddy,   Tenn. 

Newcomb,    Lamar    Richton,    Miss. 

Newcomer,    Adrian Fitzgerald 

Newman,    Harold    Leon    __ Griffin 
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Newman,    Theodore    Sims    McDonough 

Newton,    Charles    Ernest    Griffin 

Newton,    John    Harold    Atlanta 

Newton,    James    Livingston    Gainesville 

Newton,   Tracy    Selden Atlanta 

Nicholes,   David  Turner Atlanta 

♦Nichols,  Frank  David Atlanta 

Nichols,    Ira    Lee Savannah 

Nichols,  James  Gaston Atlanta 

Nichols,    John    Milton,    Jr.    Atlanta 

Nicholson,  Albert  Bassock Washington,  D.  C. 

*Niehoff,    Charles   Lloyd    Atlanta 

Nightingale,    William    Brunswick 

Nor  fleet,    Robert    Gordon Atlanta 

Norman,   Jacque    Boone    Atlanta 

Norman,    Ralph   Thomas Norman    Park 

Norris,   John  Wakefield Atlanta 

North,  John  Walton Atlanta 

Norton,   Leo  Wesley Shreveport,   La. 

Norton,  Will  Kirk Shreveport,  La. 

Novella,  Albert  Gustavo Guatemala,  C.  A. 

Novella,  Henry  Carlos Guatamala,  C.   A. 

Novella,  Stuart  Alfredo Guatamala,  C.  A. 

Noyes,    William    John    Atlanta 

Nussbaum,   Max  Ehrlich,   Jr. Bainbridge 

Nutt,  Robert  Fears Luella 

Obear,   George   Smith,  III. Atlanta 

O'Connell,  Daniel  McKenna  ---- Macon 

O'Connor,   James   Benson    Augusta 

Ogram,  Arthur  Vaughn Edneyville,  N.  C. 

O'Kelley,    Raymond   Mercier Grantville 

Oliphant,  Frank  Earl,  Jr. Vincennes,  Ind. 

Oliphant,    Webb   Buckley Enterprise,   Miss. 

Oliver,    Harvey    Wilson    Atlanta 

Oliver,    Joseph    Dwight    Atlanta 

Oliver,   William   Ledyard Montgomery,   Ala. 

♦Olsen,  Oscar  Frederick Tampa,    Fla. 

Oltz,  Harold  Frederick Hammond,  Ind. 

O'Neal,  Allen  Matthews Bainbridge 

O'Neal,  William  Benton,  Jr. Macon 

Orr,   Marshall   Grady Fayetteville 

Ortiz,    Oliverio    San    Antonio,    Texas 

Oswald,   Alfred   Bryan Allendale,   S.   C 
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Overby,   Edgar   Oalhoun Columbus 

Overton,  Arthur  Sessions Sylvester 

Owen.    Clure    Halma    Aldrich,    Mo. 

Owen.     Joseph    Altendcrfer     S'myrna 

Owen,   Philip  Carter Barnesvllle 

Owenby,   William   George Marietta 

Owens,    James    Randolph    Rochelle 

Owens,    Sherod   Harvey Charleston,   S.    C. 

*Owsley,    William    David    Chickasha,    Okla. 

Oxford,   Clarence  Edward Concord 

Oxford,   Charles   Tillman    Dawson 

Pafford,  Parnell  Malcome Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Page.  Roger  MoKeene,  Jr. Columbus 

Palmer,  Alfred  Henry W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Pancoast,   Robert  Henry   Comey St.    Petersburg,   Fla. 

Pantaze,    Vick    Charles    Dallas,    Texas 

Parham.    James    Crowder    Greenville 

Parham,    Robert   Stith,    Jr.    Greenville 

Parker,    Bland    Nathaniel    Buena   Vista 

Parker,   Claude    Youngblood    Atlanta 

Parker,    Eugene    Clem    Belton,    S.    C. 

Parker,    Eugene    Malcolm    Baxley 

*Parker,  John    Wesley Millen 

Parker,  Nelson  H.,  Jr. Macon 

Parkins,   William    Durfee    Edison 

Parry,   Sam   Rhys Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Parshall.    Carlton    Floyd    Atlanta 

Partain,    Lamar    Ruel    Campton 

Patterson,    Archibald    Oscar,    Jr Atlanta 

Patterson,    Marion   Elmo    Atlanta 

Patillo,  Henry  Adams Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Patillo.   Hugh   Gary    Woodruff,   S.   C. 

Paul,    Robert  Copeland Watertown,   Fla. 

Payne,    Hubert    Newton     Birmingham,    Ala. 

Peabody,    William    Jaudon    Columbus 

Peacock,   John   Howell Atlanta 

*Peake,  Isiuu*   Franklin Union,   S.   C. 

Peavy,    Virgle   Hayden    Pinehurst 

Pellettieri,  Anthony  Joseph New  York,  N.  Y. 

Peltier,   Samuel   Boyd Lawton.    Okla. 

Pennell,    James    Hazen    Irvington,    Ala. 

Perkerson,    James   Frederick    Atlanta 

♦Perkerson,   John    Richard Austell 
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Perrine,   George   Carhart Dallas,   Texas 

Perry,    Dabney   Rubush Tampa,    Fla. 

Perry,   Frank    Maxwell Sale    City 

Perry,    Woodford    Jesse    Atlanta 

Persons,   Augustus    Pou    Talbotton 

♦Persons,    Henry    Wellborn    Griffin 

Peters,  James  Solomon,  Jr. Manchester 

Peterson,    Everett   Stewart Savannah 

Pettigrew,   Albert   Jackson Manatee,    Fla. 

Pharr,  Robert  Pharr Decatur 

Phillips,  James   William Farmington 

Phillips,  Manon   Prescott Atlanta 

Pierce,  Carle  tan  Custer,  Jr. Kingwood,  W.  Va. 

Pierce,  Oscar  Buckncr Kingwood,  W.  Va. 

Pierce,  Raymond  Frederick Savannah 

Pierpont,    Wallace    Jashua    Savannah 

Pierron,   Vivien   Francis E.   St.   Louis,    Mo. 

Pierson,  Willard  Cress© Atlanta 

Pinckard,  Tom  Ledyard Birmingham,  Ala. 

Pinkerton,   Frank Macon 

Pinkerton,    James    Reid    Macon 

Pinkston,    Charles   Mitchell    Montgomery,    Ala. 

Pittman,    William    Noyes Macon 

Player,    Frank   Anthony Atlanta 

Podrasky,  Fred  Henry Lake  Charles,  La. 

Poer,    Lauren    Douglas Broxton 

Poer,    Norman    Colquitt,    Jr.    Atlanta 

Poland,   Walter  Wood East    Point 

Pomeroy,    George   Fisher    Blackshear 

Poole,  Joe  Mason Rocky  Mount,   N.   C. 

Pope,  Frank  Sikes Villa  Rica 

Porter,    John   Russell,    Jr.    Atlanta 

Porter,  Vernon  Smith Climax 

Potts,   Fred   Frank Atlanta 

Potts,  Lawrence  Donald Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Pounder,    Dennis    Joseph Savannah 

Powell,   Nicholas   Earnest    Newnan 

♦Powell,    George    Edgar -- Adel 

Powell,    John    D.    McDonough 

Powell,    John    Perry    Griffin 

Powell,  John  Randolph New  Orleans,  La. 

♦Powell,   Marcus    Albert Adel 

Powell,    Robert    Jackson    Augusta 

Prater,    Russell   Keith    Ooala,    Fla. 
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Pratt.  Richard  Bell Atlanta 

Preston,  Edward  Harrison Eldorado,  Ark. 

Preston,    John    Troy,    Jr.    Monroe 

Preston,   William   Edward Pensacola,  Fla. 

Price,  Charles  DuBose Atlanta 

Price,    Thomas    .Malcolm    Washington,    D.    C. 

Printup,  Charles   Lane Memphis,   Tenn. 

Pritchard,    John    Hayes    Beaumont,    Texas 

!  I'ritchott,    Bromley    Daniel    Experiment 

Pruitt,   Sidney   Tupper,   Jr.    Benton,   Ala. 

Pund,    Henry    Rudolph,    Jr. Augusta 

♦Quigley,   Queiitin   Samuel Pensacola,    Fla. 

Quinlen,   William    Lawrence,   Jr. Atlanta 

Quinn.    Ernest    Rohert    Augusta 

Quinn.    John   Loren Washington,   D.   C. 

Rahy,    James    Swint    Macon 

Ragsdale,    Harold   Francis Atlanta 

Rahner,  Joseph  David,  Jr. Atlanta 

Rainey,  James  Howell Atlanta 

Rains,    Baxter   Smith    Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Ramsey,   Thornwell   Lee Ellisville,    Miss. 

Rand,   Harold  E. Tylertown,   Miss. 

Randol,  Burton  Swank,  Jr. Bunkie,  La. 

♦Randol,    William    Lyle    Bunkie,    La. 

Randolph,    Robert    Lee    Atlanta 

Rankin,  Charles  Thomas Shawnee,  Okla. 

Ransom,  John  Marshall Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

Rapp,  William  Marshall Atlanta 

Rather,    John    Daniel,    IV.    Tuscumbia,    Ala. 

Rauber,    Harold    Robert    Massilon,    Ohio 

Rauzin,   Milton  Herbert    Atlanta 

Read,    Robert    Coleman    Marietta 

Read,    Robert    Donald    Smyrna 

Reamer,    Ronald    Atlanta 

Reast,    Worth    Martin    Marshall,    Texas 

Redfearn,    Carlton    Wesley    Atlanta 

Redmond,    William    Buchanan    Delhi,    La. 

Reed,    Fred    Cohen    Lexington 

Reed,   Herbert   Lee    Atlanta 

Reed.    Philip    Seldner    Atlanta 

Reese,   Emmett   Thomas    Shellman 

Reeve,    Morris    Tillman    Dunwoody 
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Reeves,  Archie  Thomas Selma,  Ala. 

Reeves,   Hazard  Earl Wilmington,   N.   C. 

Reeves,  Luther  Monroe,  Jr. Woodstock 

Reeves,   Robert   Lee    Atlanta 

Reid,    David    Julian    Hogansville 

*Rempe,  Edward  Theodore Coral  Gables,   Fla. 

Renfroe,    Clarence  Leyton iMacon 

Reybold,   Malcolm   Durbec,   Jr.    Atlanta 

Reynolds,  Arthur  Lester -- Atlanta 

Reynolds,  Frank  Hicks Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Revnolds,    Joseph    Milton    Huntsville,    Ala. 

Reynolds,  Linton   Collier Atlanta 

Reynolds,  Walter Atlanta 

Rhoades,    Kenneth    Latimer    Atlanta 

Rice,   David  Fleming Hawkinsville 

Rice,  John  Cantine Atlanta 

Richards,  Daniel  DuPree,  Jr. Columbus,  Miss. 

Richards,   Sanford  Hugh Alton,    111. 

Richardson,  Hollis  Malcolm Columbus 

Richardson,   John   Byran Atlanta 

Richardson,  James  Ray Warren,  Ark. 

Richardson,    Leonard    Atlanta 

Richardson,    William    Henry Greenville,    S.    C. 

Richey,   Charles  Egbert,  Jr. Rochelle 

Rimes,    Henry    Patrick Ludowici 

Rivers,   George   Monroe Waterboro,   S.    C. 

Rivers,   Marcus  Eugene Thomson 

Roan,   Charles    Moseley Palmetto 

Roane,  Elbert  Hearst Atlanta 

*Robb,  Merle  Luvenie Atlanta 

*Robbins,  Hubert  Herly Opp,  Ala. 

Roberson,  John  Linton,  Jr. Atlanta 

Roberson,   Louis   Edwin Nahunta 

Roberts,    Arthur   Frederic    Atlanta 

Roberts,  Amos   Snelling Pinehurst 

Roberts,    Cecil    Alton    Fairfax 

Roberts,    Ewin    Axtell    Perry 

Roberts,   Joseph   Milton Alexandria,   La. 

Roberts,  Kenneth  Bennett Savannah 

Roberts,    Paul   Graves Fayetteville 

Roberts,  Thomas  Peyton Anniston,  Ala. 

Roberts,  William   Frank Manchester,   Tenn. 

Robertson,  Bob  Maurice  __-- Atlanta 

Robertson,   Charles    McCann    Valdosta 
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Robertson.    John    Edwards    Rides    Gainesville 

Robertson.    Leland    Thomas    Winchester,    Tenn. 

Robertson.   William   Edward Belton,  S.   C. 

Robinson.    Denver    Madison    Chickasha 

Robinson.    Michael Savannah 

Rockefeller.    Stanley    Poughkeepsie,    X.    Y 

Rocker,   George  Glenn Smarts 

Rocker,    William    Parks Spana 

Roerig,    George   Holbrook Decatur 

Rogers,  Alfred   William    Atlanta 

Rogers,    Emmett    Alton Milledgeville 

Rogers,  Harris  Jewett Milledgeville 

Rogers.    Olin    Whitney    Atlanta 

Rogerson,  Laurie  Samuel Andrews.   S.    c. 

Rollins,    William    Rathmell St.    Elmo,   Tenn. 

Rollinson,    Harry    Grant    Savannah 

Roman.  William  Joseph Atlanta 

Rose,  John  E. Knoxville.  Tenn. 

Ross.    Eugene    B.    Plainview,    Ark. 

♦Ross,  Joe  Wood Gadsden,  Ala. 

•Ross,    Rollie    Mitchell Smithville 

Rountree.    John    Rogers    Adrian 

Rountree,    Perry    Lee    Metter 

Rouse,    David   Ebey Monroe  City.    Mo. 

Rowe,    Charles   Rockwell    Houston,    Texas 

Rowland,   Troy  WTilliam Sugar   Valley 

Roy,   Leon  Arthur Atlanta 

Royston.   William  Watterson Jonesboro 

Rudolph,   Charles  Atwater,   Jr. Gainesville 

Rudolph,    William    Edward    Clarksville,    Tenn. 

Runge,  Fred  Carl Mattoon.   111. 

Rusk,    William    Harrell    Atlanta 

♦Rusk,    James    Leo    Orlando.    Fla. 

Russell.  George  Bryan Kaw  City.  Okla. 

Russell,  Harold  Eugene Atlanta 

Ruth.   Samuel  Edward Miami.   Fla. 

Routh.   Wilbur   Amos Irvington.   X.    J. 

Rutland,   Edgar   Pierce Columbus 

J 

Sacha,    Franklin    Louis    Cleveland.    Ohio 

Sack.     Harry    Allen     Augusta 

Saks.  Andrew   Joseph Anniston.   Ala. 

Sale      Ben    Thomas    Rayle 

Salmon.  Thomas  Erwin   Lake   Providence,   La. 
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Sancken,     John,    Jr.     Augusta 

Sanders,   Charles  Hamilton Roanoke,   Va. 

Sanders,  Edward  Rembert Savannah 

Sanders,  Guy  Garland Gainesville 

S'anders,   Lining   Clary Georgetown,   S.    C. 

Sanders,    Oscar    Seaborn    Carnegie 

Sanders,   Rabun   Clifford Cochran 

'Sandoval,    Daniel   Elias    Santiago,    Chile 

*Sanford,    Gordon    Carroll    Athens 

Sanford,    Robert    Dick    Havana,    Cuba 

Sanford,   Robert  Millington Atlanta 

Sapp,    Julian    Freddie    Perry.    Fla. 

Sapp,    William    Martin    Dalton 

Sargent,  Henry  David LaGrange 

Sarven,  Edward  Williams St.   Petersburg,  Fla. 

Sassnett.    Rufus    Douglas    Jackson 

Saunders,    Hendley    Miller    Reynolds 

Saunders,  Lauris  Ives Atlanta 

Savage,   Mills  Spencer -- DeFuniak  S'prings,  Fla. 

Sawyer,    R.    G.    Atlanta 

Sawyer,    Ralph    Mershon    Beaumont,    Texas 

Scarborough,    Leslie    Carlton    Montrose 

"Sohaefer,    Louis    Frederick    Delray,    Fla. 

*Schafer,  John  Beverly Avondale   Estates 

Schenk,    Harold    Baxter    __ Atlanta 

Schjossberg,   Nathaniel Arcadia,   Fla. 

Scnrimper,   Ralph   Christian Savannah 

Schroeder,    Edward    George,    Jr.    Savannah 

Schwartz,   Marion  Wolff Jackson,    Miss. 

Schwencke,    Albert    Homer    Thomasville 

Scoit,    Joe    Burton    _Pelham 

Scruggs,  Arnold  Home Barney 

Scruggs,  Charles  Summer Nashville 

Scrutchin,  Clifford  G. Decatur 

Seaborn,    Richard    Dixie Atlanta 

Searcy,   James   Kencheon Butler 

S'elvidge,   R.    Charles Moorhead,   Miss. 

Sensabaugh,   Raymond  Beal Winter  Haven,   Fla. 

Sewell,   James   Marvin Lavonia 

Sewell,    Ralph   Parks    Lavonia 

Sewell,  Walter   Edwin Newnan 

Shackelford.  Hugh  Williams Albany 

Shackelford,  Robert  Evans Atlanta 

^Shannon,  John  Boiiiiar Montgomery,   Ala. 
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Sharp,    Wteter   Augustus.   Jr.    Atlanta 

Shearouse,  Perry  Joshua.  Jr. Savannah 

Shedden.    William    Fitch Atlanta 

Shelnutt.    Frederick     Bryan!     Atlanta 

Shepherd,    Albert    Wynne Columbus 

9heppard,    Paul    Jones    Atlanta 

♦Shipley,    Hanlwick    Price    Savannah 

Shipp,    Alvin    Campbell    Chattanooga.    Tenn. 

Shippey,    Kelley   Ford -- Atlanta 

♦Short,   Laurence   Brace Tampa.    Fla. 

Shoup,   Richard   Convvell,    Jr. Atlanta 

Shull,  Harry  Dean Erwin.  Tenn. 

Shulman.   Isadore Jackson,  Tenn. 

Shults.    George    Washington    Savannah 

Sibert,    Martin    Luther     Atlanta 

Siegel,     Abram     -- Savannah 

Sikes,  Julian  Montieth Macon 

Silverman,    Abner  John Ft.    McPherson 

Simerson,    James   Marion,   Jr. High    Point,   N.   C. 

♦Simmons,    William    Thomas Atlanta 

*Simpkin,  William  Orr Birmingham,  Ala. 

Simpson,    Ben    Ivey,    Jr.    Atlanta 

Simpson,    Earl    Clark    Atlanta 

Sims.    Ellis    Reddin,     Palmetto 

Sims,    Hugh    Davis    Atlanta 

Sims.    Samuel    Robert Weymouth,    Mass. 

Skannal,    Charlie   Frazier Slireveport,    La. 

Skinner,    Euchee    Harp    Atlanta 

♦Skinner,    Hugh    Eldorado,    Ark. 

Slater,   Walter   Hill    Waycross 

Sloane,   Ben   Howard Rome 

Sluder,   Clarence   Talmadge    Atlanta 

Smallwood,   Burwell  Franklin Swainsboro 

Smiley.   David   Daniel    Claxton 

Smirlis,  Costas  Steve Tarpon   Springs.   Fla. 

Smith,    Charlie    Alton    Metter 

Smith,  Carol  Mossman Decatur 

Smith,  Clarence   Hubert Atlanta 

Smith,  Charlie   Maurice Jackson 

Smith,     Chester    Morgan    Valdosta 

Smith,   Clyde   Simpson Cartersville 

Smith.    Edgar    Lynn    Marietta 

Smith,    Ernest    Thomas.    Jr.    Atlanta 

♦Smith,    Tinman    Broadus Fitzgerald 
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♦Smith,    George   Burney    Morristown,    Tenn. 

Smith,  Hammond  Boyd Memphis,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Harvey  Moseley,  Jr. Atlanta 

Smith,    John   Arnall    Sargent 

Smith,    Julian    Christiphine    Attapulgus 

Smith,    Jack    Edward    Montezuma 

Smith,    Jack    Morgan Atlanta 

Smith,   John  Robert Watkinsville 

Smith,   James   Wallace Wauchula,   Fla. 

Smith,   James  William Quincy,   Fla. 

Smith,   Lewis   A.    Savannah 

Smith,   Levi   Beck    Talbotton 

Smith,  Lafayette  Carl Waycross 

Smith,   Leon   Graiham Atlanta 

Smith,  Otis  DeWitt Columbus 

Smith,   Otis  W. -- Winder 

Smith,   Pierce   Stephens    Atlanta 

Smith,    Robert   Archie    McDonough 

♦Smith,  Rufus  Kader Gainesville 

Smith,  Raymond  Lindsey Atlanta 

Smith,    Robert   Wesley    __-- Rydal 

Smith,  Robert  Wilmer Atlanta 

♦Smith,  Sidney  Robert,  Jr. Dallas,  Texas 

♦Smith,  Wilbur  Allen Unadilla 

Smith,    William    Anderson    Atlanta 

Smith,    William    Edgar    Augusta 

♦Smith,    Winston   Oliver Asheville,    N.    C. 

Smyly,   Charles   St.    Clair    Eastman 

Snavely,    Wiley   Beryl    Augusta 

Snooks,    James    Porter,    Jr.    Covena 

Snow,   Bernard  Denmark   __-_ Atlanta 

Solomonson,   Henry  Louis    Atlanta 

S'orrel'ls,  Herman  Henry Atlanta 

Sorrells,   Russell    Bazemore Atlanta 

Soublis,   Nikitas  John Atlanta 

Spangler,    George    Ralph    Macon 

Speer,    Frank    Roy Atlanta 

*  Speights,  Russell  Louis Decatur 

♦Sphar,   Holly  AVitherspoon    Winchester,    Ky. 

Spiers,  Beverly  Kennon,  Jr. Jarratt,  Va. 

Spiers,  Robert  Jarratt Jarratt,  Va. 

Spivey,    Wilmer    Bennett    Moultrie 

Spratling,  Robert  William Atlanta 

Sprick,  George  Bellar Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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Stanton.     Albert     Abe     Brooks 

Stark.  Nathan  Pond Mt.  Hermon.  Mass. 

Starr,    Henry    Barron    East    Point 

Steck.    Harry    Alton.    III. 

Steele,   Marion   Archibald LaFayette 

Stein,   Jack    Clarence Atlanta 

Stelljes.    John    William     Savannah 

Stemm.     Howard    John     Atlanta 

Stengel.    J.    F.    Atlanta 

Stephen,    Columbus    Schalah    Ailey 

Stephens.    Perry    Atlanta 

Stephens,    Robert    Williams    Rome 

Stephenson,    Clarence    Eugene    __ Winston-Salem,    X.    ('. 

Stern,    Joe Columbus 

Stetler,    Benjamin   Sherman    Bird-in-Hand,   Pa. 

Stevens,  James  Elbert Crystal  River,  Fla. 

Stevens.    Ward   William    Lake   Providence,   La. 

Stewart.    James    Davis    Birminghham,    Ala. 

Stewart,    Russell    King    Parsons,    Kansas 

Stewart,    Stacy   Alton    Adairsville 

Stiles,   John   Conrad Moorsville,    N.   C. 

Stockard,   John   Ambrose    Murfreesboro.    Tenn. 

Stocker,  John  de  la  Laude Atlanta 

♦Stokes,    William    Branson,    Fla. 

Stoll,  Philip  Cunningham Kingstree,  S.  C. 

Stone,    Allen    Edward,    Jr.    Doerun 

Stone.  John  Dudley Thomasville 

Storey.    Frederick    George,    Jr.    Columbus 

Story.   Lewis  Vinton,  Jr. Augusta 

Strauss,    Ernest    George    Augusta 

Strauss.    Sam    Edward    Augusta 

Strickland.    Aubrey    Bennette    __-- Edison 

Strickland.   Clarence  Lynn Atlanta 

Strickland,    Junot    Henar    Gainesville 

Strickland.    Robert    Elton    Muilins,    S.    C. 

Stroberg.  Hubert  Fred Macon 

Strong,    William    DeLeon    Dothan,    Ala. 

Strout,  Roger  Stackpole Atlanta 

Strozier,   Henry  Harvey   __ Newnan 

Stull,   Fred    Danner Houston,   Texas 

Stultz.    Joe    Marion    — Erwin,    Tenn. 

Sturgis.    Alfred    William    Dublin 

Suarez,  George  Eugene Montgomery,  Ala. 

Sullivan.    Ernest    Hamiton    Bremen 
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Summerour,    John    Marshall    Marietta 

Summers,  Charles Lima,   Peru,   S.  A. 

Summers,    Ellis    Lima,    Peru,    S.    A. 

Summers,  Glenn  Lewis Lima,   Peru,  S.  A. 

Summers,  James  Albert •_ Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Sutker,   Philip  George Savannah 

Swain,    F.    G.    Calhoun 

Swain,    William    Ryland    Calhoun 

Swan,    John    Clyde    May  wood,    111. 

Swartz,    Ellsworth    Musser Williamsport,    Pa. 

Swicegood,    Morris    Righton    Savannah 

Swift,    Edward    Wellington    Columbus 

Swiney,    James   Warner Atlanta 

Taber,    Joseph    Williams    Montgomery,    Ala. 

Tabor,    Herbert    Stanley    Macon 

Tabor,    Julian    S.    Macon 

Tabor,    Lewis    Wesley    Ft.    Valley 

Talbert,  William  Ansel Spartanburg,  S.   C 

*  Tanner,  Harvey Douglas 

Tanner,    Theodore    Jackson    Dacula 

Tate,   Eugene   Franklin Bessemer,   Ala. 

Tate,  William  Byrd Marietta 

Taylor,   Aaron  Land Columbus 

Taylor,   Charles  Palmer Decatur 

Taylor,    Fred    Myers    Quincy,    Fla. 

Taylor,  William  Reid Atlanta 

Teasley,    Gladstone   Isham    Bowman 

Tebo    LeRoy  Patterson Atlanta 

Tedford,    William    Concord,    Tenn. 

Teeple.    Charles   A.    Thunderbolt 

Temples,  John   Hudson Statesboro 

Templeton,  Harvey  Maxwell Winchester,  Tenn. 

Terrell,  William  Stevens Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Tharpe,   Frank   Hall Moultrie 

Thorn,    James    Raymond    Craig    Eustis,    Fla. 

Thomas,  Herbert  Smith,  Jr. Norfolk,  Va. 

Thomas,   Kenneth   Carlton Berwick,    Pa. 

Thomason,   Jack   Griffin Atlanta 

Thomasson,   Irvin  Clauson Andalusia,  Ala. 

♦Thompson,    Charles    Meriwether Atlanta 

Thompson,    Frank    Blevins,    Jr.    . Augusta 

♦Thompson,    Harry    Bruckner     Atlanta 

Thompson,    James   Charles    Augusta 


; 
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Thompson,  James  Lamar Greenville,  Texas 

Thompson,    James    Robert    Athens 

Thompson.    .lames    Ross    Atlanta 

Thompson,   Lewis  Kindrick Iverness,   Fla. 

Thornton.    Alfred    Austelle Atlanta 

Thornton.    Frank   Powers Hammond,   Ind. 

Thrash,    Kenneth    Matheson    Atlanta 

Tidmore.   William    Ewin Collinsville,   Ala. 

Tigner,    Hope    Hull    Stovall 

Tigner,    James    Ellison Atlanta 

Timmerman,  John  Clinton Atlanta 

Tinley,    Harry    William    Baxley 

Tippin,  John   Edward   __-- Atlanta 

Titus.    Clarence    Howard    Decatur 

Toalson,    Maurice    Kent    Atlanta 

Tomlinson.    Lynn    Lloyd    Morris    Lake    City,    Fla. 

Tompkins,   Raymond   Irving Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Toney.  William  Virgil Atlanta 

Tracy,    Earl    Jack    __ Atlanta 

*Tramniell,    Robert    Dennis    Atlanta 

Treverton,    Ward    Richards Old   Fort,   N.    C. 

Trevor,    Edwin    Fogarty    Atlanta 

Tribble,   William   Lanier Chattahoochee 

Trimble,  Guy  Hardy Shreveport,   La. 

*Ti*os<lal,  Kinar  Storm,  Jr.  __ Savannah 

Troth,    Cecil    Harlam Atlanta 

Trowbridge,    Clarence    Almarin    . Augusta 

Trussell,    Robert    Ernest    Woodland 

Tucker,  Claire  Sheldon Miami,   Fla. 

Tull.v,    Weldon    Irwin    Atlanta 

Turnell,    Steve   Armour Madison 

Turner,    George    Burton    Largo,    Fla. 

Turner,    Hiriam    Bailey    Luella 

Turner,    James   Oliver Albany 

Turner,    Sam    Meadows    Atlanta 

Turner,    William    Milard    Atlanta 

Tyler,   Fred   Branch Augusta 

Tyson,  Therance  Grey,  Jr. Camilla 

Uehlinger,    John    August    Beaumont,    Texas 

Underwood,   Edgar  Myron,   Jr.    Stanford,   N.    C. 

Underwood.    Frank    Callaway    Quitman 

Underwood,    Thomas    Ivey    Sparta 

Utsey.    Clinton   David    Harleyville,   S.    C. 
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Valentine,  Glenn  Brown S.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Valejo,  Jose  Fernando Colombia,  S.  A. 

VanDover,  Noel  A. Plainview,   Ark. 

VanHouten,    Louise    -- Atlanta 

Vardas,   Constantine Daytona   Beach,   Fla. 

Varena,  Alfred  A.,  Jr. Sebring,  Fla. 

Veal,  J.  Donald Atlanta 

Vestal,   Hubert   Joe Athens,   Tenn. 

Vick,  Alfred  Teasdale Savannah 

Vickery,    Harold    Crawford Atlanta 

Vigus,    Cebron   Tate St.    Joseph,    Mo. 

Vincent,  Eunis  William Montezuma 

Vinson,   William   Edward    Ft.    Val'ley 

Voigt,  David  Alan Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

VonWeller,  Philip  Joseph Albany 

Wachtel,    Alexander    Henry    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Waddell,   John   Darwin Pensacola,   Fla. 

Waddey,  Frank  Oram Memphis,  Tenn. 

Wadley,  Lewis  Robert Atlanta 

Wade,  Alexander  Hamilton Madison,  Fla. 

Wade,  Hiram  Butler Marietta 

Wages,   Henry  Francis Lawrenceville 

Wainio,   George   Emil Pedro,   Miguel,    Canal   Zone 

*Waite,    Edwin    Patterson    Savannah 

Waite,   Emmett  Phillip Savannah 

Waldrop.    Jefferson    Preston    Memphis,    Tenn. 

Walker,    Charlie    Frank Atlanta 

Walker.    John    McCabe,    Jr.    McTntyre 

Walker,    Joseph    Wyman    Augusta 

Walker.    Melvin    Ross    Cleburne,    Texas 

Walker,    Robert   Lee    Norfolk.    Va. 

Walker.    Steve    Frank    Macon 

Wall.  William   Oliver,  Jr. Augusta 

Wallace,   Cyrus  Markell,  Jr. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Wallace,  William   Rush Statesboro 

Waller,    Glower    Rhodes    Atlanta 

Walraven,   Madison   Mitchell Atlanta 

Walraven,    Paul    Alton    Curryville 

Walsh,    George    Goodwin    Atlanta 

Walsh.    Gerald    Joseph,    Jr.    Montreal,    Canada 

Walters,    George    Derry    Atlanta 

•  Walthall,    Felix    Edward    Atlanta 

Walton,   Clanton   Deakins Chattanooga,   Tenn. 
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*\V;«lt<>n.    ri<>><i   Antonio    Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Walton,    John   Herbert    Macon 

Wilton.  William  Claibourne.  Jr. Cartersville 

Wands.    William  Ross Spencer,  N.  C. 

Ward,    Emmett    Lavata    Eastman 

Ward,    James    Leon    Cordele 

Ward,    Luther   Hawes Lincolnton 

Ward,    WTilliam    Clyde    Adairsville 

Wardlaw,   William  Clarke,   III.    Atlanta 

Ware,  Jack   Lewis Washington 

Ware,  Joseph  Thomas Gulfport,   Miss. 

*  Warner,  stonewall  Jackson,  Jr. Atlanta 

Warren.    Charles    Thurman,    Jr.    Hawkinsville 

Warren,  Noah    Atlanta 

Warrington,  William  Arthur,  Jr. Pine  Bluff,  Ark 

Wasdin,    Gelon    Etheridge    Millhaven 

*  Waterman,    Robert    Bulloch    Gainesville 

Waters,   Charles  Milton,  Jr. Alexandria,   La. 

Waters,   Wilbur  Allen Savannah 

Watkins,    Gordon    Campbell    Atlanta 

Watson,  Albert  Chandler,  Jr. Orangeburg,   S.  C. 

Watson,    Jack    __ Atlanta 

Watson,    William    Simpson,    Jr.    Atlanta 

Waxelbaum,    Theodore    Lewis    Atlanta 

Waxman,  Frank Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Weaver,   Herbert  Adams Perry,   Fla. 

Webb,    William    Marion    Atlanta 

Webber,    Winston    Westp'hal    Atlanta 

Weber,    Homer Atlanta 

Webster,   Benjamin  Merwin St.  Joseph,   Mo. 

WTeddington,    William    Webster    Macon 

Weil,  Ira  Kahn Montgomery,   Ala. 

Weir.     Paul    Ludington     Atlanta 

Weitzel,   George   Julius Tuscumbia,   Ala. 

\Wlls,  Howard  Brouillette Laurel,  Miss. 

Wells,   James    Edwin    Atlanta 

Wells,    Ottis    Ronald    Watkinsville 

Wells,   Wesey   Llewellyn    Collins 

Welty,    John    Wilson N.    Philadelphia,    Ohio 

Wengrow,   Jacob  Max Atlanta 

Wenner,   Joseph    Alfred    Alexandria,   La. 

Wertz,  Thomas  Reid Thomasville 

Wesley,  James  Wyatt Atlanta 

Wesley,  Terrell  Constantine.  Jr. Atlanta 
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Wesner,   Charles  Thomas Sugar  Creek,   Mo. 

Wessell,  Albert   Carlton Atlanta 

West,  James  Ernest Greensboro,  N.   C. 

Westbrook,    Henry    Odessa    McComb,    Miss. 

Westbrook,   John   Joseph    Moultrie 

Wham,  Robert  Lewis Fountain  Inn,  S.  C. 

Whatley,  Render  Lee Carrollton 

Wheatley,   James   Gordon Wylam,   Ala. 

Wbeelock,  Allen Atlanta 

Whigham,  iS&m  James,   Jr. Hapeville 

Whitaker,    John    Robert    Jenkinsburg 

White,    Alfred    Collins    Chipley 

White,    Billie    Joe Macon 

White,   Clark  Smith Ft.    Pierce,   Fla. 

White,  Edward  Dalton Atlanta 

White,    Lee    Will    Poplarville,    Miss. 

White,  Perry  Lewis Augusta 

White,  Travis   Bernard Pascagoula,    Miss. 

White,    William    Cunningham    Atlanta 

White,   William   Edward Watkinsville 

*Whitfield,    Randolph    Tallahassee,    Fla. 

Whitlow,  Lyman  Bethal ^ Demorest 

Whittaker,    Fred    Paul    Macon 

Wihitten,   Elbert  Harold Thomaston 

Whittenberg,    Robert    Edward    Decatur 

Whitworth,  Robert  Bartow  __ Lawrenceville 

Wiggins,  Marshall   Tigner Atlanta 

Wiggins,  William  John Greenwood,   Miss. 

Wiggins,    William    Terrell    Augusta 

Wiggs,    Herbert    Linwood    Elberton 

Wilburn,  Clifton  Benjamin Atlanta 

Wilburn,    Murrel    Otho    Midway,    Tenn. 

Wilcox,    George    Ansley    Atlanta 

Wilder,  Marion  Kendrick Sumter,  S.  C. 

Wilenzick,  Joseph Augusta,   Ark. 

Wilkerson,    John    Chalfant    Atlanta 

♦Wilkerson,   John  Matthews,   Jr.    Atlanta 

Williams,   Elliott   Harrison    Woodland 

Williams,   Howard   Allen Atlanta 

Williams,    Hugh   Baxter    Bainbridge 

Williams,   Harold     Telford Milledgeville 

Williams,   Joe   High    Atlanta 

Williams,    Royoe    Clayton Fitzgerald 

Williams,  Robert  Purcell Coffey  Springs,   Ala. 
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♦Williams,    Thomas    >1<  Kac    Atlanta 

Williams,    William    Foyd    Doerun 

Williamson,    Clarence    Linden Atlanta 

Williamson,    Isaac    William    Atlanta 

Willingham,    Joseph    Park    Atlanta 

Wilis,   Branson  Harvey Thomasville 

♦Wills,    Claude    Cleveland,   Jr.    Greensboro 

Wilson,   Julian  Joshua Winder 

Wilson,    Lorenzo    Eldon    Ringgold 

Wilson,   Martin  Arthur Godbey 

Wilson,  Thomas  Longino Atlanta 

Wingo,  Henry  Creech Kline,  S.   C 

Wingo,   WTilliam  Brown Martin,   Tenn. 

♦Winn,   John Valdosta 

Wise,    Alexander  Clifton,   Jr. Greenwood,   S.    C 

Wise,   Albert   Marshall    Columbus 

♦Wise,   Harry  Oscar Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Wise,  James  Carl Sadorus,   111. 

Wise,  Robert  Douglas Greenwood,  S.   C 

Witmer,  Charles  Newcomer Boonsboro,  Md. 

Witt,    Morris    'Columbus 

*  Wohlwender,    Tom    Columbus 

Womelsdorf,   Lee  Beck    Cartersville 

Wood,    Billie  Tom    Monticello,   Ark. 

Wood,    Malcolm    Lamar    Gordon 

Woodcock,  Wilburn   Wright Statesboro 

Woodroof,   James   Irven Atlanta 

♦Woodruff,    Hoke   Smith    Winder 

Woodside,  William   Gordon Marianao,   Cuba 

Woolbright,   Beryl   Meredith    Cuthbert 

Woolf,  Ashby Central  Hershey,  Cuba 

Woolf,   Jack   Elgin    Atlanta 

Woolf,   James   Winfield Central   Hershey,   Cuba 

Wooten,    John   A.    Eastman 

Worthy,  Charles  Spencer   __ Columbus 

Wray,    Pinkney    Herman    Macon 

Wright,    Hubert    Davis    Decatur 

Wright,    Lucius    Ralph,    Jr.    Atlanta 

Wright,  Odus  Andrew Fallston,  N.  C. 

Wright,   Thomas   Paul    Decatur 

Wyatt,   John  Whitlow Cedartown 

Wyche,    Christopher    Lovett    Alvaton 

Yager,   Donald   William Cortand,  N.   Y. 
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Yancey,  Foster  Vary Atlanta 

Yarbrough,   Forney    Renfro Atlanta 

Yarbrough,   Max Monroe,   La. 

Yaretzky,   Lester    Meyer Selma,    Ala. 

Yeargan,    Edmund    Leonidas    Rome 

Yeargan,    Victor    Bowles    Rome 

Yopp,  Harry  Thurston Atlanta 

Youmans,    Frank    Marion    Tifton 

Youmans,  Joe  Lester Tifton 

Young,    James    Olen    __-- Atlanta 

Young,  Virgil  Emory Union  Point 

Yow,  William  Morris College  Park 

Zaglin,   Sol   Melton    Greenville,    S.   C. 

♦Ziegler,  WaMemar  Theodore College  Park 

Zimmerman,    Lawrence     Atlanta 

Zipperer,    Thomas    Ellis Springfield 

Zuber,   James   Sealy Cuthbert 


»  10 
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SUMMARY   OP 
Enrollment 

Seniors     327 

.Juniors    434 

Sophomores    631 

Fn'slimen    721 

Special   Arch.    2 

Special   T.    E.    38 

Unclassified    8 

Graduate    Students    16 


KNKOLLMKNT 
by    Classes 

Night  School  of  Commerce-    42S 
Evening   School    of    Applied 
Science    520 

Summer   School    535 


Total    3661 

Less    duplicates    518 


Total   Net  Enrollment 3143 


Total   College  Day  Courses_2178 

ENROLLMENT    BY    MAJOR  DEKAKTM 
(Collegiate    Day   Courses) 


NTS 


Architecture    138 

Civil    Engineering    187 

Engineering  Chemistry 37 

Commerce      375 

Engineering   (Co-op) 546 

Electrical  Engineering 203 

Mechanical    Engineering    __  111 


Textile    Engineering    102 

Fresh.    Engr.    (unclassified)  346 

General  Science 90 

Ceramics     28 

Graduate    Students    16 

Unclassified     9 

2178 


PROFESSION    OK    OCCUPATION    OF    PARENTvS    OF    STUDENTS 
IN    OOLJvEGE    DAY  COURSES 


Merchants 401 

Farmers    426 

Manufacturers    104 

Salesmen     88 

Railway  &  Tel.   Emp. 115 

Physicians     66 

State  and  City  Officers 91 

Engnrs.  and  Architects 114 

Bankers     52 

Lawyers    52 

Real    Estate    56 

Contractors     85 


Workmen    70 

Insurance  Agents 30 

Cotton    Merchants 32 

Ministers 34 

Automobile  Dealers 12 

Accountants    52 

Teachers    46 

Dentists     6 

Newspaper   Men 30 

Miscellaneous    41 

Not    Given    175 


Total    217S 


CLASSIFICATION    OF    ALUMNI    BY    DEGREES    TAKEN 


B.S. 
B.S. 
B.S. 
B.S. 
B.S. 
B.S. 
B.S. 


M.E. 
E.E. 
T.E. 
C.E. 


710 

741 

230 

345 


Chemistry 12 

Eng.  Ohem. 111 

Architecture 122 


B.S.    in  Commerce 235 

B.C.S.     101 

B.S.  in  Engineering  (Co-op)  95 

B.S.    in   I.E.    3 

B.S\    43 

B.S.  in  Cer.  E. 1 


Total    Graduates    2749 


Advanced   Degrees:    M.S.,   13;    C.E..  5;   E.E. 


M.E.,   6;   T.E.,   1. 


CERTIFICATES 

Architecture 33       Commerce      23 

Textile  Engineering 137       Total  Certificates 193 
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THE  GEORGIA  STATE  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 

MILLEDGEVILLE,  GA. 

COLLEGE  CALENDAR,   1938-29 

1928 

First  Semester 

September   19,   Wednesday — College  opens.      First  semester  begins. 
October  17,  Wednesday — Last  day  for  changing  course  of  study. 
November  24,   Saturday — Faculty  report  on  unsatisfactory  work   of 

students. 
November  29,   Thursday — Thanksgiving  Day. 
December   22,    Saturday— Christmas  holidays   begin. 

1929 

January   3,   Thursday — College   reopens. 
February   4,  Monday — First  semester   closes. 

Second  Semester 

February  5,   Tuesday — Second  semester  begins. 

March    5,   Tuesday — Last    day    for   changing  course   of   study. 

April  6,  Saturday — Faculty  report  on  unsatisfactory  work  of  stu- 
dents. 

April   26,   Friday — Confederate   Memorial    Day    (afternoon). 

May  1,  Wednesday — Date  for  submitting  theses  by  candidates  for 
Bachelor's   Degrees. 

June    9,    Sunday — Baccalaureate    Sermon. 

June    10,    Monday — Thirty-eighth   Annual    Commencement. 

Summer  School,  1929. 

June   18,   Tuesday — Summer   School  begins. 
July   27,   Saturday — Summer   S'chool    closes. 

First  Semester,   1929. 

September    11,    Wednesday — First   semester   begins. 
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BOARD  OF   DUKEK  TORS 

JUDGE   RICHARD  B.   RUSSELL,   President Winder 

HON.    MILLER    S.    BELL.    Secretary    and    Treasurer__Milledgeville 

DR.   E.   A.   TIGNER Milledgeville 

HON.    THEODORE    E.    ATKINSON    Newnan 

♦HON.  WILLIAM  H.  DAVIS Waynesboro 

HON.    JOHN    B.    HUTCHESON    Jonesboro 

HON.     ERNEST    CAMP    Monroe 

HON.     MILLARD    REESE    Brunswick 

♦HON.    FORT    E.    LAND    (Ex-officio)    Atlanta 

DR.    M.    L.    DUGGAN    (Ex-officio)    Atlanta 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS 

First  District Mrs.  S.  F.  Cooper,  Sylvania 

Second  District Miss  Eleanor  Hopkins,  Thomasville 

Third    District Mrs.   O.    T.   Gower,   Cordele 

Fourth    District Mrs.    Bettie    R.    Cobb,    Carrollton 

Fifth  District Mrs.  J.  H.  McCalla,  Conyers 

Sixth    District Mrs.    Viola    R.    Napier,    Macon 

Seventh  District Mrs.  T.  W.   Lee,  Chickamauga 

Eighth    District Mrs.    F.    F.    Middlebrooks,    Eatonton 

Ninth  District Mrs.   J.   J.   Harber,   Commerce 

Tenth  District Mrs.   W.   M.   Goodwin,   Sandersville 

Eleventh   District Mrs.   C.   T.   Tillman,  Quitman 

Twelfth    District Mrs.    Charles   Mullis,    Cochran 

OFFICERS    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

BEE-SON,    JASPER   LUTHER,   A.B.,  A.M.,   Ph.D.,   Acting    President 

cf  the  College. 
SCOTT,    EDWIN   HOBART,    B.S.,    M.S.,    Sc.D.    (hon.),    Dean   of   the 

Teachers'   College  and   Registrar  to   the  College. 
WEBBER,     GEORGE     HARRIS,     B.Pd.,     A.B.,     A.M.,     M.S.,     Ph.D., 

D.Sc.    (hon.),   Dean  of  Students  to  the  College. 
WYNN,    WILLIAM   THOMAS,   A.B.,    A.M.,    Litt.D.,   Acting   Dean    of 

the   College   of  Arts   and   Sciences. 
FOWLER,    LINTON    STEPHENS,    Bursar    to    the    College. 
BURNS,    MARY    RACHEL,   A.B.,    Secretary   to   the    President. 
TERRY,     SARA     JORDAN     (Mrs.     J.     T.),    B.S.,     Secretary     in     the 

President's    Office. 
ALBERT,   LOUISE,   Bookkeeper. 

BOINEAU,    ERNESTINE,    A.B.,    Assistant    Registrar. 
HAIR,    MILDRED    WRIGHT    (Mrs.    A.    D.),    B.S.,    Assistant    in    the 

Office    of   the    Registrar. 


Deceased. 
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OFFICERS  OF  RECORD 

THREST,    KATE,    Secretary    to    tine  Faculty. 

THAXTON,  OSCEOLA  ALVIN,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Secretary  of  the  Teach- 
ers'   Exchange. 

DANIELS,  FRANCIS  POTTER,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of  the 
College   Catalogue. 

OFFICERS   OF   INSTRUCTION 

FACULTY   OF   THE   COLLEGE 

BEESON,   JASPER  LUTHER,   A.B.,   A.M.,   Ph.D.,  Acting   President 

of  the,  College. 
Graduate  University  of  Alabama,  A.B.,  1889;  A.M.,  ibid.,  1890;  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Ph.D.,  1898;  student  Harvard  University,  Summer  Session,  1900; 
Fellow  of  t lie  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  Pi 
Gamma  Mu:  -^lfe  Member  American  Educational  Association;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  University  of  Alabama,  and  Chemist  Alabama  Geological 
Survey,  l889-'90;  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Shorter  College,  1891'92;  Re- 
search Chemist,  Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  and  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  Louisiana  School  of  Sugar,  1893-'96;  Professor  of  Natural  Science, 
Bethel  College,  1896-'97;  Professor-elect  of  Chemistry,  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
uiral  College,  1897;  Instructor  Summer  School,  University  of  Georgia,  1909; 
Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  1897-'ll; 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  ibid.,  1911-'14;  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
ibid.,  1914-'28;  Vice-president,  ibid.,  1909-'28;  Acting  President,  ibid.,  1922-'23; 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  ibid.,  l925-'28;  Acting  President, 
ibid.,  1927-'28. 

SCOTT,  EDWIN  HOBART,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Sc.D.  (Iron.),  Dean  of  the 
Teachers'  College;  Profess'or  of  Agriculture  and  Biology,  and 
Registrar   of  the    College. 

Graduate  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  B.S.,  190G;  student  Summer 
Sessions,  Dartmouth  College.  1910-'12;  M.S.,  ibid.,  1914;  Sc.D.  (hon.),  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  1928;  Phi  Kappai  Phi;  Instructor  High  School,  Northampton, 
Mass.,  1903-'04;  Principal  Evening  Drawing  School,  Northampton,  Mass.,  1905; 
Principal  Agricultural  High  and  Graded  Schools,  Petersham,  Mass.,  1905-'08; 
Registrar  and  Instructor  Massachusetts  Summer  School  of  Agriculture  for  Teach- 
ers.. 1907;  Instructor  in  Pedagogy  of  Agriculture,  Connecticut  Summer  School 
for  Teachers,  Storrs,  Connecticut,  1909;  Instructor  in  Agriculture,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  Summer  School,  1915;  Head  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, University  of  Virginia,  Summer  School,  1913-'19;  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture and  Biology,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  1908-'28:  and  Registrar 
1910-'28;    Dean    of    the   Teachers'    College,    ibid.,   1925-'28. 

WEBBER,  GEORGE  HARRIS,  B.Pd.,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Sc.D.  (ho,n.),  Professor  of  History  of  Education  and  Philoso- 
phy; Dean  of  Students. 
Graduate  Bloomsburg  Literary  Institute,  Pre-medical  Course,  1904:  graduate 
Pennsylvania  State  Normal,  1905:  graduate-Diploma  and  B.Pd.,  ibid..  1906; 
A.B.,  Iowa  Christian  College.  1908;  graduate  student,  ibid,  1908-'09,  and  A.M.. 
ibid.,  1910;  graduate  student  University  of  Tennessee.  1909,  and  special  certi- 
ficate in  science:  A.M.,  University  of  South  Carolina.  1912;  Ph.D.,  Oskaloosa 
College,  1917;  M.S.,  Susquehanna  University,  1918.  and  Sc.D.  (hon.),  ibid,  1921; 
Pennsylvania  Licentiate  in  Educational  Hygiene:  South  Carolina  State  Life 
Professional  Academic  Teacher's  Certificate ;  Fellow  of  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science;  Delegate-Member  Fourth  International  Congress 
(n  School  Hygiene,  1918;  Director  National  Education  Association.  1920-'28: 
author:  "Nature  Study  for  Elementary  Schools."  1912,  "Educational  Hygiene,*' 
1919:  "Educational  Efficiency,"  1921:  Scientific  Assistant  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service.  1910 :  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
South  Carolina  fifteen  years:  member  Beaufort  County  Board  of  Education; 
Instructor  in  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  for  the  American  Red  Cross.  1910-'18; 
Instructor  in   Educational   Hygiene  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education.   Sus- 
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quchanna  University,  Summer  Sessions,  1917  -•'• :  Bxtension  Lecturer,  Winthrop 
College;  Professor  of  Elston  ol  Education  and  Philosophy,  Georgia  State 
<  oltege  for  Women,  1923  '28;  Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Ibid.,   1927;    Dean   of  Students,   Ibid.,  1927--2S. 

WYNN,  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  ot 
English  and  Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Graduate  Emory  College,  A.B.,  1900;  graduate  Btudenl  University  of  Tennes- 
see, summer  1902;  correspondence  vrork,  University  of  Chicago,  1908;  grad- 
uate student  Columbia  University,  Bummer  1907;  graduate  Btudenl  George 
Peabody  College.  ioi9-'2o:  A.M..  ibid..  11)20;  Bummer  Quarter,  ibid.,  1920.  snd 
field  work.  Ibid.,  1920- '21;  Central  University,  Litt.D..  1928;  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
(Psi  6);  author:  "A  study  of  School  Hoards  of  Denominational  Institutions;" 
'•The  Dean  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  United  states:"  -a  study  of  a 
Group  of  Normal  School  Students:-  "An  English  Grammar:"  "Instructor. 
Eufala  District  Academy.  1900-'01;  Instructor.  Southeast  Alabama  Agricul- 
tural School,  liioi -•<).->:  Superintendent,  Enterprise,  Alabama.  Schools.  1905-'08: 
President.  Martin  College,  Pulaski.  Tennessee,  1906-'19;  instructor.  Peabody 
College,  summer  1920;  Professor,  Middle  Tennessee  state  Teachers'  College, 
1920-'25;  Registrar,  ibid.,  1921 -'25;  Professor  of  English  and  Education,  Geor- 
gia State  College  for  Women.  1925-'27;  Professor  of  English,  Ibid..  1927 
Acting   Dean    of    the   College   of   Arts   and    Sciences,    ibid.,    1927-'28. 

BOLTON,  EURI  BELLE,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Normal  Diploma,  Georgia  Sta>te  College  for  Women,  1915;  B.S..  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers.  1923;  A.M.,  ibid..  1924;  graduate  study  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D..  ibid..  1923-'25;  Principal  of  two-teacher  country  school. 
1915-'1G;  Principal  of  rural  high  school,  1916**18;  Extension  Worker,  Georgia 
state  College  for  Women.  191S-'22;  on  leave  tor  graduate  study.  l923-'25; 
Instructor  In  Rural  Education,  ibid.,  Summer  Session,  1924;  Professor  of 
I  sychology,  ibid.,  i92T)-*26. 

BURFITT,  LEILA  R.  GODFREY,  B.S.,  Director  of  the  Peabody 
Practice    School. 

Graduate  of  Wheelock  Kindergarten  Normal.  Boston.  1899;  graduate  Colum- 
bia University.  K.S..  with  Diploma  from  Teachers  College.  1903;  student 
Columbia  University,  1910;  Teacher  Public  Schools,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 
1903-.06;  Teacher  Department  of  History,  ibid..  1900-'10:  Supervisor  Vacation 
Schools  for  Greater  New  York,  1908-'12;  Critic  Teacher  Grammar  Grades, 
I'eabody  Practice  School.  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  19ll-'l2:  Director 
<d    the  Peabody    Practice   School,   ibid.,   1912-'2G. 

DANIELS,  FRANCIS  POTTER,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
French  and  Latin;  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages. 

Student  University  of  Michigan,  1891-'95,  and  A.B..  1895:  Teaching  Fellow 
in  Latin,  Uniersity  of  Missouri.  189G-'97,  and  A.M.,  1897;  Hopkins'  Scholar. 
Harvard  University,  1897- '98:  graduate  student  University  of  Missouri,  1902-'0."», 
end  Ph.D..  1905;  first  American  Fellow.  Kahn  Foundation  for  the  Foreign 
Travel  of  Teachers.  1911-12:  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  Pi  Gamma  Mu ;  Fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science:  author,  "Flora  of 
Columbia.  Mo.."  1907:  "Flora  of  Boulder,  Colo.."  1911:  "French  Scientific 
Reader,"  1917:  Director  of  Foreign  Languages,  Kansas  City  Manual  Training 
High  School.  1906;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Colorado, 
Summer  Session.  190(5:  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Cornell  College, 
l906-*09;  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Wabash  College,  1909-'16;  Assis- 
tant Curator.  United  States  National  Herbarium.  1911;  Professor  of  French, 
Sninmer    Session.    Columbia    University,    1916;     Assistant     Professor    of     Modern 

Languages,  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  l916-*"20; 
Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University  of  Arizona.  1920-'23, 
:md  Head  of  the  Depigments  of  Spanish  and  Italian,  1922-'28;  Acting  Pro- 
fessor-elect of  Romance  Languages,  Colorado  College,  1928;  Professor  ot 
French  and  Latin.  Georgia  state  College  for  Women.  1923- ?8;  Editor  of  the 
College  Catalogue,  ibid.,  i924-'28. 

GRAY,   MARY   BEN.,    B.S.,   A.M.,   Professor  of   Geography. 
Student    Jacksonville    Normal    School,    1910:    student    University    of    Alabama, 
Summer   Sessions,    1912,    1918,    1914;    graduate   of   George    Peabody    College    for 
Teachers,     P.S..     1923:     A.M.,     ibid..     1920:     student     Columbia     University.     1920; 
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teacher  in  rural  schools  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  1919-'23;  Professor  of 
Geography  Hattiesburg  Teachers'  College,  1923-'24;  Professor  of  Geography 
Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  1924-'25;  Professor  of  Geography,  Sum- 
mer Session,  State  Teachers'  College,  Slippery  Rock,  Pennsylvania,  1925 ;  Head 
of  Department  of  Nature  Study  and  Geography  State  Teachers'  College, 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania,  1925-'26;  Professor  of  Geography,  Summer 
Session,  University  of  Delaware,  1926,  Professor  of  Geography,  Georgia  State 
College  for   Women,   1926-'28. 

HARPER,  JULIA  MABRY,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Household  Art. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Normal  Diploma,  1899;  special 
student  in  Household  Art,  ibid.,  1910-11:  student,  Summer  Sessions,  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y..  and  in  Columbia  University.  1912-'23, 
'25,  and  1927;  B.S..  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  1924;  Teacher  Columbus 
Public  Schools.  Columbus,  Georgia;  Instructor  in  Household  Art,  Georgia 
State  College  for  Women,  1911-'20  and  1921-'24;  Acting  Professor  of  House- 
hold Art,   1924-'25;   Professor  of  Household   Art,   ibid.,   1925-'28. 

JOHNSON,   AMANDA,   A.B.,  A.M.,   Ph.D.,   Professor   of  History   and 

Political  Science. 
Student  University  of  Minnesota,  1904-'07;  A.B.,  1906.  A.M..  1907:  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1925;  graduate  work,  Universities  of  Michigan  and 
Chicago,  itbree  years,  Summer  Sessions  and  1911-'13:  summer  lecture  course 
in  History.  Europe.  1912;  teacher  of  grammar  grades,  Rochester,  Minnesota, 
1901-104;  Assistant  Principal,  Polk  County  Training  School  for  Teachers,  St. 
Croix  Falls.  Wisconsin,  1907-'ll :  History  and  Education,  Sioux  City  High 
School  and  Sioux  City  Normal  School,  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  1913-'18:  Sociology, 
Economics  and  Finance,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University.  Mitchell.  South  Da- 
l-.ota,  1918-'21:  Institute  work  in  Wisconsin  and  South  Dakota;  Head  History 
Department  State  Teachers'  College,  Mayville.  North  Dakota.  1921-'24:  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Political  Science,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women, 
1924- '28. 

MILLER,   ANNA  ELIZABETH,   A.B.,  Professor   of  Physical   Educa- 
tion. 

Graduate  New  Orleans  Sanitarium  and  Training  School  for  Nurses:  gradu- 
ate H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College.  Tulane  University.  New  Orleans; 
A.B..  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans;  student  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  one  year;  student  Columbia  University,  one  year:  student  in 
Miss  Nancy  Wood  Hinman's  School  of  Gymnastics  and  Folk  Dancing,  Chi- 
cago: student  Assistant  in  Physical  Education  for  Women,  Sophie  Newcomb 
College:  Director  of  Girls'  Gymnasium  Work  in  the  Southwestern  Louisiana 
Industrial  Institute.  Lafayette.  Louisiana,  one  year;  Director  of  Physical 
Education  for  Women,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Still- 
water. Oklahoma,  for  nine  vears :  Professor  of  Physical  Education.  Georgia 
State   College  for  Women.   1923- "28. 

NAPIER,   ALICE,    B.S.,   Professor  of   Mathematics. 

Student  Wesleyan  College:  graduate  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
B.S..  1927:  student.  Summer  Sessions,  University  of  California.  Harvard  Uni- 
Aersity.  and  University  of  Chicago;  Teacher.  Georgia  State  College  for  Women. 
1893-'06:    Professor  of   Mathematics,   ibid.,    1906-'28. 

PADGETT,   MAMIE,   B.S.,   Professor  of  Art. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Normal  Diploma,  1912:  student 
Pratt  Institute.  Brooklyn.  New  York.  1917-'19;  graduate  Normal  Art  and 
Manual  Training,  ibid..  1919:  B.S..  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  1923: 
student  University  of  Virginia.  Summer  Session.  1915:  student  New  York 
School  of  Fine'  and  Applied  Art:  Paris.  France.  Summer  Session.  1923:  In- 
structor in  Art.  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  1912-'16  and  1919-'23: 
Assistant  Professor  of  Art.  ibid..  1923-'25:  Associate  Professor  of  Art,  ibid., 
1925:    Professor    of   Art.    ibid..    1925-'28. 

ROGERS,  MABEL  TITSWORTH,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

Graduate  Alfred  University.  Alfred.  New  York,  Ph.B.:  student  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Summer  Session:  student  Harvard  University,  Summer  Session;  stu- 
dent Teachers  College.  Columbia  University:  A.M.,  ibid.:  Teacher  Science, 
Chester    High    School,    Chester,    New    York:    Teacher    Science.    Daytona    High 
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School,  Daytona,  Florida;  Principal  Daytona  Schools;  Head  Department 
Science,  Asheville  High  School,  Asheville,  North  Carolina;  Assistant  In  House- 
hold Chemlatry,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Professor  of  Phy- 
sics, Georgia  state  College  for  Women  (February),  L919-'28;  On  leave  of 
absence  second  semester,   1925,  for  foreign  travel. 

THAXTON,   OSCEOLA  ALVIN,   A.B.,   A.M.,    Professor   of   Education 
and  Rural  Education. 

Graduate    Mercer    University,    A.B.,    1901;    Columbia    University,    a.m..    loot; 
Masters    Diploma    in    Elementary    Education    and    Supervision,    Teachers    <'"i 
lege,    Columbia    University,    1904;    teacher    In    rural    schools.    l897-*99;    Tutor 
Mathematics  and  Greek,  Mercer  University,  moo  in  ;   Principal  Summer  School, 
Mercer  University,  1901  ;  Principal  High  School.  Dudley.  Ga.,  l901-'08;  appoin- 
tee, Southern   Scholarship  as  graduate  student.  Columbia   University,   l908-'04; 
Profssor  of   Psychology   and    Pedagogy,    state    Normal    School,    Easl    Stroude 
berg,   Pa.,   1904-'05;    Head   Department    of    Education  and    Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics,   Bessie  Tift    College,    Forsyth.   Georgia,    1905-'07;    Instructor   in   Mathe- 
n.atics.    Summer    School,    University    of    Georgia,    1907;    President    of    Norman 
Institute.   Norman   Park,  Georgia,   1907-'10;   Member  City   School   Board,   Moul 
trie,  Georgia,  1910-'12;  Superintendent   Oolquitl   County    (Ga.)  Schools,  1918- '29; 
Professor    of    Education    and    Rural     Education,    Georgia    state    College    for 
Women,    1920-'%,   and    Secretary    of  the   Tachers'    Exchange,    Ibid.,    1924-'28. 

THRASH,    KATE,    Professor    of    Commerce    and    Secretary    to    the 
Faculty. 

Student  Georgia  state  College  for  Women.  Norma  Diploma:  student  East- 
man Business  College;  student  Chautauqua  Summer  School,  New  York; 
Teacher  (iriffin  Public  Schools.  Griffin,  Georgia;  Professor  of  Commerce. 
Georgia  state  College  for  Women,  1901-'28,  and  Secretary  to  the  Faculty, 
1914-'28,   1924-'28. 

TUTTLE,  MARGARET  ANN  (Mrs.),  B.S.,  A.M..  Professor  of  House- 
hold Science. 

Diploma.  Sam  Houston  Normal  College,  1898-1901;  student.  University  of 
Arizona.  Summer  Session.  1!»1!>:  student.  Santa  Barbara  Normal  College,  Sum- 
mer Session.  1920;  student  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  l921-'25 
(Slimmer  Sessions),  1921 -"28,  and  K.S..  1923;  also  first  semester.  1925-'26,  and 
A.M.,  1926;  teacher  In  primary  schools  of  Texas.  1901-'ll,  and  of  Florida, 
1911-'16,  and  of  elementary  schools,  Tucson.  Arizona.  1917-'19;  teacher  of  Voca- 
tional Home  Economies.  Junior  High  School,  Ibid.,  1919-'21;  Instructor  in 
Home  Economics  and  Director  of  the  Home  Economics  Practice  House,  State 
Normal  School.  Indiana.  Pennsylvania,  1928- '24;  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics,  public  schools,  [ronwood,  Michigan,  1924-*25;  Professor  of 
Household  Science.  Georgia  state  College  for  Women,  second  semester, 
i  !'*_'(;  -'28. 

WOOTEN,    KATHLEEN    WILKINSON     (Mrs.     H.    S.),    A.B.,     Pro- 
fessor of  Health. 

student  Randolph-Macon  Women's  College;  graduate  Sullins  College,  A.B.; 
student  School  of  Health  and  Efficiency,  Chautauqua,  New  York:  student 
Health   and    Speech   Subjects,   Teachers   College,   Columbia   University;   student 

and  teacher  Clara  Z.  Moore  School  of  Health  and  Keauley  School  of  Expres- 
sive Arts:  pupil  Madame  Bryan  Dramatics,  and  Mile.  .lean  Newell,  Rhythmic 
Expression;  student  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Summer  Sessions, 

1915- "18;  special  courses  Psychiatry  and  Neurology,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons;    work    in   Clinical   observations.    Day    Nursery   and    Psychology    and 

I'sycho-Analysis    with    New    York    specialists:    Summer    Sessions.    Columbia    I'ni- 

versity,  1923  and  1928;  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  Lecturer  on  Health;  author. 
"Mothercraft.  a  National  Need:"  "Health  by  Correlations;"  "Growth  through 
Physical  Fitness:"  "A  Health  Education  Procedure:"  Professor  of  Health, 
Gtorgia    state  College  for  Women,   1917-'28. 

ANDERSON,   ANNIE  MAE   FULLER    (Mrs.   S.   A.),   A.B.,   M.S..   As- 
sociate Professor  of  Biology. 
Graduate   A. P..   Louisiana  state   University,  1922;   M.S..   ibid..  1924;    Instructor 

<■(    Zoology,    ibid..    Summer    Session.    P. )'_>•_' :    Teacher    Science    Demonstration   High 

School.  Louisiana  state  University,  1922-'23;  'readier  of  Science,  <  rowley 
H<gb    Sohcol,    Crowley.    Louisiana.    1928-'24;    student    Marin.'    Biological    Labora- 
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tory,  Woods  Hole.  Massachusetts,  summer  1924;  Assistant  Professor  of  Biol- 
ogy, Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  1924-'28;  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology,  idem.,  1928. 

BOHJM,    ERWIN    HERBERT,    A.B.,    A.M.,     Ph.D.,    Associate    Pro- 
fessor of  French  and  Spanish. 

Student  Ohio  State  University,  A.B.,  1914,  and  A.M.,  1915;  student  University 
of  Wisconsin.  1915-'16:  University  Fellow  Ohio  State  University,  1916-'17,  and 
Ph.D.,  1917:  Instructor  in  French  and  German,  Gettysburg  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 1917-'18:  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish.  Baldwin- Wallace 
College,  1919-'21 :  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish,  University  of 
Tennessee.  1921-'26:  Associate  Professor1  of  French  and  Spanish,  Georgia  State 
College  for   Women,   1926-28. 

CROWELL,    WINIFRED    GARDNER,    Ph.B.,    Ph.M.,   Associate   Pro- 
fessor of   English. 

Special  student  in  English  and  History,  Radcliffe  College,  one  year;  Ph.B. 
(Honors  in  English).  University  of  Chicago,  1901:  Ph.M.,  ibid..  1904;  graduate 
srudy.  ibid.,  summers  of  1905,  1907:  Fellow  in  English,  ibid..  1909-'ll ;  re- 
search in  Libraries  of  Boston  and  Harvard  University,  1915.  1916;  Teacher  of 
English  and  History.  Acadia  Seminary.  Wolville.  N.  S..  1889-'99;  Professor 
of  English  and  Dean  of  Women,  Grand  Island  College.  Nebraska,  1902-'23; 
Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  College.  Stephens  College,  Columbia.  Mis- 
souri, 1904-'09:  Professor  of  English.  Rockford  Colege,  Illinois,  1911-'14; 
Associate   Professor   of    English.    Georgia    State    College   for   Women.   1918-'28. 

HUNTER,    ALICE    CUSHMAN,    Ph.B.,    Ph.M.,    Associate    Professor 
of   English. 

Student  University  of  Nebraska.  A.B.,  1895;  Teaching  Fellow,  ibid.,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  Nebraska  State  Journal.  1895-'98.  and  Ph.D.,  1906;  Phi 
Beta  Kappa :  member  of  the  faculty  Gates  Academy,  1898-1900,  and  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  19OO-'20;  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  and  writer  of 
university  publicity,  ibid..  1919-'20:  Head  of  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Director  of  Publicity  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  1920-'24;  Head  of  the 
Department  of  English  Composition  Ward-Belmont  College.  1924-'26;  Associate 
Frofessor  of  English.  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  1926-'28. 
WrYRICK.  LILAS,  B.S..  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  1918-'20:  student  Teachers  College. 
Columbia  University.  1920-"21 :  B.S.,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  1922; 
advanced  student,  Cornell  University,  Summer  Session.  1923:  graduate  student. 
Columbia  University.  1924-25:  B.S..  ibid..  February.  1925.  and  M.S..  ibid., 
October,  1925 ;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women, 
1922'24:  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  ibid..  1925-'27:  Associate  Professor 
of   Chemistry,    ibid..    1927-28. 

NIXON,    CLARA    MINERVA,     B.S.,    M.S.,    Associate    Professor    of 
Agriculture. 

Special  student  in  Agriculture.  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  1905-'07:  graduate  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  B.S.  in 
Agriculture.  1914:  M.S..  ibid..  1916:  graduate  Simmons  College.  B.S.  in 
Commerce.  1920;  student  Chicago  University,  Summer  Session,  1921:  student. 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  summer  quarter.  1925:  author.  "Read- 
ing Course  and  Experiment  Station  Bulletins.'"  Cornell  University:  "Col- 
lege Bulletins."  Oregon  Agricultural  College:  teacher  in  common  schools. 
New  York  State.  1887-90:  Assistant  in  Poultry  Husbandry.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 1907-'12:  Co-operative  Extension  Agent  in  Poultr1'.  State  of  Dela- 
ware. 1917-'2J):  Supervisor  of  Salesmanship.  Logansport  (Indiana)  City 
Schools.  1920-'23 :  Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture.  Georgia  State  College 
for    Women.    1923-'28. 

S'COTT,  KATHERINE  KIRKWOOD,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor 
of   English. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Normal  Diploma.  1913:  student 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University.  1913-16:  B.S..  ibid..  1916.  A.M..  ibid.. 
1921:  Instructor  in  the  Pape  School.  Savannah.  Georgia.  1916-'19 :  Instructor 
in  Education.  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  1919-'20:  Instructor  in  the 
Pape  School.  Savannah.  Georgia.  1921-'22:  Secretarv  to  the  Faculty.  1923 -'24: 
Associate    Professor   of   Entrlish.    Georgia    State    College    for    Women.    1922-'2S. 
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STEELE  ANNETTE,  A.B.,  A.M..  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Graduate  of  Transylvania  College,  A.B.,  1011;  graduate  Btudenl  University  of 
Texas,  1914-'15;  Fellow  In  English  University  of  Illinois,  1915-'16,  and  a.m.. 
ibid.,  1916;  graduate  student  University  of  Wisconsin,  Summer  Sessions,  1925 
iii.d  1926;  teacher  In  high  schools  of  Kentucky.  1911-*14;  Instructor  In  Eng- 
lish Transylvania  College,  1919-'26;  Professor  of  English  Atlantic  Christian 
College,  1924  26;  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Georgia  state  College  fur 
Women,    l926-*2& 

ANDERSON,  GERTRUDE,   A.B..  Librarian    (with   rank  of  Assistant 
Professor). 

Normal  Diploma  Georgls  State  CDHege  for  Women.  p.M'.l.  and  A.B.,  ibid., 
1921;  Assistant  in  English,  Ibid.,  1921-'24;  Instructor  in  English,  ibid.. 
1924- '25;    Librarian    (with    rank    of   Assistant    Professor),    Ibid.,    i!>2l-'28. 

BARNETT,    FLORENCE    MORGAN,    Assistant    Professor    of    Com- 
merce. 
Graduate    Queens    College;    student     Asheville    School    of    Business;    student 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Certificate  in  Domestic  Art:  student 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Teacher  Public  Schools.  Spartan- 
burg, South  Carolina;  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce,  Georgia  state  Col- 
lege   for    Women.    1!)09-'28. 

BARRON,   VALENTINE,    B.S.,    Assistant   Professor   of   Art. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Normal  Diploma,  1922,  and  K.S. 
In  Education,  192%;  Instructor  in  Normal  Art  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Sum- 
mer  Session.    Ibid.,    1922  and    1928;    Critic   Teacher   in    tin-  Second    Grade  and 

Supervisor  of  Art  in  the  Primary  Department.  Peabody  Practice  School, 
ii  id..  1  !••_"_»  L':;:  Instructor  in  Art.  ibid..  lf»24-'28:  Assistant  Professor  of 
Art.    ibid..    1928. 

BROOKS,  MARY  BACON,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
Normal  Diploma.  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  1915;  B.S.,  ibid..  1925; 
student.  Summer  Sessions,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1918,  1923; 
and  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1922  (Scholarship  awarded  by 
the  American  Child  Health  Association):  teacher  Thomasvill<\  Georgia, 
1915-'18;  Instructor  in  Teaching  and  Supervisor.  1918-26.  Georgia  state 
College    for    Women,    and    Assistant     Professor    of    Education.     Ibid.,    l!V2<!-'28. 

HAMBY,  BLANCHE  ROBERTA,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  House- 
hold  Art. 

Student  Georgl  State  College  for  Women.  Normal  Diploma  in  Household 
Science.  1921,  and  B.S.  in  Home  Economics,  1923;  Student.  Summer  Session, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1925;  Student  Assistant  in  Depart- 
ment of  Household  Art.  Georgia  state  College  for  Women.  1922-'23;  Instruc- 
tor in  Household  Art.  ibid..  1923*28;  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Art. 
Wild.,    1928. 

JONES,  ELIZABETH  MYRICK,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  House- 
hold Art. 
student   Cox   College;    Special    Certificate   Course    in    Household    Art.    Georgia 
State    College    for    Women:     Normal    Diploma,    ibid..     1919,    and    K.S.     in     Home 
E-iconomics,    1928;    student     Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    Summer 

Session.  1924:  Intructor  in  Household  Art.  Georgia  State  College  for  Women. 
1918- '28;    Assistant    Professor   of   Household    Art,    Ibid.,    1928. 

MORRIS,  CLARA  ELIZABETH,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  House- 
hold Science. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Home  Economics  Diploma.  1910; 
student  Summer  School,  Ibid.,  1919;  student  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Summer  Session,  1919;  B.S.,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  1923; 
tiaveled  in  Europe  In  192.3:  Teacher  of  Home  Economies,  Thomson  High 
School,  1911-'13;  Fort  Vallev  High  School.  1912-'14;  Hawkinsvllle  High 
School,  1914-'16;  Quitman  High  School,  1916-18;  Instructor  in  Household 
Science.  Georgia    state    College    for   Women.    1918-'23;    Teacher   of    Household 

Art.  Asheville.  North  Carolina,  Normal  School.  Summer  Session.  1925;  As- 
sistant     Professor     of     Household     Science,     ibid..      1928  '28 
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SIMPSON,    ANNIE    CECILIA,    B.S.,    Assistant    Prof'  ssor    in    House- 
hold Science. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  diploma  in  Household  Science, 
1021,  and  B.S.  in  Home  Economics,  1924:  student  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  Summer  Session.  1925 :  student  Assistant  in  Household  Science, 
Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  1922-'23:  Instructor  in  Household  Science, 
ibid.,    1923-'28:    Assistant    Professor    of    Household    Science,    1928. 

SMITH,   SARA  LOUISE,   B.S.,   Assistant   Professor   of  the  Teaching 
of  Latin. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Normal  Diploma,  1920.  and  B.S.. 
1925;  Instructor  in  Teaching  and  Critic,  ibid..  1920-'28:  Assistant  Professor 
in   the   Teaching  of  Latin.  1928. 

TABB,     GUSSIE    HILL,     B.S.,     Assistant    Professor    of    Household 
Science. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Normal  Diploma,  1913:  student 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  Summer  Session.  1919;  Registered 
Red  Cross  Dietitian :  B.S..  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  1921 :  Teacher 
Mineral  Bluff  Industrial  School:  Teacher  Dearing  Public  School:  Teacher 
Rabun  Gap  Industrial  School:  Dietitian  Camp  Lingernook.  Newport  News. 
Virginia,  summer.  1924:  Instructor  in  Household  Science.  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege for  Women.  1917-'23 :  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Science,  ibid.. 
1923  '28. 

ADAMS,    ESTELLE,   B.S.,   Instructor  in  Teaching  and   Critic. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Normal  Diploma.  1920.  and  B.S. 
in  Education.  1927:  Instructor  in  Peabody  Practice  School,  Third  Grade, 
ibid..  1920-25:  student  Summer  Session.  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 192T> :  Assistant  in  the  Third  Grade  and  Critic.  Peabody  Practice 
School.  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  1925-'27:  Instructor  in  Teaching 
and   Critic,    ibid.,  1927-'28. 

ANDERSON,  MARY  LEE,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Teaching  and   Critic. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Normal  Diploma.  192r>.  and  A.B., 
1927:    Instructor  in   Teaching   and   Critic.   Peabody   High   School,   ibid..    1927-'28. 

BIGHAM,  SARAH  FRANCES,  B.S.,  Instructor  .in  Biology  and  Agri- 
culture. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Normal  Diploma,  192.">.  and  B.S. 
in  Education.  1927:  Instructor  in  Biology  and  Agriculture,  ibid.,  second 
semester.     1927-'28. 

BURCH,  ROSABEL.  B.S..  Instructor  in  Household  Science. 

Diploma  in  Household  Science.  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  1924.  and 
B.S.  in  Home  Economics,  ibid..  1926;  Student  Teachers  College.  Columbia 
University.  Summer  Session.  1927:  Instructor  in  Household  Science  ibid.. 
192.V28. 

GILES,  MELISSA  B.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Teaching  and  Supervisor. 
Normal  Diploma.  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  1919:  student,  ibid.. 
Summer  Sessions.  1917.  1922-'25:  B.S.  in  Education,  ibid..  1920:  correspond- 
ent student.  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  Nashville.  Tennessee. 
1924-'2T>:  graduate  student,  ibid..  Summer  Session.  1928:  Teacher  in  the 
common  schools  of  Georgia.  1919'24:  Supervisor  of  the  Seventh  Grade  in 
the  Practice  School,  Cullowhee  State  Normal  School.  Cullowhee,  North  Caro- 
lina. 1924-'2.~»:  Instructor  of  Teaching  and  Supervisor.  Georgia  State  College 
for  Women.  1920-'28. 

GRANT,    ELIZABETH   ANN,    B.S.,   Instructor   in   Art. 
Student    Georgia    State    College    for    Women.    Normal    Diploma.    1924.    and    B.S. 
in  Education.   1920:    Student    Assistant    in    Teaching,   ibid..   19l'4-,20:    Instructor 
in    Art.   ibid..    1926-28. 
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IRELAND,   MARY   JOYCE    BANKS 
in   Physical   Education. 


(Mrs.    W.    E.),    B.S.,    Instructor 


Student    Georgia   state  College   for    Women.    .Normal    Diploma,   1924,   and    B.S., 

1928;     student     University     of    Wisconsin,     Summer     Session,     1928;     Student     Al 

Hi stan t,  Georgia  state  College  for  Women,  1924- '28,  and  Instructor  in  Physical 
Education,    1928-28. 


MAGGIE    M.,    B.S.,    Instructor    in    Teaching   and    Super- 


JENKINS, 
visor. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Normal  Diploma.  1915,  and  B.S. 
in  Education.  Summer  Session.  1928;  student  Summer  Sessions,  Ibid.  1917, 
1918;  student  Summer  Sessions.  University  of  Virginia,  1928;  Student  As 
sistant  in  the  Practice  School,  Georgia  state  College  for  Women.  1915-18; 
Teacher  in  the  Public  Schools.  Plains.  Georgia,  1918-'19;  Teacher  in  the 
Public  Schools.  Moultrie.  Georgia,  1919-'22;  Demonstration  Teaching,  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  Summer  Session. 
1924;  instructor  in  Teaching  and  Supervisor,  Georgin  State  College  for 
Women.   1922-'28. 


MOSS,    MARY    EUNICE,    B.S.,    Instructor   in   History. 

Student    Georgia    State    College    for    Women,    Normal    Diploma.    1925,    and    B.S. 
in    Education.    1927:    Instructor    in    History.    Ibid.,    1927-'28. 


Instructor  in  French  and  Latin 


REEVES,   JULIA  ANNETTE,  A.B. 
and   Critic. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  A.B.,  1927;  student  Assistant  in 
the  Hijrh  School  (French)  1928- '27;  Instructor  in  French  and  Latin.  Ibid., 
in   the   College  and   Critic  in   French  in  the   Peabody    High    School,  1927-'28. 

TAIT,  BLANCHE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Science  and  Critic. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Normal  Diploma.  1912:  student 
Teacbers  College,  Columbia  University,  Summer  Session,  1913;  student 
Training  School  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  New  York, 
summer.  191(5 :  student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Summer  Sessions, 
1924.  1925.  192(5,  and  B.S.  in  Education,  1927:  Student  Assistant  in  Peabody 
Practice  School,  ibid..  1912-13.  and  192.V27:  Secretary  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  ibid.,  1918-'18,  and  at  Brunswick.  Georgia,  1920-'22; 
Teacher  In  Public  Schools  of  Georgia,  l920-'22;  Instructor  in  Regional  In- 
stitute. Clarkesville.  Georgia,  summers.  1927.  and  1928;  Instructor  in  Teach- 
ing and  Critic.  Georffia  State  College  for  Women.  1918-15;  Instructor  In 
Science   and   Critic,    ibid..   1927-'28. 

TEAVER,  LORINE,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Student  Georgia  state  College  for  Women.  Normal  Diploma  in  Science.  1925, 
and  B.S.  in  General  Science.  1927:  Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  ibid., 
1925-'27;    Instructor    in    Chemistry,    ibid..    1927-'28. 

THAXTON,    FRANCES   MARGARET,   B.S.,    Instructor   in   Health. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Normal  Diploma  in  English,  1925, 
and  B.S.  in  Genera]  Science.  1927 ;  student  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Summer  Session.  1927:  Instructor  in  Biology  and  ( Miemist  ry.  Geor- 
gia State  College  for  Women,  second  semester.  1!»27:  Instructor  in  Health, 
ibid..    1927- '28. 
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TRAWICK,    JES'SIE,    B.S.,    Instructor   in    Chemistry. 
Slu dent    Georgia    State    College   for   Women,    Normal    Diploma.    1922.    and    B.S., 
11)24 ;   Instructor  in  Chemistry  and    Physics,   ibid.,  1924- 2.">:    Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry,   ibid.,   l!'"-7    (January   and    second   semester) -'28. 

WILLIAMS,  ALICE  ATWOOD   (Mrs.),  Instructor  in  Manual  Train- 
ing. 

Student  Georia  State  College  for  Women.  1901-'06;  student,  ibid.,  1919; 
Student  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women ;  student  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design.  1911-'12:  student  New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art,  Summer  Session,  1922-'23'24 :  graduate.  Paris  Ateliers,  Paris. 
Prance,  1924:  Assistant  in  Manual  Training.  1920-'21,  and  Instructor  in 
Manual   Training,    Georgia    State   College    for    Women,    1921-'28. 

FACULTY   IN    3IUSIC 

TUCKER,  ALICE  LENORE,  M.E.D.,  Professor  of  Music. 
Graduate  Edinboro  State  Normal  School.  Pennsylvania.  M.E.D. ;  graduate 
Chautauqua  Literary  Scientific  Circle,  Chautauqua,  New  York;  graduate 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston ;  student  Piano  under  Signor 
Giuseppe  Buonamici.  Florence,  Italy;  voice  work,  two  Summer  Sessions, 
Chautauqua.  New  York;  Teacher  Voice,  Blairsville  College.  Pennsylvania, 
1900:  Director  of  Music.  Edinboro  State  Normal  School.  Pennsylvania.  1901- 
'04;  Studio  Work  in  Voice  and  Piano,  Corry.  Pennsylvania.  1905-'06;  Direc- 
tor of  Music,  Piedmont  College.  Demorest.  Georgia.  1907:  Professor  of  Music, 
Georgia    State    College    for    Women,    1907-'28. 

ALLEN,    GERTRUDE   URBAN    (Mrs.    WT.    H.),   Assistant    Professor 

of  Pianoforte. 
Graduate  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music:  graduate  student  and 
Teacher,  special  Normal  Pianoforte  Department,  ibid.,  three  years;  Instruc- 
tor in  Music.  Berwick  School  for  Girls.  Wytheville.  Virginia:  Instructor  in 
Music.  Greensboro  College  for  Women,  North  Carolina :  Instructor  in  Music, 
Jilton  Seminary.  Jilton.  New  Hampshire:  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  Georgia 
State  College  for  Women.  1918-'25:  Assistant  Professor  of  Pianoforte,  ibid., 
1928. 

HINES,    NELLE    WOMACK    (Mrs.    E.    R.),    Assistant    Professor    of 
Pianoforte. 

Pupil  Alfredo  Barili:  pupil  John  Porter  Lawrence  (Leipsic):  student  Colum- 
tia  University,  Summer  Session:  Music  Diploma.  Georgia  State  College  for 
Women.  1900:  Instructor  in  Pianoforte,  ibid..  1900-'28:  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pianoforte,    ibid..    1928. 

HORSBRUGH,  BEATRICE  ELEANOR,  Assistant  Professor  of  Violin. 

Studied  at  conservatories  of  Hanover  and  Brussels  (Cesar  Thompson's  class), 
Petrograd.  Dresden.  Christiana,  New  York  with  Leopold  Auer.  of  whom  an 
authorized  pupil  :  chamber  music  under  T.  Terlins  Noble,  concert-master  of 
Brooklyn  Women's  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  under  Theodore  Spierlig : 
soloist  at  St.  Thomas  Church.  New  York,  and  with  teaching  clubs  of  that 
city:  recitals  in  London,  Milan.  Palermo.  Dresden.  Chicago.  New  York:  for 
four  years  Head  of  Violin  Department.  Illinois  Woman's  College.  Jackson- 
ville. Illinois:  for  five  seasons  Director  of  Music.  Camp  Kiniya  (music 
ramp  for  girls).  Milton.  Vermont:  Instructor  in  Violin.  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege  for    Women.   1920-28:    Assistant   Professor    of   Violin,    ibid.,    1928. 

LONG,    HELEN    LANIER    GRANADE    (Mrs.    R.    E.),    Instructor    in 
Voice. 

Normal  Diploma  in  Commerce.  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  1919.  and 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Voice.  1921.  ibid.  :  Private  Studio.  Minedgeville, 
Georgia.  1921'22:  Instructor  in  Voice.  Georgia  State  College  for  Women, 
192.", -'28. 

LOINGINO.  HELEN  MAXWELL  (Mrs.  L.  P.).  Instructor  in  Voice. 
Graduate  Georgia  Militarv  College.  Diploma.  1908;  student  Georgia  State 
College  for  Women.  Music  Certificate,  1921:  student  International  School  of 
Music.    Boston.    Massachusetts.    Summer    Session.    1912:    student    in    Voice   under 
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William  Lincoln  Whitney,  New  York  City,  1922;  student  Georgia  Btate  Col- 
lege for  Women,  1022;  Instructor  In  Voice,  Private  studio.  Milledgeville, 
Georgia,  1910-11;  Instructor  Georgia  Military  College,  Voice  Department, 
1011  '12;  Instructor  Gordon  Institute.  BarnesviUe,  Georgia,  Voice  Depart- 
ment, Public  s.iiool  Music;  instructor  ku  Voice,  Georgia  State  college  for 
Women.    10a 

McCLURE,   FANNIE    VIRGINIA,    Instructor    in    Pionaforte. 

Graduate  Pianoforte  Edinboro  state  Normal.  Edinboro,  Pennsylvania;  stu- 
dent Chorus  W(»rk  under  Alfred  Hallman.  Chautauqua,  New  York:  student 
in  Pianoforte  under  Signor  Giuseppe  Buonamici,  Florence,  Italy:  Instructor 
in  Pianoforte  Edinboro  state  Normal  School,  Edinboro,  Pennsylvania:  Super- 
visor of  Public  School  Music.  Training  School.  Edinboro  State  Normal: 
studio  work  in  Pianoforte.  Corry.  Pennsylvania:  Supervisor  of  Public  School 
Music.  Baldwin  County.  Georgia.  1020-*24;  Instructor  in  Pianoforte.  Georgia 
state   College   for    Women.    10O7-'OO    and    1020-"28. 

MEADOWS,    MAY,   Mus.B.,   Instructor  in   Public   School   Music. 
Graduate    Louisiana    Polvtechnic    School.    1011;    student    Cincinnati    Conserva- 
tory   Of    Music.    1!»17 -1(.».    and    Summer    Sessions.    1011,    1!»14.    1018,    1026;    graduate, 

New    York    School    Of    Music    and    Art.    1022;    student     Institute    01    Musical    Art, 

l021-'22;  student  Columbia  University,  Summer  Session.  i!fj'_»:  graduate 
Louisiana  state  University.  Mus.B.,  1025;  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music, 
Paducah,  Kentucky.  1022-'24 :  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music  Demon- 
stration School,  Louisiana  state  University,  1024-'25;  Supervisor  of  Public 
School  Music.  Jackson,  Mississippi,  1025-'27;  Instructor  of  Public  School 
Music  and    Supervisor,    Georgia    state   College   for    Women.    1027-'28. 


FACT  MY   OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  COLLEGE    EXTENSION 

DUGGAN,    SARAH    MELL,    A.B.,    Extension    Worker. 

A.B.,  Bessie  Tift  College;  student.  Summer  Session.  University  of  Tennessee; 
student  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  tvfc»  summer  sessions  and 
(•no  half-year;  teacher  in  rural  schools  and  city  grammar  schools  of  Geor- 
gia;    Principal     West     Griffin     Grammar     School:     Instructor     in     Education, 

Mercer  University,  Summer  (second  Session  I.  1027;  Instructor  in  Education. 
Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Summer  Session.  1027;  Extension  Worker, 
l<»22-'28. 

HEARN,    FRANCES    REBECCA.    Extension    Worker. 

Student  Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Normal  Diploma  in  Domestic 
Science,  1018;  student.  Columbia  University,  Summer  Session,  1010;  student, 
Georgia  State  College  for  Women.  Summer  Session.  1023;  Assistant  in  De- 
partment of  Domestic  Science,  ibid..  1018-'21  :  Teacher  Home  Economics, 
Moultrie  (Ga.)  Public  Schools.  .January.  1023-'24;  Extension  Worker.  Geor- 
gia   State    College   for    Women.    1028- October    15,    1!>27.     Resigned. 

LANE,    CARO,    B.S.,    A.M.,    Extension    Worker. 

Stud. 'lit  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Normal  Diploma,  1018;  advanced 
B indent,  ibid..  1015-*18;  student.  University  of  Virginia.  Summer  Sessions. 
1014  and  11)15:  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  Summer  Session.  1018; 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Summer  Session.  1020;  Columbia  University,  Siim- 
i  ier  Session.  1021  :  Harvard  University,  Summer  Session.  1022;  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers.  Summer  Quarter,  1028;  completed  work  for  B.S. 
Degree,  summer  of  1028,  conferred  by  the  Georgia  state  College  for  Women, 
in  June.  1024;  graduate  student  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  A.M., 
1024;  Teacher  Public  Schools.  Baldwin  County.  101S-'14;  Teacher  Shop  Work. 
Millen  (Ga.)  High  School,  1014-,15;  Teacher  Industrial  Work.  Conyers  (Gal 
High  School,  1018-*17;  Teacher  Domestic  Science.  Winder  (Ga.)  High  School, 
1017-'18;  Instructor  in  Education  and  Health.  Georgia  State  <  ollege  for 
Women,    Summer    Session.     1!»24  :     Extension    Worker,    ibid..    1018-f28. 

PARKER,   ANNIE   LURLINE. 

Student      GeOrgiS      State     College     fo 

University    of    California.    Summei 
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Columbia  University,  Summer  Session,  1918:  student  George  Peabody  College 
Cor  Teachers.  Summer  and  Winter  Sessions.  1921-'22:  B.S..  Georgia  State 
College  for  Women,  1922:  graduate  student  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers.  A.M..  1925:  Instructor  in  Teaching  and  Physical  Education.  Geor- 
gia State  College  for  Women.  1913-'18:  Instructor  in  Health  and  Sociology. 
Ibid..  Summer  Sessions.  1927-'28:  Instructor  in  Health  Education,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  Summer  Sessions,  1925  and  1926;  Extension 
Worker.    Georgia    State    College    for    Women.    l!H8-'28. 

OFFICERS    OF    SUPERVISION    OF    DORMITORIES,     BUILDINGS 

AJJTD   GROUNDS 

MRS.   J.   M.   BATES,    Matron  in  the   Mansion   Dormitory,   February, 

1927-'28. 

MRS.  ETHEL  COMBS  BEAMAN,  Matron  in  Ennis  Hall,  19  23-'28; 
Head   Matron,   February   1927-'28. 

MRS.  MARTHA  CHRISTIAN,  Matron  in  Parks  Hall,  192  6-June 
1927;  Matron  in  Home  House  Dormitory,  summer,  1928;  As- 
sistant Housekeeper,  Terrell  Hall,  1927-'28. 

MISS  NORA  CONE,  Matron  in  Atkinson  Hall,  1921-'28. 

MRS.   J.  M.   HALL,  Housekeeper  in  Atkinson  Hall,    1926-'2s. 

MRS.  L.  A.  KEY,  Matron  in  Terrell  Annexes  B  and  C,  1924-'28. 

MRS.   A.  J.   KISER,  Matron  in  Terrell  Hall,    19  2  6. 

MRS.  M.  M.  MARTIN,  Matron  in  Home  House,  Dormitory,  1925-'26, 
and  in  Terrell  Annex  A,  1928.  Normal  Diploma  and  Com- 
mencement  Reader,    Georgia   State   College   for  Women,   1904. 

MRS.  EFFIE  M.  PIERRATT,  Housekeeper  in  the  Mansion  Dorm- 
itory,   1924-'28. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  NAYLE  THOMAS,  R.N.,  Head  Nurse  in  the 
College   Infirmary,    1913-'28. 

GEORGE   MADISON  KEMP,    College   Engineer. 

BENJAMIN  C.   WARD,  Night  Watchman  to  the  College. 

W.  T.  LUNDY,  Night  Watchman  to  the  College. 

THE    COLLEGE 

This  College  is  the  State  College  for  Women.  It  was  created 
by  a  special  act  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  in  the  summer'  of  18  89. 
The  bill  for  its  establishment  was  introduced  into  the  lower  house 
of  the  Legislature  by  Hon.  W.  Y.  Atkinson,  then  a  representative 
from  Coweta  county,  and  afterwards  for  two  terms  Governor  of  the 
state.  He  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  College 
from  its  foundation  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1889.  He  was 
succeeded  in  this  office  by  the  Hon.  F.  G.  DuBignon,  by  Col.  James 
M.  DuPree,  by  the  Hon.  T.  E.  Atkinson,  and  by  Chief  Justice  Rich- 
ard Brevard  Russell. 

The  first  president  of  the  College  was  Dr.  J.  Harris  Chappell. 
who   held   the   office   from    1890    to    1905,   a   term    of   fifteen   years. 
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He  was  succeeded  upon  his  death  by  the  then  acting  president, 
Dr.  Marvin  McTyeire  Parks,  who  served  continuously,  save  for  an 
interruption  of  eleven  months  (August  1.  1922,  to  June  30,  1923), 
while  acting  as  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  until  his  untimely 
death  on  December  29,  192  6,  a  term  of  twenty-two  and  one-half 
years.  Dr.  Jasper  Luther  Beeson,  who  had  served  as  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  College  from  August  1,  1922,  to  June  30,  1923,  was 
made  Acting  President  and  has  served  as  such  since  January  3, 
1927. 

The  work  of  the  College,  from  the  beginning  when  the  founda- 
tions were  well  laid,  has  been  full  of  vital  energy.  The  growth  of 
the  institution,  especially  in  more  recent  years,  in  numbers  and 
influence  throughout  the  State  has  been  very  rapid,  until  it  nas 
become  one  of  the  three  leading  state  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  Georgia.  To-day  the  institution  is  crowded  far  beyond  its 
capacity;  and  for  several  years  it  has  been  able  to  admit  Less  than 
half   of   the   new  students    who   have   applied    for   admission. 

The  College  has  remained  firm  to  its  ideal  and  purpose  as  a 
woman's  college  and  is  striving,  without  sacrificing  the  realization 
of  the  noblest  culture,  to  fit  young  women  for  proper  home-mak- 
ing, for  teaching  and  other  educational  and  vocational  pursuits, 
and  for  taking  their  proper  part  in  intellectual,  social  and  political 
activities. 

The  Georgia  State  College  for  Women  is  a  member  of  the  follow- 
ing associations: 

1.  The    Association    of    Georgia    Colleges. 

2.  The  American  Association  of  Teachers'  Colleges  (Classifica- 
tion A). 

3.  The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States. 

4.  Southern    Association   of    Colleges    for    Women. 

5.  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

ORGANIZATION 

• 

The  Georgia  State  College  for  Women  maintains,  besides  the  Di- 
vision of  College  Extension  and  the  Summer  School,  two  subordin- 
ate units  of  organizations,  which  pursue  definite  lines  of  work  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  several  aims  and  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion as  a  whole.  These  units,  each  under  its  own  dean,  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  offering  the  A.B.  and  the 
B.S.   degrees. 

2.  The  Teachers'  College,  including  the  School  of  Education  and 
the  School  of  Home  Economics,  each  offering  the  B.S.  degree.      The 
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Teachers'    College   also    offers    two-year   college    courses   leading   to 
Normal  Diplomas. 

In  1917  the  College  for  the  first  time  conducted  a  Summer 
School.  Since  then,  the  Summer  School  has  become  an  annual 
feature  and  enrolls  at  each  session  eight  hundred  or  more  pupils. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

For  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  a  candidate  must  graduate 
from  an  approved  four-year  ihigh  school  with  subjects  amounting  to 
fifteen  (15)  units,  each  representing  "a  year's  study  in  any  subject 
in  a  secondary  school  constituting  approximately  a  full  year's  work." 
It  is  assumed  that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  at  least  thirty- 
six  weeks,  that  a  recitation  is  at  least  forty  minutes  in  length,  and 
that  the  study  is  pursued  four  or  five  periods  a  week.  All  ap- 
plicants who  have  not  properly  certified  credits,  will  be  required  to 
take  entrance  examinations  over  work  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  en- 
trance  requirements. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  GRADUATION 

la  order  to  receive  a  degree  from  the  College,  the  candidate  must 
complete  one  hundered  and  thirty-two  (132)  semester  hours  of 
college  work,  which  must  both  fulfill  the  requirements  for  majors 
and  minors  and  include  the  specific  subjects  prescribed  for  the 
degree  in  question.  At  least  one  year  should  be  spent  in  residence. 
Each  candidate  for  a  degree  is  further  required  to  present  a  thesis 
on  some  subject  or  problem  related  to  the  field  of  major  study. 
The  College  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  a  degree  from  any  stu- 
dent deficient  in  her  record  of  conduct  or   deportment. 

For  additional  and  fuller  information  regarding  both  the  re- 
quirements of  admission  and  graduation,  one  should  consult  the 
catalogue  of  the  College. 
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Session  begins  Thursday,  September  6,  192S,   and  continues  nine 
months.      It    is   divided   into    three  terms. 

1928 

Classification  of  Students__Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  4,  5 

First   Term    Ends Wednesday,    November    2S 

Second    Term    Begins , Thursday.    November    29 

1929 

Second    Term    Ends Wednesday,    March    6 

Third    Term    Begins Thursday,    March    7 

Third    Term    Ends Wednesday,    May    29 

Baccalaureate    Sermon Sunday,    May    26 

Commencement   Day Wednesday,    May   29 

Christmas   Holidays 

Begin    Wednesday,    December    19.    1928;    End    Wednesday,    January 
2,    1929. 

BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES  AND  OFFICERS 

B.   S.   MIDLER,   Columbus,   Ga President 

Members    ex-officio 

Governor  L.    G.   Hardman    Atlanta,  Ga. 

State    Superintendent    of   Schools,    M.    L.    Duggan Atlanta,   Ga. 

Chancellor,  University  of  Georgia,  Charles  M.  Snelling__Athens,   Ga. 

Members-at-L/arge 

Mrs.   W.   W.   Stark Commerce,   Ga. 

Mrs.  J.  E.   Hayes Montezuma,   Ga. 

Members    City    of   Athens 

H.    Abit  Nix 1 Athens,   Ga. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ashton  White Athens,   Ga. 

Members  Representing  Trustees  of  University   of  Georgia 

Judge    Loyd    Cleveland Griffin,  Ga. 

H.    J.    Rowe Athens,  Ga. 

Howell    Erwin Athens,  Ga. 
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Members    Representing    Congressional    Districts 

First  District,  Joseph  W.  Smith Rjeidsville,  Ga. 

Second  District,  W.  V.  Custer Bainbridge,  Ga. 

Third  District,  J.  M.  Collum Americus,  Ga. 

Fourth  District,  B.  S.  Miller Columbus,  Ga. 

Fifth  District,  Mrs.  Howard  McCall Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sixth    District,    A.    R.    Willing-ham Macon,  Ga. 

Seventh  District,   Mrs.   Annie  Freeman   Johnson Rome,  Ga. 

Eighth  District,  S.  B.  Yow Lavonia,  Ga. 

Ninth   District,    L.    M.    Brand Lawrenceville,  Ga. 

Tenth  District,    Mrs.   Ira   E.    Farmer Thomson,  Ga. 

Eleventh  District,  Jerome  Crawley Waycross,  Ga. 

Twelfth  District,  H.  L.  D.  Hughes Danville,  Ga. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

G.    A.    Mell Athens,   Ga. 

OFFICERS  AND  FACULTY 

CHAS.    M.    SNELLING Chancellor    Ex-Officio 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia 

JERE   M.   POUND,  A.B.,   DL.D President 

MISS    EMMIE    JONES Bookkeeper 

A.    RHODES' Business    Manager 

H.     B.     RITCHIE Dean 

MRS.  H.   C.   DOOLITTLE Registrar 

G.  A.   MELL Secretary  and  Treasurer 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  A.  ALEXANDER,  A.M.,  Expression;  Assistant  in 

English. 
MISS   AVA  E.  ALLEN,  A.B.,   Critic   Teacher. 
MISS   FRANCES   RANDOLPH   ARCHER,  Librarian. 
MRS.  J.  W.  BAILEY,  Assistant  in  Piano  Department. 
MISS  BESS  M.   BAIRD,   A.M.,   Household  Arts. 
W.   S.   BECKWITH,  A.M.,   Mathematics. 
MRS.  MARGARET  HARRIS  BLAIR,  B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Household 

Arts  Department. 
MRS.  W.  E.  BROACH,  B.S.H.E.,  Assistant  Household  Arts. 
PETER  F.   BROWN,  A.M.,   English. 
MI^S  BERNICE  BURROUGH,  B.S.,  Assistant,  Art. 
MISS   MANITA  BULLOCH,   Assistant,   Oratory. 
MISS   IRIS   CALLAWAY,    B.S.,   M.A.,   Assistant,   Mathematics. 
MRS.    LENA  CHANDLER,   Housekeeper. 
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MISS    XKLLIE    COLBERT.    .Matron.    Gilmer    Hill. 

MRS.   A.    J.    CQNYERS,    Trained   Nurse. 

W,   L.  COOKSEY,  Farm  Superintendent. 

.MISS  DAISY  DRAKE,  A.B.,  Critic  Teacher. 

MISS    LOUISE    DRAKE,    B.S?.,    Health. 

MISS    MARIE    DUMAS,   A.B.,    Critic   Teacher. 

M.    D.   DUNLAP,   M.A.,   Economics  and   Sociology. 

DAVID  L.    EARNEST,   A.M.,    Science. 

MRS.    AGNES    EBERHARDT,    Piano. 

MISS   LAURA  ELDER,    Teacher   Rural    School. 

MRS.   W.    H.  ELLIOTT,   Critic  Teacher. 

MISS  DOROTHY  FARGASON,  A.B.,  English,  G.  S.  T.   C.  Academy. 

MISS  LOUISE  GLASS,  B.S.,  Assistant,   Science  Department. 

MISS    EDITH    GUILL,    Assistant,    Department    Physical    Education. 

MISS   BILLIE  HERRING,  A.B.,  Assistant,  English. 

MISS   IRMA  HICKS,  B.S.,  Assistant,  Household  Arts. 

MISS   KATE    E.    HICKS,    Principal    Elementary   School. 

MISS    ROBERTA    HODGSON,    M.A.,    Political    Science    and    Govern- 
ment. 

MIS3    ANNIE    MAE    HOLLIDAY,    Art. 

MISS*  MARY  H.   IRWIN,   B.S.,  Science,   G.   S.  T.  C.   Academy. 

MISS   JULIA    KING,  A.B.,   Assistant,   Librarian. 

MISS   ELVA    R.   KLEIST,    B.S.,  Assistant,   Household    Arts. 

MR3.  MAGGIE  LAMBDIN,  Matron,  Bradwell  Hall. 

MISS    A.DA  LAW,   B.S.,  Assistant,  English   Department. 

MISS   ANNIE   LINTON,  Assistant,   Art. 

MISS    ANNIE    V.    MASSE Y,    Principal,    G.    S.    T.    C.    Academy. 

MISS    MOINA   MICHAEL,    Y.    W.    C.    A.    Secretary;    Matron   Winnie 
Davis  Hall. 

MRS.    PEARL   C.    MOON,    B.S.,   Assistant,    Household   Arts. 

MISS  RHODA  PERMENTER,   A.M.,  History. 

H.  B.   RITCHIE,  A.M.,  Education. 

MISS    IDA   POUND,   A.B.,   Critic  Teacher. 

MISS   ETHEL  M.   SCOTT,   B.Ped.,   Critic  Teacher. 

E.    S.    SELL,   M.S.Agr.,   Agriculture. 

MISS1  FLORENCE  SIMPSON,  A.B.,   Mathematics.   Latin.  G.   S.  T.   C. 
Academy. 

MISS  JENNIE   BELLE   SMITH,   Public   School  Musi.-. 

J.    H.    SIMS,   Engineer. 

MISS   HELEN   SPROUT,   Latin   and   Creek. 
MISS   LURA   B.    STROXC.    Physical    Education. 
MISS    MARY    STRAHAN.    A.B.,    Modern    Languages. 

RALPH    THAXTON.    A.M..    Modern    Langun: 
MISS   CAROLYX   VANCE,    B.L.I.,   Oratory. 
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MISS   ALICE   WALKER,    A.B.,   Assistant,    English   Department. 
MISS   SARA  WEBB,    Ph.B.,    Assistant,   Department   of    Education. 
MISS    MABEL    MANNING   WEDGE,    B.M.,    Voice. 
MISS   FLORENE    YOUNG,   A.M.,    Assistant,   Department   of   Educa- 
tion. 
MISS    MAE   ZEIGLER,    A.M.,    Assistant,   Department   of   Education. 

HISTORICAL 
The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia  donated  to  the  State 
the  building  known  as  Rock  College  and  from  six  to  ten  acres  of 
land  contiguous  thereto,  together  with  the  late  George  R.  Gilmer 
fund.  Under  the  condition  of  Governor  Gilmer's  will,  this  sum 
must  be  used  to  train  teachers  in  the  elementary  branches  of  an 
English  education  only.  The  condition  attached  to  these  gifts 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  was  that  the  State  should  establish 
at  Rock  College  a  Normal  School  for  the  education  and  training 
of   teachers    for   the   rural   schools. 

An  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  in  1891: 
"To  establish,  organize  and  maintain  a  State  Normal  School 
as  a  branch  to  the  University,  to  appropriate  money  for  the  same, 
and  for  other  purposes."  This  Act  received  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  October  21,  1891.  By  the  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
State  received  from  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  as  a  donation 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Normal  S'chool,  the  building 
known  as  Rock  College  and  a  tract  of  land  of  not  less  than  six 
nor  more  than  ten  acres  upon  which  the  college  building  stood, 
lying  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Athens,  Ga.  The  Act 
also  provided  for  a  Normal  School  Commission,  consisting  of  the 
State  School  Commissioner,  Who  should  be  the  Chairman,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  "three  citizens  of  Georgia,  ex- 
perienced in  teaching,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor." 
REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 

1.  Only  graduates  of  the  four  year  accredited  high  schools  of 
Georgia  and  other  states  are  admitted  without  examinations.  Such 
students  must  offer  not  fewer  than  fifteen  units.  Applicants  who 
are  not  graduates  of  acredited  high  schools  must  stand  examina- 
tions in  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  either  Science  or 
Latin. 

2.  Of  the  fifteen  units  rquired  for  admission,  the  following  are 
prescribed: 

English 3  units 

Mathematics 2Y2  units 

History    2  units 

Latin  or  Science 2  units 

Total 9V2    units 
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3.  The  remaining  5%  units  may  be  offered  in  any  subject  ac- 
cepted for  graduation  by  an  accredited  high  school,  but  not  more 
than  two  of  these  may  be  offered  in  vocational  subjects. 

4.  Applicants  for  admission  from  other  colleges  must  send  in  a 
copy  of  their  college  records  when  they  file  their  applications  for 
admission.  Credit  will  be  given  for  all  college  courses  that  are  the 
equivalents  of  those  required  for  graduation  from  the  Georgia  State 
Teachers  College. 

ART   CIRRK  ULVM    (B.S.) 

Freshman 

Hours 

Art   1,   2,   3 — Art   Structure;    Freehand  Drawing    3 

Art   4,   5,   6 — Mechanical  Drawing;    Art  History 3 

English   1,   2 — Rhetoric  and  Composition:    Classical  Mythology..   3 
Education   1,    2,   3,   or    4 — General   Psychology;    Principles;    Prin- 
ciples in  Primary  Grades  or  Principles  in  Elementary  Grades   3 

Public  School  Music  2 — Music  for  the  Grades k. 3 

French  1  or  Spanish  1 3 

Health    1    1 

Physical   Education   1    2 

18 

Sophomore 

Hours 

Art   11,    12,    13 — Drawing   and   Color;    Historic    Ornament 3 

Art   14,   15,    16 — Applied   Design;    Woodwork;    Home   Furnishing   3 
Education    11    or    12,    13,    14 — Principles   in    Primary    Grades   or 
Principles  in  Elementary  Grades;    Psychology  of  Childhood; 

Psychology  and   Treatment  of   Exceptional   Children 3 

Education    15,    16,    17 — History   of   Education    to    1800;    History 

of    Modern    Education;     School    Management 3 

History   10.   11,    12 — European  History 3 

Household   Arts    14,    15 — Physiology  and    Family   Health;    Nutri- 
tion        3 

Health    2    1 

Physical   Education    2 

18 

Junior 

Hours 

Art  21,   22,   23 — Drawing  and  Painting 3 

Art  27,  28,  29 — Bookbinding;   Leatherwork;   Pottery 3 

Science     21 — Biology     3 

English  21,  22 — The  Novel;    The  Essay 3 

Social  Science   25 — 'Sociology 3 

Agriculture   21,    22 — Poultry;    Landscape   Gardening 3 

18 
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Senior 

Hours 

Art  31,   32,   33 — Advanced  Drawing  and  Painting 3 

Art   34,    3  5,    3  6 — Practice  Teaching;    Art   Education    3 

Art  3  7,   3  8,  39 — Art  History;    Art  Appreciation 3 

Education    33 — Adolescence 1 

Household'  Arts  3  5 — Hygiene  of  Childhood  and  Adolescence 2 

Social  Science   3  5 — Principles  of  Economics   3 

English    31 — Development   of   the   Drama    3 

18 

EDUCATION   CURRICULUM    (A.B.) 

Freshman 

Hours 
Education    1,   2,   and    3    or    4 — 'General   Psychology:    Introductory 
Prin.:     Prin.    in    Primary    Grades,    or    Prin.    in    Elementary 

Girades    3 

English   1,   2 — Rhetoric  and   Composition:    Classical  Mythology- _    3 

Music  P.   S.   1 — Music  for  the  Grades 3 

History  1,  2,  3 — History  of  Modern  Europe 3 

Mathematics  1,  2  or  Natural  Science  1:  Trigonometry  and  Analy- 
tical Geometry  or  Inorganic  Chemistry 3 

Latin  1,  2  or  French  1  or  Spanish  1  or  German  1 — Horace  and 
Livy  or  Elementary  French  or  Elementary  Spanish  or  Ele- 
mentary   German    3 

Health   1 — Principles  of  Health   Education 1 

Physical   Education 2 


18 


Sophomore 


Education  11  or  12  and  13,  14 — Prin.  in  Primary  Grades  or 
Prin.  in  Elementary  Grades  and  Psychology  of  Childhood, 
Psychology   and   Treatment   of  Exceptional   Children 3 

Education  15,  16,  17 — History  of  Education  to  1800,  History  of 
Modern  Education,   School  and   Class   Management 3 

English  11,  12 — El.  and  Kinds  of  Literature,  The  Short  Story 3 

History  11,  12,  13 — or  Music  11:  American  History  or  Music 
for    Grades     3 

Mathematics  11,  12  or  Natural  Science  11:  Calculus,  Algebra 
or    Physics    3 

Latin  11,  12  or  French  11  or  Spanish  11  or  German  11:   Plautus 

and  Terence  or  Int.  French  or   Int.  Spanish 3 

Health  11 — Teaching  Methods 1 

Physical    Education    11     2 

Education    11C,    12C — Practice    Teaching,    Confer- 
ence   (Elective)    3 

18 
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Junior 

Hours 
Education  21,  22,  23      Ed.  Pay.  Part   1:   Ed.  Pay.  Pan  2;   Meas.__   3 

English    21,    22.    23 — Eng.    Lit.:    Dev.    of    Novel;    Eng.    Essay 3 

Social  Science  21.  22.   23 — Ethics;   Juv.   Delin.;    Rural  Soc.  Prob.    3 

History    21.    22,    23 Latin    Amer.;     Brit.    Emp.:     World    Hist. 

Mathematics    21 — Dif.    and    Int.    Calculus 

Education  24.  25.  26 — Jun.  H.  S\ ;   Curriculum;  Extra  Cur.  Ac.__    3 

Natural    Science    21    or    22 — Biology   or   Inorg.    Chemistry 

Music,  P.  S. — Music  for  High   School 

Health    21 — Health    Projects 

Physical    Education    21 — Courses    Listed 

Education  24-26  or  27-29 — Jun.  H.  S.;   Cur.;    Ex.  Cur.;   or  Rural 

Education 3 

Latin  21;   French  21;   Spanish  21 — Courses  Listed 
Political  Science   21 — Int.   Relations  and  World  Politics 
Agriculture    21.   22 — Poultry;    Landscape   Gardening 3 

18 
Senior 

Hours 

Education   31,   32,    33 — Admin.;    Super.;    Psy.  of  Adol. 3 

Education  34.   3  5  or  3  6.   37   and   38 — Pri.   Meth.   or  Sec.  Ed.  and 

Pr.    Teh.    8 

English  31  or  32 — Devel.  of  Drama  or  Dra.  Production 3 

Social    Science    31,     32,    33 — Rural     Ec;     Marketing;     Money    and 

Bank 3 

History  31,  32,   33 — Amer.   Rev.;   Sec.  and  Recon.;    Recent  U.   S. 
Mathematics  31,  32 — Ana.  Geom.;   Differential  Eq. 
Music,  P.  S.   31 — High   School  Har..  Theory  and  Cho. 

Agriculture   31,  32 — Econom.   Geog. ;    Mat.  and   Meth.   Ag 3 

Latin  31,  French   31,  Spanish   31 — Courses  Listed 

Natural  Science  31,  32 — Phys.  Chem.;  Tex.  Chem. 

Political    Science    31 — Survey    Gov.    Policy 

Physical   Education   31 — Courses  Listed 

English     32 — Dramatic     Production    __ 3 

Constitution — U.  S.  and  Georgia 1 

18 
ENGLISH  CURRICULUM    ( A.B.) 

Freshman 

Hours 
English  1  and  2:  Rhetoric  and  Composition:  Classical  Mythology  3 
English    3 — Public    Speaking 3 

Education  1,  2,  and  3  or  4 — Psychology.  Intermediate  Principles, 

Principles  in  Primary  Grade  or  Principles  in  Elementary  Grades   3 
Latin    1    and    2 — Horace    and    Livy;    or    French    1:    Elementary 

French;   or  Spanish   1:    Elementary  Spanish  __ 3 

Mathematics    1    and    2 — Trigonometry   and    Analytical    Geometry; 

or  Science  1:    Inorganic  Chemistry 3 

Public   School  Music   1 — 'Music   for  Grades   I-IV 3 

Health  1 — Principles  of  Health  Education 1 

Physical   Education    2 

18 
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Sophomore 

Hours 
English  11  and  12 — Elements  and  Kinds  of  Literature,  The  Short 
Story   __ 3 

English    13 — Public   Speaking 1 3 

Education  11  or  12,  13,  14 — Principles  in  Primary  or  Elementary 
Grades;  Psychology  of  Childhood;  Psychology  and  Treat- 
ment of  Exceptional  Child 3 

Education  15,  16.  17— History  of  Education  to  18y0;  History 
of  Modern  Education;    School  Management 3 

Latin  11  and  12 — Plautus  and  Terence;  or  French  12:  Inter- 
mediate French;    or  Spanish   12:    Intermediate  Spanish 3 

History  11,  12,  and  13 — American  History;  or  Political  Science 
11:    Comparative  Government;    or  Social  Science  11,  12,   13: 

Economics     3 

Health    11 — Teaching  Methods 1 

Physical    Education     2 

18 

Junior 

Hours 

English  21 — Periods  in  English  Literature 3 

English   22   and  2  3 — The  Novel  and  The  Essay 3 

Latin  21,  22,  23 — Tacitus,  Pliny,  Sallust;  or  French  21:  Ad- 
vanced French;    or   Spanish   21:    Advanced   Spanis'h 3' 

History  21,  22,  23 — Latin  America,  British  Empire,  Contem. 
World  History;  or  Political  'S'cience  21:  Int.  Relations  and 
World  Politics;  or  Social  Science  21,  22,  23:  Ethics,  Juvenile 
Delinquency,    Rural    Social   Problems    3 

Library   Methods    3 

Science  21 — Biology;  or  Household  Arts  21  and  23:  Costume 
Design  and  Advanced  Clothing;  or  Art  Appreciation;  or 
Health    Projects;    or   Physical   Education 3 

18 
Senior 

Hours 

English   31 — Development  of  the  Drama 3 

English    32 — Dramatic    Production    3 

Education  3  7  and  3  8 — High  School  Methods  and  Practice  Teach- 
ing         3 

Education  3  3  and  English  3  3 — Psychology  of  Adolescence  and 
Methods  in  English 3 

Latin  31  and  32 — Juvenal  and  Lucretius;  or  French  31:  Ad- 
vanced French  or  Spanish  31:  Advanced  Spanish,  Composi- 
tion  and   Methods    3 

History  31,  32,  3  3 — U.  S.  History;  or  Political  Science  31;  In- 
dividual Conference;  or  Social  Science  31,  3  2.  33:  Rural 
Economics     3 
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FOREIGN    LANGUAGE    (TRKHihr.M     (  \.li.) 

Freshman 

Hours 
French  1 — Elementary  French  or  Spanish  1;  Elementary  Spanish    3 

English    1,   2— Rhetoric   and    Composition;    classic    Mythology 3 

Math.    1,   2 — Plane  Trigonometry;    Analytical   Geometry 3 

Public  School  Muisic   1 — -Music  for  Grades  I-IV 3 

Education  1,  2,  3 — General  Psychology;    Introductory  Principles; 

Principles   in    Primary   Grades 3 

Latin    1,    2 — Horace;    Livy  French    1 — Elementary    French 

Spanish    1 — Elementary    Spanish    History  1,   2,  3 — Modern  Europe 

Elect  one  Subject 3 

Physical   Education    2 

Health    1 — Principles    of    Heatlth    Education l 


18 
NOTE: — Those  students  who  offer  two  years  of  High  School 
French  or  High  S'chool  Spanish  will  take  French  11  or  Spanish  11. 
These  students  will  have  to  elect  an  extra  3  hour  course  in  the 
Senior  year  to  fulfill  the  required  number  of  hours  for  graduation. 
Students  following  this  course  must  have  a  Major  of  at  least  12 
hours  in  one  Modern  Language  and  a  Minor  of  at  least  6  hours  in 
another   language. 

Sophomore 

Hours 
French    11 — Intermediate    French;    or   Spanish    11 — Intermediate 

Spanish 3 

English    11,    12 — Elements  and   Kinds   of   Literature;    The    Short 

Story 3 

Education    12.    13.    14 — Principles   Elementary   Grades;     Psychol- 
ogy of  Childhood;   Psychology  and  Treatment  of  Exceptional 

Children    3 

Education  15,  16.   17 — History  of  Education  to  1800;   History  of 

Modern  Education;    School    Management    3 

History    11,    12,    13 — American    History 3 

Latin    11,    12 — Plautus;    Terence 

or 
Spanish    11 — Intermediate   Spanish 

or  Elect  One 3 

French    11 — Intermediate    French 

or 
Elective 

Physical    Education    2 

Health    2 — Teaching    Methods    1 

18 

Junior 

Hours 
French  21 — Advanced  French  or  Spanish  21 — Advanced  Spanish  3 
English  22,   23 — The  Novel  and  The  Essay 3 

Education   21,  22,   23 — Ed.   Psychology  Part  I  and  Part  II;   Edu- 
cational Tests  and   Measurements 3 

Latin   21,    22,   23 — Tacitus,    Pliny,   Sallust 
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French  21 — Advanced  French  or  Spanish  21;  Advanced  Spanish; 
or  French  2  2 — Elementary  French;  Spanish  22;  Elemen- 
tary   Spanish;     or    Sociology    3 

Science   21 — Biology    3 

Library  Science;  or  History  21,  22,  23 — Latin  America;  British 
Empire;    Contemporary   World    History    3 


18 
Senior 

Hours 
French  31 — Advanced  Composition;   Methods  and  Practice  Teaoh- 
ing;or   Spanish    31— Advanced   Composition,    Methods,    Prac- 
tice Teaching 3 

English   31 — Development  of  the  Drama 3 

Education  31,  32,  33 — School  Administration;  Supervision;  Psy- 
chology   of   Adolescence    3 

Latin  31,  32 — Juvenal  and  Lncretius 

French  31 — Advanced  Composition;  Methods,  Practice  Teach- 
ing; Spanish  31 — Advanced  Composition;  Methods,  Practice 
Teaching;    or  French   32 — Second   Year  French;    or    Spanish 

32 — Second   Year   Spanish;    or  Economics 3 

Fine  Arts  37,  38,   39 — Airt  History;   Art  Appreciation 3 

Elective     3 


18 
HOUSEHOLD  ARTS    CURRICULUM    (B.S.) 

Freshman 

Hours 

Household   Arts    2    and    3 — Principles    of    Cookery;    Principles    of 
Clothing 3 

Household  Arts  4 — Textiles 1 

Art  1   and    2 — Art   Structure 2 

Education    1,    2,    3,    or    4 — General    Psychology;    Introduction    to 
Principles;     Principles    in    Primary    Grades    or    Principles    in 

Elementary   Grades    3 

English  1  and  2 — Rhetoric  and  Composition;   Classical  Mythology   3 

Natural   Science   1 — Inorganic  Chemistry 3 

Public  School  Music  1 — Music  for  Grades  I-IV 3 

Health   1 — Principles   of   Health   Education 1 

Physical   Education 2 


18 
Sophomore 

Hours 
Household  Arts    12   and    13 — Home   Cookery   and    Table   Service; 

Clothing   Selection    and    Construction 3 

Household  Arts  14  and  15 — Physiology  and  Family  Health;  Nu- 
trition        3 

Household  Arts  16  and  17 — Family  Relations;  Home  Manage- 
ment     : 2 

Art  16 — Home  Furnishing 1 

Education  11  or  12  and  13,  14 — Principles  in  Primary  Grades 
or  Principles  in  Elementary  Grades;  Psychology  of  Child- 
hood;   Psychology  and  Treatment  of  Exceptional   Children- _    3 
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Education    15,    16    and    17 — History    of   Education    to    L800;    His- 
tory  of   Modern    Education;    School    Management 3 

English    11    and    12 — Elements   and    Kinds   of    Literature;    Short 

Story 3 

Health    11 — Teaching    Methods    1 

Physical    Education 2 


IS 
Junior 

Hours 
Household    Arts    24,    25    and    26 — History    and    Development    of 
Home    Economics;    Methods    in    Teaching    Home   Economics; 

Problems   in    Home    Economics    3 

Household  Arts  21  and  22 — Costume  Design;   Advanced  Clothing   3 

Natural    Science   22 — Organic    Chemistry 3 

Social    Science    25 — Principles    of    Sociology    3 

Agriculture  21  and  22 — -Poultry  and  Landscape  Gardening 3 

Elective:  English  22  and  23 — Development  of  the  Novel;  The 
English  Essay.  History  1,  2  and  3 — Modern  Europe;  Nat- 
ural Science  21 — Biology;  Art  27,  2  8  and  29 — Book  Bind- 
ing;   Leather  Work;    Pottery 3 


18 
Senior 

Hours 

Household  Arts   32  or  33 — Advanced  Cookery   or  Millinery 2 

Household  Arts   35 — Hygiene  of  Childhood  and  Adolescence..    2 
Household    Arts    34 — Dietetics    1% 

Natural   Science  32   or  33 — Physiological  Chemistry  or  Textile 

Chemistry i Wz 

Natural    Science    34 — Microbiology    2 

S'ocial  Science  35 — Principles  of  Economics 3 

Education    3  3    and    3  8 — Psychology    of    Adolescence;     Practice 

Teaching     3 

Elective:  Art  37,  38  and  39 — Art  History;  Art  Appreciation; 
History  11,  12,  13 — American  History;  English  31 — De- 
velopment of  the  Drama 3 

Constitution    1 


18 
MATHEMATICS,  SCIENCE  OR  LANGUAGE  CURRICULUM   (A.I?.) 

Freshman 

Hours 

Mathematics    1 — Plane    Trigonometry;     Analytic    Geometry 3 

Science  1 — Inorganic  Chemistry 
or 

Language  1 — French  1  or  Spanish  1  or  Latin  1  or  German  1 3 

Education  1,  2,  3,  or  4 — General  Psychology;  Introduction  to 
Principles  of  Teaching  Principles  in  Primary  Grades,  or 
Principles   in    Elementary    Grades % 

English  1,  2,  or  3 — Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Classical  My- 
thology;   Public  Speaking 3 

History   1.   2.    3 — Modern   European   History 3 
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Public  School   Music   1 — Music  for   Grades   I-IV 3 

Physical   Education  1    2 

Health    1 — Principles    of    Health    Education 1 

18 
Sophomore 

Hours 

Mathematics  11,  12 — Advanced  Algebra;  Introduction  to  Calculus   3 

Science    11 — Physics    3 

English  11,  12 — The  Elements  and  Kinds  of  Literature;  The 
Short    Story    3 

Education  11  or  12,  13,  14 — Principles  in  Elementary  Grades, 
or  Principles  in  Primary  Grades;  Psychology  of  Childhood; 
Psychology  and   Treatment   of   the   Exceptional   Child 3 

Education  15,  16,  17 — History  of  Education;  School  Manage- 
ment        3 

1  Language   11 — French   11,  or  Spanish   11,   or  Latin  11,   or   Ger- 

man 11; 
or 

2  English    13 — Public    Speaking 

or 

Political    Science    1 — Foundation    Survey    of   The    American    Gov- 
ernment 
or 

Public  School   Music  11 — Music  for  Grades  V-VII 3 

Physical    Education    11    2 

Health    11 — Methods   in   Health   Education 1 

IS 
Junior 

Hours 

Mathematics    21 — Differential   and    Integral    Calculus 3 

::  Mathematics  2  9 — Practice  Teaching  Junior  High  Sfcnool  Math- 
ematics        1 

Science   1,  or  22 — Inorganic  Chemistry;    or  Organic   Chemistry__    3 
Education  21,    23 — Educational  Psychology;    Tests   and  Measure- 
ments        2 

Social    Science    25 — Sociology    3 

4  Language  21,  or  22 — French  21.  or  Spanish  21,  or  German  21, 
or    Latin    21,    22,    23:     Or    French    2  2,    or    Spanish    2  2,     (or 

Latin   1,   2),   or  German   22 3 

Political   Science    1   or    11 — American    Government;    or    Compara- 
tive  Government; 
or 
Art   3,   5,    15 — Freehand  Drawing;    Mechanical   Drawing; 

or 
English   21,   or  22,  23 — Periods  in  English  Literature,   or  Devel- 
opment of  the  Novel;    The  English  Essay; 
or 

1A  continuation   of  Lanjiuajre  1   when  elected    in   Freshman   year. 
-  Those  permitted   to  take  21   hours    (Sophomore)    should   elect   English  13,   or 
Practice   Teaching. 

3  Practice  Teaching  must   he  in   Junior  and  Senior  High   School  Mathematics, 
and    under  the   superintendent   of  the   Department    of   Mathematics. 

4  A  second  Language  Requirement,   or  a   continuation   of  the  Sophomore  Re- 
quirement. 
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History    11,    12.    13    or    21,    22.    23  —  American    History    of    Latin 
America;    The   British    Empire;    Contemporary   World   History    .", 


Iff 

Senior 

Hours 

Mathematics  31,  3  2 — Advanced  Analytic  Geometry;  Elementary 
Differential    Equations    3 

Science   22.   21 — Organic  Chemistry;   or  Biology 
or 

Agriculture  31,  3  2 — Economic  Geography;  Methods  in  High 
School    Agriculture    3 

Mathematics  31,  32 — Review  and  Methods  in  Algebra  and  Ge- 
ometry __ 2 

"  Language  31,  or  32 — Advanced  French,  or  Spanish,  or  Latin, 
or  German  (Comp.  and  Methods);  or  Second  Year  French, 
or  Spanish,  or  Latin,  or  German 3 

Education  36,  37,  38"' — Secondary  Education;  General  Methods 
in   High   School;    Practice  Teaching"' 3 

Education    33 — Psychology   of   Adolescence 1 

English  31 — The  Drama 
or 

Social   Science   3  5 — Economics 
or 

History    11,     12.     13,    or     21,     22,     23 — American    History     (The 
American    Revolution;     Secession    and    Reconstruction;     Re- 
cent U.  S.  History);   or  Latin  America;   The  British  Empire; 
Contemporary  World  History 
or 

Political  S'cience  1.  or  11.  or  21 — Foundation  Survey  of  Ameri- 
can Government;  Comparative  Government;  International 
Relations   and   World    Politics    3 


18 

SCIENCE    AORICULTURE    CURRICULUM     (U.S.) 

Freshman 

Hours 

Science   1 — Inorganic   Chemistry 3 

English  1  and  2 — Rhetoric  and  Composition;   Classical  Mythology   3 
Mathematics  1  and  2 — Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry  or 

History  1,   2,  and  3 — 'Modern  Europe 3 

Public  School  Music  1 — Music  for  the  Grades 3 

French   1 — Elementairy  French;   or  Spanish.  1:    Elementary  Span- 
ish;   or  Latin  1  and  2:    Horace  and  Livy 3 

Education    1,    2,    3    or    4 — Psychology,    Intermediate    Principles, 
Principles   in   Primary   Grades,   or   Principles    in    Elementary 

Education 3 

Health    1 — Principles    of    Health    Education 1 

Physical   Education    2 

18 
5  The  Junior   Language   to   !><•   continued   through    Senior   year. 
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Sophomore 

Hours 

Science    2 — Physics    3 

Agriculture     11  and  12 — Agronomy  and  Dairying 3 

English    11    and    12 — Elements    and    Kinds    of    Literature,    Short 
Story 3 

French    2 — Intermediate    French;     or    Spanish     2:     Intermediate 
Spanish  or  Latin  11  and   12:    Platus  and  Terence 3 

Mathematics  11    and   12 — College   Algebra  and  Integral   Calculus 
or 

History  11,   12  and  13 — American  History 3 

Education    11,     12,     13     or    14 — Principles    in    Primary    Grades, 
Piinciples   in    Elementary    Grades,    Psychology   of    Childhood 

or  Psychology  and  Treatment  of  Exceptional  Cnilcl 3 

Health    2 — Teaching    Methods 1 

Physical   Education - 2 


18 

Students  expecting  to  teach  on  the  completion  of  two-years  work 
may   eleGt   practice   teaching   in  the   Sophomore   year. 

Junior 

Hours 

Science    21 — Oganic   Chemistry 3 

Science  22 — Biology 3 

Agriculture  21   and  22 — Poultry  and  Landscape  Gardening 3 

Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  25  and  26 — Art  Appreciation 3 

Economics  and  Sociology  21,  22  and  23 — Sociology 3 

Mathematics    21    and    2  9 — Differential   and    Integral    Calculus 

or 
History  21,  22  and   23 — Latin  America,   British   and   Contempor- 
ary World    History    3 

IS 

Senior 

Hours 

Science  34 — Geology :) 

Agriculture    31    and    32 — Economic    Geography    and    Methods    in 

High    School   Agriculture 3 

Economics  and  Sociology  31 — Economics 3 

Household  Arts  36 — Unit  Courses  in  Household  Arts 3 

Education  3  6,  37  and  3  8 — Secondary  Education,  General  Methods 

and    Practice   Teaching 3 

Mathematics  37,  3  8  and  39 — Review  and  Methods  in  Algebra  for 
High  Schools,  Review  and  Methods  in  Geometry  for  High 
Schools  and  Practice  Teaching  in  High  School  Mathematics, 
or 
History  31,  32  and  33 — American  Revolution,  Secession  and  Re- 
construction and  Recent  United  States  History 3 

Constitution    1 

18 
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SOCIAL    STIIUHS    CURRICULUM     (A.B.) 

Freshman 

Hours 

Education   1,   2,   3 — Principles  of  Teaching 3 

English   1 — Composition  and  Rhetoric 3 

Public  School  Music  2 — Music   for  the  Grades 3 

Sociology  1,   2,   3 — Elementary  Sociology 3 

Political    Science    1 — 'Foundation    Survey    of    American    Gov- 
ernment      3        9 

History   1,    2,    3 — Modern   Europe 3 

A    Foreign    Language    3 

Health   1 — Principles   of  Health   Education 2 

Physical   Education 1 

is 

Sophomore 

Hours 
Education    11,    12,    13 — Psychology    3 

Education    14,   15 — History   of  Education  and   Management 3 

English  11,   12 — Principles  of  Poetry  and  the  Short  Story_i 3 

Economics    11,    12,    13 — Elementary    Economics    3 

Political   Science — Comparative  Government 3        9 

History  11,  12,  13 — American  History 3 

A  Foreign  Language 3 

Constitution 1 

Health  11 — Health  Teaching 1 

Physical  Education   11    2 

IS 
Junior 

Hours 
Mathematics  1 — Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry  or  Science  3 
Education   22,    23,    24 — Educational   Psychology    (Tests   and 

Measurements)     3 

Sociology    21,    22,    23 — Advanced    Sociology    3 

History   21,    22,    23 — Latin   America;    British    Empire;    Con- 
temporary  World    History    3        6 

Political     Science    20 — International    Relations    ana    World 

Politics    3 

English    21 — Development   of   the   Novel 3 

or  3 

A  First  or   Second   Year   Social   Study 3 

A  Foreign  Language 3 

or  3 

A  First  or   Second   Year    Social   Study 3 

Total 18 

Senior 

Hours 
Education    33,    34,    35 — Practice   Teaching;    Secondary    Educa- 
tion and  High  School   Methods 3 

Agriculture    31 — Economic   Geography 3 

Economics   31,    32.   33 — Advanced   Economics 3 
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Political   Science — Individual   Conferences 3 

History  31,  3  2,  3  3 — American  Revolution;  Secession  and  Re- 
construction;  Recent  United  States  History 3        6 

English  31 — Development  of  the  Drama 

or  3 

A    Social    Study    3 

A  Foreign    Language    3 

or  3 

A    Social    Study    3 


18 


CERTIFICATE  COURSE 
First  Year 


Hours 

Education  1C  and  2C:   Psychology  foir  Teachers 3 

Education  1,   2,  and  3:   Principles  of  Teaching 3 

English  1C:   Compostion  and  Syntax 3 

Home  Economics;    Art  7:    Blackboard  Drawing;   Agriculture   1C: 

Methods  in  Elementary  Agriculture 3 

Mathematics   1C   and   2C:    Arithmetic   and   Algebra    Methods 3 

Public  School   Music 3 

Physical   Education 2 

Health     1 

Required 18 

Second  Year 

Hours 

Education  14  and  15:    History  of  Education  and  Management 3 

Education   16   and   17:    Practice  Teaching  and   Conference 3 

English  2C  and  3C:    Literature  for  Grades  and  American  Litera- 
ture    3 

Public    Speaking    1C:     Methods    for    Elementary    Grades,    Rural 

Sociology    and    Economics 3 

Science    2C:    Geography    3 

History  10,  2C,  and   3C:    United  States  and  Georgia 3 

Physical   Education 2 

Health 1 

Required 18 

TWO  YEAR  CERTIFICATE  COURSE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Prerequisite:    One  year  College  work. 

First  Year  Public  School  Certificate  Course 

Sophomore  Psychology 3 

Public   Speaking    3 

Sophomore  Education 3 

Public    School    Music    3 

Observation  and   Criticism 3 

History  of  Music 1 

Health 1 

Physical    Education    2 

Elective  Voice  or  Piano 3 
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Second  Year 

Hours 

Junior    Psychology    3 

Junior    Education    1 

Physical   Education 2 

Public   School   Music 3 

Observation   and   Practice   Teaching 3 

Study  of  Instruments;   Appreciation 3 

Harmony     2 

Organization   of  Glee   Clubs   and   Chorus;    with   Chorus   Conduct- 
ing       3 

Elective:   Voice  or  Piano. 

Candidate   must   be   able   to   play    moderately   difficult   piano   ac- 
companiment, and   must  have  at  least  one  year  of  vocal  study. 

Certificate  Course  in  Oratory 

First  Year 

Hours 

Education,    Psychology    1C,    2C    3 

Latin    1    or  History 3 

English    1C    3 

English  11,   12 3 

French    1    3 

Literary    Interpretation    2 

Oratory:    Recitals   and  Private   Lessons 2 

Expressive  Vocal   Technique 1 

EH  — 

g|  20 

CORRESPONDENCE    STUDY 


Genera]   Information 

The  Georgia  State  Teachers  College  offers  correspondence  to  those 
whose  duties  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  pursue  work  in 
residence.  These  courses  are  designed  for  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  professional  growth,  desire  guidance  or  wish  to  supplement 
their  training.  These  courses  are  prepared  by  the  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  and  are  given  in  the  class  rooms  of  the  several 
departments   during  the   regular   session. 

Nature   of  the  Work 

Each  course  shall  consist  of  as  many  lessons  as  the  instructor 
may  require.  Each  quarter  course  shall  approximate  a  minimum 
of  150  hours  work.  Each  lesson  shall  consist  of  assignments  from 
texts,  supplementary  reading,  questions  to  test  the  method  of  the 
work,   and    the   results  obtained. 
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Credit 

For  each  course  with  the  equivalent  of  a  quarter's  work,  the 
Georgia  State  Teachers  College  allows  1  hour  credit.  This  credit 
may  apply  towards  a  diploma  or  a   degree. 

No  fractional  course  can  be  offered  for  credit.  The  full  course 
must  be  taken  if  credit  is  to  be  obtained. 

Admission  Requirements 

The  Georgia  State  Teachers  College  wishes  to  be  reasonably 
sure  that  a  student  can  succeed  in  the  course  he  desires  to  take, 
and  it  reserves  the  right  to  examine  his  application  carefully  and 
before  enrollment,  to  recommend  other  courses  than  those  selected, 
or  reject  the  application  if  the  statements  on  his  blanks  justify 
such  action.  If  the  student  is  not  accepted  or  if  he  does  not 
wish  to  change  from  his  original  choice,  his  fee  will  be  returned. 

A  student  wishing  to  enroll  must  not  be  in  attendance  in  any 
other  institution,  or  in  residence  at  State  Teachers  College,  and 
must  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

Courses 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  enroll  in  more  than  two  courses 
at  the  same  time.  It  is  advised  that  all  of  the  time  be  concen- 
trated on  one  course.  A  student  is  expected  to  finish  the  course 
by  end  of  scholastic  year.  A  minimum  of  one  semester  is  al- 
lowed a  student  to  finish  a  course  provided  he  distributes  his 
work  evenly. 

Before  a  student  enrolls  for  a  course  he  must  fulfill  all  the 
prerequisites  required  by  the  instructor. 

The  methods  of  instruction  serve  to  keep  the  student  and  teacher 
in  close  contact  with  the  work  of  the  course.  After  preparing 
the  lesson  the  student  writes  his  answers  and  mails  his  paper  to 
the  instructor  together  with  any  questions  concerning  such  dif- 
ficulties as  may  have  arisen  during  the  study.  The  instructor 
corrects  and  comments  on  the  paper  and  returns  it  to  the  student. 
In  like  manner  the  work  goes  on  until  the  course  is  completed. 
No  incomplete  course  will  be  given  credit. 

Examinations  on  each  course  will  be  given  either  at  the  State 
Teachers  College  or  under  supervision  satisfactory  to  the  State 
Teachers  College.  No  credit  is  given  unless  an  examination  is 
taken. 

If  on   account  of  interruptions  or  delays  the  course  is  deferred, 
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a    fee    of    ($3.00)    three    dollars    will    be    charged    for    extension    of 
time 

No  course  is  given  during  summer  vacation,  except  by  instruc- 
tor'.;   permission. 

Credit    Value  Toward  a    Diploma   or   Degree 

No  work  in  Second  year  diploma  or  Senior  class  will  be  given 
by  correspondence.  In  cases  of  emergency,  classes  begun,  with 
permission   of  faculty,   may   be  completed   by   correspondence. 

Records  of  correspondence  grades  shall  be  kept  as  such  and  so 
indicated    when   transferred   to   other   institutions. 

No  student  may  take  more  than  one-third  of  the  work  required 
for   a   diploma   or  a   degree. 

The  State  Teachers  College  does  not  grant  a  diploma  or  a  degree 
for    correspondence   study   work   alone. 

Fees 

All  fees  are  payable  in  advance  and  they  should  accompany  the 
application  for  instruction.  The  matriculation  fee  is  $10.00  and  is 
required  of  all  students  at  the  tinve  of  their  first  registration.  The 
tuition  fee  for  each  quarter  course  is  $8.00.  The  tuition  fee  in- 
cludes payment  for  instruction  sent  for  return  of  lesson  papers. 

No   fees   will   be   returned  after  the  work  has   begun. 

Enroll 

Application   blanks   will   be   sent    on   request. 

A  student  may  begin  a  course  for  which  he  has  been  accepted 
at  any  time  which  will  allow  the  work  to  be  completed  by  end 
of  scholastic  year.  It  is  advised  that  application  be  made  in  Sep- 
tember   and    February. 

Fill  out  the  application  blank,  enclose  a  money  order  made  pay- 
able to  President  Jere  M.  Pound,  and  address  to  President  Jere 
M.   Pound,  State  Teachers  College,  Athens,   Ga. 

STATISTICS  FOR   1927-28 

Registered  students  to  date  (Dec.  15,  1927),  589;  students 
registered  during  Summer  School,  590;  pupils  in  Academy,  Mus- 
cogee Elementary  and  Country  School,  259;  students  registered 
for    Correspondence   Courses,    18;    total,    1,456. 

Teachers  and  officers,  58.  Counties  represented  by  students, 
120;  students  holding  diplomas  from  other  schools,  442;  students 
holding  license  to  teach,  71.  Fifty  per  cent  of  all  our  students 
are  the  sons  and   daughters  of  farmers. 

The  total  registration  since  the  foundation  of  the  school,   17,486, 
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more  than  90  per  cent  of  whom  have  since  taught  in  our  common 
schools.  Total  graduates  to  June,  1927,  3,101.  Graduating  class 
this   year  numbers   116. 

Buildings:  Academic  buildings,  4;  Dormitory  buildings,  6;  Din- 
ing Hall  and  Senior  Hall,  1;  Rural  School,  1;  Carnegie  Library. 
1;  Infirmary,  1;  Practice  Home,  1;  Dairy  barn,  1;  Stock  barn, 
1;    total,   15. 


, 
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BOWDON  STATE  NORMAL  AND 

INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

BOWDON,  GA. 


CALENDAR     1028-1029 


Autumn    Quarter    Begins September    19 

Entrance   Examinations  and    Classification September   19 

Class   Work    Begins September    20 

Thanksgiving  Day:    a  holiday November   29 

Autumn    Quarter    Ends December    5 

Winter   Quarter    B'egins December    6 

Christmas    Holidays December    19,   January    2 

Winter  Quarter  Closes March   12 

Spring    Quarter    Begins March    13 

Library   Week March    11 — 16 

Annual  Declamation  Contest March   27 

College   Day    (Athletic  Sports) April    1 

Confederate   Memorial   Day April    26 

Annual  Meeting  of  Beard  of  Directors May   31 

Commencement    Sermon Jne    2 

Commencement   Day June    4 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Judge  Price  Edwards,  President Buchanan 

Hon.   I.   H.  P.  Beck,  Secretary  and  Treasurer Bowdon 

Dr.    O.    R.    Styles Bowdon 

Hon.  J.   C.  Hixon Villa  Rice 

Hon.    Hewlet   A.    Hall Newnan 

Hon.    M.    E.    Howell Franklin 

Hon.    J.    E.     Maddox Rome 

From  the  University  Board 

♦Hon.    Henry   R.    Goetchius Columbus 

Judge   George  F.   Gober Marietta 

Hon.    James    B.    Nevin Atlanta 

Chancellor  of  the  University 
Dr.    C.    M.    Snelling Athens 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Hon.    M.    L.    Duggan Atlanta 


*  Deceased 
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FACULTY   FOR    1928-29 


Dr.    Charles  M.    Snelling Chancellor   of   the  University 

George  W.  Camp,  A.M.,   Ped.D President 

Ernest    Dillard,   Vice-President   and    Dean Science 

J.    W.   Adams,   A.B.,   A.M. Education 

C.  K    Boroughs,  A.B English  and  History 

I.  B.  Evans,  B.S.  Com Business  Education 

R.    L.    Garrett,    B.S Mathematics 

R.  A.   Jones,  A.B Psychology,   S'ociolcgy  and   Coach 

Ela  Johnson,  B.S.  Ed Foreign  Languages  and  English 

Maiiie   Ramp  ley,   A.B.,    B.S.,   H.E Home    Economics 

Lola  Beck Secretary  to  Faculty 

Hon.  I.  H.  P.   Beck .Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Board 

Harold    Kenerly        > Keeperg  Qf  ^  Buildings 

J.    L.    Bledsoe  ( 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Introductory 


Bowdon  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  was  established 
and  is  financed  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  her  young  men 
and  women,  and  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  her  public  schools. 
The  college  is  designed  not  only  to  provide)  academic  and  practical 
training  but  also  to  furnish  healthful,  wholesome  and  refined  liv- 
ing conditions  for  students  while  receiving  their  education.  It 
seeks  the  truest  culture  founded  upon  the  cleanest  insight  into, 
and  conduct  in  .harmony  with  life's  highest  ideals.  It  strives  to 
to  create  good  habits  and  wholesome  attitudes   of  life. 

The  Act  creating  the  college  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  and 
progressive  legislative  enactments  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
In  harmony  with  this,  then  policy  of  the  institution  will  be  a 
progressive   one,    designed   to   keep   abreast   of   the   times. 

The  college  offers  substantial  advantages  to  serious  students, 
and,  as  is  appropriate,  it  specializes  in  those  suited  to  the  training 
of1  teachers.  To  them  she  offers  thorough  training  courses  adapted 
to  conditions  and  environments  of  tire  teachers  and  schools  of 
West  Georgia. 

The  Board  of  Directors  at  its  first  and  subsequent  meetings 
has  (progressively  outlined  plans  fully  in  accord  with  the  Act 
creating  the   college;    progressive   enough   to    satisfy  fast   changing 
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conditions  and  yetj  conservative  enough  to  guarantee  "safety  first.'' 
As  conditions  now  exist   the  work  follows  definite  lines: 

1.  There  is  provided  a  two-year  Normal  Course  leading  to  a 
Normal  Diploma  and  to  a  State  Normal  Teacher's  Certificate  good 
for  three  years  and  renewal  indefinitely.  The  work  may  be  taken 
Prom  time  to  time  as  the  teacher's  circumstances  may  permit. 
Part  of  the  work  may  be  done  through  special  extension  and  cor- 
respondence courses  which  are  now  offered.  Also,  attention  is 
called  to  the  summer  schooL  which  will  be  held  this  summer.  The 
summer  quarter  is  now  an  organic  part  of  the  regular  work  of 
the   college. 

2.  Four-year  college  courses  are  offered  leading  to  B.S.  and 
A.B.  degrees.  In  education  the  degree  is  A.B.,  which  qualifies 
for  State  College  Teacher's  Certificate.  This  certificate  qualifies 
for   high  school  teaching  and  supervision. 

3.  Business  courses,  leading  either  to  a  two-year  diploma  or 
a  bachelor's  degree.  These  courses  include  not  only  the  con- 
ventional subjects  of  business,  such  as  Bookkeeping,  Commercial 
Law,  Typewriting,  Shorthand,  Commeircial  Arithmetic,  and  Busi- 
ness English,  but  the  related  and  supporting  subjects,  Enlish,  His- 
tory, Economics,  Modern  Languages,  Psychology  Business,  Philo- 
sophy, and  Mathematics. 

4.  We  give  courses  in  Home  Economics,  leading  to  advanced 
standing,  based  on  thorough  instruction  and  liberal  laboratory 
work  under  a  competent  teacher.  These  courses  lead  to  a  two- 
year  diploma  or  to  a   four-year  degree. 

5.  Clean  athletic  sports  are  encouraged.  A  competent  coach 
is  employed  who  gives  definite  attention  to  this  work.  Already 
marked  progress  has  been  made  in  football,  baseball  and  basket- 
ball.     An   aggressive  program    is   planned   for    1928-29. 

6.  A  number  of  correspondence  and  extension  courses  are  offered 
in  Education,  Psychology,  Sociology,  English,  History,  Economics, 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  and  Business.  Those  who  contemplate 
taking  such  courses  should  communicate  at  once  with   the  college. 

7.  The  summer  quarter  for  1928  becomes  a  definite  and  integral 
part  of  the  regular  college  work.  It  opens  on  the  13th  of  June, 
and  continues  to  August  29 — eleven  weeks.  It  is  divided  into  two 
terms,  (a)  from  June  13  to  July  18 — six  weeks,  (b)  from  July 
18  to  August  29 — five  weeks.  Courses  carry  the  same  credit  as 
any  other  quarter  of  the  year,  usually  3  quarter-hours  or  1  year- 
hour. 

This    summer    school    is    specially    designed    to    help    teachers    in 
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service,   the  schools   of  West   Georgia,   and  all   seriously  interested 
students. 

If  interested,   write  for   a  catalogue  of  the   Summer  School. 

BOWDON  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

The  Act  creating  Bowdon  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
approved  August  12,  1919,  prescribes  that  it  shall  be  for  the 
education  "of  white  male  and  female  students  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" in  harmony  with  the  educational  development  of  the  state. 
It  creates  a  Board  of  Directors  and  pointedly  sets  forth  the  man- 
ner and  methods  by  which  the  college  may  be  put  into  successful 
operation.  The  Board  of  Directors  are  specifically  charged  with 
carrying  out  these  provisions,  subject  only  to  the  Chancellor  and 
Board  of  Trustees  of   the  University  of   Georgia. 

The  Act  further  provides  "that  said  Board  of  Directors  shall 
have  full  and  ample  power  subject  to  the  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions herein  made,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  first-class  college 
for  the  education  of  white  male  and  female  students."  It  also 
requires  that:  "Said  college  shall  have  an  educational  department 
in  which  shall  be  taught  telegraphy,  stenography,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,  domestic  economy,  cutting  and  making  dresses,  in- 
dustrial and  decorative  arts  in  their  practical  application,  and 
such  other  practical  industries  as  may  tend  to  fit  and  prepare 
girls  for  occupations  which  are  consistent  with  feminine  require- 
ments and  modesty.  There  shall  also  be  a  normal  department 
for  the  thorough   training   of  teachers." 

In  this  connection  the  Act  also  says:  "Said  trustees  shall  have 
authority  from  time  to  time  to  add  such  special  features  and  ex- 
tension therein  as  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the  times  re- 
quire." It  makes  it  obligatory  for  girls  to  take  at  least  one  in- 
dustrial  art. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  Act  creating  the  college  is 
at  once  one  of  the  most  extensive,  comprehensive  and  elastic 
educational  programs  of  the  state.  It  provides  not  only  for  an 
up-to-date  college  but  also  for  one  vested  with  power  to  keep 
up-to-date. 

BOWDON 

Bowdon  is  a  thrifty  little  city  of  1,500  inhabitants,  situated  in 
West  Georgia  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  region  where 
farms  are  largely  owned  and  operated  toy  the  farmers  themselves. 
This  gives  a  source  of  support  that  is  steady  and  sure,  and  while 
no  spectacular  booms  may  come  her  way,  her  history  is  one  of 
substantial   and   continuous   advancement. 
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She  has  but  few  negroes.  Her  citizenship  together  with  that 
of  the  surrounding  country  is  largely  Anglo-Saxon — a  people  tra- 
ditionally thrifty,  intelligent  and  cultured.  This  is  given  as  the 
main  reason  why  t he  home  county,  Carroll,  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  state,  going  over  the  top  in  1928  with 
a  4  0.000  hale  crop  of  cotton.  Surely  this  is  a  rich  inheritance  for 
the  college. 

From  the  standpoint  of  health  and  scenic  beauty  she  also  offers 
rich  endowment.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  high  ridge  twelve 
hundred  feet  above  sea  Level  and  her  ozone  laden  breezes  bring 
pure  oxygen  for  the  lungs  while  her  panoramic  views  give  delight 
to  the  soul.  She  is  a  place  of  rare  natural  beauty,  rich  in  health- 
ful   conditions,    and    endowed    with    a    vast    background    of  culture. 

In  accessibility  Bowdon  is  no  less  favored.  She  Is  situated 
twelve  miles  west  of  Carrollton,  the  thriving  county  seat  of  Car- 
roll county,  and  a  splendid  little  city;  thirteen  miles  south  of 
Waco  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Railroad;  four  miles  from 
the  Alabama  line,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Bankhead  National 
Highway  between  Atlanta  and  Birmingham.  She  is  thirty  minutes 
ride  from  Carrollton,  two  hours  from  Atlanta  and  less  than  a 
half  day's  run  from  Birmingham.  She  has  a  branch  railroad  tap- 
ping the  Central  of  Georgia  at  Bowdon  Junction,  and  a  daily  auto 
bus  line  to  Carrollton.  meeting  Central  of  Georgia  trains;  also  a 
double  daily  bus  line  to  Atlanta. 

In  general  she  is  thrifty  and  thriving.  She  has  a  modern  public 
pchool  with  a  new  modern  high  school  building,  active  churches,  a 
newspaper,  cotton  warehouses,  a  bank,  thirty-three  stores,  whole- 
sale houses,  oil  and  fertilizer  works,  grist  mills,  telephone  and 
telegraph    connections   and   a    host    of    minor   activities. 

Bowdon  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  is  proud  of  Bowdon 
and  of  Carroll  county,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will,  in  turn,  take 
pride   in  the  college. 

LIBRARY 

The  library  contains  approximately  1,800  bound  volumes,  to- 
gether with  many  unbound  pamphlets,  government  bulletins  and 
periodicals,  all  available  to  the  students.  On  the  magazine  table 
are  found  many  current  periodicals.  To  the  valuable  nucleus 
of  about  531  books,  inherited  from  Bowdon  College,  books  of 
literature  and  reference  have  been  added  by  interested  friends  of 
the  institution.  The  present  appropriation  is  not  large  enough 
to  care  for  our  library  needs;  hence  the  only  means  at  present 
of  increasing  its  usefulness  is  from  the  library  fee  of  one  dollar 
each    quarter   per   student. 
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The  students  are  encouraged  and  directed  in  the  proper  use 
of  reference  works  and  encyclopedias.  Their  parallel  readings  in 
all  departments  are  directed  by  the  instructors  in  charge.  A 
proper  use  of  books  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  all  that  is  good 
in  literature,  history,  science,  and  education  are  inculcated  into 
the  students  by  frequent  reference  to  the  volumes   of  the   library. 

One  week  each  year  is  designated  as  Library  Week.  During 
this  week,  especially,  friends  of  the  institution  are  asked  to  re- 
member us  by  donations  to  the  library.  March  11-16,  1929,  has 
oeen  designated  as  Library  Week  for  the  coming  scholastic  year. 
As  the  present  library  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  College, 
it  is  hoped  that  such  a  call  for  aid  will  not  go  unheeded. 

THE  ROWDON  PLAYERS 

The  Rowdon  Players,  as  the  Dramatic  Club  is  known,  is  limited 
in  number  to  3  5  students.  The  members  are  chosen  at  annual 
public   try-outs. 

The  aim  of  this  organization  is  to  promote  interest  in  worth- 
while drama  by  the  study  and  public  presentation  of  the  best 
in  modern  drama. 

During  the  past  years  the  Rowdon  Players  have  done  much  to 
advance  the  work  of  the  college  by  spending  both  time  and  money 
in  redecorating  the  chapel,  the  Rowdon  Players  Office,  and  con- 
tributing  to   other  worthy   school   projects. 

The  following  plays  have  been  presented  during  the  past  three 
years:  "Playgoers;"  "Lady  Windermer's  Fan;"  ,'The  Witching 
Hour;"  "Mr.  Rob;"  "The  Teeth  of  the  Gift  Horse;"  "Lunch  in 
the  Suburbs;"  "The  Importance  of  Reing  Earnest;"  "An  Ideal 
Husband;"  "David  the  Shepherd  Roy;"  "What  Happened  to  Jones:" 
"Princess  Chrysanthemum;"  and  "Zee-Zee." 

ATHLETICS 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  along  the  line  of  college  athletics. 
We  are  consistently  approaching  a  higher  level  in  the  three  major 
sports:  football,  basketball  and  baseball.  Our  teams  have  been 
very  successful  this  year  in  view  of  the  strenuous  schedule  we 
have  undertaken.  We  are  scheduling  games  with  only  the  best 
high  schools  and  smaller  colleges,  and  it  is  our  aim  to  be  able 
to   place   a   real   college   team   in  athletic   circles   next  year. 

The  outlook  for  baseball  is  very  promising.  Practically  every 
man  in  college  is  out  to  make  the  team.  Our  schedule  includes 
games  with  some   of  the  leading  colleges   of  the  state. 

April  1st  is  celebrated  annually  as  College  Day  with  appropriate 
field  day  exercises. 
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Jones  field  has  been  further  improved,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
best  athletic   fields  in   Western   Georgia. 

The  following  rules  of  eligibility  are  to  be  observed  in  select- 
ing  the  college   teams: 

1.  No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  play  on  the  college  team 
who  is  not  regularly  enrolled  for  at  least  12  hours  of  school  work. 

2.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  play  on  the  college  team 
v.iio  is  not  making  an  average  of  70,  or  more,  in  all  of  his  or 
her    classes. 

RELIGIOUS    LIFE 

The  college  is  a  state  institution  and  is  strictly  nonsectarian, 
but  moral  and  religious  life  is  fostered  by  every  incentive  that 
can  be  given,  looking  toward  wholesome  religious  sentiment,  broad- 
minded  toleration,  and  nobleness  of  character.  The  religious  life 
of  the  student  is  in  every  way  encouraged.  On  Sunday  students 
aTe  encouraged  to  attend  the  church  of  their  membership  or  the 
one  of  their  parents'  choice. 

CHAPEL   SERVICE 

Each  day  both  faculty  and  student  body  come  together  for 
Chapel  service.  This  is  made  both  devotional  and  inspirational. 
The  devotional  part  consists  of  scripture  reading,  songs,  and  prayer. 
This  is  varied  from  time  to  time  as  different  persons  are  invited 
to  lead.  Often  these  leaders  are  ministers  and  other  Christian 
workers  who  come  purposely  or  happen  to  be  here  at  the  time. 
Frequently  students  themselves  lead  in  this  devotional  program. 
Often  it  takes  the  nature  of  a  song  service. 

The  inspirational  part  of  Chapel  Service  usually  consists  of  lec- 
tures by  leaders  from  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  from  business  circles 
and  from  other  professions.  Occasionally  readings  are  given. 
Women  are  also  invited  to  participate  in  this  exercise.  The  public 
is  cordially  invited  to  attend  these  programs  and  enjoy  their  rich- 
ness and  variety. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  main  object  is  to  train  and  develop  students  so  well,  to 
formulate  their  habits  and  attitude  in  life  so  accurately,  and  to 
instill  so  deeply  in  them  devotion  to  duty,  reverence  for  the 
Supreme  Being  and  love  for  Nature  that  they  are  not  inclined  to 
violate  reasonable  requirements.  While  requirements  are  strict 
and  standards  high,  they  are  made  reasonable  and  come  within 
the  comprehension  of  all  students.  The  college  believes  in  a 
"square  deal"    for   everyone  and  especially   for   boys   and   girls,    for 
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it  is  found  that  when  sot  treated,  they  will  always  respond  in  the 
same  spirit. 

Everyone  is  accredited  as  a  gentleman  or  as  a  lady  until  the 
right  to  be  so  treated  is  forfeited  by  acts  foreign  to  such  a  stan- 
dard. 

Everyone  is  expected  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
institution,  which  is  real  culture  based  on  sound  education  and 
the  highest  ideals.  Real  teaching  should  develop  good  character, 
self  respect,  a  law-abiding  attitude,  and  an  honorable  disposition 
in  students  just  as  much  as  it  produces  scholarship  and  proficiency. 
Therefore  real  training  expresses  itself  concretely  in  character. 
Lawlessness  and  disregard  of  regulations  reflect  not  only  on  the 
student  and  parent  but  also   upon  the   teacher 

Self-government  is  the  ideal  toward  which  we  are  working; 
but  until  this  ideal  is  reached,  real  government  must  be  maintained 
by  other  methods. 

GENERAL    RULES 

Passing  Grades 

1.  The  lowest  passing  grade  for  students  in  the<  college  shall  be 
70  per  cent,  and  any  average  between  65  per  cent  and  70  per 
cent  shall  be  known  as  a  conditional  grade;  any  average  below  6  5 
per  cent  shall  be  known  as  a  failure. 

2.  A  conditional  grade,  if  not  made  up  during  the  term  fol- 
lowing  that  in   which   it   was   earned,   will  become  a   failure. 

3.  A  student  whose  grades  include  a  large  number  of  the  lowest 
passing  marks  will  be  subject,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  to 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  required  hours  for  completion  of  the 
course. 

4.  Regular  and  prompt  attendance  upon  classes  will  be  required 
of  all  students,  exceptions  being  made  only  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity. 

Personal  Conduct 

All  students  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  standard  of  conduct 
in  keeping  with  the  ideas  of  the  college.  Whenever  the  influence 
of  any  student  in  the  college  becomes  detrimental  to  the  maintain- 
ance  of  good  order  and  progress,  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  college.  Continual  failure  on  the 
part  of  a  student  to  make  passing  grades  will  be  construed  as 
coming  under  this  class. 
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Athletic    Uniforms 

The  uniform  worn  by  girls  for  athletics  will  consist  of  black 
bloomers,    white   middy   and   tennis   shoes. 

Traiiscrips    of    Credits 

One  transcript  of  credits  will  be  furnished  each  student  on  leav- 
ing college.  All  extra  transcrips  will  be  furnished  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  one   dollar  per  copy. 

FEES    AND    EXPENSES 


Tuition 


The  college  is  a  state  supported  institution  and  there  is  no 
tuition  fee.  All  other  fees  are  kept  as  low  as  possible  and  only 
partly  meet  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed.  Owing  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  heat,  janitor  service  for  building  and 
grounds,  supplies  and  equipment  for  chemical,  physical,  business 
and  home  economics  laboratories,  and  equipment  for  student  ac- 
tivities, it  becomes  necessary — ;and  is  customary — to  prescribe 
certain   fixed   fees   for  these   purposes. 

Such   fees  are  listed  below   under  appropriate  heads. 

Fixed  Fees   For  All 

Matriculation  Fee — $10.00  payable  on  entrance. 
Matriculation   Fee   for  Summer  Quarter — $5.00   on  entrance. 
Degree  Diploma  Fee — $5.00  payable  30  days  before  Graduation. 
Normal  Diploma  Fee — $3.00  payable  30   days  before  graduation. 
Student    Activity   Fee — $2.00    per   quarter,   payable    quarterly   in 
advance. 

Certificate — Special — $2.00,  payable  30  days  before  award. 

Laboratory  Fees 

Physics    Fee — $1.50    quarterly,    payable    in    advance. 
Biology — $1.50   quarterly,   payable   in   advance. 
Chemistry — S2.00  quarterly,  payable  in  advance. 
Typewriting — $2.00    quarterly,    payable    in    advance. 
Cooking — $2.00    quarterly,    payable    in   advance. 
Sewing — $1.50   quarterly,   payable  in  advance. 

HOW    AND    WHOM    TO    PAY 

The  college  carries  no  accounts.  All  fixed  fees  are  to  be  paid 
on    entering    college.      This    means    that    Incidental    fees   are    to    be 
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paid  by  every  one.      Laboratory  feea  are  to  be  paid  only1  when  stu- 
dents carry  the  courses  involving  these  fees. 

Fees  may  be  paid  by  check,  money  order,  or  by  cash.  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to  the  Bowdon  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College.  Payment  should  be  made  to  Mr.  I.  H.  P.  Beck,  college 
Treasurer,  at  his  office.  His  receipt  is  necessary  for  admission 
into  college  or  into  any  course  where  special  fees  are  required. 

BOARD    AND    LODGING 

As  yet,  the  college  has  no  dormitory  but  just  as  soon  as  one 
can  be  provided,  board  and  lodging  will  be  furnished  as  low  as 
possible  to  meet  actual  expenses.  However,  the  first  consideration 
will  be  to  supply  an  adequate  amount  of  well  selected  and  well 
prepared  food,  the  selection  and  preparation  of  which  will  be 
under   expert  supervision. 

BOARD   IN   PRIVATE    HOMES 

Until  the  college  can  provide  dormitory  accommodation  sufficient 
for  all  students,  the  people  of  Bowdon  have  generously  and  unsel- 
fishly agreed  to  throw  open  their  homes  to  students.  Prices  range 
from  $15.00  to  $20.00  per  month.  The  president  of  the  college  will 
gladly  assist  students  to  secure  board  within  their  means. 

COTTAGES   AND   ROOMS 

In  order  to  bring  expenses  as  low  as  possible  for  students  who 
are  short  of  funds,  the  college,  whenever  possible,  will  secure  cot- 
tages or  rooms  for  deserving  students  where  they  may  live,  doing 
light  housekeping.  By  doing  their  own  work,  and  by  bringing 
their  groceries  in  whole  or  in  part  from  home,  students  may  reduce 
their  expenses  and  put  into  practice  the  principles  studied  in  Home 
Economics.  It  is  hoped  that  as  many  as  possible  will  make  use  of 
this    opportunity. 

These  rooms  and  cottages  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  college. 

'Students  expecting  to  do  light  housekeeping  should  bring  pil- 
lows,  towels,   sheets,  blankets,  cooking  utensils,   etc. 

PERSONAL   EXPENSES 

The  total  college  expense  is  determined  largely  by  the  amount 
each  student  spends  npon  personal  account,  such  as,  clothing, 
entertainment,  social  functions,  and  incidentals.  It  is  not  intended 
to  criticise  the  expenditure  of  money  in  these  ways.  Up  to  a 
certain  limit  it  has  an  educative  value  and  is  as  necessary  as  any 
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other  expense,    yet    the   policy   of   the  college   is   to   discourage   ex- 
travagance in  every  form  and  to  encourage  thrift  and  economy. 

NEW    DORMITORY 

A  Dormitory  has  been  constructed  and  will  be  ready  for  use 
during  the  Summer  Quarter.  It  is  modernly  apportioned  and 
equipped   and    will   be    for  girls. 

EXTENSION   WORK 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  service 
for  opportunities  for  self  improvement  and  advancement  in  pro- 
fessional life  the  College  offers  extension  courses.  These  include 
most  of  the  courses  listed   in   the   general  catalogue. 

This  work  includes  two  groups  of  students — First:  Those  who 
can  report  to  the  college  one  day  in  every  two  weeks  or  oftener. 
Second:  Groups  of  fifteen  to  twenty  who  agree  to  meet  at  some 
central  place  in  their  community.  To  instruct  such  groups  the 
College  will  send  a  teacher  who  will  meet  such  classes  at  least 
every  two  weeks. 

SUMMER  SESSION   FOR    1928 

(Four    Quarters) 

The  Summer  Session  for  1928,  by  authority  and  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  year's  work.  In 
fact  the  whole  college  year  has  been  re-organized  into  four  quarters. 

Summer  Quarter 

From  the  2nd  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  last  Wednesday  in 
August. 

Fall  Quarter 

From  3rd  Wednesday  in  September  to  1st  Wednesday  in  De- 
cember. 

Winter   Quarter 

From   1st  Wednesday  in  December  to  2nd  Wednesday   in  March. 
Spring  Quarter 

T^rom  2nd  Wednesday  in  March  to  1st  Wednesday  in  June. 

The  work  of  the  college  is  extended  through  the  summer  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  by  providing  additional 
opportunities  for: 
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1.  Rural  Teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  scholarship,  study 
the  best  methods  of  teaching,  prepare  for  State  Teachers  Certifi- 
cates,  and   in  general,   prepare  for  better  service. 

2.  Teachers  in  general  who  desire  better  scholarship  and  train- 
ing for  their  work. 

3.  Students  who  are  deficient  in  certain  subjects  and  desire  to 
make  up  such  deficiencies  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of 
college. 

4.  College  students  who  desire  to  carry  on  regular  college  work 
in  order  to  shorten  their  stay  in  college.  Mature  students  will 
find  this  to  be  specially  to  their  advantage. 

5.  Students  who  desire  to  prepare  specially  and  in  the  shortest, 
time  for  business  work. 

6.  'Students  who  desire  to  prepare  especially  in  Home  Economics. 

RECORDS 

1.  There  are  semi-quarterly  tests.  From  these  and  from  daily 
class  work  reports  are  made  which  are  mailed  to  parents  or 
guardians. 

2.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter  final  examinations  are  given  which 
are  more  extended  and  thorough  than  semi-quarterly  tests.  From 
these,  together  with  the  records  of  the  tests  and  daily  recitations, 
the  quarterly  averages  are  made  which  constitute  the  permanent 
record,  and  become  the  basis  of  information  for  all  future  inquiry 
in  regard  to  students. 

CONDITIONAL  ADMISSION 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  college  to  continue  what  has  been 
known  as  the  Preparatory  Department  but  only  to  carry  a  few  sub- 
college  classes  in  which  students  who  are  deficient  in  a  few  sub- 
jects may  make  them  up.  This  applies  especially  to  MATURE 
STUDENTS'  who  would  feel  a  hesitancy  in  attending  a  conventional 
high  school. 

It  also  offers  an  opportunity  to  students  who  have  less  than 
fifteen  units  of  high  school  work,  admitted  conditionally  into  col- 
lege classes,  to  make  up  such  limitations  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

These  classes  will  be  organized  and  directed  as  circumstances 
make  them  necessary. 

THE  COLLEGE 


The  college  was  organized  in  1922  as   a  junior  college,   offering 
two  years   of  high   school  and   two   of   college.      At  the  opening  in 
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1926  one  of  the  high  school  classes  was  dropped  and  woTk  was 
scheduled  for  third  year  college,  and  in  1927  the  remaining  high 
school  class  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  full  four  years  of  stan- 
dard college   courses   offered. 

The  classification  of  students  is  tentative  until  it  is  demon- 
strated by  actual  work  that  they  are  competent  to  carry  on  suc- 
cessfully the  course  undertaken. 

Students  entering  the  college  should  Tealize  that  college  courses 
are  not  only  more  advanced  than  those  of  the  high  school  but  are 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  different  way.  The  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  conduct;  college  students  are  expected  not  only  to  reflect  higher 
ideals  and  exercise  more  self  control  than  shown  by  high  school 
students,  but  to  do  so  progressively  as  they  advance  from  one 
class  to  the  next  higher. 

One  hundred  forty-four  semester  hours,  or  seventy-two  year 
hours  credit  in  approved  fields  of  work  will  entitle  one  to  be 
graduated  with  a  bachelor's  degree.  This  work  may  be  in  either 
of  two  fields:  First,  where  arts  and  languages  predominate,  the 
degree  will  be  bachelor  of  arts;  where  science  and  mathematics 
hold  sway,  it  will  be  bachelor  of  science.  Where  this  work  in- 
cludes the  prescribed  courses  in  education,  the  degree  will  be  A.B. 
in  Education,  and  will  carry  a  State  College  Teacher's  Certificate 
of  high  school  grade. 

Where  students  can  attend  college  only  two  years  and  where 
they  successfully  complete  the  sophomore  year  with  72  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  approved  fields  of  study,  they  may  be  granted 
a  junior  college  diploma;  where  this  work  includes  the  prescribed 
course  in  psychology  and  education,  a  normal  college  diploma  will 
be  granted,  which  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a  State  Normal  Teach- 
er's   Certificate    of   elementary   grade. 

ENTRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

Students  may  be  admitted  on:  (1)  a  properly  filled  out  College 
Entrance  Certificate  on  the  authority  of  an  accredited  high  school 
as  listed  by  the  University  of  Georgia.  Such  certificates  must 
show  15  units  of  high  school  work  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  of 
the  College;  (2)  by  taking  an  examination  on  the  subject  matter 
covered  by  an  accredited  four-year  high  school. 
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Synopsis   of  Entrance   Requirements 

MINIMUM 

English 3  units       History 2   units 

Mathematics     3  units      x  Electives    4   units 

♦Foreign  Languages 4  units  — 

y  Science 3  units       Total      15   units 

GENERAL   REQUIREMENTS 


1.  All  candidates  for  degrees  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

2.  Graduation  will  be  denied  any  candidate  for  a  degree  who 
is  noticeably  deficient  in  the  use  of  oral  or  written  English.  All 
such  deficiencies  must  be  made  up  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
of  the  English  department,  irrespective  of  credits  earned  in  this 
department. 

3.  In  all  courses  the  electives  must  be  chosen  under  the  approval 
of  the  course  committee. 

4.  The  first  two  years  of  the  course  outlined  for  the  A.B.  de- 
gree in  education  will  constitute  the  Normal  Diploma  Course  for 
teachers. 

5.  The  two  year  business  course  will  follow,  in  general,  the 
outline  for  the  junior  and  senior  classes  in  the  B.S.  degrees  in 
commerce. 

Students  desiring  special  courses  in  any  department,  should  ap- 
play   to   the  Course   Committee. 


* — For  degree  courses. 

x — Or  enough  to  make  a   total  of  15  units. 

y — Required  where  Science  course  is  elected. 
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SOUTH  GEORGIA  A.  &  M.  COLLEGE 
TIFTON,  GA. 


TRUSTEES 


R.    O.   ELLIS,   Chairman Americufl 

H.    D.    WEBB.    Treasurer Tifton 

H.    H.   TIFT Tifton 

J.    S.    TAYLOR    Tifton 

L.  G.  COUNCIL Americas 

A.   A.   LAWRENCE Savannah 

BEN   D.    BRANTLEY    Blackshear 

J.    B.    CLEMENTS'    Irwinville 

I.    J.    HOFMAYER Albany 

OFFICERS  AND  FA OT LTV 

CHARLES  MERCER  SNELLING  ,A..M,  Sc.D.,  Chancellor  of  Uni- 
versity. 

SAMUEL    LAWRENCE    LEWIS.    A.B..    President. 

CHARLES  WINSTON  SAUNDERS,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  and 
Chemistry;  B.S.  in  Education,  University  of  Missouri;  M.S.  in 
Chemistry,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.  in  Physiological  Chem- 
istry, University  of  Chicago,  1925.  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Thiel    College,    1925-27.      Present    position,    1927. 

JOHN  CHESTER  SIRMONS.  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Education;  Ph.B.  and 
M.A.,  Emory  University  Instructor  in  Junior  Colleges,  seven 
years;   Superintendent  Tifton  Schools.      Present  position,   1927. 

GORDON  WATS'ON,  A.B.,  M.A.,  English;  A.B.  and  M.A.,  Emory 
University;  Graduate  Student,  Harvard  University,  nine  months. 
Professor  of  English,  Sparks  College,  1923-24:  Instructor  in 
English,   Emory  University,    1924-26.      Present   position,    1927. 

JOHN  GORDON  HOLT,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Philosophy  and  Psychology; 
A.B.,  Furman  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Student. 
University  of  Paris.  Principal  and  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
twelve   years.      Present   position,    192  5. 

CARL  E.  LANCASTER,  B.S.C..  M.A.,  Commerce;  B.S.C.  and  MA. 
Mercer  University.  Instructor.  Wingate  College,  three  years. 
Present  position,   1926. 

JOHN  DURHAM  ANTHONY.  B.S.,  M.A..  Biology  and  Physics;  B.S., 
Transylvania  University;  M.A.,  Emory  University.  Principal. 
Dou^lasville   High    School.    1923-26.      Present   position,    1926. 
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MISS  LUCILLE  SASSER,  Mus.B.,  Artist's  Diploma,  Music;  Mus.B., 
Wesleyan  College;  Artist's  Diploma,  New  York  (School  of  Music 
and  Arts;  Atlanta  Conservatory  of  Music;  Pupil  of  Dr.  Dingley 
Brown,  Earl  Chester  Smith,  Arthur  Freidheim  and  other  noted 
musicians.  Instructor  in  Music,  Second;  District  A.  &  M.  School, 
Whitworth  College,  and  Martin  College.      Present  position,  1927. 

BYRON  LEOTER  SOUTHWELL,  B.S.A.,  M.S. A.,  Agriculture;  B.S.A. 
and  M.S. A.,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, University  of  Illinois,  Cornell  University.  Instructor,  Sec- 
ond District  A.  &  M.  School,  two  years.      Present  position,  1925. 

LAMBETH,  REILLY  TOWSON,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Mathematics;  B.S., 
Emory  University;  M.iS.,  University  of  Georgia.  Instructor, 
Principal,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  nine  years. 
Present  position,    1926. 

W.  CLEMENT  EATON,  A.B.,  A.M.,  History;  A.B.  and  A.M.  (Eng- 
lish), University  of  North  Carolina;  A.M.  (History),  Harvard 
University;  Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1929;  Shel- 
don Travelling  Fellow  in  Europe  (Harvard),  1927-28.  Acting 
Professor  of  History,  Whitman  College,  one  year;  Tutor  and 
Instructor  in  History,  Harvard,  1926-27.      Present  position,  192  8. 

HARVEY  WALTER  RANKIN,  B.S.A.,  M.S. A.,  Agronomy;  B.S.A. 
and  M.S. A.,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent at   Cornell,   summer   1928.        Present   position,    1927. 

ORION  MITCHELL,  A.B.,  Athletic  Director;  A.B.,  Bethel  College; 
Wallace  Wade's  Coaching  School,  University  of  Alabama,  19  27. 
Coach  at  Bethel  College,  four  years;  Coach  at  Albany,  three 
years.      Present  position,   1927. 

GEORGE  MARION  BROADHURST,  B.S.C.,  Commerce;  B.S.  in 
Commerce,  University  of  Georgia;  Graduate  Student,  Columbia, 
summer  192  8.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Commerce,  University  of 
Georgia,    1924-27.      Present    position,    1927. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  WAGENER,  B.S.C.E.,  Mathematics  and 
Drawing;  B.S.C.E.,  Georgia  School  of  Technology;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, Johns  Hopkins  University,  summer  192  8.  Present  posi- 
tion,  1926. 

MARION  PADRICK  WOODARD,  A.B.,  Languages;  A.B.,  Wesleyan 
College;  Graduate  Student,  Peabody  College.  Instructor  in 
Languages,    four   years.      Present   position,    1926. 

JOHN  ETHEREDGE,  B.S. A.,  Agricultural  Engineering  and  Chem- 
istry; B.S.A. ,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Instructor 
Second  District  A.  &  M.  School,  seven  years.  Present  position, 
1925. 
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MISS  EMMA  L.  MOON,  A.B.,  M.A.,  French;  A.B.,  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan;  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Michigan,  two  and  one-half  years,  and  Sorbonne, 
Paris,  one  year.  Instructor  in  French,  Union  College,  Ky.;  As- 
sistant Professor  of  French,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women; 
Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  Mississippi 
State    College    for    Women.      Present    position,    1928. 

MISS  HELEN  E.  ENGEL,  Ph.B.,  Registrar  and  Secretary  to  Dean; 
Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago;  Moser  Business  College,  Chicago. 
Secretary  to  Superintendent  of  Church  Extension  Board,  Chicago, 
nine    months.      Present    position,    1928. 

STUDENT   ASSISTANTS 

A.   F.   DARDEN,   Bookkeeper. 

A.   H.  VANLANDINGHAM,   Chemistry. 

R.    H.    BELCHER,    Physics. 

IRMAN  KING,   Botany. 

IDELLE    SIMMONS,   Shorthand   and   Typewriting. 

CARLE    COLLINS,    Tutor. 

LEVIS  HOOD,  Stenographer. 

NINA   AULTMAN,   Stenographer. 

HISTORY 

For  years  Mr.  R.  C.  Ellis,  an  earnest  student  of  public  matters, 
believed  that  there  should  be  a  state  college  for  men  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Georgia.  In  his  careful  study  he  found  that  forty- 
eight  per  cent  of  college  students  in  the  United  States  live  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  college  attended  and  seventy-five  per  cent  within 
one  hundred  miles.  The  southern  half  of  Georgia,  which  possessed 
half  the  population  and  half  the  population  and  half  the  taxable 
property,  lay  from  one  hundred  to  nearly  three  hundred  miles  from 
a  state  college  for  men.  The  northern  third  of  the  state  con- 
tained five  such  institutions.  The  facts  as  presented  by  him 
interested  others  and  a  bill  creating  the  South  Georgia  A.  &  M. 
College,  introduced  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Into  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  John  Adams,  of  Ashburn,  was  passed  in  1924  with 
practically  no  opposition.  The  college  was  placed  at  Tifton  be- 
cause the  location  is  almost  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  territory 
to  be  served. 

BUILDINGS 

At  present  the  buildings  consist  of  ADMINISTRATION  HALL. 
containing  nine  classrooms,  chapel,  four  laboratories,  eleven  offices, 
and   the  library;   NORTH  DORMITORY,  acommodating  eighty  per- 
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sons  and  the  music  studio;  SOUTH  DORMITORY,  acommodating 
a  like  number  of  students  and  the  printing  department;  DINING 
HALL,  accommodating  about  two  hundred;  PRESIDENT'S  HOME, 
on  the  campus  near  North  Dormitory.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  cottages,  dairy  barns,  dairy  laboratories,  silos,  horse  barns, 
tool  shed,  poultry  houses,  tenant  houses  and  garages.  The  dormi- 
tories and  administration  building,  constructed  on  a  semi-colonial 
design,  are  two  stories  high  and  are  of  red  brick.  The  dormi- 
tories are  well  screened  and  are  furnished  with  electric  light  and 
deep  well  water  from  Tifton.  Each  room  is  designed  for  two 
students  and  is  furnished  with  shades,  chairs,  table,  dresser  and 
beds.  A  gymnasium  building,  made  possible  by  donations  from 
students  and  friends,  is  now  under  construction. 

GENERAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  college  offers  courses  leading  to  A.B.,  B..S.,  and  B.S.A.  de- 
grees. The  following  named  departments  have  been  organized,  and 
the  full  time  of  one  or  more  instructors  is  devoted  to  each  de- 
partment: English,  Foreign  Languages,  History,  Mathematics, 
Chemistry,  Biology  and  Physics,  Agronomy  and  Horticulture,  Ani- 
mal and  Poultry  Husbandry,  Commerce,  Education,  Psychology 
and    Philosophy,    Music   and   Physical   Education. 

The  schedule  is  operated  on  the  true  quarter  system  similar 
to  the  system  used  by  the  Universities  of  Chicago,  North  Carolina 
and  Emory.  This  system  is  based  on  the  ideas  of  concentration 
on  a  few  subjects  at  a  time,  fairly  wide  election  of  courses,  and  a 
guarantee  of  proper  continuity  and  distribution  of  work. 

The  units  used  to  express  the  amount  of  work  done  are  the 
major,  the  double-major,  the  half-major  and  the  minor.  A  major 
is  a  subject  which  requires  five  lecture-recitation  periods  per 
week  for  eleven  weeks  exclusive  of  holidays  and  the  time  devoted 
to  organization  and  final  examinations.  The  student  is  supposed 
to  give  two  hours  of  preparation  for  each  lecture  period.  A  stu- 
dent is  supposed  to  do  three  majors  of  work  or  the  equivalent  each 
quarter.  This  means  students  attend  three  lecture-recitation  peri- 
ods per  day,  five  days  per  week,  and  work  in  their  rooms,  the 
library,  or  laboratories  six  hours  per  day  five  days  per  week  in 
preparation  for  the  lecture-recitation  periods. 

A  subject  running  five  periods  per  week  through  two  quarters 
is  called  a  double-major  and  received  the  credit  of  two  majors. 
The  half-major  is  a  subject  which  offers  five  lecture-recitation 
periods  per  week  for  one-half  quarter.  The  minor  is  a  subject 
which  offers  three  lecture-recitation  periods  per  week  for  one 
quarter.      A  minor  has  the  value  of  one-half  major.      Students  are 
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required  to  do  thirty-six  majors,  or  the  equivalent,  of  academic 
work  and  two  majors,  or  the  equivalent,  of  physical  education  be- 
fore they  receive  a  degree.  The  average  student  can  do  well 
about  three  majors  per  quarter  or  nine  majors  per  school  year, 
not   counting  the  summer   quarter. 

The  quality  of  the  work  is  estimated  in  letters.  A  is  the  high- 
est grade,  B  next,  C  is  average,  D  is  passing,  E  means  condition 
(must   make  up  some  work  to  pass),  and  F  means  a  failure. 


SUMMARY  OP  REGISTRATION 

The  Graduate  School: 

Master  of  Arts,  Regular  Session 57 

Master   of   Science   Agriculture,    Regular   Session 14 

Master  of  Science  Home  Economics,  Regular 

Session      3 

Master  of  Arts,  Summer  Session 82 

Master  of  Science  Agriculture,  Summer  Session- _  20 
Master  of  Science   Home   Economics,    Summer 

Session    2 

Master  of  Arts,  Extension  Courses 24 

Master   oif   Science   Agriculture,    Extension    Courses  1 

Not  candidates  for  degrees 23 

226 
Less  counted   twice 27 

Franklin  College: 

Bachelor    of    Arts    231 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism 66 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 90 

Pre-Law     7 

Irregular  Students     16 

The  State  College: 

I    The   College    of   Science   and   Engineering: 

B.S.    General    86 

B.S.    in    Civil    Engineering    59 

B.S.   in  Electrical  Engineering 10 

B.S.    in   Architecture    1 

B.S.    in    Commerce 328 

B.S.  in  Medicine 6 

Pre-Medical      67 

Pre-Dental     5 

Irregular  Students 14 

II..  College   of  Agriculture: 
Long  Courses: 

Master   of  Science   in   Agriculture 14 

Master   of  Science   in    Home   Economics- _  3 

B.S.  in  Agriculture 195 

B.S.   in  Forestry 25 

B.S.  in  Home  Economics 143 

B.S.   in  Physical  Education 26 

Physical  Education,  General 48 

Doctor  of  "Veterinary  Medicine 15 

Correspondence   Courses     45 

Collegiate   Summer   Course 410 

Irregular   Students 16 

940 

Short  Courses: 

Camp  Wilkins,   Club  Boys 13S8 

Camp  Wilkins,  Club  Girls 677 

Camp  Wilkins,  Farm  Women 114 

Camp  Wilkins,  Vocational  Boys'  Short 

Course    83 

Vocational    Teachers'    Short    Course 80 

Cotton   Grading   Course 12 

2294 

3234 
Less    counted   twice    133 


199 


410 


576 


3101 


The    Law    PeprtmfflM 185 

The  IMiannacy   Department 10 

The  Bummer  School 2458 

University    Extension: 

Study    Centers    1193 

Correspondence     __ 348      1541 

8480 
Less  counted   twiec 475 

Total   Registration 8003 
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In   Franklin   College 410 

In  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering 576 

In   the   College   of   Agricuture 3101 

In  the  Graduate   School 199 

In    the    Law    Department    185 

In    the    Pharmacy    Department    10 

In    the    Summer    School    2458 

In  the  University  Extension  Classes 1193 

8480 

Less   Counted   Twice    475 

Total     8005 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Calendar 

Saturday.  June  22nd — Dormitories  open;   Faculty  meeting  S  p.m.  In  Memorial 
Hall. 

FIB8T   week — mm;  MTH   to  JUNE  -.jyTii 

Monday,   June   24tb — Registration. 

Tuesday,    June    25tb — Classes    begin    as    scheduled. 

Friday,    June   28th — Miss   Mirsh — Dance    Entertainment. 

SECOND    WEEK-JILY    1ST   TO    .11  IV   6TH 

Lectures    from    National    Educational    Association    and    visits    to    the   convention 
in    Atlanta. 

THIIBD    WEEK— JULY    8TII    TO    1ST II 

Monday.    July    8th — Institute    of    Public     Affairs    and     International     Relations 

begins   and   continues   throughout   the   week. 
Wednesday,   July  10th — Coffer-Miller   Players. 
Thursday,   July  llth — Coffer-Miller  Players. 

FOURTH   WEEK-JULY    I5TH    TO   20TH 

Monday.    July    15th — Institute    of    Public    Affairs    and    International    Relations 

continued    throughout    the    week. 
Wednesday,    July    17th — Women's    Club    Institute    begins. 

FIFTH    WEEK— JULY    22ND    TO    27TH 

Monday,   July  22nd — Vocational    Agricultural  Teachers'    Short  Course  begins. 
Wednesday.   July  24th— Grand  Opera. 
Thursday.    July    25th — Grand    Opera. 
Friday,   July   26th— Grand   Opera. 

SIXTH   WEEK — M  IV  89TH   TO   AUGUST  BBD 

Wednesday.   July   31st — Pageant. 

Friday.    August   2nd — Examinations. 

Saturday.   August  3rd — Examinations. 

Monday.   August  oth — Registration   for   last    three  weeks. 

Friday.   August   24th — End   of  nine  weeks   session.      Delivery   of   degrees. 

SUMMER   SCHOOL   BOARD 

CHARLES  M.  SNELLING Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia 

JFRE    M.    POUND President   of   State   Teachers  College 

ANDREW   M.   SOULE President  Georgia   State   College  of  Agriculture 

STEADMAN  V.  SANFORD Dean  of  the  University  of  Georgia 

THOMAS  J.   WOOFTER Dean    Peabody   School   of   Education 

M    L.   DUGGAN State   School   Superintendent 


CONTENTS: 
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Administrative  Council 

Chancellor,  Chas.  M.  Snelling  President,  Andrew  M.  Soule 

President,  Jere  M.  Pound  Dean  S.  V.  Sanford 

o 

Joseph  S.  Stewart Director  of  Summer  School 

Thomas   W.   Reed Registrar   and    Treasurer 

H.  I.  Reynolds Physician  to  the  Summer  School 

Lucille   Epps Secretary   to   the   Director 

Archer,    Frances    R Librarian 

Librarian,    Georgia    State   Teachers    College 
Bailey,    Henrietta Art 

Xewcomb    College,    Ne"w    Orleans 
Barrow,    D.    F.,    Ph.D Mathematics 

Professor   of    Mathematics 
Bartlett,  Gertrude,  A.B.,  M.A - Physical  Education 

Adjunct   Professor,    Physical  Education 
Bennett,   F.   W.,   B.S.A Animal   Husbandry 

Associate    Professor    of   Animal    Husbandry 
Blackshear,  A.  Laura  E Poster  Designing 

Illustrator,    Agricultural    College 
Blair,  Mrs.  Margaret  Harris,  B.S.H.E Household  Arts 

Assistant,     Household     Arts     Department 
Bocock,  Willis  H.,  A.M.,  LL.D World  War  Studies 

Milledge    Professor   of  Ancient   Languages 
Boyd,    G.H.,    Sc.D Zoology 

Professor  of  Zoology 
Brenner,   Mrs.   A.   H., Club  Institute 

President,     Georgia    "Women's    Club 
Briggs,   D.   H.,  A.M Education 

Associate    Professor    of    Educational    Psychology 
Brown,  Peter  F.,  A.B.,  Ped.D— Elementary  Language,  Grammar 

Professor   of  English,   Georgia    State   Teachers   College 
Burkhart,   Walter    Clinton,    D.V.M Veterinary  Medicine 

Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary   Medicine,  Agricultural  College 
Burleigh,  T.   D.,   B.S.,  M.S Forestry 

Associate    Professor    of    Forestry 
Burnet,    Duncan Librarian 

Librarian,    University    of    Georgia 
Burnet,   Inez   Daughtry,  A.B Library  School 

Instructor    in    Cataloguing    and    Classification 
Burson,  Susie,  B.S.H.E Home  Economics 

Associate   Professor,   Home    Economics 
Callaway,   Matilda,   B.S.H.E.,  M.S Home  Economics 

Associate    Professor    of    Home    Economics 
Callaway,   Iris,  B.S.,  M.A Mathematics 

Associate    Professor    of   Mathematics,    Georgia   State   Teachers    College 
Campbell,  Epsie,  A.M Home  Economics  Education 

State    Supervisor    of    Vocational    Home    Economics 
Carter,  L.  M.,  B.S Agricultural  Chemistry 

Professor    of    Agricultuial    Chemistry 
Chance,    Mrs.   Claud,   A.B.,   A.M French 

Instructor   in    Romance   Languages 
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Chance,   Claud,   A.B Spanish 

Associate    Professor    of    Romance   Languages 
Chapman,  Annie Asst.  Principal  Demonstration  School 

Principal   of   an    Atlanta   Public    School 
Childs,   R.   R.,   B.S.,  M.S Cotton   Grading 

Professor    of    Agronomy,    in    charge    of    Cotton    Industry 
Coggins,   Howard  Te.mpleton,  A.B.,  M.S Chemistry 

Instructor   in    Chemistry 
Cook,    Willie    Mae,    A.B Psychology 

Assistant   in    Psychology 
Ceabb,   George  A.,   B.S.A Soils 

Professor   of   Agronomy,   in   charge   of    Soils 
Creswell,  Mary  E.,  B.S.H.E Vocational  Home  Economics 

Director,    Department    of    Home   Economics 
Cumming,    Forrest,   A.B.,   A.M Mathematics 

Associate    Professor   of   Mathematics 
Davis,  Mark  Allan Public  School  Music 

Supervisor  of   Public   School  Music,  West  Hartford,   Conn. 
Downs,    Katie,    B.S Demonstration   School 

Teacher  in  Georgia  State  Teachers  College  Training  School 
Drewry,  John  E.,  A.B.,  B.J.,  A.M Journalism 

Associate    Professor   of    Journalism 
Duggan,    M.    L.,    Pd.D Lecturer 

(State    School    Superintendent 
Dunlap,  M.  D.,  A.M Sociology  and  Economics 

Professor    of    Sociology,    Georgia    State   Teachers    College 
Earnest,  David  L.,  A.M Elementary  Science;  General  Science 

Professor  of  Natural   Science,  Georgia   State  Teachers  College 
Edwards,    A.    S.,   Ph.D Psychology 

Professor   of    Phychology 
Everett,    Edwin    M.,    A.M English 

Instructor   in    English 
Fain,  J.  R„  B.S.,  Sc.D Farm  Economics 

Professor    of    Agronomy 
Farguson,   Dorothy,  A.B Demonstration  School 

Teacher   in   Georgia   State  Teachers   College   Training  School 
Firor,  J.  W.,  B.S.A Marketing 

State  Agent   in   Marketing 
Forbes,    Frances,    B.S.P.E Nursery   School 

Assistant  in    Nursery   School 
Granberry,  George  Folsom Professional  Music  Course,  Piano 

Director,   Granberry   Piano   School,   149  E.  61st  Street,   New  York   City 
Gray,  Giles  W.,  Ph.D Oratory 

Department  of  Speech.   State  University  of   Iowa. 
Grier,  B.  M.,  A.B.,  A.M Education 

Superintendent    City   Schools,    Elberton,   Georgia 
Griggs,   Edward   H.,   LL.D Lecturer 

New    York    City 
Haeley,    Tommie Chemistry 

Stock   room   keeper,   Chemistry   Department 
Hall,    Virginia Art 

Supervisor   of  Art,    Bibb    County    Schools 
Hanson,  Edith,  B.S.H.E Home  Economics 

Associate    Professor   of   Home   Economics 
Harris,   Virginia,  A.M Home  Economics 

Adjunct   Professor,   Home   Economics 
Heckman,  H.  M.,   B.S.C.,  A.M.,  C.P.A Commerce 

Professor  of  Accounting 
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Hendren,   L.  L.,   Ph.D - Lecturer 

Professor  of  Physics   and   Astronomy 
Hicks,  Kate  E.,  A.B Demonstration  School 

Principal  of  Georgia   State   Teachers   College  Training   School 
Holt,    Terrell Demonstration    School 

Macon    City    Schools 
Hodgson,  Edith,  A.B.,  A.M Professional  Bible  Course 

Graduate   Biblical    Seminary    of   New   York 
Holland,  T.  Scott,  A.M.,  Diploma  d'Etudes  Francaises French 

Associate    Professor    of    Romance    Languages 
Hooper,  William  D.,  A.M.,  Litt.D Latin 

Professor    of    Latin 
Hosic,   Grace,   A.B Nursery   School 

Assistant  in   Nursery  School   (A.B.   Smith   College,   Student  in  Merrill  - 
rill-Palmer    School) 
Hutchinson,  G.  A..  Ph.D Sociology 

Professor   of   Philosophy    and    School   Administration 
Huffman,    Myrtle Penmanship 

Special    Instructor    Palmer    Company 
Jenkins,  J.  W.,  A.M Commerce 

Professor    of    Business    Administration 
Johnson,  Greene  F.,  B.S.C.,  M.B.A Commerce 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Finance. 
Johnston,  Mrs.  Mable,  A.M.,-.. French,  Spanish 

Professor  of  Romance    Language 
Kellogg,  C.  E.,  B.S Animal  Husbandry 

Associate    Professor    of    Animal    Husbandry 
Keeler,  L.  W.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Education 

School    of    Education,    University    of   Michigan 
Keener,  R.  L.,  B.S.A Horticulture 

Adjunct    Professor    of    Horticulture 
Ledford,  Mildred,  B.S Art 

Graduate   of   Pratt  Institute,   Associate   Professor  of  Art 
Lewis,  Alga,  B.S Physical  Education 

Adjunct   Professor  of   Physical   Education 
Lyle,  Samuel  P.,   B.S.,  M.S Household  Mechanics 

Professor   of   Agricultural   Engineering 
Manning,  John  Eber,  B.S.,  M.S Education 

Adjunct    Professor    of    History    and    Education    Extension 
Marsh,  Luclle,   A.B.,  A.M Dancing 

Co-Director  of  the  Marsh    School  of  Dancing,   New  York   City 
Marshburn,   J.   H.,   Ph.D English 

Professor    of    English,    University    of   Oklahoma 
Michael,  Mrs.  Katherine  Shaw,  A.M Child  Development 

Psychologist    in    Nursery    School,    State    College   of   Agriculture 
Michaelis,    E.    B Violin 

Professor  of  Violin   at   Brenau   Conservatory 
Mitchell,   J.   B.,   Ph.D Zoology 

Associate  Professor  in  Zoology 
Moon,  Pearl  C,  B.S.H.E Home  Economics 

Assistant    in    Household    Arts    Department,    Georgia     State    Teachers 
College 

Moore,  Jull\n  S.,  B.S.A Poultry  Husbandry 

Adjunct     Professor    in     Poultry     Husbandry 
Morris,  John,  A.M German 

Professor    of   Germanic    Languages 
Mote,   J.  H.,  B.S.,  M.S Chemistry 

Assistant  in    Chemistry,   University   of   Virginia 
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McAlpine,  Martha  J.,  A.B Child  Training 

Child     Study    Specialist 
McDermed,  Lucy  A.,  B.M Organ 

Accompanist 
McHatton,  T.  H.,  B.S.,  Sc.D - Horticulture 

Professor    of    Horticulture 
McPherson,  J.  H.  T\,  Ph.D History,  Government 

Professor  of   History    and    Political   Science 
McWhorter,  R.  L.,  A.M English 

Professor   of   English 
Newton,  Catherine.  B.S.H.E.,  M.S Home  Economics 

Associate    Professor   of   Foods    and   Nutrition 
Park,  Robert  E.,  Litt.D English  Literature 

Professor    of    English     Literature 
Payne,  W.  O.,  A.M History 

Professor    of    History 
Persells,  H.  V.,  D.V.M Veterinary  Medicine 

Associate    Professor    of    Veterinary    Medicine 
Pincxar,  Mrs.    Frances Demonstration  School 

Savannah   City   Schools 
Plumley,  Emily  Louise Club  Institute 

President,    Federated    Woman's   Club    of    Connecticut 
Pound,  E.  A..  A.B Institute  for  Superintendents 

Instructor    for    Superintendents,    State    Supervisor    of    High    Schools, 
Atlanta 

Pound,  Jere  M.,  LL.D Lecturer 

President,    Georgia    State    Teachers    College 
Price,   W.   P Piano 

Professor    of    Piano,    Converse    College 
Pusey,  E.  D.,  LL.D.,  A.M Educational  Psychology 

Professor    of    Education    and    School    Administration 
Ralston,  Howard  L.,  Mus.B Organ 

Professor   of   Organ,   Shorter  College. 
Reade,   J.  M.,   Ph.D Botany 

Professor    of    Botany    and    Genetics 
Reese,  Nellie  M Librarian 

Librarian    State   College  of  Agriculture 
Rettz,  W.  W.,  M.S Agricultural  Education 

Associate    Professor    of    Agricultural    Education 
Rice,  Waldo  S.,  B.S.A Animal  Husbandry 

Associate    Professor,    Animal    Husbandry 
Richardson,  Albert  G.  G.,  D.V.M Veterinary  Medicine 

Professor   of   Veterinary    Medicine 
Ritchie,  Horace  B.,  A.M School  Management  and  Administration 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  Georgia  State  Teachers  College 
Rowe,   Mrs.  Geo.   F Music 

Supervisor   of    Public    School    Music,    Richmond,    Va. 
Sanders,  Ottis  F.,  A.B History 

Instructor  in   History 
Sanford.  Steadman  V.,  A.M.,   Litt.D Lecturer 

Dean,    University    of    Georgia 
Sell,  E.  Scott,  M.S Elementary  Agriculture 

Professor    of   Agriculture,    Georgia    State    Teachers    College 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Opal  T Demonstration  School 

Lee   Street   School,   Atlanta,    Ga. 
Sheffer,  LaFayette  M.,  B.S Vocational  Agriculture 

State    Supervisor    of   Vocational    Agriculture 
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Sheppaed,   Robert,  A.B.,  A.M History 

Associate  Professor  of  History   and  Economics, Georgia  Tech 
Simmons,  James  H.,  A.M.,  Litt.D— English  Composition,  Literature 

Professor  of  English,    Brenau  College 
Snelling,  Mrs.  Chas.  M Woman's  Club 

Chairman    Woman's    Club     Institute 
Snelling,  Chas.  M.,  A.M.,  Sc.D Lecturer 

Chancellor,    University    of    Georgia 
Snydee,  Ruftjs  H.,   Ph.D Physics 

Associate    Professor    Physics,    University    of    Georgia 
Solomon,   Maggie Elementary  School  Methods 

Supervisor    Elementary    Schools,    Atlanta,    Ga. 
Soule,  Andrew  M.,  Ec.D.,  LL.D Lecturer 

President,    Georgia    State    College    of    Agriculture 
Soule,  Mrs.  Mary  Ella  Lunday,  M.A Physical  Education 

Director    of    Physical    Education 
Stables,  Glenn  C Voice 

Professor   of    Voice,    Converse    College 
Stegeman,   H.   J.,   Ph.B Physical  Education 

Professor    of   Physical  Education   for  Men 
Stephens,   R.    P.,   Ph.D Mathematics 

Professor   of   Mathematics,    Dean    of   Graduate    School 
Stewart,  J.  S.,  A.M.,  Pd.D Director  of  Summer  School 

Professor   of  Secondary   Education,   High   School  Inspector 
Tigner,    Mary Handicrafts 

Instructor  of  Handicrafts,   Columbus,   Ga. 
Tolar,  S.  B.,  A.B Physics 

Instructor    in    Physics,    University    of    Georgia 
Tolstoy,   Count   Ilya Lecturer 

Russia 
Vance,  Carolyn,  B.L.I Elemenary  Dramatics,  Story  Telling 

Department    of    Oratory,    Georgia    State    Teachers    College 
Ware,  Mrs.  Ethelyn   Potts Harp 

Instructor   in   Harp 
Watson,  L.  S.,  B.S.A Agricultural  Education 

Instructor    in    Agricultural    Education 
Webb,    Sara,    Ph.B Education 

Assistant,    Department    of   Education,    Georgia    State   Teachers    College 
Webster,  A.  H.,  A.B.,  A.M Education 

Associate    Professor    of    Education    Extension 
Wheeler,  John  T.,  B.S.A.,  M.S Agricultural  Education 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Education 
Wllburn,  Llewellyn,  B.A.,  M.A Physical  Education 

Associate    Professor    of    Physical    Education,    Agnes    Scott    College 
Wilder,   C.  N.,  B.S.A.,  M.S.A Qualitative  Analysis 

Associate    Professor    of    Agricultural    Chemistry 
Wllliamham,    Ruby Kindergarten 

Director  of  Kindergarten,  Columbus,   Ga. 
Wilson,  Thelma,  Ph.B Demonstration  School 

Teacher    in    Georgia    State    Teachers    College    Training    School 
Winship,  A.  E.,  LL.D Lecturer 

Boston,    Mass.,    Editor    Journal    of    Education. 
Wood,   James  H.,  B.S.A Poultry  Husbandry 

Professor    of    Poultry    Husbandry 
Woofter,  T.   J.,  Ph.D.,   LL.D Education 

Professor    of    Philosophy    and    Education 
Wrighton,  William  H.,  A.B.  A.M History 

Instructor    in    History 
Zeigler.   Mae,  A.B.,   A.M Psychology 

Instructor   in    Child    Study    and    Psychology,    Georgia    State    Teachers 
College 
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The  University  Summer  School  was  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1903.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  the 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Georgia  State  Teach- 
ers College  and  its  courses  coordinate  with  these  as  indicated  in  the 
outine  of  courses. 

There  will  be  two  terms  one  for  six  weeks  and  the  other  for  nine 
weeks.  They  both  begin  on  June  24th,  the  first  ending  on  August 
3rd,  and  the  longer  term  on  August  24th. 

The  laboratories,  libraries,  gymnasiums,  dormitories  and  other 
equipment  of  the  three  institutions  are  available  during  the  sum- 
mer. Nearly  every  department  offers  courses  in  the  summer,  under- 
graduate and  graduate  courses,  equal  in  quality  and  valued  in  terms 
of  the  regular  year. 

LOCATION 

Athens,  a  city  of  20,000  people,  is  situated  in  the  Piedmont 
region  of  North  Georgia.  The  climate  is  excellent.  The  Univer- 
sity and  College  of  Agriculture  are  situated  on  one  body  of  land 
of  over  1100  acres.  This  gives  ample  opportunity  for  walks,  rides 
and  picnics. 

Excursion  parties  will  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
points  in  and  near  Athens.  Excursions  will  run  every  other 
Saturday  to  Tallulah  Falls,  about  fifty  miles  distant,  and  into  the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  at  Franklin,  N.  C,  Opportunity 
will  be  given  this  year  to  attend  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
held  in  Atlanta.     A  number  of  speakers  will  also  lecture  here. 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  SUM3IER  SCHOOL 

In  addition  to  the  regular  undergraduate  work  in  the  three  in- 
stitutions opportunities  are   offered: 

(a)  To  teachers  to  complete  work  for  a  state  ele- 
mentary certificate,  for  a  Normal  or  High  School  Certificate, 
or  a  college  certificate  and  for  graduate  degrees. 

(b)  To  Music  Teachers  for  professional  study. 

(c)  To  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  some  field  of  work. 

(d)  To  those  college  students  who  wish  to  shorten  the  time  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

(e)  To  serious  minded  men  and  women  who  wish  to  broaden 
their  culture  and  use  part  of  their  vacation  in  study  and 
enjoyment  of  lectures  and  concerts  amid  the  delightful 
associations  of  the  University  and  of  a  student  body  of  over 
2,000. 

REGISTRATION 

The  regular  time  for  registration  for  both  terms  will  be  Mon- 
day, June  24th.  All  students  of  the  Summer  School  should  register 
on  that  day.  Registration  after  July  1st  for  credit  in  six  weeks 
term  will  not  be  permitted  except  by  vote  of  the  Council. 

(1)    High  School  Graduates  Under  20  Years  of  Age. 

a.  Those   desiring   entrance   to    freshman   class   should    file 
their  entrance  certificates  with  the  Registrar. 

b.  If  advanced  credit  is  desired  the  official  college  record 
should  be  filed  with  the  Registrar. 
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(2)  Auditors. 

Any  adult  of  good  moral  character  is  permitted  to  attend  all 
the  general  exercises  of  the  Summer  School  as  an  auditor,  hy 
paying  the  registration  fee  of  $3.00  or  $4.00,  including  Grand 
Opera.  An  auditor  does  not  participate  in  recitation,  does 
not  take  examinations  and  hence  does  not  receive  credit. 

( 3 )  Students  Over  20  Years  of  Age. 

The  Summer  School  does  not  attempt,  in  general,  to  make 
inquiry  concerning  the  educational  qualifications  of  applicants 
admission  who  are  over  20  years  of  age.  In  granting  ad- 
mission to  these,  the  Summer  School  assumes  that  the  appli- 
cant possesses  the  usual  educational  qualifications  for  college 
or  normal  work  or  in  lieu  of  these,  that  he  has  maturity  and 
special  fitness  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  success  in  the  worn 
to  be  undertaken.  Entrance  requirements  must  he  satisfied 
before  graduation,  however. 

(4)  High  School  Pupils  Not  Yet  Graduated. 

The  Summer  School  has  no  preparatory  department. 

(5)  Graduate  Students. 

Those  desiring  graduate  work  should  correspond  with  Dean 
R.  P.  Stephens  and  as  far  as  possible  adjust  their  credits  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Summer  School. 

(6)  Advanced  Credit. 

Often  the  matter  of  advanced  credit  may  be  more  satisfac- 
torily adjusted  after  study  at  the  Summer  School  and  the 
ability  and  attainment  of  the  student  has  been  determined  by 
the  department  concerned.  The  applicant  should  collect,  as 
far  as  possible,  previous  credits  and  be  prepared  to  submit 
these  during  the  summer  to  the  Advanced  Credit  Committee. 
Where  the  applicant  has  already  submitted  and  had  approved 
his  college  credits  by  the  state  certification  departments  and 
is  studying  only  to  complete  tnese  requirements,  the  former 
credits  need  not  be  submitted  here.  Applicants  are  request- 
ed to  write  to  the  Director  or  the  professor  in  whose  depart- 
ment work  is   desired  if  additional  information  is   needed. 

Full  instructions  showing  places  of  resignation  and  the  order 
of  procedure  in  registration  will  be  furnished  each  applicant  on 
the  opening  date. 

Students  desiring  college  credit,  or  credit  towards  a  state  certifi- 
cate, will  be  required  to  pass  examinations  during  the  closing  week 
of  the  term  on  scheduled  dates.  No  credit  is  allowed  on  a  course 
unless  the  final  examinations  are  stood. 

In  courses  giving  one  hour  credit,  the  student  must  attend  not 
less  than  26  days;  for  one  and  a  half  hours  credit  not  less  than  43 
days;  3  hours  credit  not  less  than  86  class  periods.  No  student  will 
be  given  credit  for  a  course  for  which  he  has  not  been  officially 
registered. 

The  six-weeks  term  runs  32  days  and  the  nine-weeks  term  runs 
50  days. 

CREDITS 

In  order  that  the  Summer  School  work  may  be  maintained  at  the 
same  standard  as  the  work  of  the  regular  session,  the  following 
regulations  will  be  strictly  enforced: 
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No  student  can  become  eligible  for  a  degree  from  the  University 
unless  one  year  has  been  spent  in  residence. 

For  the  present  the  Faculty  has  ruled  that  the  minimum  resi- 
dence requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  attendance  on  30  weeks  of 
college  credit  work  in  the  Summer  School. 

(a)  For    students    staying    only    six    weeks    the    regular   credit   is 
three  hours.      (6  semester  hours,  9  term  hours.) 

(b)  For  students  staying  nine  weeks  the  regular  credit  is  5  hours. 
(10  semester  hours,  15.0  term  hours.) 

(c)  Any  work  in  excess  of  "the  regular"  is  classed  as  extra  hours. 
No  student  will  be  registered  for  extra  hours  except  on  the  ap- 
proval of  the  head  of  the  college  in  which  the  major  part  of  his 
work  is  taken. 

Work  for  college  credit  may  be  applied  on  the  Georgia  State 
Teachers  College  degree  or  towards  the  University  or  State  College 
of  Agriculture  degree,  according  to  the  requirements  of  these  de- 
grees in  the  regular  catalog.  Work  may  also  be  credited  towards 
a  state  certificate  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

FEES 

A  registration  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged  every  student  on  register- 
ing. A  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  each  credit  hour  or  course.  The 
fee  for  a  graduate  course  is  $20.00  for  one  minor  or  two  half 
minors.  There  are  special  fees  in  the  music  department,  and  a 
few  others,  which  will  be  indicated  in  connection  with  the  course. 
Certain  courses  carry  laboratory  fees.  All  Summer  School  enter- 
tainments are  free  to  registered  students. 

RETURN  OF  FEES 

Where  students  report  to  the  office  of  the  registrar  on  or  before 
July  2  that  they  have  discontinued  any  course  for  which  extra  fee 
was  paid,  such  fee  is  returned.  When  reported  after  that  date,  no 
rebate  for  credit  of  fees  is  allowed.  Exception  to  this  rule  may  be 
made  only  in  case  of  those  who  for  serious  personal  reasons,  certi- 
fied by  the  Medical  Officer,  are  obliged  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  Summer  School.  Any  rebate  will  be  reckoned  from  the  date 
the  registrar  received  the  Medical  Officer's  report.  No  fees  will  be 
refunded  after  the  second  week  of  the  session.  There  is  no  refund 
of  registration  fee  of  $3.00. 

MONEY 

University  bills  may  be  paid  by  check  in  exact  amount.  Money 
orders,  express  or  travelers'  checks  should  be  carried  for  emergency 
purposes.  It  would  be  advisable  for  students  to  bring  their  money 
in  this  form  and  deposit  it  in  a  local  bank. 

Students  should  come  prepared  to  pay  fees  on  the  day  they 
register.     Registration  will  not  be  completed  until  fees  are  paid. 

DORMITORIES 

The  effort  has  been  made  this  year  to  increase  the  dormitory 
facilities  to  accommodate  as  many  as  may  come  and  add  to  their 
pleasure   and  comfort. 

Georgia  State  Teachers  College.  At  the  Georgia  State  Teachers 
College  five  dormitories  are  available  which  will  furnish  superior 
accommodations    for    550    women.      These    are    Bradwell,    Gilmer, 
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Senior,  Winnie  Davis,  and  Miller  Halls.  The  charge  is  $32.50  lor 
room  and  board  for  six  weeks.  Apply  to  Mr.  A.  Rhodes  for  reser- 
vation.    No  deposit  is  required. 

University  of  Georgia.  At  the  University,  Old  College,  New 
College,  Candler  Hall  and  John  Milledge  Dormitory  will  be  avail- 
able, which  will  accommodate  350  women.  Room  rent  is  $5.00 
per  person  for  six  weeks  and  $2.50  for  the  last  three  weeks.  Board 
in  Denmark  Hall  $30.00  for  six  weeks.  Apply  to  T.  W.  Reed  for 
reservation.  Send  reservation  fee  of  $5.00,  which  pays  rent.  This 
is  refunded,  for  cause,  if  desired  before  June  24th. 

State  College  of  Agriculture.  Soule  Hall  at  the  'State  College  of 
Agriculture  will  accommodate  100  women.  Room  rent  is  $10.00 
per  student,  two  in  a  room.  A  room  reservation  fee  of  $5.00  to  be 
refunded  when  the  room  is  surrendered  in  good  condition  is  re- 
quired and  should  accompany  application.  Apply  to  Miss  Mary 
Creswell  for  reservation. 

Chapter  Houses.  A  number  of  fraternity  and  sorority  houses  will 
be  open  for  the  six-weeks  term,  some  for  men  and  some  for  women, 
accommodating  250  students.  Room  rent  is  $8.00  for  the  six-weeks 
term.  Chapter  houses  provide  for  female  students  or  for  male  stu- 
dents, but  not  both  in  the  same  chapter  house.  This  rule  applies  al- 
so to  private  boarding  houses.  Boarding  houses  not  conforming  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Summer  School  will  not  be  recognized  and  stud- 
ents will  not  be  permitted  to  stay  in  them.  Fraternity  houses  for 
men  or  women  must  have  chaperons  approved  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Freshman  House  will  be  open  for  women  for  the  six-weeks  term, 
room  and  board. 

Private  Homes..  Many  prefer  private  homes  or  private  board. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  accommodate  as  many  as  desire 
to  live  in  private  homes.     Apply  to  T.  W.  Reed. 

Students  should  have  their  mail  addressed  to  the  dormitory  in 
which  they  have  made  reservation  or  the  Co-op. 

Students  occupying  rooms  in  any  of  the  dormitories  should  bring 
with  them  at  least  the  following  articles:  1  pillow,  2  pairs  of  pillow 
cases,  2  pairs  of  sheets,  2  countrpaues,  half  dozen  towels,  one 
light  blanket  or  quilt. 

SELECTION  OF  DORMITORY 

It  is  important  that  those  making  application  for  reservation  of 
rooms  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  courses  for  primary  and  ele- 
mentary work  will  be  given  chiefly  at  the  Georgia  State  Teachers 
College  and  all  teachers  who  register  for  these  primarily  will  find 
it  convenient  to  room  there.  Likewise  for  those  majoring  in  home 
economics  and  physical  education  Soule  Hall  should  be  selected; 
for  University  courses  select  the  University  dormitories  or  chapter 
houses,  though  students  may  live  at  any  of  these  places  or  in 
private  homes  and  be  accessible  to  their  work. 

DINING   HAIiliS 

Denmark  Hall,  at  the  University,  can  accommodate  350  women 
and  men  at  $30.00  for  six  weeks;  $45.00  for  nine  weeks;  for  one 
week,  $6.00;  for  less  than  one  week,  50  cents  each  meal.  Students 
rooming  in  the  University  Halls  are  required  to  eat  at  Denmark 
Dining  Hall. 

The  Georgia  State  Teachers  College  Dining  Hall  can  accommodate 
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150  men  and  women  at  $35.00  for  six  weeks,  and  a  like  rate  per 
week  for  the  nine  weeks. 

The  Georgia  State  Teachers  College  Dining  Hall  can  accommodate 
550  at  $30.00  for  six  weeks. 

Some  of  the  Chapter  Houses  provide  board  as  well  as  room 
Table  board  may  also  be  had  in  private  homes,  cafeterias,  tea 
rooms,  the  hotel  coffee  shops,  at  from  $5.00  to  $7.00  a  week.  Many 
students  live  in  private  homes  and  eat  at  college  dining  halls. 
The  Summer  School  has  no  trouble  finding  accommodations  for 
more  than  2,500  students. 

RAILROAD  RATES 

The  Southeastern  Passenger  Association  has  granted  reduced 
rates  on  round  trip  identification  plan.  Basis  fare  and  one-half 
for  the  round  trip,  minimum  excursion  fare  $1.00,  will  be  author- 
ized from  stations  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tenn-Ga.,  tickets  to  be  sold  only  to 
delegates  and  members  of  their  families  upon  presentation  of 
identification  certificates  to  ticket  agents  at  time  of  purchase  of 
tickets.  These  identificates  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the 
Director  of  the  Summer  School. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  June  21-August  19,  inclusive,  with  final 
limit  August  30;  tickets  to  be  validated  by  the  regular  ticket 
agents   at   Athens  before  return  journey  is  commenced. 

GEORGIA  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

A  co-operative  store  for  the  University  is  in  successful  operation 
on  the  University  Campus  where  books,  etc.,  may  be  secured. 

In  connection  with  the  "Co-op"  is  a  University  post-office  in 
which  there  are  about  700  call-boxes. 

Baggage.  Trunks  and  other  baggage  should  give  the  Dormitory 
and  room  number  where  reservation  has  been  made  prior  to  com- 
ing to  the  Summer  School.  In  other  cases  baggage  should  be  left 
at  the  railway  station  until  a  residence  is  secured. 

Residence.  Unless  reservation  has  been  made,  application  for 
room  list  should  be  made  at  the  Residence  Bureau  in  Academic 
Hall.  The  Summer  School  offices  will  be  in  Academic  Hall,  first 
floor. 

Weekly  Bulletins.  Announcements  for  each  week  are  made  in 
the  University  Items  which  is  provided  for  free  distribution  in  all 
of  the  buildings,  and  is  edited  by  the  class  in  Journalism. 

BOOKS  AND  MATERIALS 

Students  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  expected  to  provide  them- 
selves with  all  books  and  materials  required  for  their  individual 
use  in  the  courses  pursued.  Most  of  the  texts  to  be  used  are  an- 
nounced in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  various  courses. 
Students  may  procure  their  books  before  coming  to  the  Summer 
School,  or  may  get  them  at  the  Co-op  Book  Exchange,  at  the  usual 
market  prices. 

Those  expecting  to  pursue  courses  In  Primary  School  Methods  or 
Grammar  School  Methods  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  observation 
work  in  the  demonstration  classes,  may  save  considerable  expense 
by  bringing  with  them  such  of  the  State-adopted  books  as  they 
have  at  home.  Other  texts  may  be  purchased  at  the  Georgia  State 
Teachers  College  book  store. 
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Students  are  requested  to  bring  any  string  or  any  other  musical 
instrument  upon  which  they  play,  so  that  a  Summer  School  orches- 
tra may  be  organized,  and  thus  add  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
the  Summer  School. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION 

Recreation  and  play  is  an  important  part  of  Summer  School  life. 
All  forms  of  athletics  will  be  carried  on  during  the  summer.  The 
tennis  lover  will  find  several  courts  at  the  three  institutions.  There 
are  basketball  courts  on  each  campus,  and  provisions  for  quoits,  in- 
door baseball,  volley  ball  and  other  games  for  women.  Sanford 
Field  provides  ample  facilities  for  track,  baseball,  football,  basket- 
ball and  other  games  for  men.  The  Cloverhurst  Golf  Club  opens  its 
links  to  teachers  in  the  Summer  School  for  a  nominal  fee.  Clubs, 
racquets,  gynasium  suits  and  bathing  suits  should  be  brought 
from  home. 

All  three  gymnasiums  are  open  to  reguarly  registered  students 
during  the  season,  under  the  control  of  competent  instructors.  No 
fee  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  it  is  hoped  that 
all  will  come  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  this  training.  The 
swimming  pools  and  shower  baths  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  stu- 
dents, certain  hours  and  days  being  set  aside  for  each  sex.  A  small 
fee  is  charged   for  service. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  competitive  rifle  practice, 
target  shooting,  and  horseback  riding  under  direction  of  officers 
of  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 

DAILY  GENfERAL   ASSEMBLY 

Daily  at  the  Georgia  State  Teachers  College  and  at  the  University 
there  will  be  a  period  in  which  the  students  may  have  the  privilege 
to  assembly  for  devotional  exercises,  song  service,  short  addresses 
on  topics  of  current  and  general  interest,  or  some  other  interesting 
exercise. 

ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  LECTURES 

Care  has  been  given  in  providing  the  best  of  entertainments  and 
lectures.  Almost  every  evening  on  one  of  the  campuses,  students 
will  gather  on  the  lawn,  the  weather  permitting,  or  in  one  of  the 
assembly  halls  for  songs  and  games  or  lectures  and  other  enter- 
tainment.    Organ  recitals  will  be  given  on  the  new  $20,000  organ. 

See  the  calendar  for  a  list  of  the  most  important  special  con- 
ferences or  institutes.  These  will  bring  a  large  number  of  prom- 
inent speakers. 

The  plans  for  the  Music  Institute  during  the  fifth  week  of  the 
Summer  School  are  taking  shape  rapidly.  A  number  of  leading 
pianists  and  artists  have  already  promised  to  attend  and  take  part 
in  the  discussions  pertaining  to  the  music  profession,  especially 
problems  relating  to  the  teaching  of  music. 

The  Music  Festival  with  Grand  Opera  will  attract  thousands  to 
these  evening  entertainments  in  Woodruff  Hall.  Send  for  last 
year's  program.  This  year's  program  will  be  issued  later,  and  some 
of  the  greatest  musical  works   will  be   presented. 

The  Dance  Pageant  and  Dance  Revue  by  Miss  Marsh  will  be  de- 
lightful evenings  of  music  and  dancing. 

About  three  evenings  a  week  educational  films  will  be  shown  at 
the  University   and  Georgia   State   Teachers   College. 
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The  University  Chapel  has  an  excellent  radio  equipment  and  daily 
programs  will  be  given,  also  vesper  concerts  on  the  Duo-Art.  Prof. 
Earnest  will  have  charge  of  the  radio  and  film  programs  at  the 
Georgia  State  Teachers  College. 

There  will  be  many  departmental  lectures  by  members  of  the 
faculty  and  outside  speakers   followed  by  a  social  hour. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Strand  Theatre, 
by  which  each  registered  Summer  School  student  will  secure  a  ticket 
for  two  entertainments  a  week  for  the  six  weeks.  This  feature  is 
quite  popular  with  the  students. 

The  program  for  the  afternoon  features  will  be  announced  each 
week  in  the  Summer  School  Items. 

All  of  the  entertainments  are  free  to  regular  registered  students 
of  the  Summer  School. 


Institute  of  Public  Affairs  and  International  Relations,  July 
8-19  inclusive.  The  program  is  being  built  up  around  two  cen- 
tral ideas.  One  of  these  is  the  discussion  of  problems  of  peculiar 
interest  to  Georgia.  There  will  be  round  table  conferences  on 
problems  of  state  and  local  government;  open  forums  will  be 
held  on  such  questions  as  the  desirability  of  a  bond  issue  for  roads 
and  the  necessity  for  a  constitutional  convention.  A  number  of 
distinguished  authorities  on  economic  and  political  subjects  will 
be  asked  to  deliver  lectures  on  various  phases  of  state  and  local 
government. 

The  other  central  interest  to  be  developed  is  international  re 
lationships.  Invitations  are  being  extended  to  five  or  six  eminent 
foreign  publicists  and  diplomats  to  deliver  lectures  on  "The  Foreign 
Policy  of  the  United  States,"  "The  United  States  and  World 
Peace,"  "Anglo-American  Relations,"  "Franco-German  Relations," 
and  such   like  topics. 

The  program  will  this  summer  be  somewhat  more  ambitious 
than  heretofore  because  Chancellor  Snelling  has  succeeded  in  get- 
ting quite  a  liberal  appropriation  from  the  Foundation  for  Inter- 
national Peace.  This  appropriation  will  be  supplemented  by  pri- 
vate gifts  and  by  a  subscription  made  by  the  Summer  School  ad- 
ministration. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  only  actual  contract  so  far 
made  is  with  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy,  who  will  lecture  on  "Bolshevism" 
and  on  "Russia  and  World  Peace." 

Those  attending  the  Summer  School  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  unusually  fine  lectures  whom  the  Institute  will  bring 
here  at  the  assembly  hour  and  in  the  evening. 
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Certification  of  Teachers 


Much  of  the  work  of  the  Summer  School  has  been  arranged 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  relating 
to  the  certification  of  teachers.  The  University  will  accept  only 
those  with  such  high  school  training  that  they  will  be  able  to 
prepare  for  the  "A"  grade  certificate. 

n.   HIGH  SCHOOL.  GRADUATES 

The  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  may  begin  the  study 
of  the  required  eighteen  semester  hours  in  Education  and  Methods 
this  summer  and  receive  a  general  elementary  "A"  class  certificate. 

Hundreds  of  provisional  certificates  expire  this  year.  In  order 
to  renew  a  certificate  the  regulations  require  that  the  applicant 
show  that  he  has  earned  during  the  life  of  the  certificate  additional 
credit  to  the  amount  of  three  college  hours  (six  semester  hours) 
in  an  approved  summer  school,  .normal  school,  or  college.  Renewal 
credit  will  be  allowed  for  work  completed  before  September  1st. 

m.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  CERTIFICATE 

The  Junior  College  Certificate  is  based  upon  graduation  from 
a  standard  junior  college  or  completion  of  two  full  years  of  college 
work,  in  addition  to  graduation  from  a  four  year  accredited  high 
school.  This  professional  certificate  must  include  nine  college 
hours  (eighteen  semester  hours)  in  the  required  professional  sub- 
jects and  the  teacher  must  have  a  minimum  of  twenty-one  months 
experience.  When  the  teacher  has  secured  the  minimum  of  seventy 
months  experience,  the  certificate  can  be  converted  into  a  life 
certificate. 

Teachers  may  work  each  summer  for  this  certificate  and  earn 
it  in  five  or  six  summers  while  still  teaching,  or  they  may  finish  a 
college  or  normal  course  which  they  were  forced  to  discontinue. 
They  must  earn  credit  in  a  standard  institution  for  thirty  year 
hours  (sixty  semester  hours)  including  the  professional  hours 
mentioned  above.  This  certificate  enables  the  holder  to  teach  in  an 
accredited  high  school.  Teachers  holding  the  old  type  high  school 
license  should  convert  this  into  a  State  Junior  College  Certificate. 

IV.    NORMAL    CERTIFICATE 

This  is  based  upon  graduation  from  a  standard  two  year  normal 
school  and  includes  nine  college  hours  or  eighteen  semester  hours 
in  required  professional  subjects.  This  certificate  also  enables  the 
holder  to  teach  in  a  high  school.  Teachers  holding  this  certificate 
are  advised  to  continue  their  college  studies  in  their  major  teach- 
ing subjects  until  they  have  secured  a  special  certificate  in  those 
subjects  which  would  amount  to  about  twenty-four  semester  hours 
or  they  could  continue  their  academic  studies  for  several  summers 
and  secure  a  Bachelor's  Degree  and  a  college  certificate.  There 
are  hundreds  of  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  prior  to  1925  who 
are  now  completing  their  academic  work  for  Bachelor's  Degree. 

V.   PROFESSIONAL   COLLEGE    CERTTFICATE 

This  is  based  upon  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from  a  four  year  college 
and  nine  college  (eighteen  semester  hours  in  the  required  profes- 
sional subjects  and  the  minimum  requirement  in  teaching  ex- 
perience. 
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Professional  certificates  under  any  one  of  the  four  heads  above 
may  be  converted  into  life  certificates  after  a  minimum  of  seventy 
months  teaching  experience.  Salary  schedules  are  now  based  gen- 
erally upon  the  scale  of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
will  find  that  the  cost  of  summer  study  to  raise  the  grade  certifi- 
cate will  usually  be  earned  in  increased  salary  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Opportunity  is  thus  afforded  teachers  through  the  Summer  School 
tc  secure  a  certificate  either  provisional,  professional  or  life  pro- 
fessional and  have  his  or  her  record  recorded  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Teachers  from  other  states  than  Georgia  will 
find  the  professional  and  academic  courses  listed  as  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Departments  of  their  respective 
states  and  by  consulting  these  requirements  they  can  adjust  their 
work  at  the  University  of  Georgia  Summer  School  and  have  their 
credits  recorded  in  their  respective  state  departments. 


NOTICE. 


A  number  of  other  college  courses  listed  in  the  general  catalog 
may  be  offered  in  the  Summer  School,  provided  as  many  as  ten 
students  apply  for  the  same.  The  Council  reserves  the  right  to 
withdraw  any  course  for  which  eight  do  not  register,  to  limit  the 
enrollment  in  any  course  or  class  section,  or  to  fix  the  time  of 
meeting.  Where  less  than  eight  register  for  a  course,  it  may  be 
approved,  provided  those  desiring  it  make  up  the  cost  with  the 
professor  to  the  equivalent  of  eight.  The  individual  instructors 
must  refer  such  matters  to  the  Council.  The  Summer  School  will 
not  be  responsible  for  bills  contracted  without  written  authority  of 
the  management. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


At  the  University  of  Georgia 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

Below  will  be  found  the  courses  offered  at  the  University.  The 
figures  represent  year  hours  and  must  be  multiplied  by  two  for 
semester  hours.  For  degree  requirements  the  student  is  referred  to 
the  general  catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  on  request  to  the  Registrar. 

I.  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

PENMANSHIP 

S?-l.  Methods  of  Penmanship — Cert.  1  hr.,  6  weeks.     Miss  Huffman. 

The  penmanship  course  has  two  objects  in  view.  First,  to  improve  the 
handwriting  of  the  teacher,  and,  second,  to  instruct  the  teacher  in  the 
best  method  of  presenting  the  subject  of  penmanship  to  her  pupils. 

The  work  done  in  each  class  comprise  both  the  technique  of  hand- 
writing  and   methods   of   teaching. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  term,  demonstration  lessons  will  be 
given  by  members  of  each  class  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 

This  course  is  planned  to  help  teachers  who  have  studied  muscular  move- 
ment writing  previously,  and  who  wish  to  perfect  their  writing,  and  have 
demonstrated  for  them  the  best  and  easiest  methods  of  teaching  writing 
sucessfully. 

For  drawing  and  design,  applied  design,  pottery  and  poster  de- 
signing see  courses  in   the  Agricultural   College. 

For  art  in  the  grades  and  blackboard  drawing,  see  State  Teach- 
er College. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL   MUSIC — (Credited   on   S.   T.   C.  Degree) 

S-3.   Public  School  Course  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  6-9. — 

C.   1  h.     Mr.  Davis. 

Consideration  of  the  means  of  meeting  the  new  demand  for  music  in 
this  period.  Chorus,  orchestra  and  band,  elementary  theory,  music  appre- 
ciation, class  instruction  in  band  and  orchestral  instruments.  Testing  and 
care  of  the  adolescent  voice.  The  project  method]  and  material  for  public 
performances. 

S-4.   Supervision  of  Public  School  Music — C.   1   hr.,   6  weeks.      Mr. 
Davis. 

The  place,  aim,  and  general  method  of  public  school  music  as  based  upon 
social,  educational  and  aesthetic  principles.  Material  and  methods  through- 
out the  first  six  or  eight  school  years  with  reference  to  voice,  ear,  notation, 
and  appreciation,  and  with  special  attention  to  platoon  schools.  The  cur- 
riculum in  junior  and  senior  high  schools:  administration;  relations  to  the 
community  and  articulation  of  school  and  community  interests.  Open  to 
students  with  satisfactory  experience  in  teaching  or  conducting  music. 

S-.  Music  Appreciation — C.    Vz   hr.     Mrs.  Rowe. 

Appropriate  courses  for  Elementary  School,  Junior  High  School  and 
High   School  including  the  use  of  the   phonograph. 

S-6.  Harmony — C.    %    hr.     Mrs.   Rowe. 

Introductory  harmony  and  harmony  dictation,  including  scales,  intervals, 
tri.ids,  inversions,  dominant  seventh  chords  and  their  applications  in 
melody    harmonizing    and    original   composition. 

II.  COMMERCE  AND  ECONOMICS 

S-l  Business  Geography — C.    1 V2    hrs.     Mr.  Jenkins. 

A  study  of  the  economic  resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  the  B.  S.  in  Commerce  degree.  One  hour  daily, 
nine  weeks. 
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S-2.   Business  Organization — C.    IVz    hrs.      Mr.   Jenkins. 

An  orientation  course  in  business.  Required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
B.  S.  in  Commerce  degree.     One  hour  daily,  nine  weeks. 

S-5.   The  Principles  of  Economics.    C.   3   hrs.    Mr.  Johnson. 

An  introductory  course  in  economic  theory.  Prerequisite  for  all  ad- 
vanced courses  in  School  of  Commerce;  and  open  for  election  by  students 
in   other  degree  courses.     Two   hours   daily,  nine  weeks. 

S-20.   Business  Law — C.    3    hrs.    Mr.   Heckman. 

A  case  and  text  study  of  the  principal  subjects  of  law  which  arise  in 
the  commercial  world.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  in  other  Departments.     Two  hours   daily,  nine  weeks. 

S-5 2.   Manufacturing — C.   3   hrs.    9   wks.      Mr.  Jenkins. 

A  general  study  of  the  history,  principles,  and  problems  of  leading  man- 
ufacturing industries.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  in  other  departments.     Two  hours  daily. 

III.  EDUCATION 

S-2.  History  of   Education — C.      Mr.    Grier. 

A  general  history  of  education  as  a  phase  of  the  history  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  The  main  emphasis  is  given  to  modern  times,  but  the 
course  furnishes  the  historical  background  necessary  to  a  study  of  the 
rise  of  the  present-day  school  systems,  theories,  practices,  and  needed 
changes  therein.     Credit,   one  college  hour. 

S-3   Educational  Hygiene — C.     Mr.   Edwards. 

A  study  of  the  importance  and  place  of  health  as  an  aim  in  education; 
physical  hygiene  and  mental  efficiency;  mental  hygiene;  conservation  of 
human  life;  hygiene  of  the  school  room,  the  school  grounds,  and  the 
home.     Credit,    one   college   hour. 

S-4-5.   Educational   Psychology — O.     Mr.    Briggs. 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  human   nature,   psychology,   and  human 

conduct  with  applications  of  the  principles  of  mental  development  to  both 

learning  and  teaching.     Credit,  two  college  hours.     Education  S-4  will  be 

given  during  the  first  six  weeks,  Education   S-5  will  be  given  during  the 

'         last  three  weeks. 

S-6.   Psychology  of  Adolescence — O.    Mr.  Briggs. 

The  nature  and  the  problems  of  adolescence  and  the  education  of  the 
adolescent.     Credit,   one  college   hour. 

S-9.   Educational  Sociology — C.    Mr.  Webster. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  social  point  of  view  In  education  and 
the  changes  suggested  in  the  present  educational  organization,  theory,  and 
methods.  It  sets  up  such  aims  as  social  intelligence,  social  co-operation, 
and  altruistic  interest  in  group  welfare  to  serve  the  needs  of  democracy. 
It  undertakes  to  show  the  need  and  function  of  Educational  Sociology  as 
a  balance  for  the  one-sided  perspective  of  Educational  Psychology  and 
as  its  necessary  companion  in  the  preparation  of  members  of  a  profession 
of  education.     Credit,  one  college  hour. 

S-10.    Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  High  School — C.    Mr.  Keeler. 

A  course  in  general  method  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school 
principals  and  teachers  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  most  re- 
cent methods,  devices,  and  materials  used  to  produce  better  results  In  the 
teaching  of  high  school  pupils.  Credit,  one  college  hour.  Prerequisites 
2-4-5-6   and   9. 

S-ll.   High  School  Management  and  Extra-Curricular  Activities — O. 

Mr.  Keeler. 

Problems  of  discipline  and  general  school  management  as  factors  in  the 
general  process  of  education.  Extra-Curricular  activities  and  their  place 
in  the  high  school  program,  their  relation  to  discipline  and  management. 
Credit,  one  college  hour.  Prerequisites  2.  4-5-6,  and  9.  This  course  wilV 
be   given   during   the  last   three  weeks. 

S-12.     Educational  Measurements — C.  Mr.  Manning. 

Use  of  tests  in  the  teaching  process;  the  scoring  of  tests  and  the  In- 
terpretation of  results;  how  to  improve  forms  of  examinations  and  sys- 
tems of  marking:  how  to  measure  the  pupils'  progress;  how  to  measure 
the  teacher's  efficiency :  the  selection  of  tests  suitable  for  various  purposes. 
The  course  may  be  repeated  the  last  three  weeks.  Credit,  one  college 
hour.     Prerequisites   2,   4-5-6.    and  9. 
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S-20.     The  Principles  of   Secondary  Education — C.   Mr.    Keeler. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  following  topics:  the  training  of  high  school 
teachers,  the  learning  procsss  of  the  high  school  pupil,  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  secondary  education,  the  reorganization  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, the  purposes  of  reorganized  secondary  education  and  their  applica- 
tion to  curriculum  making,  the  organization  and  the  administration  of 
the  program  of  studies,  and  the  organization  of  the  non-academic  activ- 
ities   of   the   high    school.     Credit,    one    college    hour. 

S-21.  The  Junior  High  School — C.    Mr.   Keeler. 

A  presentation  of  the  junior  high  school  idea.  The  functions  and  the 
purposes  of  the  junior  high  school,  and  its  place  in  the  general  scheme 
of  education.  Much  attention  is  given  to  junior  high  school  curricula, 
and  to  the  methods  of  teaching  best  suited  to  junior  high  school  pupils. 
Credit,  one  college  hour.  This  course  will  be  offered  during  the  last  three 
weeks    only. 

S-22.  High  School  Supervision  and  Administration — C.   Mr.  Keeler. 
The  course  deals  with  the  following  topics:   the  principal  as  an  admin- 
istrator, the   principal  as   a   supervisor,   the  principal  and   the  curriculum, 
the  principal  and  his  relations  to  the  pupils,  to  the  teachers,  to  the  parents, 
and  to   the  community.     Credit,  one  college  hour. 

S-30-31-32.  Religious  and  Moral  Education.    Junior-Senior  courses. 
A  study  of  the  nature,  function,  and  place  of  religious  and  moral  educa- 
tion  in   the   general  scheme   of  education,   with   an  evaluation    of  methods 
and  plans  involved. 

S-30.   The  History  and  Literature  of  the  Old   Testament — C.    Miss 

Hodgson. 

Credit,  one   college  hour. 

S-31.   The  History  and  Literature  of  the  New   Testament — C.  Miss 
Hodgson. 

Credit,  one   college  hour. 
S-32.  Moral  Education — C.    Mr.   Briggs. 

Defining  education  as  the  making  of  moral  personalities,  this  course 
will  seek  to  define  the  moral  person,  the  materials  to  be  utilized  in  moral 
education  and   the  methods  to   be  employed.     Credit,  one  college  hour. 

S-40.   Methods  of  Teaching  in  Rural  Schools — C.  Mr.   Manning. 

This  course  deals  with  methods  of  teaching  in  rural  schools.  The  prob- 
lem or  case  method  will  be  used  very  largely.  In  this  way  the  teacher  is 
led  to  select  her  problems  frcm  actual  classroom  situations.  Credit,  one 
college  hour. 

S-41.   Rural  Life  and   Education — C.   Mr.   Manning. 

A  study  of  education  as  adapted  to  rural  life  and  betterment.  Credit, 
one  college  hour. 

S-42.   Rural  School  Administration — C.  Mr.   Pusey. 

A  course  in  administration  and  supervision  of  village  and  consolidated 
rural  schools  for  county  superintendents,  county  supervisors,  and  for  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  in  such  schools.  Credit,  one  college  hour.  This  course 
will  be  offered   during  the  last  three  weeks. 

S-5 0-51-52.  Elementary  Education.  Junior-Senior  course. 

Take  for  the  Professional  Elementary  Certificate.     Prerequisites  4  and  3. 
S-50.   The  Learning  Process — C.  Mr.   Grier. 

An  introduction  to  the  general  principles  underlying  the  learning  pro- 
cess, the  course  of  study,  and  the  methods  of  instruction.  Credit,  one 
college  hour. 

S-51.   Classroom  Managements— C.   Mr.   Grier. 

The  problems  of  class  organization,  discipline,  records,  curriculum,  daily 
program,  promotion,  community  interests,  the  relationship  of  the  teacher 
to  the  community,  the  teacher's  health,  and  similar  problems.  Credit, 
one  college  hour. 

S-5  2.  Methods   of   Teaching   in   the  Intermediate   Grades — C.      Mr. 

Pusey. 

This  course  deals  with  all  subjects  that  are  Included  in  the  elementary 
school  curriculum.  The  function  and  purpose  of  each  subject  is  stated; 
this  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  material  used,  suggestions  for 
arousing  interest  in  the  subject,  the  place  of  drill,  and  suggestions  for 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study  the  subject.  Credit,  one  college  hour.  This 
course  will  be  offered  during  the  last  three  weeks. 
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S-14-a.   English,  The  Teaching  of.    Mr.   Marshburn. 

This  course  will  bo  based  on  the  College  Entrance  Requirements  anl 
similar  lines.  It  will  consider  the  purpose  to  be  kept  in  view  in  studying 
literature  in  high  school,  the  best  way  to  plan  and  present  for  class  study 
various  kinds  of  readings,  and  some  of  the  recent  movements  in  the  teach- 
ing of  literature.  It  will  attempt  to  show  the  relation  of  the  literature 
work  to  composition,  grammar  and  other  English  work  of  the  class 
bringing  the  units  of  the  instruction  and  practice  in  connection  with  all 
the  exercises  of  the  school. 

9-1 4-d.   The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.     Mr.   Stephens. 

The  aims  of  mtahematics  teaching  will  be  emphasized.  Modern  methods 
will  be  presented  and  illustrated.  Explanations  of  the  recent  actions  of 
the  Southern  Association  will  be  made  in  connection  with  the  report 
of   the    National    Committee   on    Mathematical    Requirements. 

S-14-h.   The  Teaching  of  French.     Mr.    Holland. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  French  with  practical  application  in 
the  class-room.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  presentation  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  language  and  a  critical  analysis  of  texts.  This  is 
intended  to  be  a  practical  course  and  there  will  be  some  opportunity  for 
review   work.     One   hour  daily   for  six   weeks. 

IV.  ENGLISH 

C.   1  hr.,  6  weeks,  each   (except  where  otherwise  noted) 
S-ll.   Shakespeare.     Mr.   Park. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  and  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  will  be  studied.  Lectures,  written  reports.  Twelve 
other  plays  of  Shakespeare  will  be  used  as  collateral  reading. 

S-12.   The  Study  of  Poetry.     Mr.  Park  and  Mr.  Marshburn. 

Lectures  on  Poetics.  The  reading  and  interpreting  of  standard  English 
poems  representing  the  various  types  of  poetry.    Special  study  of  the  lyric. 

S-14.   Ed.  a.  Methods  of  High  School  English.    Mr.  Marshburn  (See 

Education), 
S-16.   Greek  Literature  in  Translation.      Mr.   Bocock. 

Text:  Capps.  From  Homer  to  Theocritus.  Translations  of  the  authors 
read   will   be   found   in   the  library. 

S-8.   Early  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry._   Mr.  Everett. 

Study  of  some  of  the   outstanding  poems  of  the  Romantic  Movement. 
S-9.   Studies   in  Victorian  Poetry.     Mr.   Simmons. 

Representative  poems  from  Tennyson  and  Browning  will  be  Interpreted 
and  discussed  in  the  class-room,  and  others  will  be  designated  for  out- 
Ride  reading.  The  work  may  be  pursued  with  profit  by  any  student  who 
has  had  a  survey  course  in  English   Literature. 

S-3.   The  South  in  American  Literature.    Mr.   Simmons. 

The  time  allotted  to  this  course  will  be  given  to  those  writers  whose 
literary  achievement  must  be  regarded  as  forming  a  permanent  contribu- 
tion to  American  Letters. 

S-4.   The   Writing  of  1*1*086;    Studies  in  Structure  and  Style.      Mr. 

Simmons. 

Not  a  course  in  theme-writing,  but  an  inquiry  into  the  secrets  of  effec- 
tiveness in  the  transmission  of  thought  and  mood.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and    conferences.     Parallel    reading   will  be  required. 

S-la.   Advanced  English  Grammar.    Mr.  McWhorter. 

This  is  a  course  which  will  devote  its'  whole  time  to  n  study  of  Ensrlish 
Grammar.  Sanford'«  English  Grammar,  The  Modern  Course  In  English, 
Book  III  will  be  chief  texts. 

S-lb.  Rhetoric  and   Composition.    Mr.   McWhorter. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  sentence,  paragraph,  and  theme  structure, 
with    regular  exercises,  frequent  papers,   and  collateral   reading. 

S-2.   Survey  of  English  Literature  from  Beowulf  to  the  Present  Time. 

C.  3  hrs.,  9  weeks.     Mr.  Everett. 

A  rapid   survey  of  English  literature  with   parallel  readings  and  discus- 
sions. 
S-13.   The  Writing  of  the  Short  Story.    Mr.   Marshburn. 

A  study  of  short  stories:  criticism  of  stories  prepared  by  members  of 
the  clnss:   a  study   of  the   technique  of  the  short  -story. 
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V.  JOURNALISM 

JOURNALISM — C.   1  hr.  each,   6  weeks. 

S-l.   Newspaper  Writing  and  Correspondence.     Mr.  Drewry. 

Principles  of  journalism;  work  of  the  reporter  and  of  the  correspond- 
ent; gathering,  writing,  and  editing  news.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  school  publicity.  This  course  includes  practical  assignments  In  news- 
paper writing  and  editing.  Students  in  this  course,  working  under  the 
supervision  of  the  instructor,  will  prepare  the  news  contents  of  The  Uni- 
versity  Items,  weekly   newspaper   published    during   the   summer   session. 

S-3.  Feature  Articles..  Dr.  Drewry. 

Theory  and  practice  in  writing  articles  of  various  kinds  for  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  specialized  publications.  Practical  assignments  designed 
to  result  in  feature  material  for  publication  in  The  University  Items  will 
form  a  part  of  the  course. 

UNIVERSITY  ITEMS  is  the  weekly  newspaper  published  six 
times  during  the  summer  session.  Students  taking  journalism, 
working  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor,  get  out  this  publi- 
cation as  part  of  their  practical  work. 


VI.  HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

S-l,  a,  b  and  c.  American  Government.  Mr.  Sanders. 

College  credit  for  History  1.  One  hour  each,  6  weeks.  Text :  Ogg  and 
Ray,  Introduction  to  American  Government,  3rd  Edition. 

a.  pp.  1  to  346.  Introduction  to  Political  Science;   Execntive  and   Adminis- 

trative Organization. 

b.  pp.   347   to   643.  The  legislature,   Judiciary  and   Political   Parties. 

c.  pp.    644   to   977.  State   Government. 

S-4,  a,  b  and  c.   English  History.    College  credit  for  History  4,  one 
hour  each,  six  weeks.      Mr.  Wrighton. 

a.  From    earliest    times    to    1485. 

b.  Tudor    and    Stuart    Times,    1485   to    1689. 

C.  Modern    English    since    the    Revolution    of    1689. 

S-5-6,  a,  b  and  c.  American  History.    College  credit  for  History  5-6. 
One   hour  each,    6   weeks.      Mr.    McPherson. 

a.  The    Colonial    Period,   to    1750. 

Text:    Epochs    of   American    History,    Jernegan's    Colonies. 

b.  Formative    Period,    1750    to    1829. 

Text:   Epochs  of  American   History.   Hart's   Formation  of   the  Union, 
c.  From   the    Jacksonian    era   to   the    end    of    Reconstruction. 

Text:  Epochs  of  American  History,  Woodrow  Wilson's  Division  and  Re- 
union. 

Modern  European  History. 

A  double  course  meeting  two  hours  a  day.  A  study  of  European  de- 
velopment from  1789  to  the  present.  Especial  emphasis  on  events  leading 
to   the  World  War. 

S-8.   The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon.     IY2  hrs,  9  weeks.     Mr. 

Payne. 
S-9.   Europe  Since  1915.    Wz   hrs.,  9   weeks.      Mr.  Payne. 

Either  or  both  of  the  courses  may  be  takn.  and  work  may  equiv- 
alent  to    "History   2"   or   "History   8-9"    in    regular   session. 

S-8- 9 a.      The  Great  War — Part  II.      Mr.   Bocock. 

The  course  of  the  War.  Text:  Frothingham,  Guide  to  the  Military 
History   of  the   World  War. 

S-4c.  England  in  the  Great  War.    Mr.   Bocock. 

How  England  came  to  enter,  her  contribution  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  how  the  Peace  Treaties  affected  her.  The  texts  will  be 
found  in  the  Library. 
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VII.  LATIN 

C.  1  hr.  each,   6  weeks. 

S-5b.   Latin  Writing.     Mr.  Hooper. 

This   course   will    include   the  orderly    presentation    of   the   essential    facts 
<>f  the  grammar,  the  translation  of  connected  Bngllsn  into  idiomatic  Latin, 
and  the  study  of  style  and  the  structure  of  Latin  discourse.     It  is  dee 
for  teachers  and  others  desiring  a  rapid  and  comprehensive   review  of  the 
grammer,    and    for    candidates    for    teacher's    recommendations    in    Latin. 

Provision  will  also  he  made  for  students  of  elementary  Latin  compo- 
sition. 

S-lb.     Livy.     Mr.  Hooper. 

The    reading   of   selections.      One   hour's    credit    on    Freshman    course. 
S-2b.   Cicero.      Mr.  Hooper. 

The  reading  of  the  de  amicitia.  One  hour's  credit  on  Sophomore 
course. 

VIII.  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

The  courses  described  below  are  specifically  for  Teacher-Libra- 
rians. Under  the  new  Library  Standards  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  any  high 
school  having  less  than  one  hundred  enrollment  must  have  a 
Teacher-Librarian  who  has  successfully  completed  three,  six-weeks 
courses  of  professional  library  training  if  such  school  is  to  remain 
of  the  Southern  accredited  list.  The  Georgia  accrediting  regula- 
tions assume  the  same  professional  training  for  Teacher-Librarians 
in  high  schools  on  the  Georgia  accredited  list. 

The  Southern  Association  standards  require  all  high  schools 
having  over  100  and  not  over  200  enrollment  to  have  a  Teacher- 
Librarian  who  has  successfully  completed  three  additional  six 
weeks  professional  library  training  courses.  Such  advanced  courses 
are  planned  for  the  summer  of  1930. 

The  new  Southern  library  standards  go  into  effect  in  December, 
1930.  The  elementary  courses  this  summer  and  the  advanced 
courses  planned  for  the  next  summer  will  meet  the  needs  of  high 
schools  with  enrollments  up  to  200  so  far  as  the  training  require- 
ments of  Teacher-Librarians  are  concerned. 

Librarians  of  small  public  libraries,  who  have  had  practical 
experience  but  no  professional  training,  have  taken  these  courses 
with  profit.  They  are  not  intended  as  short-cuts  to  public  library 
careers  nor  are  they  for  high  school  librarians  in  schools  having 
very  large  enrollment.  A  full  year's  professional  training  is  needed 
in  both  these  instances. 
Library  Science — C.    1   hr.      6  weeks,  each. 

S-l.   School  Library  Administration — C.   1   hr.      Mr.    Burnet. 

Includes  furnishing,  equipment  and  arrangement  of  library  rooms, 
budget,  business  and  lending  records,  ordering,  binding,  and  mending, 
handling    of   pamphlets,    book    selection,    etc. 

S-2.   Reference  Work  for  Teacher-Librarians.      Mrs.   Burnet. 

Special  emphasis  is  driven  to  practice  work  in  the  use  of  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  and  other  reference  works,  and  in  the  principles  of 
judging  comparative   values  in   high   school  work. 

S-3.   Elementary  Cataloguing  and   Classification.      Mrs.   Burnet. 

Lectures    and    laboratory    work    in    building    up    a    practice    dictionary 

card    catalogue    and    in    the    classification    of    books    in    accordance    with 

the    Cewey   Decimal    Classification.      Laboratory   fee,   $7.00 

One  hour  laboratory  is  required  in  each  course.     These  courses 

are  also  given  credit  by  state   department   for   professional   hours. 
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IX.  MATHEMATICS 

25   S-2.  Elementary  Analysis — C.   2   hrs.,   9   weeks.      Mr.   Cumming. 
A  study  of  coordinates;  plotting  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  curves; 
the  discussion   of  the  straight  line  and  the  circle,  analytically;   functional 
45   S-l.   Trigonometry — C.   1   hr.,    6   weeks.      Mr.  Cumming. 

A  standard  course  in  Plane  Trigonometry,  covering  the  usual  topics, 
with    the   solution    of   triangles    and   the   manipulation    of   formulae. 

Trigonometry  will  be  repeated  the  last  3  weeks  if  a  sufficient  number 
desire  it. 

relations.      Six   hours   per   week  for  the    first  six  weeks  and   twelve  hours 
per   week,    the  last   three  weeks. 

11  S-3.  Introduction    to    Calculus — C.    1 V2    hrs.,     5     weeks.        Mr. 
Barrow. 

An  elementary  course,  explaining  differentiation  and  integration  and  a 
few   applications.     Twelve   hours   per  week   for  the  five  weeks. 

12  S-4.   College  Algebra — C.  1%   hrs.,  9  weeks.     Mr.  Barrow. 

This  cours  will  include  the  following  topics:  Complex  Numbers.  De- 
terminants. Partial  Fractions,  Series,  Theory  of  Equations.  Six  hours 
per   week   for   nine   weeks. 

6    S-5.   Differential  and  Integral  Calculus — C.    3  hrs.,  9  weeks.    Mr. 
Biarrow. 

This  course  is  more  extended  than  Mathematics  3  and  discusses  the 
usual  topics  of  Calculus.  Prerequisites  Mathematics  3,  4.  Twelve  hours 
per   week   for   nine  weeks. 

S-l 2.  College   Geometry — C.    IV2,    hrs.,    9    weeks.      Mr.    Cumming. 
A  course  based  on  plane  geometry   and  intended   largely  for  the  benefit 
of    the    teachers    of    mathematics    in    the    high    school.      It    treats    of    the 
properties     of    triangles     and    circles     and     special    lines    connected    with 
these.      Prerequisite :    Math.    1,    2. 

34   S-14d.  Teaching  High   School  Mathematics— C.   1    hr.   credit   in 
Education,    6   weeks.      (See   Education).      Mr.    Stephens. 
For  graduate  courses  in  mathematics,  see  Graduate  Division. 

X.  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

S-2O.  French.     9  weeks,  3  hours  credit.     Mrs.  Chance. 

A  beginners'  course  comprising  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  easy 
reading  and  conversational  practice.     Two  hours  daily  for  nine  weeks. 

S-21.  French.     Continuation  of  French  20.     9  weeks,  3  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Chance. 

Review  of  Grammar  and  extensive  reading.  Conversational  practice. 
Two  hours  daily  for  nine  weeks. 

S-14h.   The   Teaching   of  French.      Mr.    Holland.       (See     Education 

Division. 
S-20.   Spanish.      3   hrs.,   9  weeks.      Mr.   Chance. 

A  beginner's  course  comprising  the  fundamentals  of  grammer,  easy 
reading   and   conversational    practice.      Two    hours   daily    for    nine    weeks. 

S-l.   German.      3   hrs.   6   wks.      Mr.   Morris. 
A  course  for  beginners,  three  hours  a  day. 

XI.  MUSIC 

The  department  was  established  in  1921  by  George  Folsom  Gran- 
berry,  director  of  the  Granberry  Piano  School,  New  York,  who  re- 
mains in  charge.  In  its  seven  sessions  the  department  has  proven 
an  enthusiastic  and  practical  success.  Teachers  completing  the 
course  have  been  able  to  achieve  better  results  immediately  and 
to  secure   higher  and   more  profitable  positions. 

The  University,  through  the  Summer  School,  grants  a  Profession- 
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al  Music  Teacher's  Certificate  to  those  who  complete  the  course 
of  training.  Two  Summer  School  sessions  with  independent  study 
during  the  winter  are  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  re- 
quirements.     (See   special   music    bulletin    for    requirements). 

The  following  courses  are  given:  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Viola, 
Violoncello,  Harp,  Organ,  Musical  Pedagogy,  Public  School  Music, 
Harmony  and  Theory,  Ensemble  Playing,  Ensemble  Singing,  Special 
Work  in  Ear  Cultivation  and  Music  Appreciation. 
Professional  Training  Course,  ten  periods  each  week,  for  the  sum- 
mer session  of  six  weeks  (Mr.  Cranberry,  Mrs.  Rowe)  __$30.00 
Music    Appreciation,    two    hour    class    lessons    weekly     (Mr. 

Granberry,    Mr.    Price,   Mrs.    Rowe) :J.00 

PiAiK)  Ensemble,   two     hours    weekly     (Mr.    Granberry,    Mr. 

Price)     9.00 

Music  an  Art  and  a  Language,  two  hours  weekly   (Mrs.  Rowe)       9.00 

Harmony,  two  class  lessons  weekly    (Mr.  Price) 9.00 

Private  Piano  Lessons: 

Interpretation,  Advanced  Technique,  Repertory.  Teaching, 
Literature,  etc.     Tuitition,  twelve  half-hour  lessons — 

♦George    Folsom    Granberry    $60.00 

Wilson  P.   Price 30.00 

*  Mr.    Granberry   will   accept   only   a   limited    number  of   private 
pupils,   and  only  those   who   are  engaged   in   professional   work. 
Voice   Lessons — Glenn    Crowder   Stables. 

(a)  Private   lessons:    twelve  half-hour    lessons $36.00 

(b)  Master  classes:  Class  lessons  of  one  hour  each  with 
four  in  class.  Each  pupil  receives  fifteen  minute  les- 
sons, besides  benefitting  from  the  others  during  the 
hour.       Twelve    lessons $18.00 

Pipe  Organ  Lessons — Mr.   Ralston. 

Pedaling;      Registration;      Church      Literature;      Concert 
Repertory.     Twelve  half-hour  lessons $36.00 

Harp — Mrs.    Ethelyn    Potts   Ware. 

Twelve    half-hour   lessons    $24.00 

Violin   Lessons — E.    B.    Michaelis. 

(a)  Twelve    half-hour    private    lessons    $24.00 

(b)  Six  class  lessons  for  advanced  pupils,  one  hour  weekly     9.00 

(c)  Orchestra  and  String  Ensemble  Class,  two  one-hour 
periods   weekly 9.00 

(d)  Instruction  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student,  based  upon  Hermann.  Violin  School  and  Mittell's 
Graded  Course.  The  study  of  Concertos  and  Sonatas  as 
well   as   solo   pieces   of   moderate   difficulty. 

(e)  Cultivation  of  the  higher  technic  of  fingers  and  bow  (Etudes 
by  Kreutger,  Fivrillo  and  Rade).  Study  of  advanced  classi- 
cal and  modern  Concertos  and  Sonatas;  such  as  Bruch,  op. 
26;  Mendelssohn,  op.  64;  Wieniawski.  op.  22;  Grieg,  op.  8. 
Training   in  sight   reading  and   ensemble   playing. 

Orchestra  Class:  Pupils  who  are  members  of  the  Orchestral 
class  will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  various  orches- 
tral and  operatic  performances  given  at  the  Summer  Scnool.  All 
students  of  the  Summer  School  who  play  an  orchestral  instrument 
should  join  the  Orchestral  Class. 

Pupils  desiring  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  opportun- 
ities  are  strongly   urged   to  join   these   Orchestral   Classes  in   order 
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to  become  more  profiicient  in  all  branches  of  violin  playing  and 
to  acquire  intimate  knowledge  of  musical  works  of  the  first  rank. 

Public  School  Music:  Mark  Allen  Davis,  of  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Rowe,  Richmond,  Va.  CS'ee  Arts  and  Crafts  University 
Division).  Five  courses  are  offered  for  teachers  and  supervisors 
of    Public    School    Music. 

Community  Singing:  A  large  part  of  each  daily  assembly  will 
continue  to  be  given  to  general  singing;  patriotic  songs,  famous 
ballads,  sacred  selections,  glees,  rounds  and  nonsense  jingles.  Mr. 
Granberry  will  conduct  this  music  at  the  University  assemblies. 
Mr.  Davis  will  conduct  the  music  at  the  State  Teachers  College. 

Choral  Classes:  A  choral  class  is  formed  from  the  students  of 
the  entire  Summer  School  best  qualified  for  this  delightful  work. 
It  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Granberry.  No  fee  is  charged  for  this 
course. 

State  License  or  Certificate:  Those  completing  the  requirements 
for  the  University  Summer  School  Certificate  in  Music,  may  also 
secure  a  State  Certificate  in  Music  by  presenting  a  diploma  from 
a  registered  high  school  and  credit  for  two  years  college  work. 

Books  and  Music:  Each  teacher  registered  for  the  music  course 
should  allow  at  least  $10.00  for  music  and  books  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  course. 

GRAND   OPERA   SEASON 

The  fifth  week  of  the  Summer  School  there  occurs  the  presenta- 
tion of  three  evening  performance  of  Grand  Opera,  an  advantage 
which  is  not  offered  by  any  other  university  in  the  country.  The 
operas  are  given  fully  costumed  stage  production. 

Plans  for  the  1929  season  assure  the  greatest  program  of  Grand 
Opera  ever  undertaken  by  the  University  Summer  School.  Three 
complete  grand  operas  will  be  given  full  stage  production,  with 
scenery,  costumes  and  action.  "La  Traviata,";  "Samson  and  Deli- 
lah," "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  were  sung 
last  season. 

The  artists  include  singers  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany and  those  of  the  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  leading  European 
Opera  houses.  The  operas  for  performance  during  the  summer 
of  1929  are  now  being  selected  and  Mr.  Granberry  is  negotiating 
with  the   artists,   among  whom  are  several   of  international   fame. 

MASTER   INTERPRETATIONS 

The  Summer  School  will  have  the  most  up-to-date  piano  equip- 
ment for  study  of  Interpretation  and  Music  Appreciation.  A  full- 
sized  Steinway  Duo  Art  Concert  Grand  will  reproduce  piano  inter- 
pretations by  Paderewski,  Hoffman,  Bauer,  Ganz,  Gabrilowitsch, 
Grainger,  Cortot,  Bachaus,  Novaes,  Friedman,  and  modernists  such 
as  Stravinsky  and  Prokofieff. 

Through  the  Autographic  Music  Roll  for  the  Duo  Art  Piano,  the 
principal  compositions  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Wagner, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Franck,  Debussy, 
Ravel,  Stravinsky  and  other  masters  are  available  with  explana- 
tions by  leading  musicians  from  all  over  the  world:  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Henry  Wood,  Pierne,  Ravel,  deFalla,  Sigfried,  Wag- 
ner, Damrosch,  Mason,  Stoessel  and  others.  An  additional  Stein- 
way Grand  will  be  furnished  through  the  Phillips  &  Crew  Co., 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.     The  new  $20,000  organ  will  be  in  daily  use. 
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The  Summer  School  has  this  great  opportunity  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Aeolian  Company,  of  New  York,  extended  through 
Mr.  Granberry. 

XII.  ORATORY 

8-1.    Fundamentals    of    Speech — C.    1    hr.      Mr.    Gray. 

A  bffinnera  course,  based  on  the  text,  C.  H.  Woolbert,  Fundamentals  of 
Speech,  Revised  Edition  (Harpers),  Particularly  for  those  who  have 
had  do  work  in  speech,  although  no  doubt  profitable  for  any  who  would 
be  interested  in  the  particular  point  of  view  emphasized.  The  analysis  of 
speech  into  its  four  phases,  thought,  language,  voice  and  action,  with 
special  emphasis  on  voice  and  action  as  the  medium  of  personal,  face- 
to-face  communication.  Training  in  those  aspects  of  speech  which  are 
common  to  all  types  of  speaking  or  reading.  Briefly,  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  activity  we  call  speech,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  mechanism  involved  in 
that    activity. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  course  attention  will  be  paid  to  speech 
composition,  to  the  language  and  thought  phases:  the  general  purposes 
of  speaking,  planning  for  public  speaking,  developing  the  outline.  St  me 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  probem  of  pronunciation  (let  it  be  said 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  insisting  upon  the  adoption  of  any  "stan- 
dard of  pronunciation  which  is  counter*  to  the  standard  accepted  In  any 
particular  general  region.) ;  readings  assigned  from  the  text  and  exer 
cises  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  keeping 
with  the  amount   of   time  allowed  for  the  course.   „ 

In  any  organized  program  of  study  in  speech,  this  course  should  be 
a  prerequisite  to  all  advanced  courses.  While  the  specific  types  of  speech 
are  not  developed  fully,  the  principles  studied  and  the  habits  which  we 
attempt  to  fix  are  such  as  may  be  applied  to  speaking  or  reading  of 
the   more  particular  kinds. 

S-2.   Teachers'   Course  in  Speech — C.     1   hr.      Mr.  Gray. 

A  course  designed  for  those  who  must  go  out  into  the  secondary 
schools  and  take  charge  of  the  speech  .work,  whether  it  be  certain 
courses  or  the  supervision  of  public  appearance,  such  as  contests  or 
dramatic    productions. 

The  first  part  given  over  to  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  teaching 
speech,  fundamental  points  of  view,  psychological  bases  of  the  speech 
activity.  With  these  for  orientation,  the  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given 
over    to    methods   of   teaching. 

No  text  is  required,  but  several  are  discussed,  analyzed,  and  recom- 
mended for  purchase  if  not  always  for  adoption.  Readings  and  reports 
will  be  assigned.  Purposes  and  aims  of  speech  training  will  be  empha- 
sized   along  with   methods   and  fundamental   points   of  view. 

These  are  the  general  points  to  be  brought  up.  The  specific  content  of 
the  course  wTill  depend  largely  upon  the  personnel  of  the  class.  Th« 
effort  will  be  made  throughout  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  expect 
to  teach  speech.  It  often  happens  that  teachers  are.  called  on  to  do  such 
work  withing  having  had  adequate  preparation  or  without  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching.  While  such  prac- 
tice is  to  be  frowned  upon,  It  is  a  condition  that  frequently  has  to  be 
met.  Such  a  course  as  this  would  at  least  give  some  idea  as  to  what  it 
is   all   about,   and   as   to  how   to    go   about   meeting    the   requirement. 

In  an  organized  speech  curriculum,  this  course  should  later  be  con- 
fined to  those  who  have  had  considerable  work  in  the  various  aspects 
of  speech  work  as  undergraduates.  In  such  a  case,  much  of  the  content 
of  those  other  courses  need  not  be  repeated  in  the  teachers'  course.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  know  in  advance  just  what  each  member  of  the  class 
has  done  in  speech,  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  the  details  indefinite 
until  some  information  could  be  obtained  through  consultation  with  the 
individual  student.  This  need  not,  however,  affect  the  general  plan  of 
the   course,    or   the   basic    principles    involved. 

The  professor  will  hold  a  series  of  informal  round-table  discussions, 
twice  a  week,  not  exactly  public,  but  especially  for  those  Interested  in 
speech  problems  and  the  teaching  of  speech.  At  these  conferences  specific 
problems  will  be  discussed;  participants  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
contributing  from  their  experience  and  benefiting  from  the  experience 
of  others.  These  might  well  be  held  in  the  evenings  when  there  would 
be   no   schedules   to   interrupt  some   particularly   interesting   discussion. 
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XIII.  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  SOCIOLOGY 

Philosophy,    Psychology,   Sociology. 

NOTE.     The  courses  described   below,   Philosophy,   1,2,   which  is 

Elementary  Psychology  1,  2,  and  Sociology  5,  are  required  to  satis- 
fy the  Social  Science  Group  for  the  degree,  A.B.  in  Education.  Psy- 
chology 7,  which  is  Experimental  Psychology,  is  credited  in  the 
Natural  Science  Group  and  not  in  Social  Science. 

Philosophy,  1,  2,  3  hrs,  9  weeks,  offered  in  two  parts  as  follows: 
Psychology    S'-2.   Elementary    Social    Psychology— C.      IY2     hrs.,    9 
weeks.     Mr.  Webster. 

This  is  an  introductory,  foundation  course  covering  the  field  of  elemen- 
tary general  psycnoiogy.  it  is  best  to  precede  Educational  Psychology 
4-5-6,    or   for  any    general   arts   degree. 

Psychology    S-2.   Elementary    Social    Psychology — C.      1 V2     hrs.,     9 
weeks.     Mr.  Webster. 

This  is  a  part  of  Philosophy  1,  2,  and  is  a  study  of  the  social  mind,  that 
is,  mental  processes  and  mental  contests  common  to  members  of  a  social 
group,  and  which  influence  group  behavior,  beliefs,  traditions,  institu- 
tions, etc. 

Sociology    5.  Elements    of   Sociology — C.     3     hrs.,     6     weeks.      Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

An  introductory  course  in  the  study  of  society  and  social  problems.  This 
course  is  prerequisite  to  all  the  more  advanced  courses  in  Sociology,  is 
a  required  course  for  the  A.  B.  Education  degree  and  satisfies  one  of  the 
group  requirements  for  the  other  degrees  of  A.  B.  To  adapt  the  work  to 
the  convenience  of  those  who  have  already  done  part  of  the  three  hour3 
in  Sociology  this  course  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Part  I,  Social  Origins, 
Part  II,  the  Social  Process,  and  Part  III,  Social  Problems.  Parts,  I  and 
II  will  be  offered  during  the  first  six  weeks  and  Part  III  the  last  three 
weeks  of  the  term.  Any  student  desiring  to  register  for  less  than  the  full 
course  should  consult  with  the  instructor  in  charge  before  registering. 

XIV.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

See  description  under  State  College  of  Agriculture  Division.  The 
instruction  will  be  given  in  Memorial  Hall. 

PHYSICAL,  TRAINING  FOR  MEN 

The  Summer  School  management  is  pleased  to  offer  to  the  High 
Schools  of  Georgia  and  neighboring  states  a  six-weeks  course  in 
athletic   coaching   for  men. 

More  or  less  interscholastic  athletics  has  been  introduced  into 
all  of  our  high  schools.  It  is  necessary  that  the  men  in  charge  of 
this  work  should  know  both  the  theory  and  practice,  in  hygiene 
and  ethics  of  good  sports.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  inter- 
scholastic athletics  for  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  leading  coaches 
in  this  section  of  the  South  to  come  together  for  training  under 
these  men  of  reputation  and  advance  the  standards  of  athletic  sports 
and  at  the  same  time  form  friendships  and  establish  athletic  ideals 
that  may  permeate  the  school  life  of  the  South. 

Inquiries  concerning  these  courses  may  be  sent  to  the   Director 
of  the  Summer  School. 
S-l.  Football    Theory     (Memorial    Hall) — C.    1    hr.,    6    wks.      Mr. 

Stegeman. 
S-2.  Football  and  Basketball  Practice    (Woodruff  Hall) — C.   1   hr., 

6  wks.     Mr.  Stegeman. 
S-3.  Basketball   Theory    (Memorial    Hall) — C.    1    hr.,    6    wks.      Mr. 

Stegeman. 
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XV.  SCIENCES 

BOTANY 

S'-21.  Plant  Biology — C.  4  hrs.  9  weeks.  Mr.  Reade  and  Assistant. 
A  beginning  course  in  college  botany  or  biology.  The  class  meets 
for  four  hours  each  clay.  At  first  all  the  time  Is  used  in  the  laboratory 
but  as  the  course  goes  on  and  the  need  develops  a  suitable  portion  of 
the  time  is  taken  for  quizzes,  recitations  and  discussions  of  the  text. 
This  course  is   supposed  to  take   most   of  the  student's  time  and  energy. 

S-ll.   Genetics — C.  3  hs.   9  weeks.    Mr.  Reade. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  heredity.  The  class  meets  two  hours 
daily.  Botany  21  or  Its  equivalent  is  prerequisite.  Text:  Sinnott  & 
Dunn,    Principles   of  Genetics. 

CHEMISTRY 

S-l.   Inorganic   Chemistry — C.     4    hrs.,    9   weeks.      Mr.   Mote. 

Fundamental  course  in  general  chemistry  equivalent  to  Chemistry  21 
as  offered  in  the  regular  session.  Required  of  Agricultural  and  Home 
Economic  students,  science  option  for  all  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees,  and 
valuable    for    teachers.      Laboratory    fee,    $5.00.      Breakage    fee,    $5.00. 

For  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis  and 
Quantitative  Analysis — State  College  of  Agricuture  Division. 

PHYSIOS 

S-21.  Elementary  Physics — C.  4  hrs.  9  weeks.  Dr.  Snyder  and 
Mr.  Tolar. 

An  elementary  introduction  to  college  Physics  satisfying  the  pre- 
medical  requirements  and  counting  as  a  standard  science  group  course 
in  all  degrees.  One  class  section  meeting  for  on  hour  twice  each  morn- 
ing; .two  laboratory  sections,  one  inj  the  morning  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon, each  meeting  for  two  hours.  Text:  Millikan,  Gale  and  Edwards 
College  Physics.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics,  a  working  knowledge  of 
algebra  through  quadratic  equations  and  and  plane  geometry.  Laboratory 
fee    $3.00. 

S-3a.  Experimental  Physics — C.  1  hrs.  6  or  9  wks.  Dr.  Snyder  and 
Mr.   Tolar. 

A  laboratory  course  in  experimental  Physics  designed  to  follow  or 
accompany  Physics  21.  In  this  course  twenty  laboratory  experiments 
involving  quantitative  measurements  will  be  arranged,  each  requiring 
about  three  hours  work  in  the  laboratory  and  from  one*  to  two  hours 
work  outside.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  experiments  chosen  after 
a  conference  as  to  his  needs.  The  instruction  will  be  individual  and 
the  schedule  of  work  for  each  student  will  be  arranged  with  the  in- 
structor at  a  time  to  suit  the  student's  convenience  as  far  as  possible. 
This  course  is  designed  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  High  School 
teachers  for  a  course  in  experimental  Physics,  supplementary  to  the  usual 
college    course. 

It  will  be  adapted  also  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  Pre-medical, 
chemistry  and  other  groups  of  students  desiring  an  extension  of 
Physics    21. 

In  connection  with  PhysicsT  21  this  can  be  offered  as  an  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 
general  elective  course  under  the  title  of  Physics  22,  credit  5  hours. 
Prerequisite  or  parallel  courses:  Physics  21  and  Trigonometry.  Lab- 
oratory  fee   $3.00. 

S-4.  General  Physics — C.  4  hrs.  9  weeks.  Mr.  Snyder  and  Mr. 
Tolar. 

A  course  In  general  Physics  covering  the  whole  field  but  with  a  large 
emphasis  on  the  modern  developments  in  Physics  such  as  the  Electron 
Theory  and  theories  of  Radiation  and  Atomic  Structure.  Text:  Knowl- 
ton's    College    Physics. 

This  course  is  largely  analytical  in  character  and  designed  for  engineer- 
ing studnts.  High  School  teachers  in  Physics  and  General  Science,  and 
students  who  wish  to  make  a  more  advanced  study  of  Physics  than 
can    be   done   in    the  usual   first   year   courses. 

One    class    section    meeting    for    two    periods    for    one   hour    each    every 
morning    and    one    laboratory    section    meeting    each    afternoon    for    two 
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hours.     Prerequisite    courses,    Physics    21   or  equivalent    and    Mathematics 
1-2.     LaLboratory    fee    $3.00. 

Preparation  equivalent  to  Physics  21  will  be  one  year  experience 
teaching  a  High  School  course  with  standard  text  and  laboratory  manual. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology  S-7.  Principles  of  Psychology — C.  Mr.  Edwards. 

and   Miss   Cook. 

A  comprehensive  course)  for  beginners  in  experimental  psychology.  The 
fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  psychology  are  studied  by  means  of 
lectures,  discussions,  textbooks  and  collateral  reading,  demonstrations 
and  laboratory  experiments.  The  course  includes  the  psychology  both 
of  the  normal  and  of  the  abnormal.  At  least  two  to  two  and  one-half 
hours  of  laboratory  work  a  day  is  required  and  a  minimum  of  thirty 
experiments  performed  by  the  student.  Lectures  and  discussions  re- 
quire at  least  three  hours  a  day.  These  with  the  laboratory  experiments 
require  the  entire  time  of  the  student  for  the  six  weeks. 

ZOOLOGY 

S-21.   General  Zoology — O.     4   hrs.,   9    weeks.      Mr.    Boyd. 

Introduction  te  the  fundamental  principles  of  Zoology.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  organization  and  physiology  of  illustrative  types  of  ani- 
mals and  the  ontogenetic  and  phylogenetic  factors  in  their  development. 
Care  in  observation,  dissection  and  correlation  are  emphasized  in  the 
laboratory.  Two  recitations  and  four  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Pre- 
Medical  students  must  have  credit  for  Zoology  22,  which  is  the  above 
lecture    course   with    more    extensive    laboratory. 

S-5.   Cytology  and  Embryology — C.    4   hrs.   9   weeks.     Mr.   Mitchell. 
GRADUATE  COURSES  IN  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  University  permits  a  graduate  student  who  has  received  a 
prerequisite  baccalaureate  degree  to  secure  a  Master's  degree  upon 
the  successful  completion  of  graduate  courses  pursued  during  four 
Summer  Sessions.  The  student  will  map. out  a  programme  of  one 
major  course,  with  a  thesis,  and  two  minor  courses,  pursuing  two 
half-minor  courses  or  one  minor  course  each  summer.  Instead  of  a 
thesis  a  candidate  may  substitute  the  properly  related  graduate  work 
of  a  fifth  summer. 

A  half  minor  will  be  offered  in  Education,  English,  History,  and 
Sociology  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  Summer  Session,  pro- 
vided the  demand  justifies.  The  possible  courses  are  indicated  be- 
low. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which  there  are 
not  five  or  more  applicants.  Ten  applicants  will  .be  necessary  for 
courses  offered  the  last  three  weeks. 

COURSES   FOR   1929 
AGRICULTURUAL   ECONOMICS  AND  MARKETING 

S-102.  Markets.      Minor.      Mr.   J.   Wm.   Firor. 

This    is    the    same    course    offered    in    regular    session.      See    catalogue. 
This    course    will    be   given   during    the   summer   session    as    follows: 
a — If  to    be  completed    in   one  summer — Two   hours    daily,    lectures.      Lab- 

otary    for    nine   weeks    with    thirty    conferences    and    a    special    problem 

in    marketing,   additional, 
b — If    to    be    completed    in    two    summer — Two    hours    daily,    lectures    and 

laboratory    four    weeks    each    summer.      Daily    conferences    and    special 

problem    to    be    completed    in    field    during    time    intervening    between 

summer   sessions. 

AGRICUI/TURUAL,    EDUCATION 

S-201.   Agricultural  Education.  (Major.)    Mr.  Reitz  and  Mr.  Sheffer. 

This   course  is   given   in   four   parts.     Each   part   consists-  of  four  weeks 

of    resident   study    in    the    summer   session    (first   four   weeks   or  last   four 
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weeks  of  Dine  weeks'  session,  together  with  a  final  assignment  as  given 
under  A.  B,  C,  ami  D  Sections.)  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Education 
20-21-22-23-24-26-28.      Equivalents    may    be    offered. 

Section  A,  Rural  Community  Survey:    (Not  offered  in  1929) 
Section  B,  Rural  School  Organization:    (Not  offered  in  1929). 
Section  C,  Community  Organizations  (1929): 

This  course  considers  rural  organizations  as  to  type,  means  and  methods 
of  successful  functioning  through  certain  specific  activity  objectives. 
Prerequisite:    Section   A. 

Section  D,  Rural  Community  Planning  (1930): 

Both  the  social  and  physical  aspects  of  community  planning  as  may  be 
influenced  directly  by  the  school  are  considered  in  this  course.  Pre- 
requisite:   Section   A. 

S-202.  Rural   Education    (Major).      Messrs.    Wheeler,    Sheffer   and 
Reitz. 

This  course  will  be  given  in  four  parts,  eaeh  part  to  consist  of  4 
weeks  in  residence  in  the  Summer  Session,  with  special  assignments.  Any 
two  sections  of  this  course  together  with  two  assignments  may  be  taken 
as  a   minor.     Prerequisites:    Rural   Education   20,   21,   25,   28   or  equivalent. 

Section  A.   Problems  of  Vocational  Teaching: 

An  advanced  study  into  the  problems  of  teaching  principles,  facts, 
standards,  techniques,  etc.,  in  light  of  modern  psychological  findings. 
These  problems  will  be  approached  in  their  relations  to  functional  analy- 
sis of  vocational  teaching   situations. 

Section  B.     Rural  Principalship: 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  underlying  the  administrative 
and   supervisory   problems   of   the   rural   consolidated    school   principalship. 

Section  C,  Rural  School  Administration: 

This  unit  presents  a  study  of  the  problems  of  rural  school  administra- 
tions from   the  standpoint  of   the   several  units   within   the   state. 

Section  D,  Principles  of  Curriculum  Building: 

A  detailed  consideration  of  the  problems  of  curriculum  making  in  rural 
high  schools  in  light  of  modern  theory  and  practice  will  constitute  this 
course. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

S-201.    (Minor.)    Mr.  Rice. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  parts,  each  consisting  of  resident  study  in 
the  summer  session  (first  four  weeks'  session)  together  with  a  field  assign- 
ment. One  conference  each  month  given  throughout  the  collegiate  year. 
Bach  student  must  make  an  annual  report  which  is  satisfactory  to  the 
professor  in  charge.  Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  and  9; 
or   equivalents.     Section    A    is    a    prerequisite   to    Section   B. 

Section  A:  June  25th-July  21st: 

The   Place   of   Animal   Husbandry    in   the  South: 

Two   hours  each   day   for  four  weeks. 

Section   B.      July   30th-Augusta   2  5th: 

Development    of   a    Community    Animal    Industry    Program: 

Two    hours    per   day    for    four   weeks. 

EDUCATION 

S-103a.   Philosophy  of  Education.      Mr.  Woofter. 

1.  A  brief  consideration  of  the  meaning  and  field  of  philosophy  and 
a  philosophy  of  education  as  a  saving  vision  in  an  age  of  revolutionarj 
changes.  2.  A  study  of  the  recent  trends  and  modern  theories  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  revision  of  our  objectives,  practices,  principles,  and  theories 
demanded  by  them.  A  foundation  course  for  both  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators. Prerequisites:  Acceptable  courses  in  history  of  education,  edu- 
cational   psychology,    and,    preferably    in    educational    sociology. 

A  half  minor  related  to  104a,  Administration;  106  Curriculum  Making: 
and  101,    History   of   Education.     First  6   weeks. 

S-lOla.  History  of  Education.    Mr.  Woofter. 

The  historical  approach  to  modern  educational  theory,  methods,  and 
types  of  schools.  Beginning  with  the  edncstionsl  influences  of  the  Renais- 
Ralnce  in  Europe,  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  will  be  traced,  and 
then    a    study    of   educational    developments    of   the   modern    period    In   the 
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United    States    and    the    South.      Prerequisite:    Nine    hours    of    undergrad- 
uate  education. 

A  half  minor  related  to  Education  103  and  104.  and  a  foundation  for 
other   graduate   courses   in  education.     Probably   the   last  3  weeks. 

S-102a.  Educational    Psychology.   Mr.    Woofter. 

An  advancd  study  of  important  topics  in  educational  psychology  with 
special  consideration  given  to  the  learning  process  in  particular  cases 
with  selected  school  subjects  and  educational  measurements.  A  practical 
course  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators,  and  related  to  Edu- 
cation  103.   104.  and  106. 

Prerequisites:  Undergraduate  course  in  general  psychology,  in  educa- 
tional psychology,  and  preferably,  in  principles  of  teaching.  A  half 
minor.      First   6   weeks. 

S1104B.   City    School   Administration.    (Minor)       Mr.    Pusey. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  organization  of  and  the  duties  of  city 
boards  of  education,  the  duties  of  the  superintendent,  selection  and 
tenure  of  teachers,  salary  schedules,  budget  making,  school  costs  and 
accounting.  Principles  are  taught  through  the  study  and  solution  of 
problems   that   have  actually   arised    in    school    systems. 

NOTE:   This  takes  the  place  of  Education  104-c,  d. 
S-106.     Curriculum  Making  in  the  High  School.  (Half  minor)      Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

An  inquiry  concerning  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  selecting  and 
organizing  the  public  school  curriculum;  the  articulation  of  the  curricula 
of  the  elementary  school  with  the  junior  high  school:  the  junior  high 
with  the  senior  high  school  or  the  elementary  with  the  four  year  high 
school  and  the  articulation  of  the  high  school  with  the  curricula  of 
higher  institutions. 

Prerequisite:  Education  10,  11,  12;  Psychology,  one  year;  Sociology, 
one    semester;   or   equivalents. 

S-108.  The  Supervision  of  Teaching.   (Half  minor).     Mr.  Pusey. 

A  course  for  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of 
experience.  The  following  topics  will  be  considered:  The  place  of  super- 
vision, the  analysis  of  classroom,  procedures,  standards  of  teaching, 
diagnosis,    and    remedial    measures. 

Prerequisites:    Education  4  and  12,  and   10  and  11   or  50  and  51. 

ENGLISH 

S-10  5a.   The  English  Novel.    (Half  Minor)   Mr.   Sanford. 

History  and  Technique.  The  course  includes  the  reading  of  twenty- 
seven  works  of  prose   fiction  from    Sir  Thomas   Malory   to   Kipling. 

Prerequisite :  English  4,  or  the  equivalent.  One  hour  per  day  for  six 
weeks. 

S-116-a,  b.  Age  of  Johnson.   (Minor).  Mr.  McWhorter. 

One  half  of  this  course  will  be  given,  one  hour  per  day  for  six  weeks 
The  other  half,  may  be  given  the  last  three  weeks,  two  hours  per  day. 

S-107.  The  Drama.   (Minor).     Mr.  Park. 

A  history  of  the  drama  in  England  to  the  close  of  the  Elizabethan 
Theatre,  with  the  study  of  specimens  of  the  early  pi"*-Shakespearean 
drama  and  of  selected  plays  of  Kyd  (one).  Marlowe  (three),  Greene  (one), 
Shakespeare.  Johnson  (three).  Webster  (three),  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
(three),  Middleton  (three,  Shirley  (three).  The  Tudor  Drama,  Brooke: 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  Ward ;  The  English  Drama. 
Schelling;  The  English  Chronicle  Play,  Scnelling:  Specimens  of  the  pre- 
Shakespearean  Drama,  Man  ley:  The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Liter- 
ature; The  Technique  of  the  Drama,  Woodbridge.  Papers  will  be  requir- 
ed as  folows;  English  Comedy  before  Shakespeare:  The  Tragedy  of 
Blood;  England  during  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  Prerequisites:  three 
years    of    college    English. 

FRENCH 

S-105.   A  Graduate  minor.      Mr.    Holland. 

The  French  novel  from  Balzac  to  Anatole  France.  Especial  emphasis 
on  Balzac.  Flaubert,  Zola,  Daudet.  deMaupaussant  and  Anatole  France. 
Lectures  in  French:  oral  and  written  reports:  critical  readings  from  the 
above   mentioned   authors.      Two   hours    daily   for   six   weeks. 
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HISTORY 


S-105.  The  Genesis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    (A  half 
minor).     Mr.   McPherson. 

A  topical  study  of  American  history  from  1703  to  1801,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  constitutional  history.  A  seminar  course  based  upon 
the  standard  authorities  for  this  period.  A  half  minor;  thirty  recita- 
tions.    Prerequisite:    six    hours    of    college   history. 

S-102b2.   English   History,    1815-1914.      Mr.   Payne. 

A  study  of  historical  development  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War.  Parliamentary  progress,  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, and  social  legislation  emphasized.  A  half  minor;  thirty  recita- 
tions.    Prerequisite:   six  hours   of  College   history. 

S-104b.   Napoleonic   Times,    1799-1815.      Mr.    Payne. 

A  narrative  and  critical  study  of  European  history  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  Directory  to  Waterloo.  A  seminar  course  based  upon  a 
reading  of  Rose,  Bourne,  Taine,  Lanfrey.  Sloane,  Rosebery.  Oman, 
Mahan,  Anderson,  and  Cambridge  Modern  History.  A  half  minor:  five 
classes  a  week  for  six  weeks.     Prerequisite:   six  hours  of  College  history. 

NOTE:  If  there  should  be  a  demand  a  further  half  minor  will  be 
offered  the  last  three  weeks,  meeting  two  hours  a  day  for  three 
weeks. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

S-155.     Problms  in  Home  Economics  Education..    (Minor).     Misses 
Campbell  and  Burson. 

Consideration  of  social  and  economic  changes  and  educational  prog- 
ress as  they  affect  home  economics  education.  A  study  of  problems  such 
as  curriculum  construction:  home  economics  for  special  groups;  the 
evaluation  of  professional  requirement  and  growth,  present  courses,  meth- 
ods of  teaching  and  results.  The  course  will  afford  opportunity  for 
investigation  of  actual  field  problems  under  the  guidance  of  the  in- 
structor. Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  Education  54-55-07  or  equiva- 
lent.     Runs    nine    weeks. 

S-162.  Child  Development.  (Minor).  Mrs.  Katherine  Shaw  Michael. 
Mental  and  physical  growth  of  children.  Child  care  and  training.  Ob- 
servation in  Nursery  School.  This  Nursery  School,  established  by  a 
grant  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  is  a  habit  training 
center  for  small  children.  Those  taking  the  course  in  Child  Development 
will  have  the  advantage  of  its  staff  of  specialists— teacher,  psychologist, 
pediatrician,     and     nutritionist.     Six    weeks. 

LATIN 

S-103.   Latin. -(Half  Minor).     Mr.  Hooper. 

The  scope  of  this  course  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
students  electing   It. 

MATHEMATICS 

One    of    the   following   half    minors    will   be   given.      Two    of   the 
courses   constitute   a   minor   and   three   with   a   thesis   constitute   a 
major.     Mr.  Stephens. 
S-101.   Differential  Equations. 
S-10  2.   Vector  Analysis. 
S-103.   Projective  Geometry. 
S-104.   Theory  of  functions. 
6-106.   Analytic  Geometry. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

S-101-c,  d.      Systematic  Psychology.    (Minor).     Mr.  Edwards. 

An  advanced  course  in  systematic  and  experimental  psychology,  in- 
tended as  a  detailed  study  of  theoretical  discussions  and  investigations 
of  special  topics.  Two  different  systems  of  psychology  will  be  studied. 
Offered   in  two   parts  so   as  to   be  taken  as  a   half   minor   or  as   a  minor. 
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Prerequisite:  One  year  psychology  and  evidence  of  ability  to  take  the 
course.  For  combinations,  see  the  instructor.  Minor:  60  hours  confer- 
ence and   discussion;   half  minor:   30  hours  conference   and   discussion. 

SOCIOLOGY 

S-101-a,   b.  The  Social  Process.    (Minor).      Mr.   Hutchison. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  major1  tendencies  that  are  to  be  observed  in 
the  functioning  of  the  present  social  order  with  special  reference  to  the 
particular  ways,  if  any,  in  which  they  function  in  our  own  communities 
and  the  various  social  problems  to  which  they  give  rise.  Prerequisite, 
Fundamental  courses  in  Sociology  and  Psychology.  Minor.  The  first  half 
minor  will  be  offered  during  the  first  six  weeks.  Class  will  meet  for  a 
double  period  on  alternate  days.  Second  half  minor,  last  three  weeks, 
double  periods  daily.  Lecture,  Reports  and  special  problem  studies. 
May   be  combined  with   Social   Philosophy  101  to  constitute  a  major. 


At  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture 

NOTE: — Credits  are  stated  in  terms  of  year  hours,  multiply  by 
2  for  semester  hours,  by  3  for  trimester  or  term  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEOREES 

Below  are  found  brief  statements  covering  the  requirements  for 
a  number  of  degrees  at  the  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  figures  represent  year   hours. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture 

Freshman — Farm  crops  2  hours,  Agricultural  Engineering  3,  Horti- 
culture 3,  Poultry  Husbandry  2,  English  3,  Chemistry  4,  Mathe- 
matics IY2,  Military  Science. 

Sophomore — Animal  Husbandry  3,  Botany  4,  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try 3,  English  3,  Physics  4,  Soils  3,  Military  Science. 

Junior  and  Senior — The  division  of  time  in  these  two  years  is  as 
follows:  Major  12  hours,  Minor  Group  One  6,  Minor  Group  Two 
6,  General  Elective  12.      (See  catalogue  for  details). 

Bachelor:  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 

Freshman — English  3  hours,  Chemistry  4,  Horticulture  1,  Home 
Economics  3,  Art  2,  History  1%,  Physiology  1V2,  Physical  Educa- 
tion 1%. 

Sophomore — English  3  hours,  Psychology  3,  Home  Economis  3, 
Physics  4,  Art  2,  History  or  Language  3,  Physical  Education  IV2. 
Group  Two  6,  Minor  Group  Three  6,  General  Elective  3,  com- 
pleting the  69  hours  for  a  degree.     (See  catalogue  for  details). 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Education 

Freshman — English  3  hours,  Zoology  4,  History  or  Language  3, 
Chemistry  4,  History  IY2.  Physical  Education  lMs. 

Sophomore — English  3,  Physics  4,  Psychology  2,  Language  or  His- 
tory 3,  Physiology  and  Anatomy  4,  Physical  Education  4. 

Junior  and  Senior — Selected  Major  12,  Minor  Group  One  6,  Minor 
Group  Two  6,  Minor  Group  Three  6,  Elective  6,  completing  the 
69  hours  for  degree.     (See  catalogue  for  details.) 
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I.  AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL.   CHEMISTRY 

S-l.   Organic  and  Biological   Chemistry — C.    3    hrs.,   9   weeks   each. 
Mr.   Carter. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  their  relation  to 
plant  and  animal  life.  (See  general  catalogue  for  full  description.)  Pre- 
requisite: Inorganic  Chemistry  1  or  2  with  laboratory.  Fer,  $7.50;  break- 
age deposit,  $3.50.  Required  of  all  Sophomores  except  Landscape  Ar- 
rhitecture. 

S-5.   Agricultural   Chemistry — 3   hrs.,   9  weeks.      Mr.   Wilder. 

A    general    survey    of    chemistry    in    its  relations    to     soils,     fertilizers, 

plants,   agricultural   and   allied    industries.  Prerequisites:   A$ric.    Chem.  1. 
Junior-Senior  elective. 

S-3.   Quantitative  Analysis — C.    Mr.   Carter  and   Mr.  Wilder. 

An  elementary  course  in  fundamentals  of  quantitative  chemical  analysis; 
Gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods  will  be  developed.  6  hrs.  for  9 
weeks.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  2b.  Fee,  $7.50;  breakage  de- 
posit,   $5.00. 

AGRICULTURAL   ENGINEERING 

S-26,  2  7,  2  8.  Advanced  Farm  Shop — C.  3  hrs.,  9  weeks.  Mr.  Lyle. 
A  course  in  the  use  of  shop  tools  and  equipment  in  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  farm  labor  saving  appliances  and  equipment  adapted 
to  special  types  of  farming,  as  swine,  sheep,  cattle,  or  poultry  produc- 
tion, dairying,  and  fruit  growing,  with  general  exercises  in  sheet  metal 
work,  ropes  and  belting,  harness  repair,  and  the  repair  and  care  of 
farm  machinery.  This  course  offers  special  training  for  teachers  and 
extension  workers.  (See  general  catalogue  for  full  description.)  Junior 
or   Senior  elective.     Laboratory   fee,    $5.00. 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION 

S-27.   Rural  Education  — 3  hrs.,  9  weeks.     Professor  Sheffer. 

The  instruction  problems  of  the  vocational  teacher  are  treated  in  this 
course:  selecting  subject  content;  organizing  subject  content  for  teach- 
ing: directing  teaching  activities,  etc.,  with  all-day,  part-time  and 
evening  classes.      3  hours,  9  weeks. 

S-3 2.   Extension.   Principles  of  Extension  Teaching: — 3  hrs.,  9  weeks. 
Profssor  Watson. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  specific  professional  and  administrative 
problems  of  the  county  agent  and  other  extension  workers.  3  hours.  9 
weeks. 

AGRONOMY 

C.  3  hrs.  each,  9  weeks. 

S-l-2.   Principles  of  Soil  Management — C.    Mr.  Crabb. 

Origin  formation  and  physical  properties  of  soils.  Factors  in  crop 
production.  Drainage  and  tillage  practices.  Commercial  fertilizers  and 
maintenance  of   soil   fertility.     Prerequisite:   Chemistry   1.     Lab.  fee,  $3.50. 

S-3.   SoU  Formation.     Mr.   Crabb. 

Rock  disintegration  and  geological  agencies  relating  to  origin  and  for- 
mation of  soils.  Soil  provinces,  series  and  types  of  the  United  States. 
Practice  of  soil  survey  and  preparation  of  maps  and  reports.  Prerequisite: 
Soils  1  and  2.     Laboratory    Fee,  $5.00. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY 

3   Hrs.,    6   Weeks. 

S-9-10.      Cotton  Industry.     Mr.  Childs. 

A  study  of  cotton  grading,  warehousing,  and  marketing.  Experimental 
cotton  breeding.  For  whole  course,  prerequisite:  Cotton  Industry  3  and  4. 
There  Is  no  prerequisite  for  the  grading  section  of  the  course.  Five 
hours  of  laboratory  work  per  day  for  six  weeks.     Laboratory  fee,  $15.00. 
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S-3.    Farm  Economics.     Dr.  Fain. 

A  special  study  of  farm  records  from  Georgia  crop  data.  Prerequisite: 
Farm  Economics  2  and  Mathematics  6. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

O.  3  hrs.  each,   9  weeks. 

Any  one  of  the  following  3  hr.  courses   (S-2-5,  S-6,  S-8  or  S-9) 
will  be  given  for  which  the  required  number  of  students  register. 
S-8.    Animal  Husbandry.     Mr.  Kellogg. 

Type   and   breeds  of   farm   animals    and   stock    judging.     Fee,   $3.50. 
S-5-6.  Animal  Husbandry.     Mr.  Kellogg. 

Live  stock  production  and  management  will  be  considered  in  this  course 
with  special  emphasis  on  swine.  Prerequisite:  2-5  or  its  equivalent.  Lab. 
fee,  $3.50. 

S-19.   1  hr.,  3  weeks.     Mr.  Kellogg. 

The  breeding  of  domesticated  farm  animals  will  be  studied  in  this 
course.     Prerequisite   2-5   or  its   equivalent. 

S-9.  Animal  Husbandry.     Mr.   Kellogg. 

A  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  animal  nutrition,  with  special 
application  to  southern  conditions  will  be  given  in  this  course.  Pre- 
requisite: 2-5  or  its  equivalent. 

S-19.   1  hr.,  3  weeks.     Mr.  Kellogg. 

Advanced    judging    of   various    kinds    of    livestock.      Lab.    fee.    $3.50. 

S-7-14.  Animal  Husbandry.    Mr.  Bennett. 

A  study  of  milk  production  and  various  phases  of  manufacturing  and 
marketing.      Laboratory    fee,    $3.50. 

II.  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  art  is  to  give  students  the  preparation 
needed  for  work  in  extension,  for  teachers  in  high  school  and  for 
teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

It  is  not  attempted  to  develop  fine  technical  skill  or  to  train 
artists  but  it  is  the  purpose  to  give  training  in  appreciation  and  to 
help  students  form  standards  of  taste.  Since  few  will  become  artists 
and  all  need  a  sense  training  for  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
articles  of  use  for  the  person  and  the  home,  the  courses  here  of- 
fered are  especially  designed  to  meet  this  need.  For  the  student 
who  desires  to  specialize  in  art,  opportunity  is  offered  for  begin- 
ning such  study  here,  having  the  advantage  of  combining  a  liberal 
college  education  with  fundamental  art  courses. 

For  courses  during  the  regular  session  and  summer  school  a 
major  in  art  may  be  secured. 

S-22.  Drawing  and  Design — C.  2  hrs.,  9  weeks.     Miss  Ledford. 

The  study  of  form  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  design  and  color 
harmony;  work  with  cut  paper,  crayon,  water  color.     Freshman.  Fee  $4.00. 

S-29.  Applied  Design — C.  1  or  2  hours,   6  or  9  weeks.     Miss  Led- 
ford.    Sophomore   or  junior  elective. 

Application  of  design  to  materials  and  objects.  Block  painting  prob- 
lems in  dyeing,  batik,  weaving,  basketry.  Prerequisite:  Art  22.  Nine 
weeks,  two  hours  credit  but  may  be  taken  for  six  weeks  with  one  hour 
credit   and    complete    remainder    of   course  later.     Fee   $4.00. 

S-24.  Water  Color  Painting — O.  1  hr.,  6  weeks.     Miss  Bailey. 

Painting  of  plants,  flowers,  still  life  with  reference  to  drawing,  compo- 
sition and  arrangement;  training  In  observation  and  application  of  color. 
Prerequisite:    Art   22   or  equivalent. 

S-3 5.  Pottery — C.   1  hr.,  6   weeks.     Sophomore  or  junior  elective. 
Miss  Bailey. 

Designing  shapes,  building,  decorating,  glazing  and  firing.  Study  of 
processes.     Prerequisite:   Art  22  or  equivalent.     Lab.   fee,   $5.00. 
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S-4.  Poster  Designing — C.  1  hr.,  6   weeks.     Miss  Blackshear. 

The  course  in  poster  making  includes  drawiug,  painting  and  lettering 
in  various  poster  techniques  with  practice  in  arrangement  and  design ; 
also  tree  hand  sketching  from  life  and  still  life.  Suggestions  are  given 
for  application  to  teaching  by  visual  instruction  and  for  professional 
advertising.  The  Hambidge  and  Gardner  theories  of  design  are  taught 
and  used  in  the  composition  of  this  work.  Five  two-hour  periods  a 
week  for  six  weeks,  7th  and  8th  periods.  A  fee  to  cover  cost  of  materials 
will   be   charged. 

III.    FORESTRY 

S-4a.  Tree  and   Shrub  Identification — C.   1%    hrs.,    6   weeks.      Mr. 
Burleigh. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  local  flora,  with  emphasis  placed  on  practical 
field  identification.  The  work  will  be  observed  under  natural  conditions, 
and  their  characteristics  pointed  out  in  more  or  less  detail.  Species  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  state  and  added  from  time  to  time  to  the  college 
arboretum  will  be  incuded  in  this  course.  The  text  book  will  be  the 
booklet  issued  recently  by  this  institution,  , 'Common  Forest  Trees  of 
Georgia."     Six  laboratory  periods,  two  hours  each.     Fee,  $1.50. 

IV.  HOME  ECONOMICS 

9-1.  Food  Study  and  Cookery — C.    IY2  hrs.,  9  weeks.     Miss  Burson. 
Composition,   selection   and  cooking   of  typical  foods,  to   give  a  working 
knowledge    of    the    principles    underlying    food    preparation.      Sophomore 
credit.     Prerequisite:    General  Chemistry.     Fee   $3.50.      First   half-term. 

9-2.   Home  Cookery  and  Table  Service — C.  IY2  hrs.,  9  weeks.     Miss 
Burson. 

Practice  in  manipulation  of  foods  in  family  sized  quantities;  planning 
preparing  and  serving  meals.  Sophomore  credit.  Prerequisite:  Home 
Economics   1.     Fee,   $3.50.      Second    half-term. 

S-8.  Advanced  Cookery — C.   1   hr.,   6   weeks.     Miss  Callaway. 

Offered  for  students  desiring  advanced  work  in  the  preparation  of  food. 
Junior.     Prerequisite:   Chemistry  1,  Home  Economics  1,  2.     Fee,  $3.50. 

S-12.   Nutrition — C.    1%   hrs.,  9  weeks.     Miss  Newton. 

A  study  of  tbe  fundamental  principles  of  human  nutrition,  the  chemis- 
try and  physiology  of  digestion  and  metabolism.  Senior.  First  half-term. 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Food  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology  1.  Fee, 
$3.50. 

S-13.  Dietetics — C.     1  Ms    hrs.,   9   weeks.     Miss  Newton. 

Nutritive  requirements  of  individuals;  relative  cost  of  foods;  dietary 
calculations.  Senior.  Second  half-term.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural 
Chemistry  1,  Physiology,  Bacteriology  1,  and  Home  Economis  12,     Fee  $3.50. 

S-2  6.   Elementary  Clothing— C.  2  hrs.,  9  weeks.     Miss  Hanson. 

Fundamental  principles  related  to  garment  construction  and  dress- 
making; patterns,  machines,  factory  production  of  clothing;  clothing 
budgets.      Freshman.      Fee,    $4.00. 

S-27.   Textile  Problems — C.     1   hr.,   9   weeks,   following  Home   Eco- 
nomics 26.     Miss  Hanson. 

Clothing  and  household  materials;  characteristics  of  the  different  stand- 
ard fabrics  and  their  use  and  care;  wet  and  dry  cleaning  of  all  types 
of  clothing.     Freshman.     Fee,   $2.00. 

S-32.  Advanced  Dressmaking — C.  3 hrs.,  9  weeks.     Miss  Callaway. 
Practice  in   original    designs   in   modeling  and   draping;   in    technique  of 
finishing   and    decoration;    shopwork    in    all    types    of   clothing    for    women 
and    children ;    how    to   use    these   methods   in    secondary    classes.      Junior. 
Prerequisite:    Home    Economics   26.      Fee,   $3.50. 

S-4 6.   Home  Equipment  and  Management — C.  3  hrs.,  9  weeks.    Miss 
Harris. 

Treated  from  Vocational  standpoint:  (a)  Economics  of  household  and 
household  purchasing,  (b)  Organization  of  work,  (c)  Sanitation,  cart* 
and  renovation.  Senior.  Laboratory  Informal,  consisting  of  nine  weeks 
residence   in   Home  Management   House.      Limited    registration. 
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S-59.  Home   Economics   Education — Teaching  Relationships — C.     1 

hr.,    6  weeks.     Educational  credit.     Miss  Campbell. 

This  course  is  organized  around  the  needs  of  the  teachers;  problems 
of  instruction,  management,  professional  and  personal  qualifications, 
school  community  and  promotional  relationships ;  the  course  of  study 
adapted    to    community    needs.     Junior. 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PARENT  EDUCATION 

The  Home  Economics  Division  through  a  grant  by  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  is  now  conducting  a  laboratory  for 
Child  Development.  A  small  cottage,  conveniently  located  on  the 
College  of  Agrculture  Campus  has  been  remodelled  to  house  the 
Nursery  School. 

Parents  attending  Summer  School  have  the  privilege  of  placing 
their  children  in  the  Nursery  School  for  the  six  weeks  term.  Regis- 
tration should  be  made  by  June  1st.  Only  children  from  2-5  years 
of  age  are  eligible.  A  small  fee  to  cover  cost  of  food  will  be 
charged. 

S-60.  Child  Development  Education — C.  1  hr.,  Junior  and  Senior. 
Educational   Credit.      Miss   McAlpine. 

A  survey  course  of  special  interest  to  those  coming  in  contact  with 
children. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  an  understanding  of  child  psychology 
and  a  knowledge  of  child  development  through  a  study  of  family  rela- 
tionships ;   with   observation   in   the   Nursery    School. 

S-61.  Physical  and  Mental  Growth  of  the  Child — C.  1  hr.,  Senior. 
Mrs.  Katherine  Shaw-Michael. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  child's  development  from  birth  to  six  years. 
Daily  with  observation  in   nursery   school. 

NOTE: — S-61  and  &-62  to  be  offered  in  1930  may  be  taken  with 
extension  for  graduate  credit  in  162  (Half  minor  each  summer). 
Consult  instructor   before  registration. 

V.  HORTICULTURE 

S-l-2-3.  Horticulture — C.  3  hrs.,  9  weeks.  Dr.  McHatton  and  Mr. 
Keener. 

This  is  the  course  in  Horticulture  required  of  all  agricultural  Fresh- 
men. (See  general  catalogue  for  description.)  Parallel  reading  of  various 
Horticultural  texts  is  required.  One  lecture  period  and  one  laboratory 
period   daily.     Lab.   fee  for  the  course,  $3.50. 

S-4-6-10  or  5-7-9.  Horticulture.     Dr.  McHatton  and  Mr.  Keener. 

These  are  Junior  courses  required  of  students  specializing  in  Horticul- 
ture and  may  be  used  as  a  general  elective  in  agricultural  courses.  4,  6 
and  10  may  be  used  as  a  3  hour  requirement  in  Group  2  in  the  agricul- 
tural degrees.  (For  further  description  see  the  general  catalogue.)  4,  6 
and  10  is  a  lecture  course  requiring  parallel  reading  of  various  horticul- 
tural texts,  5,  7,  and  9  is  a  laboratory  course  with  a  laboratory  fee 
attached  of  $3.50.  Mature  and  special  students  may  be  permitted  entrance 
into  these  courses.  General  Horticulture  1,  2  and  3  or  of  its  equivalent  is 
required  as  a  prerequisite,  6  and  10  has  two  lecture  hours  per  day,  5,  7 
and  9  is  a  laboratory  course  with  one  4-hour  period  per  day.  Fee, 
$3.50.  Both  of  these  courses,  will  not  be  offered,  the  professors  in  charge 
having  the  privilege  of  giving  the  one  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  de- 
mand. 

S-13.  Horticulture.  Entomology:  will  be  offered  during  the  first 
6  weeks  of  Summer  School  if  applioants  warrant.  Credit  \Vz 
hrs.     Lab.  fee,   $2.50.     Dr.  McHatton. 

This  course  may  be  used  in  Group  2,  B.  S.  In  Agriculture,  or  as  a  gen- 
eral elective.     (For  more   detailed   description   refer  to  general  catalogue.) 
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VI.  MARKETING 

S-2.  Markets— -C.    3  hrs.,  9  weeks.     Mr.  J.  Wm.  Firor. 

This    is    the    course    in    Agricultural    Economics    1    for    Juniors    and 
Seniors.      (See  general  catalogue  for  description.) 

For  the  summer  session  the  course  will  be  given  In  three  parts  as 
follows:  Functions,  first  three  weeks;  practices,  second  three  weeks; 
economic  principles,  third  three  weeks.  One  lecture  period  and  one 
laboratory   period   daily.     Lab.  fee  $3.50. 

VII.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH  FOR  WOMEN 

Physical  Education  classes  for  women  will  be  held  in  the  new 
Physical  Education  Building.  This  building  is  modern  through- 
out and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  for  the  needs,  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  students. 

The  various  courses  in  this  department  are  organized  to  meet 
three  needs:  Those  of  the  student  wishing  to  improve  individual 
skills;  the  student  preparing  for  professional  work  in  Health  and 
Physical  Education,  and  the  teacher  in  service  desiring  further 
training  along  these  lines.  The  courses  offered  are  among  those 
required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Medical  examinations  are  required  of  all  students  taking  practical 
work.  These  examinations  may  be  obtained  by  appointment  with 
the  University  Physician. 

The  Gymnasium  costume  of  white  knickers,  white  blouse,  and 
white  tennis  shoes  will  be  required  for  all  floor  classes  and  a  sim- 
ple costume  will  be  needed  for  dancing  S-20.  These  may  be  pur- 
chased in  Athens. 

Students  wishing  to  take  work  in  this  department  must  record 
these  courses  on  the  study  lists  which  they  file  with  the  Registrar. 

Tennis  courts  are  provided  for  the  students'  use.  The  swimming 
pool  will  be  available  for  swimming  practice  at  five  o'clock  p.m. 
daily  throughout  the  session  with  an  instructor  in  charge. 

For  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  pool  with  locker,  towels  and 
swimming  suits  a  charge  of  $3.00  is  made. 

S-6.     Technique  of  Swimming — C.   V2  hr.,  6  weeks.     Miss  Lewis. 

Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  swimming,  diving,  life  saving,  train- 
ing and  coaching,  rules  of  events.  American  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Test 
Is   given.  , 

S-8.  Moderate  Sports — O.    1   hr.,  6  weeks.     Miss  Bartlett. 

Technique  of  games  of  higher  organization  such  as  soccer,  tennis, 
volley  ball.  Methods  of  conducting  tournaments,  tests  and  measure- 
ments  of   motor  ability    will    also    be   studied. 

S-10.  Basketball — C.  1   hr.,   6   weeks.     Miss  Lewis. 

Theory    and    practice    in    coaching    and    refereeing    basketball,    hockey, 
baseball,   field   and   track. 
S-12.     Folk  Dancing  and  Singing  Games — C.     1  hr.,  6  weeks.     Miss 
Marsh. 

Representative  National  dances  and  singing  games  suitable  for  all  grades 
will  be  presented. 
S-17.   Pageantry — C.     V2   hr.,  6  weeks.     Miss  Marsh. 

This    includes   instruction    and    practice     in     costumes    for    festivals     or 
pageants.     Arrangement,  costuming  and  production   of  pageants.     A  com- 
plete pageant  will   be  presented   at   the  end  of  the  course.     Prerequisites: 
Physical    Education   20  and    12.     Junior   and    Senior. 
S-20.   Natural   Dancing — C.   1   hr.,   6  weeks.      Miss   Marsh. 

Motivated  studies  for  development,  control  and  perfection  of  natural 
movements.  Music  realizations,  construction  and  execution  of  simple 
dances. 
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S-21.   Natural  Dancing — O.    1  hr.,  6  weeks.      Miss  Marsh. 

Further  studies  for  control,  endurance  and  response.  Realization  of 
more  difficult  music.  Construction  and  execution  of  more  difficult 
dances,  group  numbers.     Prerequisite,  Physical  Education  20. 

S-23.  Beginners'    Swimming — O.     V2    hr.,    6   weeks.      Miss    Bartletc 
and  Miss  Lewis. 

The  fundamental   strokes  will   be   taught. 

S-24.  Advanced  Swimming  and  Diving — C.     V2  hr.,  6  weeks.     Miss 
Lewis. 

This  course  will  include  form  swimming  and  diving  and  life  saving. 

S-38.  Community  Recreation — C.    1   hr.,  6  weeks.     Miss  Bartlett. 
Course  of  instruction  in  methods  of  planning  and   carrying  out  social 
recreational   programs. 

Children's  Dancing.     6  weeks.     Miss  Marsh. 

Special  children's  classes.  Realization  of  music,  natural  movements 
and  simple  dances.  No  credit.  Fee,  $10.00.  Three  tims  a  week,  Monday, 
Wednesday,   Friday. 

X.  Social  Dancing.    Six  weeks.     Miss  Marsh. 

Approved  steps  and  fashions  in  the  social  dance.  No  credit.  Fee, 
$10,00.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings.  Gentleman  and  lady  may 
register  for  one  fee. 


VIII.  POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

S-20-21.  Poultry — C.  2  hrs.,  6  weeks.     Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Moore. 
Work  to  consist  of  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises.     Lab.  fee,  $4.00. 
S-20.   Study  of  breeds  and  varieties,  selection  and  judging,  poultry 
house  construction,   feeding,  parasites  and  diseases. 
Required    of    Freshmen.     Lab.   fee,   $2.00. 

S-21.  Mating  and  breeding,  incubation  and  "brooding,  care  of  young 
stock,  fattening,  killing  and  marketing. 
Required   of    Freshmen.     Lab.   fee,   $2.00. 

S-22-23-24.  Poultry — C.     3    hrs.,    9    weeks.      Mr.    Wood    and    Mr. 
Moore. 

Lab.    fee,    $6.00.      Prerequisite:    Poultry    Husbandry    20-21.      Junior    and 
Senior  elective.     Work   to   consist   of   lectures   and  laboratory    practice. 

S-22.  Entire  time  devoted  to  judging  and  culling  for  egg  produc- 
tion. 

Junior   and    Senior  elective.     Lab.   fee,   $2.00. 

S-23.   Embryology  of  the  chick,  theory  and  practice  of  incubation; 
types  and    construction    of   incubators   and    brooders,   and   their 
operation;   care  and  management  of  baby  chicks. 
Lab.   fee,  $2.00. 

S-24.   Candling,    grading,   packing   and   marketing   eggs;    fattening, 
killing,  picking  and  dressing  fowls;  caponizing;  study  of  markets 
and  cooperative  marketing. 
Lab.   fee,   $2.00. 

IX.  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

S-l-3  or  1-5  or  1-2.  Bacteriology — C.  3  hrs.,  9  weeks,  each.  Dr.  Burk- 
hart. 

Bacteriology  1  and  3,   general  and  dairy   bacteriology;   for  agricultural 
students.     Juniors. 

Bacteriology  1  and  5,  general  and  household  bacterialogy ;  for  students 
in    Home   Economics.     Juniors. 

Fee,  Bact.  1  and  3,  or  1  and  5,  $10.00.       Breakage   deposit,  $10.00. 
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S-41.   Poultry  Hygiene — C.    3   hrs.,   9  weeks.     Dr.  Richardson. 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  domestic  fowl.  Sanitation  and 
disinfection  in  the  control  of  infectious  diseases  will  be  studied.  Pre- 
requisites:   Poultry   Husbandry   20  and   21.     Junior  or   Senior   elective. 

S-45.   Zootechnics  and  Animal  Hygiene.     Dr.  Persells. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals will  be  made.  The  exterior  of  the  horse  will  be  studied  in  relation 
to  age,  soundness  and  utility.  Practical  horse-shoeing  will  be  con- 
sidered. Farm  sanitation  as  it  relates  to  the  health  of  persons  and 
domestic   animals    will    be    briefly    treated.      Fee,    $3,50. 

Poultry  41.  Zootechnics  and  Animal  Hygiene  are  courses  designed 
for  students  specializing  in  Poultry  Husbandry  or  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, respectively.  For  those  desiring  to  become  county  or  home 
demonstration  agents  or  teachers  of  agricultural  subjects  in  high 
schools,   these  courses  are  valuable. 


Courses  at  the  Georgia  State  Teachers  College 

The  Teachers  College  is  offering  this  summer  work  in  all  its 
departments.  This  work  has  been  selected  from  the  regular  courses 
given  during  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  quarters  and  is  given  in 
most  instances  by  members  of  the  Teachers  College  faculty.  Every 
course  offered  therefore  will  give  credit  toward  either  the  A.B.  or 
B.S.  degree  or  towards  the  Teacher's  Normal  certificate  issued  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  All  of  the  work  required  by 
the  State  for  converting  a  provisional  certificate  into  a  professional 
one  will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Education.  In  this  de- 
partment also  will  be  found  courses  in  methods  for  teachers  of 
kindergarten,  primary,  and  elementary  grades,  together  with  courses 
in  Psychology,  Principles  of  Pedagogy,  Tests  and  Measurements, 
and  School  Management  and  Supervision.  Several  of  the  other 
departments  offer  particularly  attractive  courses  in  special  methods 
of  teaching  the  particular  subjects  belonging  to  those  departments. 
The  Training  School  will  be  in  operation  so  that  observation  lessons 
may  be  obtained.  This  work  is  scheduled  under  the  title,  Demon- 
stration. 

All  courses  are  arranged  in  the  Summer  School  bulletin  under 
the  names  of  the  departments  of  the  Teachers  College.  The  letter 
C  indicates  that  college  credit  is  given  for  the  course  at  the  Teach- 
ers College.  By  consultation  with  members  of  the  faculty  on  regis- 
tration day,  arrangement  may  be  made  to  combine  three  courses  so 
as  to  secure  a  whole  year's  credit  in  a  subject.  Where  only  one 
hour's  credit  is  obtained  in  a  subject,  this  may  be  submitted  for  a 
quarter's  work  in  the  regular  session,  or  in  many  cases  may  be 
added  to  and  even  completed  by  correspondence  work.  Students 
who  hold  the  two  year  diploma  of  the  College  will  find  abundance 
of  work   leading  to  the   A.B.   and   B.S.   degrees. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

Courses  leading  to  these  degrees  are  grouped  about  one  or  two 
major  subjects  in  which  the  student  expects  to  specialize  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  them  in  the  high  schools.  Subjects  in  which 
the  student  may  major  are  Art,  Education,  English,  History,  For- 
eign Languages,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Social  Science,  and 
Household  Arts.  In  each  of  these  four  year  courses  seventy-two 
hours  of  college  work  is  required,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  liours  a 
year.     In  all  of  them  nine  hours  of  Education  are  required  so  that  a 
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student  may  qualify  for  a  Teacher's  Certificate  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  These  nine  hours  are  included  in  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years.  The  Junior  and  Senior  years  in  all  courses  offer 
a  wide  range  of  electives,  but  provide  double  daily  work  in  the 
department  that  offers  the  major. 
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C.    1  hr.  each.     6  weeks. 

S-l.  Rural  Education.     Mr.   Sell. 

This  course  deals  very  largely  with  the  relation  of  rural  economic 
conditions  to  that  of  adequate  schools  in  the  country.  The  importance  of 
organization  and  cooperation  in  the  modern  rural  community  are  stressed. 
The  school  building  and  grounds,  the  transportation  of  the  children,  good 
roads  and  the  financial  support  of  rural  schools  are  carefully  studied. 

S-2.  Methods  in  Elementary  Agriculture.    Mr.  Sell. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  modern  and  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching  elementary  agriculture.  Field  trips  will  be  made  and 
suggestions  will  be  given  as  to  the  best  methods  and  materials  to  be 
used  in  order  that  the  teaching  of  the  subject  may  be  made  vital  and 
real  to  the  pupil.  Splendid  laboratory  facilities  are  available  for  the 
work. 

S-3.  Principles  of  Economic  Geography.      Mr.   Sell. 

Suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  Geography  will  be  studied  as  well  as  the 
physical  condition  of  the  earth  and  how  these  relate  to  the  growth,  de- 
velopment and  welfare  of  the  human  race.  Such  general  topics  as  climate, 
natural  vegetation,  land  forms,  soils,  mineral  deposits,  water  and  natural 
environment   will  constitute   a  large  part  of  this  course. 

The  second  hour  of  this  course  will  be  given  this  summer  so  that 
students  who  have  already  had  one  hour  may  take  it  as  well  as 
students  who  are  beginning  the  course. 


n.  ART 

S-l.  Art  Appreciation — C.    1  hr.,  6  weeks.     Miss  Hall. 

This  course  is  planned  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  keener  appre- 
ciation of  art  through  an  understanding  of  art  qualities  wherever  they 
are  found.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  picture  study.  Illustrated 
lectures  form  a  large  part  of  the  course.     One  hour  periods 

S-2.  Art  Methods — O.    1  hr.,   6   weeks.     Miss  Hall. 

For  teachers  of  primary  grades  this  course  offers  an  opportunity  for 
learning   the  methods  of  teaching  art  in  those  grades.     Double  periods. 

S-3.  Blackboard  Drawing — 1  Sem.  hour  certificate  credit.  Miss  Hall. 

Correct  uses  of  white  and   colored   chalks  and  charcoal  for  quick   and 

effective  illustrations  on  the  board  are  demonstrated.     One  hour  periods. 

S-l.  Penmanship     (Primary    Course).    1    hour    Cert.    Credit.      Miss 

Huffman. 
S-2.  Penmanship   (Grammar  School  Course).     Miss  Huffman. 

The  penmanship  course  has  two  objects  in  view.  First,  to  improve  the 
handwriting  of  the  teacher,  and,  second,  to  instruct  the  teacher  in  the 
best  method  of  presenting  the  subject  of  penmanship  to  her  pupils. 

The  work  done  in  each  class  comprises  both  the  technique  of  hand- 
writing  and   methods    of  teaching. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  term,  demonstration  lessons  will  be 
given  by  members  of  each  class  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor. 
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This  course  is  planned  to  helD  teachers  who  have  studied  muscular 
movement  writing  previously,  and  who  wish  to  perfect  their  writing,  and 
have  demonstrated  for  them  the  best  and  easiest  methods  of  teaching 
writing    successfully. 

S-4.   Handicraft  for  First,  Second  and  Third  Grades.     Miss  Tigner. 
Including   paper  folding,    paper   cutting,   toy    making,    school   room    bor- 
ders, rafla  work,  cardboard  construction,  color  in   design.     Two  sections. 

S-5.  Handicraft  for  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades.     Miss  Tigner. 
including  paper  cutting,   toy   making,  basketry,  construction  of  marion- 
ette theatres,  dress  designing  with  miniature  fashion  show,  doll  millinery, 
stencil  making. 


in.  EDUCATION  AND  METHODS 

C.    1  hr.  each,  6  weeks. 

S-17.  History  of  Education.    Mr.   Ritchie. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  ideals,  conceptions,  organizations,  and 
methods  of  teaching.  The  work  will  begin  with  the  transition  to  modern 
times  and  will  place  emphasis  upon  the  modern  periods.  The  doctrines 
of  Rousseau,  Pestalozzl,  Froebel,  Herbart,  Spencer,  Mann,  Page,  Dewey 
and  other  moderns,  will  be  interpreted  in  a  practical  way  to  make  the 
course   helpful    to    teachers    of   any    grade. 

S-17.   School  Government  and  Efficiency.      Mr.  Ritchie. 

A  course  in  modern  school  efficiency  from  the  standpoint  of  order,  dis- 
cipline, penalties,  reports,  supervised  study  and  play,  playground  equip- 
ment and  management,  interest,  attention,  and  other  phases  of  easy 
control  and  highest  efficiency.  Text:  Sears  Classroom  Organization  and 
control. 

S-23.  Intelligence  and  Educational  Measurements.     Mr.  Ritchie. 

An  examination  of  the  various  achievement  tests  in  the  several  school 
subjects  with  emphasis  on  the  elementary  subjects.  These  will  be  studied 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  actual  school  room  problem.  The  theory  of 
measurement  and  the  administration  of  the  tests  will  be  stressed.  Stu- 
dents will  purchase  a  sample  set  of  the  most  important  tests. 

S-l.   Introduction  to  Psychology.     Miss  Zeigler. 

Discussion  of  habit,  mind  and  body,  imagery,  a-ssociation,  memory, 
thinking,  reasoning,  feelings,  sentiments,   action   and  behavior. 

S-21.   Educational  Psychology.     Miss  Zeigler. 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  psychology  bearing  on  the  learning  process, 
problems,    economy,    transfer   of    training. 

S-l  3.   Child  Psychology.    Miss  Webb. 

This  course  deals  with  the  education  of  children  from  four  to  eight 
years  of  age.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  formulate  a  unified  program  of 
teaching  in  kindergartens  and  first  grades,  to  show  how  the  fundamentals 
can  be  taught  in  a  purposeful  way,  and  to  build  a  curriculum  based  on 
the  child's  own  interests,  purposes  and  activities. 
52-c.  Methods  in  Kindergarten.     Miss  Willi ngham. 

Play  Materials  in  the  Education  of  Young  Children;  Selection  and 
methods  of  use  of  play  materials  such  as  toys,  building  blocks,  picture 
books,   pictures,  etc. 

Beginnings  of  Music  for  Young  Children;  Study  of  musical  needs  of 
young   children;    methods    of   presentation,   etc. 

Observation    in     Kindergarten    required. 

Education  26.     Principles  of  Health  and  Recreation.     Miss  Webb. 

A   study   of   techniques  and   principles   Involved    in   physical,   social,   and 

recreational    guidance.      Emphasis    is    placed    upon    the    activities    of    the 

teacher  in    sponsoring   the   extra-classroom    life   of   the   pupil.      Advanced 

credit. 

Education  36.   Technique  of  Teaching  and  Management   (Grades  7, 

8,  and  9)  Miss  Webb. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  characteristics  of  students  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades, — with  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  curriculum, 
methods,  and  classroom  management  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  early 
adolescent.     Advanced   credit. 
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S-4.  The  Teaching  of  Reading — C.  1  hr.  6  weeks.     Miss  Solomon. 
This    courses    emphasizes    methods    of    teaching    reading,    Composition, 
Literature,    and    Spelling    in    the    elementary    grades.      It    is    equivalent 
to   one  hour  of  Principles  of  Education  offered  in  the  winter   session   at 
Georgia    State    Teachers'    College. 

S-12'.  Principles  of  Elementary  Education — C.    1  hr.,  6  weeks.     Miss 
Solomon. 

This  course  emphasizes  methods  of  teaching  History,  Geography,  Na- 
ture Study  and  Civics,  and  Arithmetic.  It  is  equivalent  to  one  hour  of 
Principles  of  Education  offered  in  the  spring  session  at  Georgia  State 
Teachers'   College. 

S-     Introduction  to  Reading — C.    1  hr.,  6  weeks.     Miss  Solomon. 

S-33.  Psychology  of  Adolescence — O.    1  hr.,  6  weeks.     Miss  Zeigler. 

A  study  of  the  high  school  age.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  ex- 
perimental evidence  in  the  guidance  and  training  and  the  application  to 
the  problems  of  adjustments.  Prerequisite  of  one  hour  in  Educational 
Psychology   required. 

IV.  ENGLISH 

C.    1   hr.   each.      6  weeks. 

S-lc.  Methods  in  Language  and  Literature.    Mr.   Brown. 

A  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  English  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  Some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  teaching,  the  material  best  suited  for  language  lessons  and  the 
methods  of  presenting  this,  the  relation  and  coordination  of  written  and 
oral  work,  and  the  devices  used  in  fixing  habits  of  correct  speech  will 
be  discussed.  Typical  lessons  of  various  kinds  will  be  given  as  illus- 
trations. Texts:  Wohlfarth's  Self-help  Methods  of  Teaching  English  and 
Bookl.  of  A  Modern  Course  in  English. 

S-llc.  Methods  in  Composition  and  Grammar.     Mr.  Brown. 

A  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  English  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades.  The  proper  relation  and  proportion  of  composition  and 
grammar,  the  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects,  and  their  correlation 
with  literature  will  be  discussed  and  representative  lessons  given.  Texts: 
Book  II  of  A  Modern  Course  in  English  by  Sanford,  Brown  and   Smith. 

S-15c.  American  Literature.  Mr.  Brown. 

A  study  of  the  principal  American  authors  and  their  masterpieces,  with 
special  attention  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  these  in  the  upper  grades 
and  the  Junior  High  Schools.  The  proper  selections  for  each  grade  will 
be  discussed  and  various  devices  for  making  them  interesting  to  pupil3 
suggested. 

S-21.   The  Novel.     Mr.  Brown. 

A  study  of  the  construction  and  development  of  the  novel.  One  novel 
of  Goldsmith,  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  to  be 
read  and  reported  upon  outside  of  class.  Lectures  and  discussions  on 
the  growth  and  tendency  of  the  novel  of  the  present  day  in  class. 

V.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

C.    1  hr.  each,  6  weeks. 

FRENCH. 

8-1.  French.     Mrs.   Johnston. 

Elementary  French.  A  course  for  beginners  which  consists  of  care- 
ful drill  in  pronunciation,  translation,  conversation,  and  dictation.  Equiv- 
alent to  the  first  quarters'  work  given  in  Georgia  State  Teachers'  College. 
To  be  followed  next  summer  by  the  second  quarter's  work.  No  pre- 
requisite. 

SPANISH 

S-l.  Spanish.    Mrs.  Johnston. 

Elementary   Spanish.     A   course  similar  to   S-l,   French. 
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LATIN 

S-l.   Latin.      Mrs.   Johnston. 

Selections  from  Livy.  Supplementary  reading  on  the  history  of  Rome, 
manners  and  customs  of  the  early  Romans.  Review  of  grammar  and 
syntax.  Equivalent  to  the  first  quarter  of  Latin  1,  given  in  Georgia 
State  Teachers'  College.  To  be  followed  next  summer  by  the  second 
quarter's  work.  Prerequisite:  four  years  of  Latin  in  high  school  or 
equivalent. 

VI.  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

C.    1  hr.  6  weeks  each. 

S-l.  Modern  Europe.     Mr.  S'heppard. 

A  survey  course  including  a  study  of  those  phases  of  the  later  medieval 
period  which  vitally  affected  the  development  of  the  nations  of  western 
Europe    through    the    Napoleonic   era. 

S-l 2.   American  History.      Mr.  Sheppard. 

The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  revival  of  democracy  under  Jef- 
fersonian    leadership    through    the    Civil    War    period. 

S-l 3.  American  History.     Mr.  Shoppard. 

The  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  reconstruction  through  the 
World  War  and   problems   growing  out  of  it. 

VII.  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS 

C.    1  hr.,  6  weeks  each. 

S-21a.  Costume  Design.      Mrs.   Blair. 

Fundamental  problems  of  costume  design,  art  structure  and  psychology 
as  related  to  clothing  study.  Creative  and  corrective  design.  Junior 
credit.  Prerequisites:  Clothing  3  and  13.  Laboratory  daily.  A  fee  to 
cover   cost  of  materials. 

S'-21b.   Costume  Design.     Mrs.  Blair. 

The  application  of  line,  dark  and  light,  rhythm,  balance  and  color 
harmony  to  costumes  for  different  personalities,  figures,  and  for  various 
occasions.  Junior  credit.  Prerequisite  or  parallel  Costume  Design  A. 
Laboratory    daily.      A   fee    to   cover   cost   of   materials. 

S-3  5a.   Education.    Hygiene  of  Childhood.     Mrs.  Moon. 

A  brief  review  of  heredity  and  prenatal  influence;  consideration  of 
eugenics;  application  of  the  biological  principles  in  the  care  of  infancy 
and  childhood  and  the  relation  of  physical  welfare  to  other  values  in  the 
life   of   the   child.     Senior   credit. 

S-35b.   Education.    Hygiene  of  Adolescence.     Mrs.   Moon. 

Adolescent  development  with  normal  and  abnormal  characteristics;  ed- 
ucation for  parenthood,  including  sex  hygiene  and  sex  education  factors. 
Senior   credit.      Prerequisite:    Hygiene   of   Childhood. 

S-3  7.   Education.     Teaching  Household  Arts.      Mrs.   Moon. 

A    study    of   current    practices    in    schools    and    discussions    of    methods 
and   means   suited   to   different   ages   of  girls  in  various  types  of  schools. 
Senior  credit. 
S-3  8.   Clothing.      Appreciation    and    Economics    of   Clothing.      Mrs. 
Blair. 

A  survey  of  new  trends  in  teaching  clothing.  Study  of  personality; 
line  and  color  as  related  to  clothing;  the  correct  ensemble;  clothing  for 
various  occasions;  the  clothing  budget;  personal  hygiene  as  related  to 
clothing.  Teaching  suggestions.  Junior  and  Senior  credit.  No  pre- 
requisites. 

VIII.  MATHEMATICS 

C.    1  hr.  each,  6  weeks. 

S-l.   Primary  Number  Methods   and  Projects.     Miss   Callaway. 

This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades.     Special    study   will    be   given   to   the  history   of  the   number,    the 
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number   experience   of    the    child;    the    study    of   number    games;    the   use 
of    devices    and    objective    materials;    making    and    enriching    courses    of 
study. 
S-2.   Intermediate  and  Advanced  Arithmetic.     Miss  Callaway. 

By  means  of  a  review  of  the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  various  topics  are  studied  and  demonstrated.  The 
course  will  also  include  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  following 
topics:  the  content  for  intermediate  and  advanced  grades;  the  value  and 
place  of  drill  work ;  problem  solving ;  diagnosis  of  arithmetical  diffi- 
culties;   remedial    instruction;    supervised   study. 

S-3.  Review  and  Methods  in  Algebra.     Miss  Callaway. 

A  treatment  of  algebra  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Mathe- 
matics report.  The  course  includes  the  following  topics :  methods  of 
presenting  the  fundamental  operations;  factoring  and  fractions;  prob- 
lems   and    methods    of    problem    solving;    supervised    study. 

IX.  MUSIC 

C.    1  hr.  each  6  weeks. 

S-l.  Methods  of  Teaching  Music  in  Grades  I.  to  V.     Mr.  Davis. 

In  this  course  special  stress  will  be  given  to  the  training  of  the  child 
voice  through  the  rote  song.  The  selection  of  appropriate  rote  songs 
and   how   they    should    be   taught. 

Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  sight  reading  in  grades  two  to 
five.  The  use  of  the  victrola  to  teach  children  to  listen  intelligently  to 
music,  especially  when  heard  over  the  radio.  Ear  training  and  staff 
dictation. 

S-2.   Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Music  in  Grades  V.  to  VIII. 

Mr.    Davis. 

Special  stress  will  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  two  and  three  part 
music  in  this  course.  Study  of  the  adolescent  voice.  Correlation  of 
Music  with  Art,  English.  History  and  Geography.  Appreciation  through 
the    Victrola.      Ear    training   and    staff   dictation. 

NOTE:> — Mr.  Davis  will  conduct  the  singing  at  the  Assembly 
daily  at  the  State  Teachers  College.  "Favorite  Songs"  will  be  used 
and  supplied  to  the  Summer  School  students  at  15c  a  copy.  Mr. 
Davis  hopes  to  give  suggestions  as  to  improving  the  assembly 
exercises  in  school. 

X.  ORATORY 

C.    1  hr.  each,  6  weeks. 

S-l.  Public   Speaking.  Miss  Vance. 

An  introduction  to  theories  of  the  Speech  Arts.  Concrete  suggestions 
for  speech  preparation  and  effective  speech  making,  based  on  modern 
psychological  principles.  Constant  class-room  practice  with  constructive 
criticism.  Individual  suggestions  for  cultivation  of  a  pleasing  speaking 
voice.  Speeches  for  special  occasions,  as  after  dinner  speaking,  sales 
talks,  committees,  conversation.  Developing  a  vocabulary  and  thinking 
before  an   audience. 

S-2.   Children's  Literature.      Miss   Vance. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  teachers  with  literature  suitable  for 
primary  and  intermediate  grades.  Principles  of  literary  interpretation. 
Best  methods  of  presentation.  A  comprehensive  study  of  stories  for  chil- 
dren. Types  of  the  story.  Appeals  for  various  periods  of  child  devel- 
opment. Practice  in  story-telling.  Essential  qualities  of  poetry  for  chil- 
dren. Notable  child  poets,  the  characteristics  of  their  verse.  Reading 
aloud,  from  memory.  Building  ideals  and  power  in  appreciation.  Special 
study   of  expressive  voice   as  a  medium   of  literary  interpretation. 

S-3.   Children's  Dramatics.      Miss  Vance. 

The  choice,  preparation,  and  presentation  of  plays  and  pageants  for 
special  school  occasions.  Study  of  values  of  dramatics.  Technique  of 
coaching  plays  from  the  dramatized  reading  lesson  to  a  finished  per- 
formance. Actual  practice  in  acting,  coaching,  costuming  and  staging 
of  several  typical  school  plays  for  primary  and  intermediate  grades.  Bib- 
liographies and  lists  of  material,  new  and  old,  availabled  for  public  school 
use. 
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XI.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

S-l.  Folk  Dances  and  Games. — Credit  1  hour. 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  teachers  of  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades.  Work  will  include  singing  games  and  folk  dances 
suitable  for  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  and  games  adapted  to 
school    room,    playground,    and    gymnasium. 

S-2.   Advanced  Folk  Dances  and  Games. — Credit  1  hour. 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  teachers  in  the  intermediate  and 
upper  grade*.  Work  is  graded  in  difficulty  and  a  fund  of  material  for 
teaching  purposes  will  be  accumulated.  A  variety  of  games  also  will 
be  offered  in  this  course,  ranging  from  simple  school  games  to  highly 
organized    team    games. 

S-3.   Educational  Gymnastics. — Credit   1   hour. 

This  is  a  course  in  general  gymnastics,  and  is  offered  especially  for 
college  students  who  wish  this  credit.  The  work  will  include  free  exer- 
cises,   tactics,    light    apparatus,    folk    dances,    and    games. 

XII.  SCIENCE 

C.    1  hr.  each,  6  weeks. 

S-3.  Botany.     Mr.  Earnest. 

The  relation  of  plant  life  and  structure  to  environment — Ecology.  One 
hour   credit   in   Junior   class. 

S-l  4.   Geography  and  Nature  Study  for  Grades.     Mr.  Earnest. 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  general  principles  underlying 
the  selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter  of  school  geography  with 
special  emphasis  on  home  geography  and  a  study  of  physiographic  local 
conditions  and  a  study  of  life  forms.  The  course  will  be  taught  on  the 
project   method    with    field    and    laboratory    lessons. 

S-l 5.  Physiology   and  Hygiene.      Mr.    Earnest. 

General,  personal  and  school  hygiene;  some  Instruction  In  anatomy  and 
physiology;  cause,  transmission  and  prevention  of  communicable  diseases, 
with  specific  reference  to  most  common  diseases ;  defects  of  school  chil- 
dren; school  house  sanitation;  medical  inspection;  health  sanitation,  pro- 
grams. 

XIII.  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS 

C.    1  hr.  each,  6  weeks. 

S-l.   Introduction  to  Sociology.      Mr.  Dunlap. 

An  introduction  to  the  causes  which  affect  the  life  of  society ;  geo- 
graphic causes;  urbanization;  social  effects  of  the  "distribution  of  wealth; 
types  of  poverty;  charity  organizations;  Immigration,  and  other  social 
causes    which   affect   life   and    society. 

S-3.   Rural  Sociology.      Mr.    Dunlap. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  an  interest  in  the  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  rural  life  and  the  development  of  its  social  organizations.  Topics 
discussed  will  be  of  primary  interest  to  all  teachers  with  special  em- 
phasis placed  on  rural  problems.  Rural  conditions  in  Georgia  will  be 
studied   at   close    range. 

S-4.   Introduction    to    Economics.      Mr.    Dunlap. 

This  course  is  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  basic  forces  in  modern  life.  It  is  a  background  for  advanced  courses 
and  as  such  will  deal  in  an  elementary  way  with  the  great  economic 
questions    and    problems    of   our    day. 

XIV.  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL 

As  abstract  theories  may  be  meaningless  without  concrete  illus- 
trations of  them,  the  Demonstration  Department  of  the  Summer 
School  was  orgazined  in  order  that  teachers  may  observe  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  most  approved  educational  theories. 

This   department  will  consist  of  kindergarten,   and  first,   second, 
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third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Experienced,  well  trained 
teachers  will  be  in  charge  of  each  grade.  In  addition  to  the  funda- 
mental subjects  which  will  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  Music, 
Drawing,  Physical  Education,  Dramatization  and  Handicrafts  will 
be  taught  by  the  teachers  of  the  special  departments. 

The  teachers  will  be  changed  frequently  in  order  that  students 
may  observe  the  teaching  of  all  elementary  school  subjects.  If  a 
student,  for  any  special  reason,  desires  to  observe  the  same  grade 
all  the  time,  then  the  first  period  should  be  reserved  for  observa- 
tion. The  time  may  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  grades  in- 
cluding the  kindergarten,  and  then  either  the  first,  second  or  third 
periods  may  be  reserved  for  observation.  The  latter  plan  is  pre- 
ferable, and  students  are  strongly  advised  to  adopt  it,  as  greater 
inspiration  is  obtained  by  observing  the  teaching  in  all  the  different 
grades. 

No  text-books  will  be  required  for  this  course,  but  students  will 
use  the  Library,  and  mimeographed  material  on  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  all  the  subjects  will  be  supplied  on  the  payment  of  a 
small  fee. 

All  instructors  are  cordially  invited  to  make  use  of  the  Demon- 
stration School.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  Principal,  dem- 
onstration lessons  in  any  desired  subjects  will  be  taught  for  classes. 

Requirements  for  Credit:  Observe  one  hour  daily,  take  part  in 
all  conferences,  make  required  reports,  write  required  papers,  stand 
the  final  examination.  Students  not  desiring  credit  may  register 
for  the  course  and  observe  the  teaching  without  doing  the  above 
additional  work. 

Credit:  One  hour  in  Education  for  the  State  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cate. Six  weeks'  credit  on  the  required  Practice  Teaching  and 
Observation  for  a  Normal  College  degree  or  certificate. 

TEACHING    STAFF 

Principal,  Miss  Kate  Hicks,  principal  of  Teachers  College  Practice 
School;  Assistant  Principal,  Miss  Annie  Chapman,  Atlanta;  Kinder- 
garten, Miss  Ruby  Willingham,  Columbus;  First  Grade,  Mrs.  Fran- 
ces Pendar,  Savannah  School  System;  Second  Grade,  Miss  Katie 
Downs,  Georgia  State  Teachers  College;  Third  Grade,  Mrs.  Opal  T. 
Shaw,  Lee  St.  School,  Atlanta;  Fourth  Grade,  Miss  Terrell  Holt, 
Macon;  Fifth  Grade,  Miss  Dorothy  Fargason,  Georgia  State  Teach- 
ers College;  Sixth  Grade,  Miss  Theima  Wilson  , Georgia  State 
Teachers  College. 

SPECIAL*  TEACHERS 

Music,  Mr.  Mark  Allan  Davis,  Hartford,  Conn;  Drawing  Miss 
Hall,  of  Macon;  Kindergarten,  Miss  Ruby  Willingham,  Columbus 
Public  Schools;  Dramatization,  Miss  Carolyn  Vance,  State  Teachers 
College;  Reading,  Miss  Solomon,  Elementary  Schools,  Atlanta; 
Handicrafts,   Miss  Mary   Tigner,   Columbus   Public   Schools. 
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Physical  Education  Schedule 

8:15— Physical    Education    8 Miss  Bartlett__Gym.    Women's   Phy 

Physical     Education    12 Miss  Marsh___t;ym.    Womens    Phy. 

10:05— Physical    Education    21 Miss  Marsh Gym.    Womens   Phy. 

U :00— Children's    Dancing Miss  Marsh__Dancing    Studio    Phy. 

11 :00-ll  :oo — Assembly 

11  'J5&— Physical     Education    38 BiissBartlett.-Gym.  Women'i 

M.    W.    F.    Phy.    Ed Miss  Lewis—Swimming    Pool 


Ed. 
Ed. 
Ed. 
Ed. 


Phv. 
Phy. 
Phy. 
Phy. 
Phy. 


Ed. 

Ed. 
Ed. 

Ed. 

Ed. 


T.    T.     S 
12:50    Physical 

Physical 

Physical 

3:10— Physical 
4:10— Physical 
Physical 
5:00 — General    Swimming__Misses    BartLtt  and  Lewis— Swim.  Pool  Phy.  Ed, 


Miss  Lewi8__Swimming    Pool 

Miss  Marsh Dancing    Studio 

Miss    Lewis Gymnasium 

Miss  Bartlett— Swimming  Pool  Phy.  Ed. 

Miss  Lewis-JSwimming    Pool    Phy.    Ed. 

20 Miss   Marsh Gymnasium    Phy.    Ed. 

23 Miss  Bartlett.Swimming   Pool   Phy.  Ed. 


Bldg. 
Bldg. 
Bldg. 

Bldg. 

Bldg. 
Bldg. 
Bldg. 
Bldg. 
Bldg. 
Bldg. 
Bldg. 
Bldg. 
Bldg. 
Bldg. 


Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture 


C— Conner  Hall;  LH— Lumpkin  Hall; 
B — Barrow  Hal;  VB — Veterinary  Bldg.; 
VH — Veterinary  Hospital ;  S  —  Soule 
Hall;  PB— Poultry  Bldg.;  H— Hardman 
Hall. 

8:15-9:10 
An.  Husb.  2-5,  6,  8,  or  9,  Kellogg  — H 

Art   29,    Ledford    H 

Home    Economics  12-13.    Newton   S 

Home    Economics    60,    McAlpine    C 

Home  Economics  32,  Callaway   S 

Home    Economics    155,    Campbell    H 

Horticulture   1-3,   McHattou-Keener   CD 

Poultry    22-23.24,    Wood-Moore    PB 

Rural   Education   27,    Sheffer LHB 

Rural    Education    S-201,    Reitz LHC 

Soils  1-2  or  3,   Crabb  CA 

9:10-10:05 
An.  Husb.  2-5,  6,   8,  or  9,  Kellogg___H 

Art   29,    Ledford    H 

Cotton    Industry   9-10,    Chllds C-205 

Home   Economics    12-13.    Newton S 

Home   Economics  32,    Callaway    S 

Home    Economics    61,    Michael    C 

Horticulture   4-6-10,    McHatton- 

Keener      C-207 

Poultry    22-23-24,   Wood-Moore    PB 

Rural    Education    27,    Sheffer    LHB 

Rural   Education    S-201,    Reitz LHC 

Soils  1-2  or  3,  Crabb C 

10:05-11:00 

Agr.   Chem.  1,   Carter C  206-214 

An.   Husb.  2-5   or  6,   Kellogg H 

An.    Husb.    7-14,    Bennett    C  110 

Cotton    Industry   9-10,   Childs C  205 

Home    Economics    1-2,    Burson    S 

Home    Economics    32,    Callaway    C 

Home   Economics   12-13,    Newton S 

Horticulture    4-6-10,    McHatton- 

Keener    C-207 

Poultry  22-23-24.  Wood-Moore  ___PH  13 
Soils  1-2  or  3,  Crabb  C  A 

11:00-11:55 

Assembly 

11:55-12:50 

Ag.   Chem.   1.   Carter   S  206-214 

Art.    22,     Ledford    H 

Art   24.    Bailey   ___H 

Animal  Husb.  7-14,   Bennett C  110 

Cotton    Industry  9-10.   Childs    C  205 

Homo   Economics    1-2,    Burson    S 

Home    Economics  46,   Harris S 


Horticulture    1-3,    McHatton- 

Keener      C  207 

Markets    S-102,    Firor    C 

Rural  Education  32,  Watson LHB 

Veterinary  Medicine  41,  Richardson,  VB 

Zootechnics,   Persell    VB 

12:50-1:45 

Ag.   Chem.   1,   Carter   C  206-214 

An.   Husb.   7-14,  Bennett   C  110 

Art   22,    Ledford   H 

Art   24,    Bailey   H 

Cotton  Industry  9-10,  Childs C  205 

Home   Economics  1-2,  Burson S 

Home  Economics  59,  Campbell H 

Horticulture    1-3,    McHatton- 

Keener      C  207 

Rural  Education  32,  Watson LHb 

Veterinary    Medicine    41, 

Richardson     VB 

3:10-3:40 

Agr.   Chem.  5,  Wilder C  205-214 

Agr.  Chem,  3b,  Wilder C  205-214 

Art   35,   Bailey    H 

Agr.  Eng.  26-27-28,  Lyle B  Lab. 

Animal    Husb.   19.   Kellogg   H 

Bact.  1-2-3-5,  Burkhart Vet|  Lab. 

Farm  Economics  3.  Fain C  104 

Home  Economics  8.  Callaway S 

Home  Economics  26,   Hanson   S 

Home  Economics  27,   (L  3-weeks), 

Hanson   S 

Horticulture    5-7-9,    McHatton- 

Keener  C  207 

Markets    S-2.    Firor    C 

Poultry   20-21,   Wood-Moore PD  1-3 

Poster    Designs    S-4.    Blackshcar__r  113 

Rural  Education  202,  Wheeler LHB 

4:10-5:10 

Ag.  Chem.  5,   Wilder C  206-214 

Ag.  Chem.  3b.  Wilder C  206-214 

Ajr.  Eng.  26-27-28,  Lyle B  Lab. 

An.  Husb.  19.  Kellogg  H 

Art    35.    Bailey    H 

Bact.   1-2-3-5,   Burkhart V  Lab. 

Farm  Economics  3,  Fain C  104 

Forestry  4a,  Burleigh B  Lab. 

Home  Economics  8,  Callaway  S 

Home  Economics   26,  Hanson   S 

Home  Economics  27  (L  3  weeks) 

Hanson     8 

Horticulture  5-7-9  or  13.  Keener  _C  207 

Poultry,   20-21,   Wood-Moore PB  1-8 

Poster    Dcsiprn.     S-4.     Rlncksho.ir.-C  113 
Rural  Education  202.  Wheeler LHC 


1 1.1 
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5:10-6:10 

Ag.  Chem.  3b,   Wilder C  206-214 

Ag.  Eng.  26-27-28,   Lyle B  Lab. 

An.  Husb.  19,  Kellogg H 

Art  35,  Bailey , H 

Bact.  1-2-3-5,  Burkhart V  Lab. 

Farm  Economics  3,  Fain C  104 

Forestry  4a,  Burleigh B  Lab. 


Home  Economics  26,  Hanson S 

Home  Economics  27,  Hanson, 

(L  3  weeks)   S 

Hort.  5-7-9  or  13,  McHatton- 

Keener     C  207 

Markets    S-2,    Firor    C 

Zootechnics,    Persell    VB 


Work  at  the  Georgia  State  Teachers  College 


P— Pound  Auditorium;  O— Old  Audi- 
torium;  S— Smith  Building;  D— Demon- 
stration   School. 

8:15-9:10 
Ag.    2,    Principles    of   Economic 

Geography,   Sell  S9 

Art  1,  Art  Appreciation,   S12 

Ed.,   Demonstration    School  D 

Ed.  16,  History  of  Education,  Ritchie_P3 
Hist.  1,  Modern  Europe — 1500-1815  __P16 
H.  Arts   37,  Teaching   Household 

Arts,  Moon   (Education)   S17 

Math.    3,    Review   and   Methods   in 

Algebra,  Callaway P13 

Oratory   3,   Children's   Dramatics, 

Vance    02 

Phys.    Ed.    3,    Educational 

Gymnastics    Dx 

Science  14c,  Geography  and  Nature 

Study  for  Grades,  Earnest S14 

Socio.  1,  Intro  to  Sociology,  Dunlap  __P5 

9:10-10:05 

Ag.  1,  Rural  Education,  Sell S9 

Art  2,  Art  Methods,  S12 

Ed.  1,  Intro,  to  Psychology,  Zeigler  _P4 
Ed.    4,    Principles    of    Elementary 

Education,  Solomon  Pll 

Ed  17,   School  Gov't  and  Super- 
vision, Ritchie P3 

Ed.   26,    Principles   of  Health   and 

Recreation,  Webb  P14 

Eng.  21,  The  Novel,  Brown  P6 

For.   Lang.  1,  French,  Johnston P10 

H.    Arts    36b.    Hygiene    of   Adoles 

cence,  Moon   (Education) S17 

Orat.  2,  Children's  Literature,  Vance,  02 
Phys.    Ed.    1,    Folk    Dances    and 

Games     , Dx 

Soc.  3,  Rural  Sooiology,  Dunlap P5 

10:05-11:00 
Ag.  2,  Methods  in  Elem.  Ag.,  Sell  ___ S9 
Art.    2,    Art   Methods,    S12 

Ed.,   Demonstration   School  D 

Ed.  5,  Principles  of  Elementary 

Education,     Solomon     __P11 

Ed.    23,    Intel,    and    Educational 

Measurement,   Ritchie   P3 

Ed.  36.  Technique  of  Teaching  and 

Management,    Webb    P14 

Eng.   lie,   Composition   and  Gram 

mar  Methods,   Brown   P6 

For.  Lang.  3,  Latin,  Johnston Pio 

History    12,    American    History, 

1800-1865      P16 


H.  Arts  38,  Appreciation  and  Econ- 
omy  of   Clothing,    Blair   S19 

Math.   1,  Primary   Numbers  and 

Projects,  Callaway  P13 

Oratory  1,  Public  Speaking,  Vance__02 

Science   15c,    Physiology   and   Hy- 
giene, Earnest  S14 

11:00-11:55 
ASSEMBLY 
11:55-12:50 

Art  lc,  Handicrafts  1,  Tigner S10 

Ed.   2c,   Methods  in  Kindergarten, 

Willingham    P3 

Eng.  15c,  American  Literature, 

Brown P6__ 

His.   13,  American   History, 

1865-1928      P16 

H.  Arts  21A,  Costume  Design,  Blair  S19 
H.  Arts  35A,  Hygiene  of  Childhood, 

Moon,    (Education)    S17 

Math.   2,   Intermediate  and  Adv. 

Arithmetic,    Callaway    P13 

Phys.  Ed.  2,  Adv.  Folk  Dances  and 

Games     Dx 

P.  Sch.  Music  1,  Methods  Teaching 

Grades  I  to  V,  Davis P.  Ch. 

Science  3,    Botany,   Earnest S14 

12:50-1:45 

Art.   2c,    Handicrafts  2,   Tigner S10 

Art   3,  Blackboard  Drawing,   S12 

Econ.    11,    Intro,    to    Economics, 

Dunlap     P5 

Ed.  2,  Intro,  to  Education,  Solomon,  Pll 

Ed.  13,  Child  Psychology,  Webb P14 

Ed.  33.  Psychology  of  Adolescence, 

Zeigler*    P4 

Eng.  lc,  Methods  in  Language  and 

Literature,    Brown    P6 

For.  Lang.  1,  Spanish,  Johnston PIO 

H.    Arts   21A,    Costume    Design, 

Blair      S19 

Penmanship  1,  Primary,  Huffman  __04 
P.  Sch.  Music  2,  Methods  Teaching 

Music,  Grades  V  to  VII,  Davis  P.  Ch. 

3:10-4:10 

Arts   3c,  Handicrafts   3.   Tigner S10 

H.  Arts  21B,  Costume  Design,  Blair  S19 
Penmanship  2,  Grammar  Grades, 

Huffman      04 

4:10-5:10 
H.   Arts  21B.  Costume  Design, 

Blair      S19 
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Work  at  the  University  of  Georgia 


A— Academic  Hall ;  Ch— Chapel ;  Lt — 
LeConte  Hall;  M— Moore  Hall;  T— Ter- 
rell  Hall;  P— Peabody  Hall;  O— Oc- 
tagon;  MH— Memorial  Hall;  L-- Law 
Binding;  WH— Woodruff  Hall;  CJ— 
Commerce-Journalism    Building. 

8:15 

Bot.   11,    Genetics,   Reade LelO 

them,    21,    Mote    T20 

Commerce  5,   Johnson  CJ200 

Commerce    52,    Jenkins    CJ201 

Ed.   4,    Ed.   Psy.,   Briggs P22 

Ed.    10,  H.   S.   Teach.,   Keeler P24 

Ed.  GO,  Learn.   Proc,  Grier P21 

Ed.    103a,    Woofter   Pll 

Ed.   101a,    (LTW),   Woofter   Pll 

Ed.  104,  Pusey   P23 

Ed.  5,   (LTW).  Ed.  Psy.,  Briggs P22 

Ed.    11,    (LTW)    H.    S.    Mang., 

Keeler     P24 

Ed.  52,   (LTW),  Ed.  Teach.,  Pusey__P25 

Bng.   2,   Eng.   Lit.,  Everett A312 

Eng.  9,  Victorian  Poetry,  Simmons__T2 

Eng.  12,  Study  of  Poetry,  Park Tl 

Eng.    106a,    18th    Cent.    Poetry, 

M<  Whorter     A203 

French  20,   (Sec.  1),  Mrs.  Chance___CJ2 

French  21,  Chance CJ1 

French    105,    Holland    CJ201 

German   1,    Morris    A210a 

History    5-6a,    U.  S.,    McPherson    __A301 

History   la,   Sanders    A301a 

History  8,   Modern,   Payne A303 

Journalism    3,    Feature    Story, 

Drewry    CJ101 

Latin    105,    Hooper    A206 

Math.   4c,   Algebra,  Barrow A201b 

Penmanship  1,  Huffman  A307 

Physics   21,    Tolar   M21 

Pub.    Sch.    Music,   Davis   A118 

Psychology  7,   Cook  P16 

Psychology    101,    Edwards   PIT 

Psychology    7    (LTW),    Edwards   __P17 

Sociology    5,    Hutchinson    P12 

Zoology    21,    Boyd    Le20 

9:10 

Bot.  21,  Plant  Biology,  Reade LelO 

Commerce  5.  Johnson  CJ200 

Commerce    52,    Jenkins    CJ201 

Chem.    21,    Mote    T20 

Ed.  6,    Psy.   Ado..    Briggs  P22 

Ed.    12,    Meas't.   Manning    P4 

Ed.  51.   Class  Mang.,  Grier   P21 

Ed.    102a,    Woofter   Pll 

Ed.    101a    (LTW).    Woofter   Pll 

Ed.   K>4.   Pusey   P25 

Ed.    5    (LTW).    Brings    P22 

Ed.   11    (LTW).    Keeler   P24 

Ed.   52    (LTW).    Pusey   _P25 

En?.  4.  Writing  Prose,  Simmons T2 

Eng.   10.    Rhot.  Comp..  McWhorter_A203 
Eng.    14b.    Teaching.   Marshburn___A309 

Enjr.    107.    Drama.    Park    Tl 

French    20    (See.    2).    Mrs.    Chance— CJ2 

French    105.    Holland    CJ201 

History    5-6b.    U.  S.,    McPhermon__A301 
History  lb,  Amer.  Govt..   Sanders  A301a 


History    8-9a.    The    Great    War, 

Bocock     A202 

History    104b    (LTW),    Payne    A303 

History  102b,   England,  Payne A303 

Journalism   1,    Drewry   CJ101 

Latin   56,   Composition,   Hooper A206 

Library  3.    ('at.    (lass,   Burnet Lib. 

Math.  2,  Analysis,  Cumming A214 

Math.   3-5,    Calculus,    Barrow A210b 

Penmanship    1,    Huffman    A307 

Phys.  Ed.   1    (Men)— Football 

Theory,    Stegeman    MH 

Physics  21,  Lab.   (Sec.  2).  Tolar Mil 

Pub.    Sch.    Music    Supervision   4, 

Davis    A118 

Psychology   7,    Cook    P16 

I'svchology    7    (LTW),    Edwards    __P17 

Psychology    101.   Edwards    P17 

Sociology    5,    Hutchinson    P12 

Sociology   5    (LTW),   Hutchinson   __P12 

Spanish  21,  Chance   CJ1 

Zoology    5,    Mitchell    Le20 

10:05 

Bot.  21,  Plant  Biology,   Reade LelO 

Ed.  20,   Prin.   Soc,   Keeler  P24 

Ed.  40,  Rural  Sch.,  Manning P4 

Ed.  30,  Bible,  Old  T.,  Hodgson P21 

Ed.  108,  Pusey   P25 

Ed.    21    (LTW),    Keeler   P24 

Ed.   32,  Moral  Ed.,  Briggs  P22 

Ed.    42,    (LTW),   Pusey    P25 

Eng.  4,  Greek  Literature,  Bocock— A202 
Eng.  9,  19th  Cen.  Poetry,  Everett— A312 
Eng.    11,    Shakespeare, 

Park-Marshburn    Tl 

Eng.  105,   Novel,   Sanford   A118 

Eng.  106b   (LTW)   19th  Cent.  Prose 

Writers,     McWhorter \203 

German    1,    Morris    A201a 

History  9,   Modern,  Payne A303 

History    4a.    English,    Wrlghton A302 

Latin  1,   Llvy,  Hooper A206 

Library  3,  Cat.  Lab.,  Burnet Lib. 

Math.    1,    Trigonometry,    Bar- 
row,   Cumming    A214 

Math.   14b,    Teaching,    Stephens A218 

Oratory    2,    Teacher's    Course    in 

Speech,    Gray    A210 

Philosophy    1-2,    Webster   P12 

Philosophy   1-2.    Webster   P12 

Phys.   Ed.  2.   Basketball   and   Foot- 
ball  practice,   Stegeman    WH 

Physics  21,   Lab.    (Sec.  2),  Tolar  __M11 

Physics    4.    Snyder    M22 

Physical    Ed.     (Men),    Football, 

Stegeman     _^ WH 

Psychology    7.    Edwards    P17 

Psychology  7.  Edwards P17 

Zoology   21,    Boyd   Le20 

11:00-11:55 

ASSEMBLY 

11:55 

Bot.  11,  Genetics.   Reade  LelO 

Commerce   1-2.   Jenkins   CJ200 

Commerce  20,   Heckman    CJ 

Ed.  3.   Hygiene.   Edwards P10 

Ed.  22,  H.  S.  Supervision,  Keeler— P24 
Ed.   31,   Bible.   New  T..    Hodgson   — P21 
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Ed.    41,    Manning    P4 

Ed.    10G,    Hutchinson    P12 

Ed.  21,   (LTW,   Keeler   P24 

Ed.  32,    (LTW),   Briggs   P22 

Ed.   42,    (LTW),   Pusey    P25 

Eng.  3,   Southern   Lit.,   Simmons T2 

Eng.  13,  Short  Story,  Marshburn,  A309 
French  20    (Sec.  1),   Mrs.   Chance   __CJ2 

French    21,    Chance    CJ1 

French  14b,  Teaching,   Holland  __CJ201 

History   5-Gc,   U.  S..   McPherson A301 

History   4c.   England   in   the   Great 

War,    Bocock    A202 

History  lc,  Amer.  Govt.,  Sanders,  A301a 
History   4b,   English,    Wrighton    __A302 

History   104,   Napoleon,   Payne A303 

History   104b.    (LTW),    French   Rev., 

Payne     A303 

Latin   2,   Cicero,   Hooper   A206 

Library  2,  Ref.  Works,  Burnet Lib. 

Math.   12,   College   Geometry, 

Cumming     A214 

Math.   101,    Stephens    A217 

Music  Appreciation,  Mrs.  Rowe-_A118 
Oratory    1,    Fundamentals    of 

Speech,    Gray    A210 

Philosophy  1-2.  Webster   Pll 

Philosophy  1-2  (LTW).  Webster  __P11 
Phys.  Ed.  3,  Basketball,  Stegeman,  MH 

Physics   21,    Tolar   M21 

Sociology  101  'LTW),  Hutchinson  _P12 
Zoology   5,   Mitchell  Le21 

12:50 

Commerce  2.  Bryan  CJ 

Commerce,    20,    Heckman    CJ 

Ed.  2,  Hist.  Ed.,  Grier P10 

Ed.   4-5,    Briggs   P22 

Ed.    Soc.  9,   Webster   Pll 

Eng.  la,  Eng.  Grammar,  McWhorter  Tl 

Eng.  2.   Eng.   Lit.,  Everett A312 

Eng.  107,  Drama.  Park  Tl 

French  20   (Sec.   2).  Mrs.   Chance  __CJ2 


German  1,  Morris  A201a 

History,    American-McPherson A301 

History  4c,  England,  Wrighton  ___A302 

Library  1,  Admin.,  Burnet Lib. 

Math.    3-o,    Calculus,   Barrow A210a 

Sociology   101,   Hutchinson   P12 

Sociology  101   (LTW),  Hutchinson  _P12 

Spanish   21,   Chance    CJ1 

Physics  4.    Snyder   M22 

Psychology    7,    Cook    PIG 

3:10 

Botany    21,    Lab.,    Reade   Le21 

Chemistry   Lab.   21.   Mote T20 

Library  2,   Ref.   Lab., 

Burnet   Lib.  and  MH 

Physics   21    Lab.    (Sec.    1),    Tolar___Mll 

Physics   4  Lab.,    Snyder   M12 

Zoology   5,    Lab.,    Mitchell    Le21 

4:10 

Botany  21,    Lab.,    Reade Le21 

Chemistry    Lab.    21,    Mote    T21 

Library    1,    Admr.    Lab., 

Burnet   Lib.   and  MH 

Physics  21,  Lab.    (Sec.  1),   Tolar  __M11 

Physics   4,    Lab.,    Snyder   M12 

Horseback    Riding    Beginners, 

TTWF,    Whitney 
Target   Practice — Whitney. 

Zoology  Lab.  21,  Boyd  Le21 

Zoology  Lab.  5,  Mitchell Le21 

5:10 

Phys.    Edu.    Gen.    Swimming    MH 

Horseback    Riding,    Advanced 

TTWF— Whitney. 
Target   Practice — Whitney. 
NOTE  :    Physics    3A — by     arrangement 

with    the    instructor. 
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C.  M.  SNELLING,  Sc.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

R.  P.  STEPHENS,  Ph.D.  (J.  H.  IL),  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


HISTORICAL. 

Although  the  first  statutes  of  the  University  contemplated  resident 
graduate  students,*  it  was  the  custom  here  (as  it  was  elsewhere,  and 
perhaps  still  is  in  some,  universities)  to  confer  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  upon  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  good  character  who,  three  years 
or  more  after  graduation,  should  formally  apply  for  the  degree  and 
pay  a  fee  therefor,  f  In  1868  a  course  of  study  was  laid  down  which 
candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were  to  pursue.  From  1869  until 
1890  the  regulations  required  the  candidate  successfully  to  complete 
the  most  advanced  course  in  each  of  the  academic  (non-professional) 
schools.  In  1892  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  became  what  they 
have  since  substantially  remained;  slight  modifications  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  was  first  offered  in  1890,  M.S.  in 
Agriculture  in  19104  M.S.  in  Forestry  in  1917,  M.S.  in  Economics  in 
1923,  M.S.  in  Home  Economics  in  1924. 

The  graduate  work  of  the  University  has  been  supervised  by  the 
Faculty,  chiefly  through  its  Committee  on  Graduate  Courses.  In  1910 
the  work  was  set  apart  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  the  Graduate 
School,  with  its  own  Dean. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  granted  to  graduates  of  colleges 
of  good  standing.  Other  persons  of  suitable  age  and  attainments  may 
also  be  admitted  by  special  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Courses.  Application  for  admission  should  be  made  by  correspondence 
or  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  necessarily  imply  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  A  candidate  for  a  graduate  degree 
should  always  write  before  coming  to  Athens  if  his  baccalaureate  de- 
gree is  from  a  college  not  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 


*  Masters  and  Bacneiors  of  Arts,  who  shall  signify  to  the  President  their 
purpose  of  residing  at  the  College  or  in  Athens  with  a  view  of  pursuing  liter- 
ature, under  his  direction,  and  under  the  government  of  the  College,  and  give 
a  sufficient  bond  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  payment  of  their  quarter 
bills  shall  be  considered  as  resident  Graduates  and  students  of  the  College." 
Laws  of  the  College  of  Georgia.  1803.  Chap.  II.,  Sec.  IV.  So  also  Code  of  Laws 
for  the  government   of  Franklin   College,    1816,   Chap.   II..    Sec.  XVI. 

t  Code  v.!  1803.  Chap.  XII,.  Sees.  II  and  IV.  Code  of  1816,  Chap.  II,  Sec.  XVI 
and  Chap.    vIII,   Sees.  II  and   IV. 

t  The  degree  of  Master  of  Agriculture  had  been  offered  from  1876  to  1879. 
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and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  (or  other  regional  asso- 
ciation of  like  standing)  nor  on  the  Southern  Association's  "List  of 
Four-Year  Non-member  Colleges,"  graduates  of  which  may  be  selected 
as  teachers  by  the  Accredited  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Association. 

Should  a  student  desire  to  take  a  graduate  course  for  which  his 
undergraduate  work  has  not  offered  sufficient  preparation,  he  will  be 
required  to  pursue  the  requisite  studies.  The  professor  who  conducts 
a  graduate  course  undertakes  to  see  that  every  student  who  Is  admitted 
to  his  course  has  satisfied  the  prerequisites  or  is  satisfying  them  ac- 
cording to  his  directions. 

Graduate  students  will  therefore  bring  to  the  University  for  the 
inspection  of  the  professors  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  of  all  the 
courses  taken  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

DEGREES 

The  degrees  conferred  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Science,  Civil  Engineer,  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture, 
Master  of  Science  in  Forestry,  Master  of  Science  in  Commerce,  Master 
of  Science  in  Home  Economics. 

Candidates  must  have  received  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  this  or 
some  other  institution  of  reputable  standing,  and  must  pursue  here 
and  complete  satisfactorily  a  major  and  two  minor  courses.  But 
graduate  work  done  at  a  reputable  university  elsewhere  may  be  credited 
here  (to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  the  programme)  In 
the  following  way:  the  candidate  will  submit  an  outline  of  the  course 
taken  elsewhere  (and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required) 
to  the  professor  here  in  whose  department  the  course  lies.  If  the 
course  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  professor  and  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  the  course  is  adopted  by  the  department,  and  if  it  covers 
different  ground  from  one  of  the  previously  approved  courses  it  Is 
submitted  to  the  Faculty  for  approval;  and  in  all  cases  the  professor 
subjects  the  candidate  to  a  written  and  presents  him  for  an  oral  ex- 
amination in  the  usual  way. 

The  programme  of  study  must  not  include  any  course  that  forms  a 
part  of  the  candidate's  programme  of  study  or  of  his  curriculum  for 
any  other  degree  conferred  or  to  be  conferred;  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted early  in  the  session  (not  later  than  November  1)  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Courses  and  of  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  show  correctness  and  good  taste  in  their 
use  of  English,  both  oral  and  written*  and,  as  a  rule,  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  or  German  is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any  graduate 


•  "Any  student  who  shows  notable  weakness  in  English,  either  oral  or  writ- 
ten. In.  his  work  in  any  course  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  shall,  at  the 
request  of  anv  instructor,  be  required  to  do  special  work  under  the  direction 
of    the    department    of    English."     Faculty    Minutes.    Sept.    20.    191r» 
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degree  except  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture  or  Forestry  or  Home 
Economics. 

A  thesis  or  essay  required  in  connection  with  a  graduate  course  must 
show  independence  of  judgment  in  the  treatment  of  some  definite 
problem  from  the  sources.  A  bibliography  must  be  added  covering  all 
literature  used  and  specific  acknowledgments  made.  Assignment  of 
subject  must  be  made  to  the  candidate  and  reported  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  not  later  than  January  1,  and  the  thesis  must  be 
handed  to  the  professor  not  later  than  May  1,  and  by  him  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than  May  15.  If  the  thesis 
be  approved  by  the  professor  and  by  the  Faculty,  a  bound  copy  must 
be  delivered  before  the  second  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  for  deposit  in  the  Library. 

After  the  professors  under  whom  the  candidate  has  pursued  an 
approved  programme  of  study  have  reported  in  writing  to  the  Dean 
that  he  has  satisfactorily  pursued  the  required  courses  and  has  passed 
written  examinations  upon  them,  he  will  be  orally  examined  by  a 
committee  of  the  Faculty. t  If  the  course  has  included  a  thesis,  the 
oral  examinations  will  not  be  held  until  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  thesis  has  made  a  favorable  report  to  the  Dean.  Reports 
of  written  examinations  on  minor  courses  must  be  made  not  later 
than  three  weeks  before  Commencement  Sunday,  and  reports  on  major 
courses  not  later  than  two  weeks  before  Commencement  Sunday.  In 
making  reports  the  professor  will  transmit  a  copy  of  the  written  exam- 
ination (questions  and  candidates'  papers)  for  the  use  of  the  exam- 
ining committee  of  the  Faculty.  The  committee  is  appointed  by  the 
Chancellor  and  consists  of  not  less  than  three  members  of  the  Faculty. 
All  other  members  of  the  Faculty  are  invited  to  attend  the  examina- 
tion. After  the  professor  who  has  given  the  course  has  finished  his 
questioning  an  equal  amount  of  time,  or  more,  will  be  £t  the  disposal 
of  the  other  members  of  the  committee.  In  case  a  committee  conduct- 
ing an  oral  examination  on  a  graduate  course  cannot  report  unquali- 
fiedly that  a  candidate  has  pafesed  the  course,  the  committee  will  re- 
turn the  report  blank  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  with  a  state- 
ment written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  the  blank  and  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee  plainly  setting  forth  the  conditions  which  must  be 
met  by  the  candidate  before  an  unqualified  approval  can  be  recorded, 
and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Oral  Examination,  and  the  professor  who  gave  the  course,  shall 
constitute  a  committee  to  judge  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed.   Upon  their  report  by  majority  vote  that  the  conditions  have 


t  Attendance  on  certain  general  lectures  (on  graduate  study,  on  the  use  of 
the  library,  and  on  similar  subjects)  is  also  required  of  all  candidates,  and 
the  subject  matter  of  such  lectures  may  be  included  in  the  oral  examinations. 
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been  met,  the  Chairman  of  the  original  Committee  of  Oral  Examina- 
tion will  sign  and  file  the  official  report. 

Examinations,  both  oral  and  written,  on  a  major  course  may  go 
outside  the  formal  limits  of  the  course  and  include  the  fundamental 
matters  that  may  have  been  treated  in  undergraduate  courses.  This 
regulation  applies  also,  though  in  less  degree,  to  examinations  on 
minor  courses.  When  a  graduate  minor  is  based  on  an  advanced 
undergraduate  course,  the  student  mr.y  at  the  option  of  the  instructor 
take  the  undergraduate  examination  for  each  term,  but  it  is  expected 
that  each  graduate  course  shall  be  subject  to  one  written  examination 
covering  the  entire  course. 

Master  of  Arts.  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor 
of  Science.  The  major  course  and  sft  least  one  minor  must  be  selected 
from  the  following  departments  of  study:  Philosophy.  Education, 
History,  Political  Science,  Economics,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature, 
the  English  Language,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Romance  Languages. 
Mathematics. 

Master  of  Science.  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  special  cases  the  commitee  on  Gra-duate  Courses 
is  authorized  by  the  Faculty  to  accept  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Engineer- 
ing or  B.S.  in  Agriculture  when  the  undergraduate  curriculum  has 
met  certain  requirements  for  liberal  aa\  well  as  technical  courses,  the 
minimum  requirements  being  an  equivalent  of  our  French  or  German 
2,  and  at  least  three  3-hour  college  courses  in  the  fields  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  History,  and  Political  Economy.  The  major 
course  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be  selected  from  the  following  de- 
partments of  study:  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  As- 
tronomy, Physiology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Psychology. 

Civil  Engineer.  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  In  Civil 
Engineering  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering.  The 
major  course  must  be  in  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
the  minors  may  be  minor  graduate  courses,  or  certain  undergraduate 
courses  offered  in  other  departments  of  the  University.  The  choice 
of  minors  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture.*  A  reputable  baccalaureate  de- 
gree prerequisite.  The  major  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be  selected 
from  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  One  minor  may  be 
chosen  from  graduate  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  from  certain  undergradute  courses.  The  choice  of  courses 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  department 
in  which  the  major  course  is  selected. 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry.*  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forestry  or  Forest  Engineer.     The  major  course  must  be 


m 
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in  Forestry;  one  minor  may  be  selected  from  any  department  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture;  and  one  minor  from  any  department  or  college 
of  the  University;  but  choice  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Professor  of  Forestry. 

Master  of  Science  in  Commerce.  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Commerce,  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Social  Sciences.  The  major  course  must  be 
selected  from  courses  offered  by  professors  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 
One  minor  must  be  taken  from  courses  offered  by  professors  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  or  by  professors  in  the  department  of  History 
and  Political  Science.  The  choice  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

Master  of  Science  in  Home  Economics.*  Prerequisite  degree: 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics.  The  major  study  must  be  in 
Home  Economics  and  one  minor  may  also  be  taken  from  that  depart- 
ment. Minors  will  be  selected  with  distinct  reference  to  the  major. 
The  choice  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department  of  Home  Economics. 

COURSES    1929-1930 

Explanation.  Courses  of  instruction  are  classed  as  majors  or  mi- 
nors according  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  required,  and  to  some 
extent  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  A  major  course  will 
require  half  of  the  work  of  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  in  resi- 
dence for  one  year.    A  minor  course  will  require  a  quarter  of  his  time. 

A  major  course  is  based  upon  and  presupposes  the  Senior  or  most  ad- 
vanced undergraduate  course  of  a  department.  No  student  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  major  course  who  has  not  had  at  least  two  years  of  under- 
graduate work  in  the  same  or  a  closely  related  subject.  A  minor 
course  is  also  generally  based  upon  the  most  advanced  undergraduate 
course  of  a  department,  but  extensions  of  certain  advanced  under- 
graduate courses  may  also  be  rated  as  minor  graduate  courses  pro- 
vided at  least  one  lecture  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  strictly  graduate 
work.     No   student,  howeve*,   will  be   admitted  to  a  graduate   minor 


•  Professors  under  whom  graduate  study  is  pursued  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Agriculture  or  Forestry  or  Home  Economics  constitute  a  council 
of  advisers  to  the  candidate  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  professor  of  the 
major  study.  This  council  (1)  passes  on  the  preparation  of  the  candidate  for 
graduate  study  and  holds  a  qualifying  examination  to  that  end ;  (2)  considers 
the  programme  of  the  candidate,  determining  the  scope  of  work  to  be  covered 
in  each  subject,  and  reporting  the  approved  programme  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Graduate  Work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University;  (3)  follows  the  progress  of  the  students 
work  and  his  preparation  for  the  final  examinations,  for  that  purpose  holding 
a  preliminary  oral  examination  not  later  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  graduate  courses  in  the  regular  session  and  not  later  than  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  completion  of  a  course  in  the  Summer  quarter.  A  written  report 
of  this  examination  is  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Courses. 
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unless  he  has  had  at  least  one  year  of  undergraduate  work  in  the 
same  subject.  A  candidate  for  a  degree  will  not  be  permitted,  as  a 
rule,  to  offer  more  than  one  minor  that  is  not  based  upon  the  most 
advanced  undergraduate  course  of  a  department.  All  courses  are 
submitted  for  approval  and  rating  to  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Courses,  and  are  finally  passed  upon  by  the  Faculty. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

101.  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis.  This  course  will  be  based 
on  the  work  offered  Seniors  and  wil  be  limited  to  the  type  of  soils  of 
the  state  of  Georgia.  Analysis  will  be  made  of  at  least  five  types  as 
unlike  as  can  be  obtained,  and  a  special  study  will  be  made  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  organic  matter  contained.  The  geological 
formation  in  the  localities  in  which  these  soils  are  found  will  be 
studied.  Work  will  be  done  towards  improving  a  few  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  duplicate  results,  such  as  that  for  de- 
termining humus.  Parallel  reading  and  an  acquaintance  with  work 
being  carried  on  in  other  laboratories  will  be  required.  This  reading 
will  be  Stockbridge's  Rocks  and  Soils;  Hopkins's  Fertility;  Hall's 
Soils;  Hilgard's  Soils,  and  the  Bulletins  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Wiley's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Analysis,  Vol.  I,  and 
Bulletin  No.  107,  Official  and  Provisional  Methods  of  Analysis,  will  be 
used  as  reference  books.  Three  conference  hours  and  six  laboratory 
periods  per  week.    Major.    Processor  Carter. 

102.  Advanced  Agricultural  Analysis.  One  conference  and  two 
laboratory  periods  per  week,  with  readings  and  reviews  of  such  chem- 
ical literature  as  applies  most  directly  to  the  line  of  laboratory 
work  undertaken,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students, 
elected  and  approved  by  the  faculty.  Latitude  will  be  allowed  in  the 
outlines  of  specific  courses,  elected  by  students,  will  be  submitted  to 
the  faculty  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  course.  Prerequisite: 
Agricultural  Chemistry  1,  2b,  and  3b.  or  equivalent.  Minor.  Professor 
Carter  and  Associate  Professor  Wilder. 

103.  Plant  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  role  of  the  essential  nutri- 
tive elements  in  plant  growth.  Greenhouse  cultures  will  be  used 
and  frequent  analytical  studies  of  both  plants  and  nutrient  solution 
will  be  made.  A  special  study  of  the  role  of  one  of  the  essential 
elements  will  constitute  the  basis  for  a  thesis.  Thatcher,  Chemistry 
of  Plant  Growth;  Stodardt,  Chemistry  of  Agriculture;  Studies  In 
Plant  Chemistry,  Michael;  Plimmer,  Monographs  on  Biochemistry; 
Falk,  Chemistry  of  Enzyme  Action;  Von  Meyer,  Brown,  History  of 
Chemistry;  Journal  American  Chemical  Society;  Journal  of  Biochem- 
istry; Research  and  Technical  Bulletins;  Standard  Analytical  Refer- 
ences.    Prerequisites:   Chemistry  1,  Agricultural  Chemistry  23,  3  and 
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4,  or  equivalents.     Major.    Two  conferences  and  three  laboratory  pe- 
riods per  week.    Professor  Carter. 

AGRICULTURAL.  EDUCATION 

101.  Pboblems  in  Vocational  Teaching.  An  advanced  course  in 
vocational  education  involving  educational  aims,  educational  and  sociol- 
ogical values  of  vocational  subjects;  means  of  measuring  values,  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  several  vocational  groups  of  society;  school 
organization  to  meet  these  needs;  curricula;  relation  of  school  activ- 
ities and  work  activities:  where  vocational  education  can  best  be  done; 
vocational  methods;  the  vocational  teacher.  Readings:  Bagley,  Dewey, 
Snedden,  Strayer,  Eliot,  Thorndike,  Davenport,  Prosser,  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Courses  10,  12  and  13,  or  equivalent. 
Two  hours  a  week.     Minor.     Professor  Wheeler  and  Professor  Reitz. 

102.  Teacher  Training  in  Agriculture.  Government  agencies  affect- 
ing the  development  of  agricultural  education  in  the  United  States; 
national  and  state  legislation;  types  of  schools  affected;  organization 
and  course  of  study;  organization  and  administration  of  teacher-train- 
ing under  the  "National  Vocational  Education  Act;"  national  and 
state  policies,  laws  and  plans  for  teacher-training;  review  of  the 
Federal  Act.  Report  of  National  Committee  on  Vocational  Education; 
Bulletins  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation; state  laws  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act. 
Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Courses  10-14  inclusive,  or  their  equiv- 
alent.   Three  hours  a  week.    Major.    ProfessorWheeler. 

103.  Principles  of  Teaching  College  Agriculture.  Bases  for  course 
development  and  construction,  steps  in  course  organization,  bases  of 
method,  development  of  special  methods  for  special  subjects.  A  prob- 
lem in  course  organization  is  requirrd  to  be  worked  out.  Prerequisite: 
Undergraduate  Courses  10,  12  and  13,  or  equivalent.  Two  conferences 
a  week.    Minor.    Professor  Wheeler  and  Professor  Reitz. 

104.  Vocational  Education.  An  advanced  course  in  vocational  edu- 
cation administration  involving  the  administration  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Law;  examples 
of  state  organization;  specific  examples  of  the  administration  of  the 
separate  phases  of  vocational  education;  Agriculture,  Home  Economics, 
Trades  and  Industry,  and  Commerce;  the  problem  of  financing  voca- 
tional education;  the  problem  of  evercrowding  the  separate  vocations, 
etc.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Courses  10-15  inclusive,  or  equiv- 
alent. Two  conferences  a  week.  Minor.  Professor  Wheeler  and  Pro- 
fessor Reitz. 

NOTE:     101  and  104  may  be  combined  to  form  a  major. 

105.  Supervision  of  Vocational  Education.  A  course  designed  to 
meet   the  needs  of  state   supervisors   of  agricultural   education.     The 
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course  deals  with  principles  and  policies  underlying  successful  super- 
vision of  vocational  subjects  in  our  public  schools  as  they  have  been 
developed  and  are  now  operating  under  the  National  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Courses  10-15  inclusive,  or 
equivalent.     Four  conferences   a  week.     Minor.     Processor  Wheeler. 

115.  An  extension  of  Undergraduate  Courses  14  and  15  with  one  ad- 
ditional conference  per  week.  The  following  references  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  the  extension:  Vocational  Education  in  Democracy, 
Prosser  &  Allen  (1926);  Education  and  Vocation,  Eaton;  Vocational 
Education,  Snedden;  Project  Method  in  Agricultural  Education. 
Schmidt;  selected  readings  from  Courses  10,  12,  13.  Minor.  Professor 
Reitz. 

NOTE:  For  Summer  School  and  Extension  Courses  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion,   see    "Summer   School"    in    this    Bulletin. 

AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS    AND    MARKETING 

102.  Markets.  Minor,  Undergraduate  course  2  with  one  additional 
conference  devoted  to  a  study  of  selected  reading  from  the  following: 
(a).  Publications  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  State 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  according  to  a  special  line  of 
study  the  student  is  pursuing  under  supervision  of  the  instructor, 
(b).  Maynard,  Weidler,  Beckman — Principles  of  Marketing.  Benton 
— Marketing  Farm  Products.  Weld — The  Marketing  of  Farm  Prod- 
ucts. Converse — Marketing  Methods  and  Principles.  Prerequisite: 
Agricultural  Economics  1  or  its  equivalent.  Professor  J.  William 
Firor. 

103.  Marketing  Farm  Products.  Major  or  Minor.  A  critical  study 
of  the  principal  farm  products  of  Georgia  with  special  reference  to 
these  as  market  commodities.  This  study  is  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  trends  in  supplies  as  influenced  by  marketing 
activities  and  price.  The  student  will  show  conclusions  with  graphs. 
When  taken  as  a  major  a  thesis  will  be  submitted  on  the  marketing 
of  a  selected  commodity  or  related  commodities.  The  outline  of 
the  problem  to  be  covered  by  the  thesis  will  be  submitted  to  the 
graduate  committee  for  approval.  One  conference  and  four  labora- 
tory periods.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2,  and  3,  or  their  equivalent. 
Professor  Firor. 

105,  Thesis  in  Practical  Marketeng.  Minor,  Undergraduate 
Course  5  with  the  addition  of  an  intensive  survey  to  determine  the 
economic  background  of  the  practical  problems  in  marketing  farm 
products  with  which  the  student  has  had  field  experience.  Prere- 
quisite: Agricultural  Economics  1,  or  its  equivalent.  The  problem 
to  be  outlined  and  submitted  to  the  graduate  committee  for  approval. 
Professor  Firor. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

102.  Farm  Building  Construction.  A  course  in  the  structural  de- 
sign of  farm  buildings.  Plans,  bills  of  material,  and  specifications 
are  required.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  1,  2,  3,  4,  7.  10, 
and  25.  Texts:  Strength  of  Materials,  Boyd:  Concrete  Construction, 
Seaton;  Reinforced  Concrete,  Hool;  Estimating  and  Contracting,  Rad- 
ford; Bulletins  on  Building  and  Sanitation  Codes,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Handbooks:  Kidder-Nolan,  Southern  Pine,  Mer- 
riman,  Marks.  One  conference  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week. 
Minor.     Professor  Lyle. 

103.  Southern  Farm  Building.  A  course  in  the  design  of  build- 
ings for  farms  in  the  southern  states.  A  series  of  plans  accompanied 
by  statements  concerning  their  suitability  for  southern  farms  is  re- 
quired. Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  10  and 
25.  Texts:  Farm  Buildings,  Foster-Carter;  Household  Mechanics, 
Keene;  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  Extension  and 
Commercial  plans  and  bulletins.  One  conference  and  two  laboratory 
periods.     Minor.     Professor  Lyle. 

Courses  102  and  103  together  form  a  Major  course. 

104.  Agricultural  Engineering  Research.  Major  or  Minor.  Origi- 
nal investigation  of  an  approved  problem  pertaining  to  one  or  more 
of  the  following  major  phases  of  Agricultural  Engineering:  Farm 
Machinery;  Farm  Power;  Farm  Buildings;  Land  Reclamation;  with 
thesis.  Outlines  of  problems  selected  will  be  submitted  to  the  faculty. 
Major.  Two  conferences  and  four  laboratory  periods  each  week. 
Minor.  One  conference  and  two  laboratory  periods  each  week.  Pre- 
requisite: the  most  advanced  undergraduate  course  in  the  phase  se- 
lected.    Professor  Lyle. 

AGRONOMY 

Farm  Oops 

101.  Cereals,  a.  Minor.  Prerequisite:  Farm  Crops  1;  or  equivalent, 
and  one  course  in  Botany. 

Undergraduate  Farm  Crops  3,  with  one  additional  conference  devoted 
to  a  study  of  selected  bulletins  and  papers  from  state  experimental  sta- 
tions and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Three  conferences  and  one 
laboratory  period  each  week.     Associate  Professor  Tabor. 

101a.  Cereals,  b.  Major  cr  minor.  Prerequisite:  Farm  Crops  1  and 
3,  or  equivalent,  and  one  course  in  Botany. 

A  study  of  the  factors  of  production,  harvesting,  and  storing  and 
shipping  of  one  or  more  of  the  cereal  crops,  and  critical  review  of  the 
experimental  literature  of  the  selected  crop  or  crops.  Original  in- 
vestigation   of   an   approved   problem   and   thesis   required    in    major. 
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Two    conferences    with    three    laboratory    periods,    major.      Associate 
Professor  Tabor. 

101b.  Forage  Crops.  Major  or  minor.  Prerequisite:  Farm  Crops  2, 
or  equivalent,  and  one  course  in  Botany. 

A  study  of  factors  of  production,  use,  harvesting,  and  shipping  of 
one  or  more  forage  crops,  and  a  critical  review  of  the  experimental 
literature  of  the  crop  or  crops  studied.  Original  investigation  of  an 
approved  problem  and  thesis  required  in  major.  Two  conferences  and 
one  laboratory  period  each  week,  minor.  Three  conferences  with 
three  laboratory  periods,  major.     Associate  Professor  Tabor. 

Cotton  Industry 

101.  Cotton  Production.  A  study  of  all  phases  of  cotton  production. 
Species,  varieties,  climates,  soils,  factors  affecting  growth,  fertilization, 
cultivating,  insect  enemies,  disease  and  marketing  are  some  of  the 
factors  considered.  Selected  readings  from  the  following  books:  The 
World's  Cotton  Crops,  Todd;  The  Development  and  Properties  of  Raw 
Cotton,  Balls;  Wild  and  Cultivated  Cotton  Plants  of  the  World,  Watt; 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin  33;  Cotton  Seed  Products,  Lamborn. 
Cotton  Trade  Guide  and  Students'  Manual,  Miller.  Extensive  use  Is 
made  of  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  various  State  Experiment  Stations.  Prerequisites:  Farm  Crops  1; 
Botany  1;  Cotton  Industry  3,  and  Soils  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent. 
A  laboratory  fee  of  $15.00  is  charged  for  that  part  of  the  course  that 
covers  grading  and  marketing.  Major  or  minor.  Major,  three  confer- 
ences and  three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Minor,  two  conferences 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.     Professor  Child's. 

Soils 

102.  Fertilizers.  This  course  is  based  on  Undergraduate  Courses 
1,  2,  and  6,  and  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  the  principles  involved  in  the  application  of 
fertilizers  to  crops,  and  the  study  of  experimental  methods  for  deter- 
mining values  of  fertilizer  materials  to  crop  growth.  Specific  prob- 
lems will  be  studied  in  the  greenhouse  and  field.  Parallel  readings 
and  acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter  and  the  work  as  carried  on 
by  investigators  will  be  required.  These  readings  will  include:  The 
Manufacture  of  Chemical  Minerals,  Fisch;  Fertilizers  and  Crops,  Van 
Slyke;  Manures  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler;  Fertilizers,  Hall;  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Analysis,  Vol.  II,  Wiley:  Bulletins  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Minor.  Two  conferences  and  one  laboratory  period  each 
week.     Professor  Crabb. 
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103.  Soil  Fertility.  The  work  of  this  course  will  consist  of  the 
study  of  crop  requirements  and  the  investigation  of  some  problem 
definitely  related  to  plant  growth.  Conferences,  parallel  readings  and 
laboratory  work  will  be  required.  The  parallel  readings  will  be  based 
on  Plant  Pathology,  Duggar;  Soil  Conditions  and  Plant  Growth,  Rus- 
sell: Soil  Fertility  and  Permanent  Agriculture,  Hopkins;  Fertilizers 
and  Crops,  Van  Slyke;  Manure  and  Fertilizers,  Wheeler;  Soil  Fer- 
tility and  Fertilizer,  Halligan;  Manures,  Aikman;  Agriculture,  Storer; 
The  Soil  Solution,  Cameron;  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  of  State  Experiment  Stations.  Prerequisites: 
Soils  1-2  and  5,  or  equivalents.  Minor.  Two  conferences  and  one  lab- 
oratory period  each  week.     Professor  Crabb. 

NOTE:     102  and  103  may  be  combined  to  form  a  major. 

104.  Son.  Types,  a.  A  general  study  of  the  origin  and  formation  of 
the  soil  of  a  given  area.  b.  Examination  and  investigation  of  the 
occurrence  of  soil  series  and  soil  types  in  the  field.  The  course  will 
consist  of  conferences  and  assigned  readings  of  Geology,  Chamberlain 
and  Salisbury;  Physical  Geology,  Chamberlain  and  Salisbury;  Phys- 
ical Geology,  Pierson  and  Schuchert;  Rocks,  Rock  Weathering  and 
Soils,  Merrill;  Soils  and  Agriculture  of  the  Southern  States,  Bennett; 
Soil  Survey,  Reports,  Bureau  of  Soils;  publications  of  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  Geological  Survey  Reports  of  Georgia,  and  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  Prerequisites:  Soils  1,  2,  and  3,  or  equivalent 
courses.  Major  and  Minor.  When  taken  as  a  major,  the  entire  state 
of  Georgia  will  be  studied  and  a  thesis  will  be  required.  When  taken 
as  a  minor,  either  the  northern  half  or  the  southern  half  of  the  state 
will  be  studied.  Major,  three  conferences  per  week.  Minor,  two  con- 
ferences per  week.  A  minor  of  North  Georgia  and  a  minor  of  South 
Georgia  may  be  counted  as  a  major.    Professor  Crabb. 

Farm    Economics 

101.  A  study  of  the  business  status,  living  conditions,  and  systems 
of  farming  followed  by  land-owner,  tenant,  and  share-cropper  in  a 
restricted  area.  Not  less  than  fifty  farms  are  to  be  studied.  The  data 
are  to  be  secured  by  the  survey  method,  and  are  to  be  classed  and 
tabulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  findings  most  clearly. 
Such  surveys  as  are  already  available  are  to  be  utilized.  Details  of 
each  survey  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee  on  Graduate  Courses. 
Prerequisites:   Courses  1-2,  and  3.    Major.    Professor  Fain. 

ANIMAL.   HUSBANDRY 

101.  Feeding  Problems.  This  course  will  include  a  study  of  feeding 
stuffs  most  generally  available  under  cotton  belt  conditions  and  their 
adaptation  to  the  various  classes  of  farm  animals.     Feeding  tests  with 
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a  sufficient  number  of  animals  to  give  reliable  results  and  covering 
periods  of  from  90  to  150  days  will  be  required.  Accurate  and  de- 
tailed records  of  kind  and  amounts  of  feed  will  be  kept  together  with 
records  of  production.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Course  9,  and 
Veterinary  Medicine  3,  4  (Animal  Physiology).  Parallel  reading: 
Arnsby's  Principles  of  Animal  Husbandry;  Henry's  Feeds  and  Feed- 
ing; Sinclair's  Heavy  Horses;  Gay's  Productive  Horse  Husbandry; 
Wing's  Modern  Sheep  Breeding  and  Management;  Mumford's  Beef 
Production:  State  and  U.  S.  Government  Bulletins.  Two  conferences 
per  week  and  sufficient  time  in  laboratory  to  conduct  feeding  tests. 
Minor.     Professor  Jarnagin. 

102.  Swine  Production.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Under- 
graduate Course  6.  Student*  will  be  required  to  conduct  feeding  ex- 
periments with  swine.  Methods  of  breeding,  feeding  and  management 
will  be  studied.  Prerequisite:  Undergraduate  Courses  8  and  9,  and 
Veterinary  Medicine  3,  4  (Animal  Physiology).  Parallel  reading: 
Coburn's  Swine  Industry;  Dietrich's  Swine;  Dawson's  Hog  Book,  Col- 
lege Experiment  Station  and  Government  Bulletins.  Two  conferences 
per  week  and  sufficient  time  in  laboratory  to  conduct  feeding  tests  and 
tabulate  results.     Minor.     Professor  Jarnagin. 

103.  Sheep  Production.  This  course  will  include  a  historical  study 
of  breeds  of  sheep  with  reference  to  their  adaptability  for  early  spring 
lamb  production.  Breeding  and  feeding  records  of  the  college  flocks 
of  Southdown,  Shropshire  and  grade  ewes  will  be  studied  and  tabulat- 
ed. Economic  production  of  spring  lambs  under  Georgia  conditions 
will  be  emphasized. 

Parallel  readings  will  include  Productive  Sheep  Husbandry,  Coffey; 
Sheep  Management,  Kleinheinz;  Sheep  Manual,  Stewart;  Sheep  Farm- 
ing, Craig;  Sheep  Breeds  and  Management,  Wrighton;  Modern  Sheep 
Breeds  and  Management,  the  Shepherd  Boy,  and  Government  and  Ex- 
periment Station  bulletins  on  phases  of  sheep  production.  Prerequi- 
sites: Animal  Husbandry  6,  8  and  9.  Two  conferences  per  week  and 
four  laboratory  periods  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Thesis  re- 
quired.    Major.     Professor  Jarnagin. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

101.  The  nature  of  the  course  will  be  based  upon  one  of  the  follow- 
ing divisions  of  Bacteriology:  Pathogenic  Bacteriology  and  Immunity, 
Agricultural  Bacteriology  and  Industrial  Bacteriology. 

The  minimum  prerequisites  for  a  student  pursuing  advanced  work 
in  Pathogenic  Bacteriology  and  Immunity  are  Agricultural  Chemistry 
1  and  Bacteriology  1,  3,  and  4.  In  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Bacte- 
riology the  minimum  prerequisites  are  Agricultural  Chemistry  1  and 
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Bacteriology  1  and  3,  or  5.  Parallel  reading  and  individual  laboratory- 
work   will  be  required. 

An  outline  of  the  course  for  each  student  will  be  submitted  at  the 
time  of  registration. 

Major,  one  conference  hour  and  four  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Minor,  one  conference  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Associate 
Professor  Burkhart. 

BOTANY 

Graduate  work  in  botany  is  offered  on  the  basis  of  suitable  under- 
graduate preparation.  That  is  a  matter  which  can  be  fully  determined 
only  after  personal  conference,  but,  in  general,  a  minimum  of  two 
suitable  Undergraduate  Courses  will  be  prerequisite  for  a  minor,  and 
three  suitable  Undergraduate  Courses  for  a  major. 

In  addition  to  their  special  studies  all  graduate  students  in  the 
department  are  required  to  make  a  critical  study,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  course,  of  Harvey-Gibson's  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Botany, 
and  to  pass  examination  thereon. 

Major  and  minor  courses  are  offered  in  the  systematics  of  vascular 
plants  and  fungi.  Minor  courses  with  the  corresponding  Undergrad- 
uate Courses  as  their  basis,  may  be  arranged  in  genetics,  physiology, 
and  morphology.  The  department  does  not  bind  itself  to  give  all  of 
these  courses  in  the  same  year. 

CHEMISTRY 

131.  Advanced  Organic  Preparations.  A  study  of  some  important 
reactions,  such  as:  Grignard,  Friedel  and  Crafts  Diazo,  Condensations, 
Sandmeyer,  Aceto  acetic  ester,  etc.  Eight  hours  per  week  of  confer- 
ences and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  30.  Minor.  Pro- 
fessor Scott. 

132.  Introduction  to  Organic  Research.  A  study  of  articles  written 
in  foreign  chemical  journals  and  certain  laboratory  experiments  based 
on  some  of  these  articles.  Eight  hours  per  week  of  conferences  and 
laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  31  or  131.  Minor.  Profes- 
sor Scott. 

139.  Organic  Research.  A  thesis  is  required.  Sixteen  hours  per 
week  of  conferences  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
131  or  132.  Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Chemistry  50  and  90.  Major. 
Professor  Scott. 

152.  Physical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  physical  chemistry  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  gases,  liquids,  solids,  and  the  laws  governing 
them;  dilute  and  concentrated  solutions  from  the  kinetic,  thermo- 
dynamic, and  electrical  standpoints:  atomic  structures  as  related  to 
chemistry.     Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.     Pre- 
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requisite  or  parallel:  Chemistry  30  and  90.  Minor.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Brockman. 

191.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  study  of  certain  grave- 
metric  and  volumetric  types  of  analysis.  Eight  hours  of  conferences 
and  laboratory  work  per  week.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  9.  Minor. 
Associate   Professor  Brockman. 

No  two  minors  described   above  will  constitute  a  major. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

101.  Baker's  Masonry  Construction.  Irrigation,  based  on  Wilson, 
Newell.  Land  Drainage,  Elliott,  and  United  States  Irrigation  Papers. 
Hydraulic  Concrete,  Turneaure,  Taylor  and  Thompson.  Hydraulics, 
Russell,  Merriman.  Lectures.  Various  essays  and  designs  are  re- 
quired of  the  students.  Six  hours  per  week.  Major.  Professor 
Strahan. 

102.  Foundations  and  Dams.  Based  on  Baker's  Masonry  Construc- 
tion; Kidder,  Ketchum  and  other  engineering  handbooks;  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Society  of  S.  E.  and  current  periodical  literature. 

The  course  will  embrace  current  research  conclusions  on  earth  foun- 
dations, and  the  investigation  of  the  vertical  beam  type  of  reinforced 
concrete  dams,  an  entirely  new  type,  as  proposed  and  compared  with 
other  types,  by*  Prof.  E.  G.  Harris,  University  of  Missouri.  Prerequi- 
sites: Civil  Engineering  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9.  Minor.  Two  hours  per 
week.  36  weeks,  or  a  greater  number  of  hours  in  fewer  weeks.  Pro- 
fessor Strahan. 

103.  Special  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures,  such  as  open  built 
concrete  bridges,  chimneys,  grain  elevators,  landing  piers,  etc. 

Based  on  Taylor  and  Thompson.  Reinforced  Concrete:  Hool  and 
Johnson,  Concrete  Handbook;  Transactions  of  the  A.  S.  C.  E.  and 
current  periodicals.  Prerequisites:  Civil  Engineering  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 
Minor.  Two  hours  per  week  for  36  weeks,  or  the  equivalent.  Profes- 
sor Strahan. 

NOTE:  Nos.  102  and  103,  when  taken  consecutively,  may  count  as 
a  major. 

110.  Architecture.  An  extension  of  Civil  Engineering  10  (History 
of  Architecture,  Hamlin). 

The  graduate  work  consists  of  (1),  a  mastery  of  the  Five  Orders 
of  Classical  Roman  Architecture  and  related  features,  together  with  a 
study  of  Arches,  Vaults,  Doors,  etc.,  based  on  The  American  Vlgnola 
by  Ware,  and  parallel  readings.  (2).  a  study  of  the  development  of 
the  more  important  decorative  motifs  based  on  The  Grammar  of  Orna- 
ment by  Owen  Jones,  with  parallel  readings.  One  hour  a  week  of 
graduate  conference.     Minor.     Professor  Griggs. 
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COMMERCE 

101.  Studies  in  Industrial  and  Economic  Geography.  Intensive 
study  of  selected  commodities,  and  also  of  the  international  exchange 
of  goods.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  1,  60,  75,  80.  Three  hours  per 
week.     Major.     Professor  Jenkins. 

105.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  general  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  economic  thought  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  with 
emphasis  on  the  English  classical  economists.  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 5.     Three  hours  per  week.     Minor.     Professor  Brooks. 

112-113.  Auditing  and  Cost  Accounting.  This  course  is  the  third 
year  of  Accounting.  It  is  open  to  either  seniors  or  graduate  students. 
Prerequisites:  Commerce  6  and  11.  When  taken  by  graduate  stu- 
dents, one  hour  per  week  of  strictly  graduate  work  will  be  required. 
Four  hours  per  week.     Minor.    Professor  Heckman. 

114-115.  Advanced  Accounting  Problems  and  Income  Tax  Account- 
ing. Montgomery,  Income  Tax  Accounting;  Prentice  Hall,  Federal 
Tax  Course;  Finney,  Consolidated  Statements;  Gordon  and  Lockwood, 
Modern  Accounting  Systems.  Prerequisites:  Commerce  6  and  11,  and 
prerequisite  or  parallel,  14-15.  Three  hours  per  week.  Professor 
Heckman. 

134.  Public  Finance.  Bastable,  Public  Finance;  Henry  C.  Adams, 
Public  Finance;  selected  chapters  from  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions, Seligman's  Essays  in  Taxation,  Bulloch's  Selected  Readings  in 
Public  Finance,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Tax  Association. 
A  specific  study  will  be  made  of  Georgia  problems.  Parallel  course, 
Commerce  34,  with  one  hour  per  week  exclusively  graduate  work. 
Minor.     Professor  Brooks. 

100.  A  Statistical  Study  of  Economic  Resources  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  Georgia.  In  this  course  the  students  will  make  detailed 
study  of  the  State  of  Georgia  or  parts  thereof  and  observe  the  rela- 
tions between  natural  resources  such  as  soil,  topography,  climate  and 
vegetation,  and  civilization  as  indicated  by  density  of  population, 
racial  composition,  age  distribution,  vital  statistics,  education,  wealth 
and  industries.  Frequent  comparisons  with  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  be  made.  Study  of  this  kind  should  prepare  the  student  for 
making  economic  surveys  and  for  census  work  of  various  kinds.  The 
principal  source  material  will  be  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bu- 
reau and  those  of  the  various  state  departments.  The  time  required 
will  be  three  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  per  week,  varied  by 
occasional  visits  to  other  communities  within  the  state  to  get  first 
hand  information.  Prerequisite:  History  33  and  Commerce  5.  Major. 
Dr.  Roland  M.  Harper. 
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EDUCATION 

101.  History  of  Education. 

(1)  Historical  foundations  of  modern  education  laid  in  the  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Mediaeval  periods. 

(2)  New  objectives,  trends,  and  educational  influences  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  in  Europe. 

(3)  The  transfer  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  in  colonial  and 
early  national  periods. 

(4)  Later  evolution  of  education  in  the  United  States,  elementary, 
secondary,  higher,  technical,  professional,  with  some  comparisons  with 
education  in  France,  Great  Britian,  and  probably  Germany.  Or,  instead 
of  these  European  studies,  time  may  be  given  to  a  study  of  education 
in  the  South.  Minor.  Course  101  may  combine  with  103  or  104  for 
a  Major.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  Courses  in  History  of  Education. 
Educational  Psychology,  and  Educational  Sociology.  Professor  Woof- 
ter  or  Associate  Professor  Brumby. 

102.  Educational  Psychology.  An  advanced  and  intensive  study 
consisting  of  a  critical  review  of  the  literature  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  educational  processes  as  explained  by  psychological  principles. 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  general  review 
and  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  most  widely  accepted  theories  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  students  more  thoroughly  with  the  litera- 
ture, and  to  assist  them  in  formulating  opinions  of  their  own. 

2.  The  second  term  will  be  devoted  to  an  intensive  treatment  of  some 
outstanding  problems,  such  as  native  equipment,  individual  differences, 
the  learning  process,  the  measurement  of  mental  functions,  mental 
efficiency,  etc.,  and  the  implications  of  these  for  educational  theory 
and  practice. 

3.  During  the  third  term  each  member  of  the  class  will  be  expected 
to  take  some  special  problem  for  investigation.  As  much  freedom  of 
selection  as  possible  will  be  permitted;  but  the  topic  selected  must 
be  sufficiently  limited  to  permit  as  exhaustive  treatment  as  the  avail- 
able materials  permit.  Conferences  and  special  reports,  both  oral 
and  written,  will  be  expected  both  at  regular  and  other  appointed 
times. 

Prerequisite:  One  hour  of  general  psychology  and  three  hours  of 
educational  psychology.  Recitation  and  conference,  twice  a  week. 
Minor.     Associate  Professor  Briggs. 

103.  The  Theory  of  Education.  103-a  and  103-b  may  be  taken  sep- 
arately or  together. 

103-a.  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  (1)  Biological  Foundations  of 
Education.  Facts  and  theories  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  homo  sapiens;   the  meaning  of  evolution,  natural 
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selection,  heredity,  long  period  of  infancy,  and  other  biological  human 
relations;  man's  transcendency  of  the  biological;  the  control  of  human 
evolution;   inferences  for  education. 

Thomson — What  Is  Man;  Newman — Evolution  and  Eugenics;  Conk- 
lin — The  Direction  of  Human  Evolution;    and  other  readings. 

(2)  Social  Aspects  of  Education.  The  sociological  vs.  the  psychol- 
ogical factors  in  education;  social  organization,  social  control,  social 
progress  and  the  function  of  education  therein;  democracy  and  educa- 
tion; cultural  and  vocational  values,  administration  factors,  school 
subjects,  and  the  socialized  school.  Social  sciences  in  the  school. 
Chapters  and  topics  from  Hart,  Snedden,  Smith,  Ward,  Peters  and 
others.  A  Minor,  each  part  a  half  minor.  Prerequisite:  Acceptable 
Courses  in  the  History  of  Education,  Educational  Psychology,  and 
Sociology.     Professor  Woofter. 

103-b.     Philosophy  of  Education. 

(1)  A  study  of  the  present  trends  of  education  and  the  revision  of 
our  objectives,  principles,   and  practices  demanded  by  the  same. 

(2)  An  examination  of  some  of  the  critical  theories  of  education, 
their  challenges  to  our  educational  doctrines  and  systems  current 
today,  and  the  suggestions  for  reconstruction.  Following  is  a  sug- 
gestive list  of  studies:  Kilpatrick — Education  for  a  Changing  Civiliza- 
tion; Finney — Philosophy  of  Education;  Howerth — The  Theory  of  Ed- 
ucation; Dewey — Democracy  and  Education;  Holmes  and  Fowler — 
The  Path  of  Learning;  Hart — Adult  Education.  Prerequisite:  A  course 
in  educational  psychology  and  one  in  the  history  of  education.  A 
Minor.  103-a  and  103-b  may  combine  for  a  Major,  or  either  of  these 
with  101.  103-b  and  Curriculum  Making  make  a  good  combination. 
Professor  Woofter. 

104.  Problems  in  Educational  Administration. 

104a.  National  and  state  responsibility  for  education,  local  admin- 
istration of  schools,  financing  the  schools,  business  administration  of 
schools. 

104b.  Census  and  attendance,  classification  and  progress  of  school 
children,  the  organization  of  local  school  systems,  supervision  of 
instruction. 

104c.  School  publicity,  statistical  methods  applied  to  administrative 
problems,  buildings  and  equipment,  physical  education  and  health 
service. 

104d.  Curricula  and  courses  of  study,  records  and  reports,  extra- 
curricular activities,   personnel  management. 

Prerequisites:  Education  10,  11,  12;  Psychology,  one  year;  Sociology, 
one  semester;  or  equivalents.  Four  hours  per  week.  Major,  each  of 
the  parts  being  a  half-minor.     Professor  Pusey. 

108.  The   Supervision  of  Teaching.     A  course  for  superintendents, 
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principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  experience.  The  following 
topics  will  be  treated:  The  distinction  between  administrative  and 
supervisory  duties,  the  place  of  supervision,  the  analysis  of  classroom 
procedures,  standards  of  teaching,  diagnosis,  and  remedial  measures. 
Each  student  will  be  expected  to  work  out  at  least  one  given  problem 
in  his  own  school.  Prerequisite:  Education  2  or  7,  and  4  and  12,  and 
10  and  11  or  50  and  51.  Minor.  Professor  Pusey. 
122.  Secondary  Education. 

(1)  An  introductory  study  of  the  American  Public  School,  a  general 
survey  of  the  educational  field,  the  educational  system  in  operation  in 
the  United  States,  articulation  of  modern  units,  or  divisions  of  Amer- 
ican education,  the  relationship  of  the  American  public  school  to 
democracy,  and  some  other  of  the  larger  problems  of  the  American 
public  school. 

(2)  A  fuller  study  of  Secondary  Education,  its  development,  prin- 
ciples, objectives,  and  curriculums  differentiating  it  from  the  elemen- 
tary below  and  the  college  or  university  above;  reorganizations  in 
progress  bringing  the  junior  high  school  and  the  junior  college;  the 
consequent  problems  of  organization,  management,  methods,  and  activ- 
ities of  the  high  school. 

A  Minor.  Prerequisite:  courses  in  educational  psychology,  history  of 
education,  and,  preferably  for  graduates,  materials  and  methods  in 
the  high  school  (Education  10-11-12). 

Schedules  three  times  per  week  with  Education  19-20-21,  with  a 
special  topic  for  graduate  students,  educational  and  vocational  guid- 
ance or  a  similar  topic  related  to  the  particular  program  of  any 
graduate  student. -.Professor  Pusey. 

ENGLISH 

101.  Old  and  Middle  English.  Phonology,  Inflections  and  Transla- 
tion. Text-books:  Smith's  Old  English  Grammar;  Chaucer's  Prologue. 
Knight's  Tale,  with  lectures  based  on  Morris's  Organic  History  of 
English  Words,  Part  I  (K.  J.  Triibner),  Part  II  (ms.).  Three  hours 
per  week,  first  and  second  terms.     Minor.     Professor  Morris. 

102.  Historical  English  Syntax,  (a)  General  Linguistic  develop- 
ment,    (b)   The  Syntax  of  Old.  Middle,  and  Modern  English. 

rrerequisite:  Course  101  or  the  equivalent. 

Maetzner,  English  Grammar,  Volumes  II  and  III;  Kellner,  Historical 
Knglish  Syntax;  Emerson,  English  Language;  Whitney,  Life  and 
Growth  ot  Language;  Nesfield,  Historical  English;  Jespersen,  Modern 
English  Grammar;  Horn,  Historische  neuenglische  Grammatik. 

Three  hours  per  week,  second  and  third  terms.  Minor.  Professor 
Sanford. 
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105.  The  English  Novel;  History  and  Technique.  The  course  in- 
cludes the  reading  of  twenty-seven  works  of  prose  fiction  from  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  to  Kipling. 

Text-books:  J.  G.  Dunlop's  History  of  Prose  Fiction;  F.  M.  War- 
ren's History  of  the  Novel  Previous  to  the  17th  Century;  Bliss  Perry's 
Art  of  Prose  Fiction.  And  for  reference:  Jussurand's  English  Novel 
in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare;    Walter   Raleigh's  English  Novel. 

Prerequisite:  English  4,  or  the  equivalent.  One  hour  per  week,  first 
term;  three  hours,  second  term;  two  hours,  third  term.  Minor.  Pro- 
fessor Sanford. 

106.  Early  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  English  literature, 
literary  characteristics,  and  literary  movements  from  1700  to  1744. 
Detailed  study  of  the  life  and  timesi  and  principal  works  of  De  Foe, 
Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Bishop  Berkeley, 
and  other  prose  writers;  of  Pope,  Prior,  Gay,  Thomson,  Young,  and 
minor  poets.  Early  eighteenth  century  drama.  Early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury criticism.  Lectures  and  recitations,  with  papers  required  reg- 
ularly. 

Text-books:  "Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature;"  Dennis, 
"The  Age  of  Pope;"  Goss,  Saintbury,  Morley,  Stephen;  historical 
biographical,  and  critical  material  in  the  library. 

Prerequisite:  English  1  and  2  and  one  Junior-Senior  course  in  Eng- 
lish.   Minor.    Two  hours  per  week.    Professor  McWhorter. 

107.  The  Drama.  A  history  of  the  drama  in  England  to  the  close 
of  the  Elizabethan  Theatre,  with  the  study  of  specimens  of  the  early 
pre-Shakespearean  drama  and  of  selected  plays  of  Kyd  (one),  Marlowe 
(three),  Greene  (one),  Shakespeare,  Johnson  (three),  Webster  (three), 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (three),  Middleton  (three),  Shirley  (three). 
The  Tudor  Drama,  Brooke;  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature, 
Ward;  The  English  Drama,  Schelling;  The  English  Chronicle  Play, 
Schelling;  Specimens  of  the  pre-Shakespearean  Drama,  Manley;  The 
Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature;  The  Technique  of  the  Drama, 
Woodbridge.  Papers  will  be  required  as  follows:  English  Comedy 
before  Shakespeare;  The  Tragedy  of  Blood;  England  during  the  Reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Prerequisites:  Three  years  of  college  English.  Minor. 
Professor  Park. 

116.  The  Age  of  Johnson.  A  historical,  analytical,  and  critical 
study  of  English  literature  from  1750  to  the  French  Revolution.  Two 
hours  per  week.    Combinable  with  106  to  make  a  major. 

a.  Poetry  and  Drama.  Characteristics  and  tendencies  of  the  period. 
The  principal  poems  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Collins,  Chatterton, 
and  the  collection  of  verse  in  Bernbaum's  "Poets  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century."  Plays  of  Goldsmith  and  of  Sheridan,  and  other  available 
dramas  of  the  period. 
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b.  Prose.  From  three  to  six  hundred  pages  from  the  works  of  each 
of  the  following:  James  Boswell;  Dr.  Johnson;  Oliver  Goldsmith; 
Edmund  Burke;  Edward  Gibbon;  David  Hume;  the  principal  novel- 
ists, letter- writers,  memoir-writers.  All  selections  of  the  period  in- 
cluded in  Alden's  "Readings  in  Eighteenth  Century  Prose." 

Text-book:  Volume  X  and  part  of  Volume  XI  of  "The  Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature." 

References:  Matthew  Arnold,  Carlyle,  Courthope,  Cross,  Dennis, 
Dobson,  Gosse,  Hazlitt,  Macaulay,  Raleigh,  Scott,  Salisbury,  Stephen, 
Thackeray,  Ward,  and  others,  as  well  as  articles  in  various  period- 
icals in  the  library. 

Prerequisites:  English  1  and  2  and  at  least  one  advanced  course. 
Minor.     Professor  McWhorter. 

FORESTRY 

101.  Silviculture.  An  investigation  into  the  factors  of  site  as  they 
relate  to  the  commercial  production  of  forest  products.  A  specialized 
problem  will  be  worked  out  during  the  year  such  as:  (a)  The  germi- 
nation and  development  of  forest  seedlings  as  influenced  by  the  quality 
of  site,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  (b)  The  formation  of  a 
yield  table  for  a  particular  forest  species,  based  upon  quality  of  site, 
(c)  Growth  table  for  a  particular  forest  species,  based  upon  quality  of 
site,  (d)  Quality  increment  in  a  particular  forest  species,  based  upon 
quality  of  site.  Parallel  reading  (with  special  emphasis  on  readings 
dealing  with  selected  problem):  Research  Methods,  Clements;  Phys- 
iology and  Ecology,  Clements;  Oecology  of  Plants,  Warming;  Files  of 
Forest  Quarterly  and  Proceedings  of  Society  of  American  Foresters; 
Forest  Service  Nurseries;  Germination  of  Forest  Seedlings,  Boerker. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  1  and  Forestry  4  and  5.  One  lecture  and  not  less 
than  six  laboratory  (field)  hours  per  week.  Major.  (This  course  may 
also  be  taken,  reduced  by  half,  as  a  minor).  Associate  Professor 
Burleigh. 

102.  Advanced  Dendrology.  A  specialized  development  of  the  pre- 
requisite undergraduate  course,  Forestry  4.  A  detailed  study  of  minor 
characteristics  in  the  identification  of  trees  and  shrubs,  special  em-, 
phasis  being  placed  on  winter  characteristics.  The  study  will  include 
the  silvical  as  well  as  dendrological  characteristics.  Complete  herba- 
rium specimens  will  constitute  a  portion  of  the  required  report. 
Parallel  reading  and  reference:  Manual  of  Trees,  Sargent;  Trees, 
Rogers;  North  American  Trees,  Britton;  Key  to  Trees,  Collins  and 
Preston;  Study  in  Trees,  Levison;  Key  to  Buds  and  Bark,  Nebraska 
University;  Pennsylvania  Trees,  Illick:  Michigan  Trees,  University  of 
Michigan;  New  Mexico  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station;   Minnesota  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Clements;  Vermont  Trees,  Uni- 
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versity  of  Vermont;  Texas  Trees,  University  of  Texas;  Forest  Service 
Bulletins  and  Circulars.  Two  lectures  per  week,  six  hours  field  and 
laboratory  work.     Minor.    Associate  Professor  Burleigh. 

103.  Forest  Protection.  A  specialized  development  of  the  pre- 
requisite undergraduate  course,  Forestry  6.  The  course  will  consist 
of  a  study  of  forest  fire  history  in  Georgia  and  its  effect  on  present 
forest  conditions,  and  will  cover  the  division  of  the  forests  of  the 
state  into  regions  and  types,  with  a  discussion  of  the  original  and 
present  forest  conditions  in  each,  the  fire  history  of  each  region,  the 
character  and  frequency  of  fires  and  their  part  in  bringing  about 
present  conditions,  and  the  present  fire  hazard  in  each  region.  A 
thesis  will  be  required  at  the  completion  of  the  work.  Reference  read- 
ing: Brown,  N.  C,  Methods  of  Forest  Protection,  Hardwood  Record, 
Feb.,  1914;  Graves,  H.  S.,  Protection  of  Forests  from  Fire,  U.  S.  F.  B. 
bulletin  82;  Greeley,  W.  B.,  Better  Methods  of  Fire  Control,  Proc. 
Soc.  Am.  Foresters,  Vol.  6,  No.  2,  1911;  Long,  W.  H.,  Effects  of  Forest 
Fires  on  Standing  Hardwood  Timber,  U.  S.  F.  S.,  Circular  216;  Leavitt, 
Clyde,  Forest  Fires,  Report  of  National  Conservation  Commission, 
Vol.  2,  Senate  Document  676;  Plummer,  F.  G.,  Forest  Fires.  Cause, 
Extent  and  Effects,  U.  S.  F.  S.  Bulletin  117;  other  government  and 
state  reports.    Two  hours  per  week.    Minor.    Professor  Burleigh. 

FRENCH 

101.  Le  Roman  en  France  dans  la  deuxieme  partie  du  XIX  Siecle. 
Lectures  in  French.  Reading  of  works  by  Flaubert,  Feuillet,  Cher- 
buliez,  Fromentin,  les  de  Goncourt,  Daudet,  Loti,  Zola,  de  Maupassant, 
Bourget,  Rod,  Margueritte,  Rosny,  Prevot,  Barres,  France,  Fabre, 
Theuriet,  etc.  Prerequisite:  French  3  or  21.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Minor.    Associate  Professor  Chance. 

102.  A  short  survey  of  "Le  Theatre  en  France"  from  its  origin  to  the 
17th  century.  Dramatic  literature  of  the  17th  century  and  reading  of 
the  principal  works  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine, — about  2,000  pages 
of  reading,  mostly  poetry.  Reference  books:  de  Julleville,  La  Theatre 
en  France  and  Historie  de  la  Langue  et  de  la  Litterature  Francaise; 
La  Harpe,  Cours  de  Litterature;  Villemain,  Cours  de  Litterature  Fran- 
caise; Brunetiere  and  others.  Prerequisite:  French  3  or  21.  Two 
hours  a  week.  Minor.  101  and  102  together  may  constitute  a  major 
course.     Associate  Professor  Thaxton. 

105.  The  French  Novel  from  Balzao  to  Anatole  France.  A  study 
of  the  development  of  realism  and  naturalism,  with  especial  emphasis 
on  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola,  Maupassant,  Daudet  and  Anatole  France. 
Readings  from  the  above  novelists;  lectures;  reports  and  discussions. 
Minor.    Associate  Professor  Holland. 
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GERMAN 


101.  The  German  Classics.  Selections  from  the  following:  Goethe; 
Werther,  Faust  I,  Poems,  Egmont,  Iphigenie,  Wilhelm  Meister.  Schil- 
ler: Kabale  und  Liebe,  Fiesco,  Don  Carlos,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Wal- 
lenstein,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Poems.  Lessimg:  Emillia  Galotti,  Minna  von 
Barhelm,  Nathan  der  Weisc.  Hamburgische  Dramaturgic  Laokoon, 
Controversial  Writings.  Commentaries:  Bellermann,  Minor,  Hettner, 
Braun,  Bulthaup,  Fischer.     Prerequisite:    German  4. 

Major.  About  eleven  hundred  pages.  Four  conferences  weekly. 
Professor  Morris. 

102.  A  minor  course  in  the  German  Classics.  About  seven  hundred 
pages.  Prerequisite:  German  4.  Two  conferences  weekly.  Professor 
Morris.  , 

103.  German  Composition.  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  Ger- 
man. Prerequisite:  German  4.  Two  hours  per  week.  Minor.  Pro- 
fessor Morris. 

104.  German  4  with  an  extension  of  one  hour  a  week  of  practical 
exercises  in  written  and  off-hand  oral  translation  from  English  into 
German,  with  the  necessary  syntactical  study.  Minor.  Professor 
Morris. 

GREEK 

101.  (a)  Selections  from  Homer,  Herodotus,  the  dramatists,  Thucy- 
dides,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes. 

(b)  Brief  introduction  to  Historical  Grammar.  Classical  Gileek 
Syntax:  Gildersleeve,  and  other  works.  Oral  and  written  exercises 
in  Attic  Greek.  Recitation  of  the  more  familiar  metres.  Readings  in 
the  History  of  Greece.  Prerequisite:  Greek  4.  Three  lectures  per 
week.     Major.     Profssor  Bocock. 

HISTORY 

101.  The  English  Constitution  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A 
course  comprising  a  thorough  study  of  the  foundations  of  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions,  and  their  development  to  1485,  based  upon  a  critical  study 
of  Stubb's  Constitutional  History  of  England.  Minor.  Three  hours 
a  week,  first  half-year.    Professor  Payne. 

102a.  Political  History  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  Times.  A  course  on 
the  political  and  constitutional  history  of  England  from  1485  to  1689, 
with  constant  reference  to  the  development  of  Continental  Europe 
during  the  same  period.  Three  hours  a  week,  second  half-year.  Minor. 
Professor  Payne. 

Courses  101  and  104  or  101  and  102a  are  together  rated  as  a  major. 
Each  includes  parallel  reading,  tested  by  frequent  examinations. 
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103.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  An  extension  of  History  13. 
Graduate  students  will  take  this  course  with  the  undergraduate  class 
and  will  be  required,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  His- 
tory 13,  to  write  on  a  topic  from  the  original  sources,  so  far  as  they 
are  available. 

In  addition  to  attending  History  13,  there  will  be  one  conference 
hour  weekly  for  instruction  in  historical  method,  and  for  seminar 
work.    Half  minor.    Professor  Coulter. 

103a.  Recent  American  History.  An  extension  of  History  14.  The 
same  requirements  hold  as  for  History  103.  Half  minor.  Professor 
Coulter. 

104.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  I.  Not  offered  in  years 
in  which  Course  101  and  102,  or  102a  is  given.  An  advanced  course  in 
the  topical  study  of  European  History  from  1789  to  1815,  based  on  some 
of  the  standard  authorities  for  this  period.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  constitutional  experiments  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Conferences  two  hours  per  week. 
Minor.     Professor  Payne. 

105.  The  Ante-Bellum  South.  An  extension  of  History  10.  The 
same  requirements  hold  as  for  History  103.    Minor.    Professor  Coulter. 

Prerequisites  for  all  graduate  students  in  History:  Two  college  years 
in  history. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

111.  Experimental  Cookery:  Course  in  the  topical  study  of  foods 
including  topics  in  cookery,  marketing,  cookery  equipment.  One  Con- 
ference, two  laboratory  hours  per  week  for  the  year.  Conferences 
consist  of  reports  on  assigned  readings  and  discussions  of  problems 
arising  from  laboratory  work.  Prerequisites:  Bacteriology  1,  Physics 
21,  Agricultural  Chemistry  1,  Home  Economics  12-13;  Home  Economics 
11,  or  the  equivalent.  Minor  or  half  major.  Associate  Professor  Cal- 
laway and  Adjunct  Professor  Harris. 

112.  Food  Investigation  by  means  of  animal  feeding  experiments. 
Laboratory  study  of  typical  Georgia  foods  by  feeding  them  to  standard 
laboratory  animals,  the  albino  rat  for  vitamines  A  and  B,  the  guinea 
pig  for  vitamin  C.  Problems  dealing  with  the  effect  on  vitamin  con- 
tent of  temperature,  aging,  dyeing  and  various  methods  of  storing  and 
preserving  food.  Study  of  literature  of  food  investigation.  Prere- 
quisite: 13.  Minor,  one  conference,  four  laboratory  periods.  Associate 
Professor  Newton. 

113.  Dietetics.  Investigations  dealing  with  dietary  habits  of  indi- 
viduals or  groups,  for  example,  a  study  of  diets  of  (1)  school  chil- 
dren, white  or  colored,  (2)  normal  adults,  (3)  abnormal  adults,  (4) 
abnormal  children.    Problems  for  investigation  will  be  chosen  by  the 
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student  and  worked  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Pre- 
requisite: 13.  Minor,  one  conference,  four  laboratory  periods.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Newton. 

112  and  113  constitute  a  major  in  nutrition. 

114.  Nutrition  and  Dietetics.  Includes  Home  Economics  12-13,  a 
three  hour  senior  course  with  extension  of  one  conference  weekly 
of  work  of  distinct  graduate  character.  Prerequisite:  Ag.  Chemistry  1, 
Home  Economics  11,  Bacteriology  1,  Zoology  2.  Minor  for  students 
who  do  not  present  undergraduate  major  in  nutrition.  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Newton  and  Proctor. 

146.  Home  Management  Problems.  Equipment  studies  with  prom- 
lems  for  investigation  selected  from  the  following  aspects:  Time  and 
motion  studies  in  operation;  efficiency  determined  by  selection,  use 
and  care;  factors  determining  cost  in  relation  to  efficiency.  Prerequi- 
sites: Physics  21;  Home  Economics  46;  Home  Economics  11;  Phys. 
3-b  parallel  or  equivalent.  One  conference  and  two  laboratories.  Minor 
or  one-half  major.     Associate  Professor  Edith  Creswell. 

155.  Problems  in  Home  Economics  Education. 

Consideration  of  social  and  economic  changes  and  educational  pro- 
gress as  they  affect  home  economics  education.  A  study  of  problems 
such  as  curriculum  construction;  home  economics  for  special  groups; 
the  evaluation  of  professional  requirement  and  growth,  present  courses, 
methods  of  teaching  and  results.  This  course  will  afford  opportunity 
for  investigation  of  actual  field  problems.  Problems  will  be  selected 
by  the  students  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisites: 
Home  Economics  Education  54-55-57.  Minor,  Summer  School  9  weeks. 
Three  conferences  per  week  when  given  in  college  year.  Professor 
Campbell  and  Associate  Professor  Burson. 

162.  Child  Development.  Includes  61  and  62,  a  three  hours  senior 
course  with  an  extension  of  one  conference  weekly  on  work  of  distinctly 
graduate  character;  for  students  who  have  not  majored  as  undergrad- 
uates in  the  Department  of  Child  Development.  Minor.  Prerequisite: 
three  hours  psychology.     Associate  Professors  Park  and  Michael. 

HORTICULTURE 

101.  Junior  courses  Nos.  5,  7,  9  with  extension.  Selected  read- 
ing from  the  following:  The  American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas;  Fruit 
and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  Downing;  Cyclopedia  of  Hardy  Fruits, 
by  Hedrick  and  other  allied  pomological  books  and  bulletins  from  the 
College  Experiment  Stations  and  United  States  Government.  Minor. 
Professor  McHatton. 

102.  Pomology.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  special- 
ized in  Horticulture,  and  is  based  upon  Bailey's  Evolution  of  the  Na- 
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tive  Fruits.  Selected  reading  from  the  following,  to  be  mainly  along 
the  lines  of  origins  of  varieties  of  plants  and  the  histories  of  various 
fruits:  Plant  Breeding,  Bailey;  Species  and  Varieties,  Their  Origin 
and  Mutation,  DeVries;  Animals  and  Plants  Under  Domestication, 
Darwin;  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  Downing;  American 
Fruits  and  Their  Culture,  Hume;  The  Grapes  of  New  York,  Hedrick; 
Foundations  of  American  Grape  Culture,  Munson;  The  Apples  of  New 
York,  Beach;  Journal,  Bulletins,  etc.  Three  conference  hours  or  equiv- 
alent in  laboratory  periods.    Minor.    Professor  McHatton. 

103.  Pomolooy.  Course  102,  with  the  addition  of  a  thesis  on  some 
horticultural  subject.  The  thesis  is  to  call  for  not  less  than  three 
laboratory  periods  per  week  and  is  to  consist  of  research  work  to  be 
chosen  by  the  student  with  the  assistance  of  the  instructor.  Major. 
Professor  McHatton. 

104.  Landscape  Gardening.  (This  course  is  open  to  students  who 
havo  made  a  specialty  of  Horticulture).  The  history  of  the  various 
schools  of  landscape  art,  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  in- 
volved, and  the  adaptability  of  the  various  types  form  the  basis  of  the 
course.  Selected  readings  from  the  following:  Landscape  Gardening, 
Kemp;  English  Pleasure  Gardens,  Nichols;  American  Gardens,  Lowell; 
Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making,  Mawson;  Cottage  Gardens,  Thorager; 
Landscape  Beautiful,  Waugh;  Town  Planting,  Webster;  Landscape  in 
History,  Geike;  and  other  publications.  A  thesis  on  some  definite 
Georgia  landscape  will  be  required.  Two  conference  hours  and  four 
laboratory  periods  per  week.    Major.    Professor  McHatton. 


LATIN 

101.  Reading  Course,  designed  to  supplement  the  undergraduate 
courses,  and  therefore,  somewhat  general  in  nature.  It  comprises 
considerable  portions  of  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Juvenal,  Seneca,  and  the 
Younger  Pliny,  with  readings  in  Dill,  Mommsen,  and  Ferrero;  a  re- 
view of  grammar,  from  the  comparative  and  historical  point  of  view; 
practice  in  writing  Latin;  reading  in  the  history  of  the  literature, 
and  in  introduction  to  epigraphy  and  paleography.  Four  hours  per 
week.     Major.     Professor   Hooper.    Not    offered    in    1929-1930. 

102.  The  Roman  Drama.  This  is  a  minor  course,  consisting  of  lec- 
tures on  the  subject,  and  reading  of  a  number  of  representative  plays 
of  Plautus,  Terence  and  Seneca.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
relationship  of  the  Roman  drama  to  the  Greek  drama  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  English  drama  on  the  other.  Prerequisite:  Latin  4. 
Two  hours  per  week.    Professor  Hooper. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Of  the  following  courses  the  requirement  for  a  major  will  be  any 
three  half  minors,  together  with  an  original  paper  covering  an  inves- 
tigation of  some  related  topic  to  be  assigned  by  the  department. 

101.  Differential  Equations.  An  elementary  course  in  ordinary 
and  partial  differential  equations  with  special  reference  to  those  equa- 
tions occuring  in  the  physical  sciences. 

102.  Vector  Analysis.  An  elementary  course  in  vectors  which  de- 
velops a  system  of  coordinates  and  illustrates  their  use  in  certain 
mathematical   and   physical   problems. 

103.  Projective  Geometry.  A  course  in  pure  geometry  based  upon 
one  of  the  following  texts  with  others  as  reference:  Holgate's  Reye, 
Cremona,  Veblen,  Young  and  Winger. 

104.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  An  analytical  treatment  of  certain 
problems  in  statics  and  dynamics  with  the  aid  of  the  Calculus.  Many 
problems  will  be  used. 

105.  Theory  of  Functions.  An  introductory  course  to  the  theory 
of  functions  of  a  real  and  complex  variable.  Reference  works:  Hark- 
nes  and  Morley,  Durege,  Goursat. 

Each  of  the  five  courses  above  has  Mathematics  5  as  prerequisite 
and  will  be  three  hours  per  week  for  half  year.  Each  is  a  half 
minor.    Professor*  Stephens. 

106.  Analytical  Geometry.  An  advanced  course  based  on  Salmon 
or  other  text  of  similar  character.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  5. 
Three  hours  per  week  for  half  year.     Half  minor.     Professor  Barrow. 

107.  Statistical  Mathematics.  A  course  intended  as  a  sequel  to 
Mathematics  6.  Topics  discussed  in  Mathematics  6  are  developed 
further  and  more  advanced  phases  of  mathematical  statistics  are  con- 
sidered, such  as  curve  fitting,  multiple  and  partial  correlation,  etc. 
Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1,  2,  and  6.  Three  hours  per  week  for 
half  year,  half  minor;  for  year,  Minor.     Associate  Professor  Cumming. 

108.  Advanced  Calculus.  A  sort  of  orientation  course  in  analysis, 
touching  upon  Infinite  series,  Differential  Geometry,  the  Gamma,  Beta, 
and  other  special  functions,  Vector  Analysis,  Differential  Equations, 
Calculus  of  Variations,  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable,  and  other 
topics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  5.  Three  hours  a  week  through- 
out the  year.    Minor.    Professor  Barrow. 

PHILOSOPHY 

101.  Social  Philosophy.  A  study  of  present  philosophical  tendencies 
in  their  relation  to  the  development  of  Social  Theory;  the  beginnings 
of  the  development  of  a  technique  for  research  in  Social  Science. 
Texts:  Perry,  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies;  Lichtenberger,  Devel- 
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opment  of  Social  Theory;  current  periodical  literature.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  Philosophy  and  one  of  Sociology;  a  year  of  Psychology  is 
much  to  be  desired.  Minor.  (Gombinable  with  Sociology  101  to  make 
a  major  in  Sociology).  Two  hours  per  week  (or  four  hours  per  week 
for  a  half-year).    Professor  Hutchinson. 

PHYSIOS 

161-a.  Advanced  Mechanics.    Half-minor.    Professor  Hendren. 

161-b.  Advanced  Heat,  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases,  Thermodynamics. 
Half-Minor.    Professor  Hendren. 

171-a.  Advanced  Electricity.  Half-Minor.  Professor  Hendren  or 
Associate  Professor  Snyder. 

171-b.  Modern  Developments  in  Electricity.  Half-Minor.  Profes- 
sor Hendren  or  Associate  Professor  Snyder. 

181-a.  Advanced  Sound  and  Light.  Half-Minor.  Associate  Professor 
Snyder. 

181-b.  Modern  Developments  in  Light,  Radiation  and  Spectroscopy. 
Half-Minor.    Associate  Professor  Snyder. 

Each  of  the  above  courses  is  an  extension  of  the  undergraduate 
course  indicated  by  the  last  two  numbers,  thus  Physics  161-a  is  an 
extension  of  Physics  61-a.  The  extension  consists  of  about  one  hour 
per  week  for  conference  and  reports.  Any  two  of  the  half-minors 
with  the  same  number  and  different  letters  or  any  two  of  different 
number  but  lettered  A  can  be  taken  as  a  whole  minor.  The  prere- 
quisites are  as  announced  for  the  undergraduate  courses. 

200.  Theoretical  Physics.  An  analytical  study  of  modern  Physics, 
following  closely  Leigh  Page's  Theoretical  Physics.  Three  hours  per 
week  of  lectures  and  discussions  for  a  half-year.  Prerequisites:  A 
minimum  of  twelve  year  hours  in  Physics  including  four  hours  from 
the  advanced  courses  61,  71,  81,  or  equivalent  training  in  Physics; 
Mathematics  5  consisting  of  a  thorough  course  in  the  Calculus  and  an 
introduction  to  Differential  Equations;  Chemistry  21.  A  course  in 
Vector  Analysis  is  very  desirable  and  should  be  taken  as  a  parallel 
course  for  those  not  having  it  as  a  preceding  course.  Half-Major. 
Professor  Hendren. 

201.  Experimental  Thesis.  In  general  this  thesis  will  be  the  report 
on  the  solution  of  an  assigned  experimental  problem  and  will  require 
about  six  hours  per  week  in  the  laboratory  for  a  half  year.  Prere- 
quisite or  parallel  course,  Physics  200.  Half-Major.  Professor  Hen- 
dren or  Associate  Professor  Snyder. 

A  Major  in  Physics  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  may  consist  of 
Physics  200  and  Physics  202  or  200  and  a  Minor  taken  from  Physics 
161,  171,  or  181. 
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POULTRY    HUSBANDRY 

101.  An  extension  of  Undergraduate  Courses  2,  4,  6,  and  7.  The  re- 
search problem  will  be  concerned  with  the  cost  of  producing  market 
eggs  (one  or  two  additional  conference  hours  per  week).  Minor. 
Professor  Wood. 

102.  Problems  in  Incubation.  A  study  of  the  various  factors  that 
influence  the  artificial  hatching  of  eggs.  Prerequisite:  Poultry  10, 
and  20  to  29  inclusive.  Three  conferences  a  week  with  assigned  and 
parallel  reading  in  part  as  follows:  "Incubation  and  Incubators," 
Richard  H.  Wood;  "Some  Further  Studies  of  Chick  Mortality,"  B.  F. 
Kaupp;  "The  Relationship  Between  the  Weight  and  the  Hatching 
Quality  of  Eggs,"  L.  C.  Dunn;  "The  Inheritance  of  Fertility  in  Poul- 
try," F.  A.  Hays  and  Ruby  Sanborn;  "Getting  Maximum  Results  from 
the  Incubator,"  Wm.  P.  Thorp  Jr.;  "Amount  of  Carbon  Dioxide  Given 
Off  by  Eggs  During  Incubation,"  Horace  Atwood  and  Charles  E. 
Weakley,  Jr.;  "Incubation,'  E.  L.  Banner;  "Artificial  Incubation," 
Earl  W.  Henderson;  "Good  Incubation  Practices,"  Ralston  R.  Hannas; 
"Incubation  and  Brooding,"  Homer  Jackson.     Minor.     Professor  Wood. 

103.  A  problem  dealing  with  some  phase  of  poultry  production  or 
marketing,  to  be  selected  and  outlined  by  the  student  after  conference 
with  the  professor  in  charge  and  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Faculty  for  approval.  Required  time  not  less  than 
three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  This  course  in  combination  with 
102  constitutes  a  major.    Professor  Wood. 

104.  Cooperative  Marketing  of  Eggs.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Poultry  Husbandry  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  24.  The  course  con- 
sists of  a  detailed  study  of  the  various  cooperative  organizations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  thesis  summarizing  the  different  meth- 
ods, practices  and  results  obtained,  as  well  as  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  practicability  of  similar  organizations  in  the 
South,  will  be  required.  One  conference  and  two  laboratory  periods 
per  week.    Minor.    Professor  Wood. 

105.  Nutrition  Problems.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Poultry  Husbandry  20  to  27,  inclusive,  and  have  had  the  necessary 
training  in  Chemistry.  This  course  will  include  a  general  study  of 
nutritional  problems  and  a  thorough  detailed  study  of  all  available 
data  on  specific  phases  of  work  to  be  undertaken.  Students  will  be 
required  to  carry  on  a  feeding  test  with  a  sufficient  number  of  birds 
ove**  a  period  of  months  and  submit  a  complete  record  of  work  done. 
One  conference  a  week  and  two  laboratory  periods.    Minor. 

The  same  course  extended  to  two  conferences  and  four  laboratory 
periods,  with  thesis.     Major.     Professor  Wood. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


101.  Systematic  Psychology.  An  advanced  course  in  systematic  and 
experimental  psychology  intended  as  a  detailed  study  of  theoretical  dis- 
cussions and  investigations  of  special  topics.  Critical  study  of  one 
systematic  treatise  and  experimental  work  on  special  topics.  Prerequ- 
isite for  major,  two  years  of  psychology;  for  minor,  may  be  less  as 
determined  by  the  instructor  on  the  basis  of  evidence  that  the  stu- 
dent can  do  the  work  of  the  course.  Major,  two  conference  and  four 
hours  experimental  work  weekly;  minor,  one  conference  and  two  hours 
experimental  work  weekly.    Professor  Edwards. 

110.  Special  Problems.  Critical  studies  of  special  problems  in  psy- 
chology, both  experimental  and  theoretical,  such  as  types  of  psychology, 
association  and  memory,  attention  and  feeling,  behavior,  psychological 
examining  and  diagnosis,  etc.  A  special  topic  will  be  assigned  each 
student  for  careful  investigation.  Prerequisites:  Minor,  one  year  of 
psychology  and  evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  course; 
Major:   two  years  of  psychology. 

For  Minor,/  two  hours  a  week,  special  conferences  and  reports;  for 
Major,  two  hours  a  week  and  conferences,  reports  and  either  a  series 
of  papers  or  a  thesis,  all  of  which  will  require  one-half  the  time  of  the 
candidate  for  the  M.A.  degree. 

Offered  in  1929-1930  as  alternative  to  Psychology  101  but  not  in  ad- 
dition to  101.     Professor  Edwards. 

SOCIOLOGY 

101.  Modern  Social  Problems.  A  study  for  the  various  theories  of 
social  reform  and  of  the  philosophy  underlying  these  theories,  with  an 
intensive  study  (preferably  combined  with  field  work)  in  some  specific 
field.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  in  Sociology  or  one  year  in  Sociology 
and  one  year  in  other  Social  Sciences.  Minor.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Professor  Hutchinson. 

112.  An  extension  of  Sociology  12.  Special  investigations,  Journal 
Literature,  term  reports,  field  projects  and  seminar  will  constitute 
the  additional  work  required  of  the  graduate  students.  Directing  re- 
search problems,  conducting  seminar  and  additional  lectures  to  con- 
stitute the  additional  work  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisite: 
Sociology  10  or  its  equivalent  and  one  additional  three  hour  course 
in  social  science.  Minor  or  when  combined  with  Sociology  101  it  may 
constitute  half  a  major.    Associate  Professor  Greene. 

ZOOLOGY 

101.  General  Parasitology,  a  course  designed  to  give  a  survey  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  parasites  of  man  and  the  lower  animals.  It 
includes  studies  of  the  morphology,  life  cycles,  classification  and  evo- 
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lution  of  parasitic  organisms  and  studies  of  the  injuries  produced 
and  reactions  occurring  in  the  parasitic  relationship.  Attention  is 
also  given  to  the  public  health  aspects  of  parasitic  diseases.  Since 
parasites  are  found  among  the  Protozoa,  the  Platyhelminthes  and 
Nemathelminthes  and  the  Arthropoda,  the  course  is  conveniently  di- 
vided into  studies  of  Protozoology,  Helminthology  and  Entomology: 
each  phase  occupying  one  trimester.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  31  or  32, 
4  and  5.  Five  hours  a  week.  Major.  Professor  Boyd. 
PHEIiPS-STOKES    FELLOWSHIP 

The  work  of  the  Fellow  for  1928-1929  was  under  the  direction  of 
Professors  Edwards,  Hutchinson,  Fain,  Carter,  and  Reade. 

EXPENSES 

Residents  of  Georgia  pay  a  fee  of  $100,  payable  $75  on  entrance 
and  $25  on  January  1st.  Non-residents  pay  an  additional  fee  of 
$100,  payable  $50  on  entrance  and  $50  on  January  1st.  Room  in 
Dormitory  and  board  at  Denmark  Hall,  $21  per  month.  For  girls, 
room  in  Dormitory  and  board  about  $33  per  month.  Books,  estimated 
cost  of  $20.  Total  estimated  expenses  for  men,  about  $45;  for  girls, 
about  $55. 

EXTENSION   COURSES 

The  University  offers  a  few  graduate  courses  for  non-resident  stu- 
dents organized  into  classes  and  met  regularly  by  members  of  the 
University  Faculty  for  class  instruction.  In  the  main  the  courses  of- 
fered will  be  intimately  related  to  the  professional  or  business  life 
of  the  student,  such  as  courses  in  the  Problems  of  School  Administra- 
tion, Educational  and  Psychological  Tests,  Problems  in  Applied  Sociol- 
ogy, Industrial  Chemistry,  Commercial  Problems,  and   the   like. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  who  include  an  extension  course  in  their 
programme  must  offer  a  major  and  three  minors  (or  a  thesis  in  lieu 
of  one  minor),  of  which  only  two-fifths  ma^r  consist  of  extension 
courses,  a  minimum  residence  being  required  of  two  terms  of  a  reg- 
ular session  or  three  Summer  Sessions;  and  the  class-work  of  the 
extension  courses  must  be  an  equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  one 
term  of  the  regular  session.  Only  one  minor  may  be  offered  from  a 
graduate  course  that  includes  undergraduate  work. 

A  fee  of  forty  dollars  is  charged  for  each  extension  minor  course 
or  thesis.  Application  blanks  for  registration  and  further  informa- 
tion may  be  had  of  the  Director  of  University  Extension,  Peabody 
Hall,  Athens,  Georgia. 

COURSES 

Agricultural  Education,  S-201.     See  1929  Summer  School  Courses. 

Animal  Industry,  S-201.     See  1929  Summer  School  Courses. 

Sociology  E-110.     An  extension  of  Sociology  10  by  some  additional 
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reading  but  more  particularly  by  making  a  systematic  study  of  some 
phase  of  needed  community  organization  in  the  community  in  which 
the  student  resides.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Sociology  and  one  year 
of  Psychology  or  Principles  of  Education.  Half-minor  or  minor.  Pro- 
fessor Hutchinson. 

Education  E-104.     School  Administration. 

For  county  aaid  city  school  superintendents  and  for  principals  of 
independent  school  districts. 

E-104a.  National  and  state  responsibility  for  education.  Local  ad- 
ministration of  schools,  position  and  duties  of  superintendent  denned. 
Financing  the  schools,  apportionment  of  public  school  funds,  determ- 
ination of  school  costs. 

E.104b.  Business  administration  of  schools,  fiinancial  accounting, 
budget  making,  pay  roll  making,  handling  school  supplies.  School 
publiciy,  the  schools  and  the  local  press. 

Minor.    Professor  Pusey. 

History  102-bl.  English  History.  (See  1929  Summer  School  Bul- 
letin. 

History  103-a.  Recent  American  History.  (See  History  in  Grad- 
uate School  Bulletin,  1929. 

GRADUATE  COURSES   IN   THE   SUMMER   SCHOOL 

The  University  permits  a  graduate  student  who  has  received  a 
prerequisite  baccalaureate  degree  to  secure  a  Master's  degree  upon 
the  successful  completion  of  graduate  courses  pursued  during  four 
Summer  Sessions.  The  student  will  map  out  a  programme  of  one 
major  course,  with  a  thesis,  and  two  minor  courses,  pursuing  two 
half-minor  courses  or  one  minor  course  each  summer.  Instead  of  a 
thesis  a  candidate  may  substitute  the  properly  related  graduate  work 
of  a  'fifth  summer. 

A  half  minor  will  be  offered  in  Education,  English,  History,  and 
Sociology  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  Summer  Session,  pro- 
vided the  demand  justifies.  The  possible  courses  are  indicated  be- 
low. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  withdraw  any  course  for  which  there  are 
not  five  or  more  applicants.  Ten  applicants  will  .be  necessary  for 
courses  offered  the  last  three  weeks. 

COURSES  FOR   1929 
AGRICULTURUAL  ECONOMICS  AND  MARKETING 

S-102.  Markets.      Minor.      Mr.   J.   Wm.  Firor. 

This    is    the    same    course    offered    in    regular    session.      See    catalogue. 
This    course   will    be   given   during   the   summer   session    as   follows: 
a — If  to   be  completed   in   one  summer — Two  hours   daily,   lectures.     Lab- 

otary    for    nine   weeks    with    thirty    conferences    and    a   special    problem 

in   marketing,   additional, 
b — If    to    be    completed    in   two    summer — Two    hours    daily,    lectures    and 

laboratory    four    weeks    each    summer.      Daily    conferences    and    special 

problem    to    be    completed    in    field    during    time    intervening    between 

summer  sessions. 
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AGRICUI/TURUAL    EDUCATION 

S-201.  Agricultural  Education.  (Major.)  Mr.  Reitz  and  Mr.  Sheffer. 
This  course  is  given  in  four  parts.  Each  part  consists  of  four  weeks 
of  resident  study  hi  the  summer  session  (first  four  weeks  er  last  four 
weeks  of  nine  weeks'  session,  together  with  a  final  assignment  as  given 
under  A,  B,  C,  and  D  Sections.)  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Education 
20-21-22-23-24-26-2S.      Equivalents    may    be    offered. 

Section  A,  Rural  Community  Survey:    (Not  offered  in  1929) 
Section  B,  Rural  School  Organization:    (Not  offered  in  1929). 
Section  C,  Community  Organizations  (1939) : 

This  course  considers  rural  organizations  as  to  type,  means  and  methods 
of  successful  functioning  through  certain  specific  activity  objectives. 
Prerequisite :    Section   A. 

Section  D,  Rural  Community  Planning  (1930): 

Both  the  social  and  physical  aspects  of  community  planning  as  may  be 
influenced  directly  by  the  school  are  considered  in  this  course.  Pre- 
requisite:   Section   A. 

S-202.  Rural   Education    (Major).      Messrs.    Wheeler,    Sheffer   and 
Reitz. 

This  course  will  be  given  in  four  parts,  each  part  to  consist  of  4 
weeks  in  residence  in  the  Summer  Session,  with  special  assignments.  Any 
two  sections  of  this  course  together  with  two  assignments  may  be  taken 
as  a  minor.     Prerequisites:    Rural   Education   20,   21,   25,   26  or  equivalent. 

Section  A.  Problems  of  Vocational  Teaching: 

An  advanced  study  into  the  problems  of  teaching  principles,  facts, 
standards,  techniques,  etc.,  in  light  of  modern  psychological  findings. 
These  problems  will  be  approached  in  their  relations  to  functional  analy- 
sis of  vocational  teaching   situations. 

Section  B.     Rural  Principalship : 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  underlying  the  administrative 
and   supervisory   problems   of   the   rural  consolidated    school   principalship. 

Section  C,  Rural  School  Administration: 

This  unit  presents  a  study  of  the  problems  of  rural  school  administra- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  the   several  units   within   the   state. 

Section  D,  Principles  of  Curriculum  Building: 

A  detailed  consideration  of  the  problems  of  curriculum  making  In  rural 
high  schools  in  light  of  modern  theory  and  practice  will  constitute  this 
course. 

ANIMAL,  HUSBANDRY 

S-201.    (Minor.)    Mr.  Rice. 

This  course  is  given  in  two  parts,  each  consisting  of  resident  study  in 
the  summer  session  (first  four  weeks'  session)  together  with  a  field  assign- 
ment. One  conference  each  month  given  throughout  the  collegiate  year. 
Each  student  must  make  an  annual  report  which  is  satisfactory  to  the 
professor  in  charge.  Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  9; 
or   equivalents.     Section    A    is    a    prerequisite  to    Section   B. 

Section  A:  June  25th-July  21st: 

The   Place   of   Animal   Husbandry   in   the  South: 
Two   hours  each  day   for  four  weeks. 

Section   B.      July   30th-Augrusta   25th: 

Development    of    a    Community    Animal    Industry    Program: 
Two    hours    per   day   for  four   weeks. 

EDUCATION 

S-103a.   Philosophy  of   Education.      Mr.  Woofter. 

1.  A  brief  consideration  of  the  meaning  and  field  of  philosophy  and 
a  philosophy  of  education  as  a  saving  vision  in  an  age  of  revolutionary 
changes.  2.  A  study  of  the  recent  trends  and  modern  theories  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  revision  of  our  objectives,  practices,  principles,  and  theories 
demanded   by   them.     A  foundation   course  for  both    teachers   and   admin- 
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istrators.     Prerequisites:  Acceptable  courses  in   history  of  education,  edu- 
cational   psychology,    and,    preferably   in    educational   sociology. 

A  half  minor  related  to  104a,  Administration;  106  Curriculum  Making; 
and  101,    History   of   Education.     First  6  weeks. 

S-lOla.  History  of  Education.    Mr.  Woofter. 

The  historical  approach  to  modern  educational  theory,  methods,  and 
types  of  schools.  Beginning  with  the  educational  influences  of  the  Renais- 
saince  in  Europe,  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  will  be  traced,  and 
then  a  study  of  educational  developments  of  the  modern  period  in  the 
United  States  and  the  South.  Prerequisite:  Nine  hours  of  undergrad- 
uate education. 

A  half  minor  related  to  Education  103  and  104,  and  a  foundation  for 
other  graduate  courses   in  education.     Probably  the  last  3  weeks. 

S-102a.  Educational    Psychology.   Mr.    Woofter. 

An  advancd  study  of  important  topics  in  educational  psychology  with 
special  consideration  given  to  the  learning  process  in  particular  cases 
with  selected  school  subjects  and  educational  measurements.  A  practical 
course  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators,  and  related  to  Edu- 
cation 103,   104,  and  106. 

Prerequisites:  Undergraduate  course  in  general  psychology,  in  educa- 
tional psychology,  and  preferably,  in  principles  of  teaching.  A  half 
minor.     First   6  weeks. 

S1104B.  City   School  Administration.    (Minor)       Mr.    Pusey. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  organization  of  and  the  duties  of  city 
boards  of  education,  the  duties  of  the  superintendent,  selection  and 
tenure  of  teachers,  salary  schedules,  budget  making,  school  costs  and 
accounting.  Principles  are  taught  through  the  study  and  solution  of 
problems   that   have  actually   arised   in   school   systems. 

NOTE:   This  takes  the  place  of  Education  104-c,  d. 
S-106.     Ourricnlum  Making  in  the  High  School.  (Half  minor)      Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

An  inquiry  concerning  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  selecting  and 
organizing  the  public  school  curriculum;  the  articulation  of  the  curricula 
of  the  elementary  school  with  the  junior  high  school;  the  junior  high 
with  the  senior  high  school  or  the  elementary  with  the  four  year  high 
school  and  the  articulation  of  the  high  school  with  the  curricula  of 
higher  institutions. 

Prerequisite:  Education  10,  11,  12;  Psychology,  one  year;  Sociology, 
one   semester;   or   equivalents. 

S-108.  The  Supervision  of  Teaching.   (Half  minor).     Mr.  Pusey. 

A  course  for  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of 
experience.  The  following  topics  will  be  considered :  The  place  of  super- 
vision, the  analysis  of  classroom  procedures,  standards  of  teaching, 
diagnosis,    and    remedial    measures. 

Prerequisites:   Education  4  and  12*  and  10  and  11    or  50  and  51. 

ENGMSH 

S-105a.  The  English  Novel.   (Halfl  Minor)   Mr.  Sanford. 

History  and  Technique.  The  course  includes  the  reading  of  twenty- 
seven  works  of  prose  fiction  from    Sir  Thomas   Malory  to  Kipling. 

Prerequisite:  English  4,  or  the  equivalent.  One  hour  per  day  for  six 
weeks. 

S-116-a,  b.  Age  of  Johnson.  (Minor).  Mr.  McWhorter. 

One  half  of  this)  course  will  be  given,  one  hour  per  day  for  six  weeks. 
The  other  half,  may  be  given  the  last  three  weeks,  two  hours  per  day. 

S-107.   The  Drama.   ((Minor).     Mr.  Park. 

A  history  of  the  drama  in  England  to  the  close  of  the  Elizabethan 
Theatre,  with  the  study  of  specimens  of  the  early  pr>-SHakespearean 
drama  and  of  selected  plays  of  Kyd  (one),  Marlowe  (three),  Greene  (one), 
Shakespeare,  Johnson  (three),  Webster  (three),  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
(three),  Middleton  (three,  Shirley  (three).  The  Tudor  Drama,  Brooke; 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  Ward;  The  English  Drama, 
Schelling;  The  English  Chronicle  Play,  Schelling:  Specimens  of  the  pre- 
Shakespearean  Drama,  Manley ;   The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Liter- 
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ature;  The  Technique  of  the  Drama,  Woodbridge.  Papers  will  be  requir- 
ed as  folows;  English  Comedy  before  Shakespeare:  The  Tragedy  of 
Blood;  England  during  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  Prerequisites:  three 
years    of    college    English. 

FRENCH 

S-105.   A  Graduate  minor.      Mr.   Holland. 

The  French  novel  from  Balzac  to  Anatole  France.  Especial  emphasis 
on  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola,  Baudet,  deMaupaussant  and  Anatole  France. 
Lectures  in  French;  oral  and  written  reports;  critical  readings  from  the 
above    mentioned   authors.      Two   hours    daily   for  six   weeks. 

HISTORY 

S-105.  The  Genesis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    (A  half 
minor).     Mr.   McPherson. 

A  topical  study  of  American  history  from  1763  to  1801,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  constitutional  history.  A  seminar  course  based  upon 
the  standard  authorities  for  this  period.  A  half  minor;  thirty  recita- 
tions.    Prerequisite:    six    hours    of   college   history. 

S-102b2.   English  History,   1815-1914.      Mr.   Payne. 

A  study  of  historical  development  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War.  Parliamentary  progress,  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, and  social  legislation  emphasized.  A  half  minor;  thirty  recita- 
tions.    Prerequisite:   six  hours  of  College  history. 

S-104b.   Napoleonic  Times,   1799-1815.      Mr.   Payne. 

A  narrative  and  critical  study  of  European  history  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  Directory  to  Waterloo.  A  seminar  course  based  upon  a 
reading  of  Rose,  Bourne,  Taine,  Lanfrey,  Sloane,  Rosebery,  Oman, 
Mahan,  Anderson,  and  Cambridge  Modern  History.  A  half  minor:  five 
classes  a  week  for  six  weeks.     Prerequisite:   six  hours  of  College  history. 

NOTE:  If  there  should  be  a  demand  a  further  half  minor  will  be 
offered  the  last  three  weeks,  meeting  two  hours  a  day  for  three 
weeks. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

S-155.     Problms  in  Home  Economics  Education..   (Minor).     Misses 
Campbell  and  Burson. 

Consideration  of  social  and  economic  changes  and  educational  prog- 
ress as  they  affect  home  economics  education.  A  study  of  problems  such 
as  curriculum  construction;  home  economics  for  special  groups;  the 
evaluation  of  professional  requirement  and  growth,  present  courses,  meth- 
ods of  teaching  and  results.  The  course  will  afford  opportunity  for 
investigation  of  actual  field  problems  under  the  guidance  of  the  in- 
structor. Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  Education  54-55-67  or  equiva- 
lent.    Runs    nine    weeks. 

S^162.  Child  Development.  (Minor).  Mrs.  Katherine  Shaw  Michael. 
Mental  and  physical  growth  of  children.  Child  care  and  training.  Ob- 
servation in  Nursery  School.  This  Nursery  School,  established  by  a 
grant  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  is  a  habit  training 
center  for  small  children.  Those  taking  the  course  in  Child  Development 
will  have  the  advantage  of  its  staff  of  specialists — teacher,  psychologist, 
pediatrician,    and    nutritionist.     Six    weeks. 

LATIN 

S-103.   liatin.  _(Half  Minor).     Mr.  Hooper. 

The  scope  of  this  course  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
students  electing  it. 
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MATHEMATICS 

One   of   the   following  half   minora   will   be  given.      Two   of   the 
courses  constitute   a   minor  and  three   with  a   thesis   constitute   a 
major.     Mr.  Stephens. 
S-101.   Differential  Equations. 
S-102.  Vector  Analysis. 
S-103.   Projective  Geometry. 
S-104.   Theory  of  Junctions. 
S-106.  Analytic  Geometry. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

S-lOl-c,  d.     Systematic  Psychology.   (Minor).     Mr.  Edwards. 

An  advanced  course  in  systematic  and  experimental  psychology,  in- 
tended as  a  detailed  study  of  theoretical  discussions  and  investigations 
of  special  topics.  Two  different  systems  of  psychology  will  be  studied. 
.Offered  in  two  parts  so  as  to  be  taken  as  a  half  minor  or  as  a  minor. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  psychology  and  evidence  of  ability  to  take  the 
course.  For  combinations,  see  the  instructor.  Minor:  60  hours  confer- 
ence and   discussion;   half  minor:  30  hours  conference   and   discussion. 

SOOIOIXXJY 

S-101-a,  b.  The  Social  Process.    (Minor).      Mr.   Hutchison. 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  major)  tendencies  that  are  to  be  observed  in 
the  functioning}  of  the  present  social  order  with  special  reference  to  the 
particular  ways,  if  any,  in  which  they  function  in  our  own  communities 
and  the  various  social  problems  to  which  they  give  rise.  Prerequisite, 
Fundamental  courses  in  Sociology  and  Psychology.  Minor.  The  first  half 
minor  will  be  offered  during  the  first  six  weeks.  Class  will  meet  for  a 
double  period  on  alternate  days.  Second  half  minor,  last  three  weeks, 
double  periods  daily.  Lecture,  Reports  and  special  problem  studies. 
May   be  combined  with   Social   Philosophy  101  to  constitute  a  major. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

(An  asterisk  after  a  name  indicates  that  the  student  is  not  a 
candidate  for  a  degree.  S  before  a  numeral  indicates  a  Summer 
School  course,  E  an  Extension  course). 

Abercrombie,   Stanley  Ep.rl Athens 

B.S.   Com.,  University   of  Georgia,    1927. 

English    S-106-b,    MeWhorter;    Education    S-106,    Hutchinson. 

Abercrombie,   Vonnic    Hiram 

A.B.    in    Educ.    University    of   Georgia,   1925. 

Education    S-102-c,    Edwards;    Education    S-101-a,    Hutchinson. 

Adams,    Ethel    Alice    Griffin 

B.S..   Piedmont  College,   1911. 
Bngllali  S-106,  MeWhorter. 

Aderhold,  Omer  Clyde Jefferson 

B.S.   Agr.,  University    of   Georgia,    1923. 
Agricultural   Education    8-201.   Rice  and   Reitz. 

Akin,   John   Clayton Lavonia 

B.Ph.,    Emory   University,   1925. 

Education  S-108,   Pusey ;   Education  S-106,  Hutchinson. 

Alleyn,  J.  A.* Atlanta 

History   E-102-a,    Payne. 

Allison,  Donald  Glenn Chamblee 

B.S.  Agr..  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 

Arts,   1924. 
Agricultural  Education   S-201,   Rice  and   Reitz. 

Anderson,   Grace Summit 

A.B.    in    EdUC,    University    of   Georgia,   1927. 
Psychology   101,   Edwards. 

Anderson,  John  Lee Athens 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1924. 
Marketing    102,   Firor. 

Arnall,  Ellis  Gibbs Newnan 

A.B..    University    of  Georgia,    1928. 
English  105,   Sanford. 

Asay,  Guinevere  Estelle Chicago 

Ph.B..   University  of  Chicago,  1927. 

History   103-b,  Coulter:  History  102-a,   Payne. 

Ash,  Wesley  Leonidas Dahlonega 

Ph.B.,   A.B.,    North    Georgia   Agricultural   College,   1905,    1910. 
English  S-106,  MeWhorter. 

Bailey,  Glenn  Owen Turin 

B.S.   Com.,   Mercer  University,   1924. 
Education   S-104-ab,  Pusey. 

Baldridge,  G.  Bruce Atlanta 

M.A.,   Columbia   University,   1922. 
History   E-102-a,   Payne. 

Bell,  Mary  Elizabeth Athens 

B.S.H.E.,  University  of  Georgia. 
Home    Economics    112,    Newton. 

Bernal,  Nell Omaha 

A.B.,  Bessie  Tift  College,  1927. 
Education    S-108,    Pusey. 

Berry,  John   Martin Athens 

A.B..  Bethany  College,  1928. 

English    S-106,   MeWhorter:    English    107,   Park;    History    101,   Payne. 
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Blackwell,  Ernest  Griffeth Athens 

B.S.  Agr.,   University  of  Georgia,  1925. 
Agricultural  Economics  S.,  Fain. 

Bolden,    Virginia   Wade    Atlanta 

A.B.,    Piedmont   College,   1915;    A.M.,    Oglethorpe   University,    1927. 
History   E-102-a,   Payne. 

Bond,   Roy  Jackson Danielsville 

A.B.  in  Educ.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 
Education   S-104-ab,   Pusey. 

Boyd,  James  Emory Athens 

A.B.,   University  of  Georgia,   1927;  A.M.,   Duke   University,   1928. 
Mathematics    107,    Cumming ;    Mathematics    108,    Barrow. 

Braselton,    Henry   Herman Braselton 

B.S.,   University   of   Georgia,   1928. 

Economics  100,  Harper;  Mathematics  107,  Cumming. 

Brown,  Charles  Reid College  Park 

A.B.,    Lincoln    Memorial,   1916. 

Education  S-106,  Hutchinson ;  Philosophy  S-10l-a,  Hutchinson. 

Brown,  Claud  Vinson * Baxley 

A.B.  in  Educ,  University  of  Georgia,  1924. 

Education    S-108,    Pusey;    Mathematics    S-103,    Stephens;    Education    104, 
Pusey. 

Brown,   Louise McDonough 

A.B.,   Shorter  College,  1922. 
Education  108,   Pusey. 

Burkhart,  Walter  Clinton Athens 

D.V.M.,  >Ohio   State  University. 
Zoology  S-101,  Boyd. 

Bush,  Powell  Daniel Barnesville 

B.S.,  A.M.,  University  of  Georgia,  1920,  1921. 

Education   S-102-a,   Edwards;    Psychology   101,   Edwards. 

Cain,  Andrew  W. Dahlonega 

M.A.,   University   of  the   Philippines,    1913. 
American   History    E-103-a,    Coulter. 

Caldwell,  Ira  S'ylvester Wrens 

A.B.,  B.S.,  Erskine,  1899,  1900. 

Education   S-106,   Hutchinson ;  Philosophy   S-101-a,  Hutchinson. 

Callahan,   John  Keisaker,   Jr. Wrens 

A.B.,    Hiawassee   College,   1908. 

Agricultural  Education  S-201,  Rice  and  Reitz. 

Cameron,   Anne  Elizabeth    Atlanta 

A.B.  in  Educ,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 

History    S-102-b,   S-104-a,   Payne;    History  102-a,  Coulter;   History  102-a, 
Payne;   Mathematics  103,  Stephens. 

Camp,    James    Casper    Young    Harris 

A.B.S.S.,  University   of  Georgia,  1927. 
History    S-102-b,    S-104-a,  Payne. 

Campbell,    J.    Philander    Athens 

B.S.   Agr.,  University   of   Georgia,  1915. 
Marketing  102,  Firor. 

Candler,   John   Slaughter*    Atlanta 

Candidate  for  A.B.,   University  of  Georgia,  1929. 
Mathematics   107,   Cumming. 

Carlton,    Franc    Burch    Atlanta 

A.B.,    Cox    College,   1908. 

English   S-106,  McWhorter;   Education  E-108,   Pusey. 

Carswell,    James    Hamilton    Quitman 

A.B.,   Mercer  University.    1911. 

Education    S-104-ab,    Pusey;    History    101,    102-a,    Payne;    Education    108, 
Pusey. 
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Carswell,    Will   Alice    Augusta 

A.B.,  Bessie  Tift  <  ollege.  1927. 
Education  S-106,  Hutchinson. 

Chambers,    Ardy   Homer    East    Point 

B.S.   Agr..   University   of  Georgia,   IMS. 

Cotton   Industry    101,  C'hilds ;   Horticulture   101,  McHattou. 

Chambers,    Moss    Eugene    Statham 

A.B..   Piedmont    College,  1927. 

History  S-102-b,  S-104-a,  Payne;  History  101,  Payne. 

Chandler,   Sidney  Grisby Lavonia 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1923. 
Agricultural  Education  S-201,  Rice  and   Reitz. 

Cheney,   Howard   Walton Atlanta 

B.8.B.B.,  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  1919;  A.M.,  Oglethorpe  University, 

1927. 
History  E-102-a,  Payne. 

Close,   Thomas  McElmurray Athens 

A.B..  University  of  Georgia,  1926. 

History  103,  Coulter;  Spanish  102,  Thaxton. 

Coggin,    Howard    Templeton    Covington 

A.B.,  Wofford  College,  1923;   M.S.,  Emory  University,  1927. 
Chemistry    132,    137.   Scott. 

Coggins,  Thelma Covington 

Ph.B.,   Piedmont   College,  1926. 

History   S-104-a,  Payne;   English   S-106-a,   McWhorter. 

Collins,   Thomas  J.    Atlanta 

A.B.,  University   of  Georgia,  1914;  A.M.,  Oglethorpe  University,  1927. 
History  E-102-a,  Payne. 

Cook,   Julia    Claire    Monroe 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 

Mathematics  107,  Cumming ;  English  116,  McWhorter. 

Cook,    Louie   Hampton Wagener,   S.    C. 

B.S.,  Clemson  College,  1921. 

Agricultural  Education  S-201,  Rice  and   Reithz. 

Cook,   Willie   Mae Monroe 

A.B.J.,  M.A.,  University  of  Georgia,  1927,  1928. 
Psychology  101,  Edwards. 

Cooley,  McWhorter  Stephen Maysville 

B.S.  Com.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 
Economics  100,  Harper;  Commerce  113,  Heckman. 

Cooper,   Journey    Preston    Maysville 

B.Ph.,  Emory  University,  1924. 

History  S-102-b,  S-104-a,  Payne;  Education  108,  Pusey. 

Corbett,  Virgil   Payne Madison 

B.S.  Agr.,  Clemson  College,  1915. 
Agricultural  Education  S-201,  Rice  and   Reitz. 

Corry,  Annie  Irrovia Jerome,  Ariz. 

A.B.,  Maryville  College,  1920. 
English  S-106-a,  McWhorter. 

Cown,  Rose  Lorraine Logansville 

B.S.,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  1928. 
English  S-106,  McWhorter. 

Cox,  Lemuel  Emon Epworth 

B.S.  Agr.,   University  of  Georgia,  1924. 
Agricultural   Education   S-201,    Rice    and    Reitz. 

Creech,    Rachel*    Camilla 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women. 
History  S-102-b,  Payne. 
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Crittendon,    Wiley    M.    Shellman 

B.Ph.,  Piedmont  College,  1927. 

English  S-107,  Park;  History  S-102-b,  Payne. 

Crook,  Rachael Athens 

B.S.,  Alabama  Polytechnic,  1928. 
Sociology  112,  Greene. 

Davidson,  Beulah  Elizabeth Atlanta 

A.B.,  Cox  College,  1910. 

English  S-107,  Park;  History  S-102-b,  Payne;  History  E-102-a,  Payne. 

Davidson,  Fred  Irwin* Gainesville 

University  of  Georgia,  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 
American  History  E-103-a,  Coulter. 

Davis,   Alfred    Lee Rome 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1924. 

Education   S-106,   Hutchinson ;   Education   S-108,   Pusey ;   English   106,   Mc- 
Whorter. 

Denton,    John    Newman    Monroe 

A.B.,  Elon  College,  1925. 

Education  S-102,  Edwards;  Education  S-108,  Pusey. 

Dermard,  Dudley  Sanford College  Park 

A.B.,  Mercer  University,  1912;  M.A.,  Oglethorpe  University,  1928. 
History  E-102-a,  Payne. 

Downs,   Katie  Lee Athens 

B.S.,  Peabody  College,  1928. 
Education  108,  Pusey. 

Drake,   Anna   Bell    Philomath 

B.S.H.E.,  University  of  Georgia,  1922. 

Home  Economics  S-112,  Newton ;  Experimental  Cookery  111,  Callaway  and 
Harris. 

Drake,    Daisy    Philomath 

A.B.  in  Educ,  Georgia  State  Teachers  College,  1924. 

Philosophy    S-101,   Hutchinson ;   Education  S-106,  Hutchinson ;   Education 
108,  Pusey. 

Drewry,  Kathleen  Merry Athens 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1927. 
Botany  106,  Reade. 

Driskell,   Dorothy Sparta 

A.B..   University  of  Georgia,  1926. 

English  S-106-a,  McWhorter;  English  S-107,  Park. 

Dudley,    Irene  Townsend Tampa,   Fla. 

A.B.,  University   of  Georgia,  1928. 

History  102-a,  101,  Payne;  English  107,  Park;  Education  103,  Woofter. 

Dumas,    Marie    Athens 

A.B.  in   Educ,  University   of  Georgia,   1927. 
English   S-106,    McWhorter;   English    107,   Park. 

Dunn,  Hettie Tunnel   Hill 

A.B.,    LaGrange  College,  1927. 
History    S-102-b,    S-104-a,   Payne. 

Dunn,  Jewell Tunnel  Hill 

A.B.,    LaGrange    College,   1926. 

Latin  S-101,  Hooper;   Philosophy  S-101-a,   Hutchinson. 

Durham,  Sara  Elizabeth Woodville 

A.B.,  Bessie  Tift  College,  1927. 

English   S-106-a,  McWhorter;  History   S-102-b,  Payne. 

Dyer,  N.  V. Cornelia 

A.B.,  Mercer  University,  1924. 
American    History   E-103-a,   Coulter. 

Eberhardt,   Rubye  Woodruff Winder 

A.B.  in  Educ,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 
English    S-106,  McWhorter. 
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Elrod,  Julius  Mitchell Tignall 

U.S.   Apr..   University   of  Georgia,   1920. 
Agricultural    Kducation   S.f    Fain. 

Elrod,  Luther  Frary Jefferson 

A.B..    University   of  Georgia,   1908. 
Kducation   108,   Pusey. 

Fanning,  John   Choice Thomson 

A.B..    University   of   Georgia,   1926. 

English    S-KMJ-u,    McWhorter:    History    S-104-a,   Payne. 

Fargason,   Dorothy    Atlanta 

A.B.  in   Kduc.   T'nivcrsir y  <if  Georgia.  1MB. 

History   8-104-a,   Payne;    English  107,   Park;   English    116,  McWhorter. 

Fetzer,   George   William Marlow 

A.B..  Lenoir  College.  1924:  Candidate  for  B.L..  University  of  Georgia.  1929. 
History   101,   Payne:    Philosophy   101,  Hutchinson. 

Firor,  George  Henry Madison 

B.S.  Agr..   University  of  Georgia,  1915. 
Horticulture    103,    McHatton. 

Firor,   John  William Athens 

B.S.  Agr..  University  of  Georgia,  1905. 
Cotton    Industry    101,    Chllds. 

Fletcher,  Richard  Van* Jackson 

Candidate   for   B.S.,  University   of  Georgia,   1929. 
Zoology  S-101,   Boyd. 

Forbes,  Frances Athens 

B.S.P.Ed.,    University   of    Georgia,    1928. 
Home    Economics   114,    Newton. 

Forrest,  Luke  Astelle Athens 

B.S.  Agr.,  University   of  Georgia,  1925. 
Chemistry  131,  Scott. 

Fowler,   Winifred   Amanda Athens 

A.B..  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 
English  S-106,  McWhorter. 

Freeman,  Lorimer  Bassett LaGrange 

B.S.   Com.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 
Commerce.  100,   Harper;   History    103,  Coulter. 

Freeman,  L.  O. College  Park 

A.B.,   Emory  University,   1895. 
History  E-102-a,   Payne. 

Frost,    Mack    Carter Jefferson 

A.B.  In  Educ,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 
Education   S-104-ab,  Pusey. 

Gaines,   Kathleen Gainesville 

A.B..    Brenau   College.   1924. 

English  S-106-a,  McWhorter;   English  S-107,  Park. 

Garrard,   James   Aubrey    __ Washington 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia.  1928. 

Agricultural    Education   103,  Wheeler;  Soil  Types  104,  Crabb  ;   Farm  Crops 
101-b,   Tabor. 

Gaulding,  Sam  Lee Athens 

A.B.   in  Educ,  University  of  Georgia,  1926. 

Educational    Psychology    8-102,   Edwards:    Education   8-108,    Pusey. 

Gay,  Owen  Edward Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.S.  Agr..  University  of  Georgia.  1925. 
Agricultural   Education   8-201,   Rice  and    Reitz. 

Gibbs,    James   A.    

Education    8-108,   Pusey. 

Gignilliat,   Arthur  Mathewson Gainesville 

A.B.,    University    of   Georgia.    1928. 
American    History   E-103-a,    Coulter. 
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Gilchrist,    Bessie    Belle    Augusta 

A.B.,   University   of  Georgia,   1927. 
English  S-106-a,  McWhorter. 

Gower,  Grady  James Grayson 

A.B.,   Mercer  University,   1926. 
Educations  S-104-ab,  Pusey. 

Grant,    Furman    , Roberta 

B.S.   Agr.,   Clemson  College,  1917. 
Agricultural  Education  S-201,  Rice  and   Reitz. 

Gratigny,    Jerome   Albert    Athens 

A.B..  University   of  Florida,   1928. 

English  107,  Park;  English  116,  McWhorter;  History   101,  Payne. 

Gray,   Thomas   S.    Athens 

B.S.  Com.,   University   of  Georgia,  1927. 

History  103,  103-a,  Coulter;  English  106,  McWhorter. 

Green,    Frank    Marion    Gainesville 

B.S.  Com.,  University  of  Georgia. 
American  History   E-103-a,  Coulter. 

Green,  Rembert  Autrell* Elberton 

Candidate  for  A.B.  in  Educ,  University  of  Georgia,  1929. 
English  107,  Park ;  History,  Payne. 

Greene,  Ruth  Abernathy Athens 

B.S.,    Peabody  College,  1928. 
Education   103,  Woofter. 

Hagen,   N.    Pat*    Atlanta 

A.M.,   Oglethorpe  University,   1926. 
History  E-102-a,  Payne. 

Haley,  Cornelia Elberton 

A.B.,   LaGrange  College,   1925. 

History  S-104-a,  Payne;  Education  S-108,  Pusey. 

Haley,    Georgia    Elberton 

A.B.,    LaGrange  College,   1920. 

English   S-106-a,  McWhorter;   History  S-104-a,  Payne. 

Hamilton,   Carrie   Lucille Clarkston 

A.B.,  Brenau  College*,  1922. 

English  S-106-ab,   McWhorter;  Education   103,  Woofter. 

Haralson,   Juanita   Pat Gainesville 

A.B.,   B.M.,   Brenau   College,   1924,   1925. 

Education  S-106,  Hutchinson ;   Education  S-108,  Pusey ;   American  History 
E-103-a,   Coulter. 

Hardin,    David   Harry    Athens 

B.S..  University  of  Georgia,  1927. 

History  101,   Payne;    Mathematics    107,  Cumming. 

Hardman,    Helen    Commerce 

A.B.,  Shorter   College,  1927. 
English  107,  Park. 

Hardy,  Benjamin  Hill,  Jr Barnesville 

A.B.J.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 
English  107,   Park. 

Harman,  Luther   Marion Carrollton 

B.S.   Agr.,   University  of   Georgia.   1922. 
Agricultural   Education   S-201,   Rice  and   Reitz. 

Harrell,  M.  M. Florence,  S.  C. 

A.B..  Wofford  College,   1922. 
Education    S-104-ab,   Pusey. 

Harrell,   Sara   Margaret - Stewart 

A.B..  Wesleyan  College,  1922. 

Education   S-106,  Hutchinson ;   Education   S-108,   Pusey. 
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Hart,  Mary* Athens 

Candidate   for   A.B.,    University   of  Georgia,    1929. 
Sociology    112,   Greene. 

Harvey,  Lois Avera 

A.B.,  Georgia   State  College  for  Women,   1925. 
History   8-104-a,   Payne;   English   S-106-a,  McWhorter. 

Head,   Elizabeth   McMahan Athens 

A.B.J.,   University   of  Georgia,   1927. 

English  N-106,  McWhorter;  English  107,  Park;  English  105,  Sanford ;  Phil- 
osophy   101,   Hutchinson. 

Henderson,  Oecar  Alex Waleska 

A.B.,  Mercer  University,   1925. 

History   8-102-b,  Payne;  English  S-107,  Park. 

Henslee,    Grace    Villa    Rica 

A.B.,   Bessie  Tift  College,   1924. 

Education    8-108,   Pusey ;    English   8-107,   Park;    Education    103,    Woofter; 
English   107,   Park. 

Henson,   Wesley    Turnell    Smyrna 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,   1905;  A.M.,  Oglethorpe  University,  1927. 
History   E-102-a,   Payne. 

Hicks,    Kate   Eloise    Athens 

A.B.,   Georgia  State  Teachers  College,  1928. 
Educations  S-104-ab,  Pusey ;  Education  108,  Pusey. 

Hill,    Susie    Pearl    Gainesville 

A.B.,   Brenau   College,  1924. 

History  S-102-b,  S-104-a,  Payne;  American   History  E-103-a,   Coulter. 

Hodgson,  Edith  Frances Athens 

A.B.   in   Educ,   University   of  Georgia,  1927. 
Education   103,  Woofter. 

Hogan,  John  Walker Lincolnton 

A.B.,   Mercer  University,   1913. 

Education  E-108,  Pusey;  Education  8-108,  Pusey. 

Hogan,    P.    H.    Atlanta 

B.S.,  Meridian  College,  1921. 
History  E-102-a,   Payne. 

Hopkins,  Mary  Edith College  Park 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1921. 

History  S-102-b,  Payne;   Philosophy   S-101-a,  Hutchinson. 

Howard,   Marion  Langhorne* Augusta 

Candidate  for  B.S..   University   of   Georgia,   1929. 
Mathematics   101,    Stephens;    Mathematics   106,  Barrow. 

Huckabee,    Ralph    Ashburn 

B.Ph.,    Emory    University,   1918. 

Education   S-106,  Hutchinson ;   Education   8-108,  Pusey. 

Ingram,  Irvine  Sullivan* Waverly  Hall 

Education   8-108,   Pusey. 
Jackson,  Emmett  Harris Granite   Hill 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 

Agricultural    Education    103,    Wheeler;    Fertilizers    102,    103,    Crabb ;    Farm 
Crops  101-b,   Tabor. 

Jackson,    Margaret Scranton,   Pa. 

A.B.,  Elmira   College,  1924. 
History   S-102-b,  S-104-a,   Payne. 

Jackson,    William    Anderson    Atlanta 

B.S.C.E.,   University   of  Georgia,   1903;   A.M.,   Oglethorpe  University,  1927. 
History    E-102-a,   Payne. 

Jarrard,  Clarence  Clinton Dahlonega 

A.B.,   North   Georgia   Agricultural   College,    1926. 
Education  S-104-ab,  Pusey. 
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Jelks,  Charlotte Pompano,  Fla. 

A.B.,   Florida  State  College  for  Women,  1924. 
Education  S-102-a,  Edwards. 

Jelks,  Ruth Pompano,  Fla. 

A.B.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  1926. 
Education  S-102-c,  Edwards. 

Jenkins,  Ruth  Parker Athens 

A.B.,   Bessie  Tift   College,   1911. 

English  S-106,  McWhorter;   History   101,  Payne. 

Johnson,  Anna  Kate Augusta 

A.B.  in  Educ,  University  of  Georgia,  1927. 
English  S-106-b,  McWhorter;  English  S-107,  Park. 

Johnson,  Annie  Jo Abbeville 

A.B.,   LaGrange  College,  1925. 
History   S-102-b,   S-104-a,   Payne. 

Johnson,   Columbus  A.    Barwick 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1922. 
Zoology   S-101,  Boyd. 

Jones,    Janie    Register 

A.B.  in  Educ,  University  of  Georgia,  1926. 

Education  S-108,  Pusey ;   Philosophy  S-101,   Hutchinson. 

Jones,   Mamie  Josephine*    Elberton 

B.L.I. ,  Emerson  College,  1927. 
English  107,   Park. 

Jordan,   Esalee .Royston 

A.B.,  Bessie  Tift  College,  1923. 

Education  S-108,  Pusey ;  Education  S-102-c,  Edwards. 

Jordan,  Marie  Antionette Milledgeville 

B.S.,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  1928. 
History   S-104-a,   Payne. 

Keener,   Rufus  La  Fayette Athens 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1921. 
Horticulture   103,   McHatton. 

Kellogg,  Chas.  Edward Athens 

A.B.,  Doane  College,  1912;  B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1920. 
Botany  111,  Reade. 

Kimbrough,    Mattie Greensboro 

B.S.,  Shorter  College,  1920. 
Philosophy  101,  Hutchinson. 

Kinney,    Benjamin    Clarke    Amity 

A.B.   in  Educ,  Georgia  State  Teachers  College,  1927. 
English  107,  Park;   Philosophy  101,  Hutchinson. 

Lacy,  Howell  Edison Athena 

B.S.  Agr.  Eng.,   Virginia  Polytechnic   Institute,  1928. 
Agricultural  Engineering  100,  101,  Lyle. 

LaFleur,   Maude   Fiske Gainesville 

A.B.,  Brenau   College,  1927 
American    History    E-103-a,    Coulter. 

Lampkin,  Lois  Cobb Athens 

A.B.  in  Educ,  University  of  Georgia.  1928. 

English  S-107,  Park;    History   S-102-b,  Payne:   English   107,   Park;   Home 
Economics  161,  Park  and  Shaw;  History  101,  Payne. 

Lancaster,   Ottis  Glenn Warrenton 

A.B.  in  Educ.  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 
Education   S-104-ab,  Pusey. 

Lang,   Gaines   Barrett Calhoun 

A.B..  University  of  Georgia,  1927. 
Mathematics  108,  Barrow. 
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Langford,  Garnett  Taylor Royston 

B.S.   Com.,   University   of  Georgia,  1925. 
American    History    E-103-a,  Coulter. 

Langley,   Archie Athens 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1926. 
Mathematics    107,    Cumming. 

Lanier,  Rosabel Millen 

A.B.,  Bessie  Tift  College,  1927. 
English    S-106,  McWhorter. 

Lee,    Frank    Peterson    Register 

A.B.,    Taylor  University,   1920. 

Education   S-108,   Pusey  ;   History   S-104-a,  Payne. 

Lesser,  Herman  Joseph Rome 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 

Chemistry    132,    139,   Scott;    Physics   105,  Hendren. 

Lester,  Amy  Lou Rome 

B.S.H.E.,  University   of   Georgia,   1927. 

Home  Economics    111,   113,  Callaway    and    Proctor;   Home   Economics    162, 
Shaw;  English   116,  McWhorter. 

Little,    Frances Sparta 

A.B.,   University  of  Georgia,  1926. 

English   S-106-a,    McWhorter;    Latin    S-101,  Hooper. 

Little,  Robert  C. Atlanta 

A.B.— 1896. 

History   E-102-a,   Payne. 

Littlejohn,   Boyd   B. Pacolet,  S.   C. 

A.B..   Wofford   College,   1922. 

English   S-106-a,   McWhorter;    History    S-102-b,    Payne. 

Lockwood,  Joseph  Edward  __ Atlanta 

B.S..   Georgia   State  Teachers   College,  1921 ;   M.A.,   Oglethorpe  University, 

1927. 
History  E-102-a,   Payne. 

Loudermilk,   Thomas   Grady Decatur 

A.B.,   Piedmont  College,  1926. 

History    S-102-b,    S-104-a,   Payne;   Education    E-108,   Pusey. 

Lunsford,    Sadie    Preston 

A.B.,   Bessie  Tift  College,   1923. 

Education   S-102-c,  Edwards;    Education   S-104-a,   Pusey. 

Marchman,  Robert  Lee Marianna 

A.B.   in   Educ,    Alabama   Polytechnic   Institute,   1923. 
History    S-102-b,   S-104-a,   Payne. 

Martin,  William  Parks Gainesville 

A.B.,   Mercer   University,   1898. 
American    History    E-103-a,    Coulter. 

Massey,  Annie  Virginia Athens 

A.B.,    Georgia   State   Teachers   College,   1926. 
Philosophy   101,  Hutchinson. 

Mathews,  Sara  Vincent Athens 

A.B.J.,    University   of   Georgia,   1927. 
English   116,  McWhorter. 

Maxwell,  Frank  L. LaFayette 

A.B.,   Wofford   College,  1918. 
American    History  E-103-a,  CoulteT. 

Maxwell,   James   Q. — Toomesboro 

A.B.,    Emory    University,   1925. 

History    S-102-b.    Payne;    English    S-107,    Park. 

Meeks,    Alice  Ludlow    

A.B.,    lit.    Holyoke  College,   1925. 
English  S-106-b,  McWhorter. 
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Meriwether,  Nita  Kendrick Clarkston 

A.B.,    Union    Female    College,   1898. 
History    S-102-b,    S-104-a,   Payne. 

Mershon,   James  Austin Gainesville 

A.B.,  Emory  University,  1900. 
Education   S-104-ab,  Pusey. 

Middleton,  Robert  Meriwether Athens 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1925. 
Marketing:  103,  Firor. 

Minor,  Ella   Sue Athens 

A.B.   in  Educ,  University   of   Georgia,   1926. 

Agricultural    Education    S-201,    Rice   and    Reitz ;    Mathematics    107,    Gum- 
ming. 

Minor,    William    Arthur    Athens 

B.S.  Agr.,   University  of  Georgia,  1924. 
Mathematics    107,   Cumming. 

Mobley,  Mayor  Dennis Athens 

B.S.    Agr.,    University    of    Georgia,   1923. 

Agricultural    Education    103,    Wheeler;    Animal    Husbandry,    Rice;    Agri- 
cultural Engineering,  104,   Lyle. 

Montgomery,  Horace Uniontown,  Pa. 

A.B.,  Ohio   Northern  University,  1927. 
History  S-102-b,  S-104-a,  Payne. 

Morcock,  John  Cooper Athens 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1925. 
Horticulture  102,   103,   McHatton, 

Morgan,   Irma   Christine    Clyo 

A.B..  Georgia   State  State  College  for  Women,  1924. 
English  S-106,  McWhorter. 

Morgan,   Martha Cave   Spring 

A.B.,   Shorter  College,  1925. 
History   S-102-b,   S-8  and  9,   Payne. 

Morris,  J.  Alton Hartwell 

A.B.,  Mercer  University  1927. 

Education  S-106,  Hutchinson ;   Education   S-102,   Edwards. 

Morris,   Walter    Lee* Atlanta 

A.B.  in  Educ,  Oglethorpe  University. 
Education   S-104-ab,   Pusey. 

Muse,    Jessie*    Atlanta 

Harvard  University,  1898:    Columbia  University,  1900,  1910,  1911;  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1905,  1919. 
Education   E-108,    Pusey. 

McCarty,    Olivia Dalton 

A.B.,   Wesleyan  College,   1928. 
Home  Economics  112,  Newton. 

McCollum,  Wm.  Bruce Wrens 

A.B.,   Tusculunn    College,   1924. 

Education    S-106,    Hutchinson ;    Education    S-108,    Pusey. 

McKav,  Haden  Mavo  __ Athens 

B.S.  Agr.,  A.  &  M.  College  of  Mississippi,  1914. 
Horticulture   103,  McHatton. 

McKee,  Martin  Windsor Ellenwood 

B.S.  Agr.,   University  of  Georgia.   1925. 
Agricultural    Education   S-201,    Rice  and   Reitz. 

McLean,   John  Ernest Central,    S.    C. 

B.S.,  Alabama   Polytechnic  Institute,  1924. 

Agricultural  Education  102,  Wheeler;  Agricultural  Education  103,  Wheel- 
er ;   Farm  Economics   102,  Firor. 

MoMahan,  Ruby  Louise Athens 

A.B.   in  Educ,   University  of  Georgia,  1926. 

English  105,   Sanford;   History   S-102-b,  S-104-a,   Payne. 
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McRoberts,   Maxwell   William Athens 

A.B.,    Rollins   College,    1926. 
English   107,   Park. 

McWhirter,    Callie    Athens 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,   1927. 
English    N-106,    McWhorter. 

McWhorter,  Earl  Barron  __ Athens 

B.S.  A*T.,    University  of  Georgia,  1928. 
Agricultural   Engineering,   102,  103,   Lyle. 

McWhorter,  Mary  Lucile Woodville 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Cox  College,  1913. 

Mathematics   S-103,   Stephens;    Education   S-108,    Pusey. 

Newman,  Nelle  Lyle McDonough 

A.B.,   Wesleyan  College,  1920. 

Education   S-106,    Hutchinson ;    Education   S-108,   Pusey. 

Newton,  Virginia  Louise Athens 

A.B.,   Agnes  Scott  College,   1919. 
English   S-106,  McWhorter. 

Nicholson,    Eleanor    Havana,    Fla. 

A.B.,   Florida   State  Woman's  College,  1923. 
English    S-108-a,    McWhorter;    English    S-107,    Park. 

Norman,    Lucile Washington 

A.B.   in  Educ,  University   of  Georgia,   1928. 
History   E-102-a,   Payne. 

Norton,  Charles  Thomas Bluffton 

Ph.B.,    Emory   University,   1903. 

Education    S-106,    Hutchinson;    Education    S-108,    Pusey. 

Odom,  Virginia Pawlet  Mills,  S.  C. 

A.B..   Coker   College,   1928. 

English   107.   Park;   English    105,   Sanford ;    English   116,  McWhorter;    His- 
tory 101,  Payne. 

O'Rear,   Charles  Wallace Commerce 

B.S..    Piedmont   College,   1919. 

Mathematics    S-103,    Stephens ;    Education    S-108,    Pusey. 

Owen,   James   Erastus Madison. 

B.S.,  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,   1926. 
History  S-102-b,   S-104-a,  Payne. 

Owens,    Hubert    Bond    Athens 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1926. 
Zoology  101,  Boyd. 

Oxford,   Julia   Mae Concord 

A.B.,   Bessie   Tift   College,    1923. 

Educational  Psychology    S-102-c,  Edwards;    English    S-106-b,   McWhorter. 

Panter,    Robert   Harmon Ellijay 

A.B.,   Mercer  University,   1917. 
Education  S-104-ab,   Pusey. 

Park,   Pauline Frankfort,   Ky. 

B.S.,    University   of    Kentucky,   1925. 
Psychology  101,   Edwards. 

Paysinger,  Janie  Dell Newbury,   S.    C. 

A.B.,    Newbury   College,   1923. 
Education  S-108,  Pusey. 

Peacock,  Clayton  Wesley* Fayettesville 

Education    S-104-ab,    Pusey. 

Pensall,   John  Thomas,  Jr. _Cordele 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 
Zoology  101,   Boyd. 

Pool,    Lila    Auburn 

A.B..  Bessie  Tift  College,  1925. 

English   S-106-a,   McWhorter;   English   S-107,   Park. 
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Poole,  Jesse  Elgin Atlanta 

A.B.,   University  of  South  Carolina;  A.M.,   Oglethorpe   University. 
History    E-102-a,    Payne. 

Pound,   Ida Athens 

A.B.   in  Educ,  University  of  Georgia,  1922. 

History   S-102-b,  S-104-a,  Payne;   History   102-a,  Payne. 

Powers,   Henry   Waller Cochran 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1925. 
Agricultural  Education  S-201,   Rice  and   Reitz. 

Pullen,  Jewell  Blake Cadwell 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1926. 
Education    S-108,   Pusey. 

Pnrsell,    Ethel    Lavonia 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1923. 
History  E-102-a,  Payne. 

Pylant,  Lee  Staples Roopville 

B.S.,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  1925. 
Education   S-106,  Hutchinson ;   Education   S-108,  Pusey. 

Ramsay,  Cecil  Shaefer Greenville,  S.  C. 

A.B.,  Brenau  College,  1911. 

Education  S-106,  Hutchinson;  Education   S-108,  Pusey. 

Reed,  Clarence  Moses Washington 

B.S.   Agr.,   University   of   Georgia,  1924. 
Agricultural    Education    S-201,   Rice   and   Reitz. 

Rhodes,  Ellen  P. Athens 

A.B.S.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 

History   101,  101-a,   Payne;   English   107,  Park;   Philosophy   101,  Hutchin- 
son. 

Richter,    George   Hugo    Savannah 

A.B.,  University  of   Georgia,   1928. 
Botany   ill,   Reade ;  French,   Holland. 

Rickard,  Geneva Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

A.B.,  Florida  State  College,  1924. 

Education   S-106,    Hutchinson ;    Education   S-102-c,   Edwards. 

Ringsmith,  Paul  Andrew* Wakefield,   Mich. 

History   E-102-a,   Payne. 

Ritchie,  Edith  Adams Athens 

B.S..    Piedmont   College.  1905. 
English  S-106,  McWhorter. 

Roberts,   William   Otis Valdosta 

A.B.,  University   of  Georgia,  1904. 
Education   S-104-ab,  Pusey. 

Rodgers,   Annie   Bell    Hampton 

A.B.,    LaGrange    College,   1917. 
English  S-106-ab,  McWhorter. 

Rogers,   Mary  Lucile Baxley 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  College.  1923. 
History   S-104-a,   S-102-b,  Payne. 

Royston,   Charles  Asberry Royston 

B.S.   Com.,  University  of  Georgia,   1922. 
American    History    S-103-a,   Coulter. 

Russ,   Pearle  Frances Arcadia,   Fla. 

A.B.,   Florida  State  College,  1926. 
English  S-106-a,  McWhorter. 

Sanders,    Harold    McRae    Screven 

B.S..  Clemson  College,  1922. 

Agricultural   Education    S-201,    Rice    and    Reitz. 

Sanders,    Julia    Commerce 

B.S.H.E.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 

Home  Economics   146,  148,   Creswell ;   Home   Economics  111,    Callaway. 
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Sanders,  Ottis  McDaniel Harrogate,  Tenn. 

A.B..    Lincoln    Memorial   College,    1927. 

History    S-102-b.   S-104-a.    Payne;    History    101.   102-a,    Payne;   History    103. 
103-a,  Coulter:    English   116.  McWhorter. 

Sapp,  Mary  Eunice Brunswick 

A.B.,    Wesleyan   College. 

Education    S-106.    Hutchinson:    Education   S-102-c,    Edwards. 

Savage,  Harry  Clifton,  Jr. Atlanta 

B.S.,    Citadel.   1917:    A.M..   Oglethorpe  University,  1926. 
History    E-102-a,   Payne. 

Scott,    Corinne    Marietta 

A.B.  in   Educ.  University  of  Georgia,  1927. 
Education  S-108,   Pusey  :   History   S-102-b,  Payne. 

Secrest,  Edgar  Lee Athens 

A.B..    Duke    University,   1911. 

Education    103,   Woof ter :    Philosophy    101,   Hutchinson. 

STiaw,    Katherine    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

M.A..    University    of    Cincinnati:    University    of    Kentucky,    1927. 
Psychology   101,   Edwards. 

Shivers,    Carolyn    Asenath*    Augusta 

Candidate   for   A.B.   in.  Educ. :   University   of   Georgia,    1929. 
Mathematics    101,    Stephens;    Mathematics   106,    Barrow. 

Shuler,  Alexander  Harvey*    Haycsville,  N.   C. 

A.B.,    Oglethorpe  University,    1928. 

Education    S-104-ab,    Pusey :    American    History    E-103-a,    Coulter. 

Simpson,    Addison    Wingfield,   Jr.    Washington 

B.S.   Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 
Botany   111,    Reade. 

Sims.   Fred   Puckett Blythe 

W.B..  Wofford  College.  1927. 
Education  S-104-ab,  Pusey. 

Singleton,  Robert  Claud* Alpharetta 

Candidate  for  A.B.   in    Educ.  University   of  Georgia,   1929. 
Philosophy   101,   Hutchinson ;   Sociology    112,  Greene. 

Smalley,  Robert  Harris Lincolnton 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia.  1925. 
Agricultural  Education   S-201,   Rice  and   Reitz. 

Smith,  Annie  Lee Oxford 

A.B..  Shorter  College,  1916. 
History    E-102-a,   Payne. 

Smith,   Lucille Columbus 

A.B.,   Georgia   State   College   for   Women.   1924. 
History  S-102-b,  Payne;  English  S-107,  Park. 

Smith,  Vesta  Josephine Demorest 

A.B.,   Piedmont  College.  1917. 
English   S-106-ab,   McWhorter. 

Sojourner,  Jasper  Brabham Denmark,  S.  C. 

A.B.,  Vanderbilt  University,   1921. 
History  E-102-a,  Payne. 

Sosby,    Joseph    Franklin    Danielsville 

B.Ph.,    Piedmont   College,   1925. 

History    8-102-b,    S-104-a,    Payne;    Education    108,    Pusey. 

Southwell,    Byron   Lester    Tifton 

B.S.  Agr..  University  of  Georgia,   1923. 
Animal  Husbandry  S-102,   Rice*. 

Sparks,    Stella    Athens 

B.S.H.E..  University  of  Georgia,  1921. 

English  105,  Sanford  ;   Experimental  Cookery   111,  Harris  and  Callaway. 
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Sproull,    John    Frank    Lindale 

B.S.   Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 

Cotton  Industry   101,  Childs;   Horticulture   101,   McHatton ;    Agronomy  103, 
Crabb. 

Stephens,  Harriet* Brunswick 

Candidate  for  A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1929. 
History  101,  102-a,  Payne;  English  116,  McWhorter. 

Stevenson,    Clarence   Edward*    Hogansville 

A.B.,   Oglethorpe  University,   1925. 
Education    S-104-ab,    Pusey. 

Stith,   Clara  Maybelle Vidalia 

A.B.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 

English   S-106-b,  McWhorter;   English   S-107,   Park. 

Stokely,  Louise  Carlton Atlanta 

A.B.,  Cox  College,  1907. 
English  S-106,  McWhorter. 

Stone,  Eugenia  Wootten Newnan 

A.B.,    Bessie   Tift   College,    1916. 
Latin   S-101,   Hooper;    History   S-104-a,   Payne. 

Stovall,    Grace    Gainesville 

A.B.,  Brenau  College,  1924. 
American  History  E-103-a,  Coulter. 

Strange,   Rachel   Jefferies Athens 

B.S.,  College  of  Industrial  Arts,   1916. 

Psychology   101,  Edwards ;    Educational  Psychology    102,    Briggs ;    Educa- 
tion 103,  Woofter;   Home  Economics  161,   Shaw. 

Sutton,   Edward   L.*    Clarkston 

History  E-102-a,  Payne. 

Swain,  Isma Lyons 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  College,  1922. 

Education  S-102,  Edwards;  History  S-104-a,  Payne. 

Tabor,  Paul Athens 

M.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1915. 
Mathematics  107,  Cumming. 

Tait,   Mrs.   Ernestine   G. Athens 

A.B.,  Toledo  University,  1918. 

English  107,  Park;   English  116,  McWhorter;   History  101,   Payne. 

Talmadge,   Harry  Erwin Athens 

A.B.,  University   of  Georgia,  1928. 
Zoology  S-101,  Boyd. 

Tate,    Sarah    Pairmount 

A.B.,  Agnes   Scott  College*,  1925. 

English  S-107,  Park;   History  S-102-b,  Payne. 

Tate,  William Athens 

M.A.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 
English  107,   Park. 

Tebeau,   Edmund   Earl    Guyton 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 

Chemistry  132,  139,  Scott;  Physics  105,  Hendren. 

Tedder,    Pearle    Dawson 

A.B.,  Bessie  Tift  College,  1920. 
History  S-104-a,  Payne. 

Terrell,  Annie  Lou College  Park 

B.S.H.E.,   University  of  Georgia,   1926. 
Home  Economics  S-112,  Newton. 

Tharp,  Orie  Neal Ha 

A.B.,  University   of  Georgia,   1927. 
Education   108,   Pusey. 
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Thomas,   John   Vintson Milligan,  Tenn. 

A.B.,   A.M..   Milligan   College,    1801.    1900. 

Education    8-102,   Edwards;   Education   S-106,   Hutchinson. 

Thomas,  L.  Alexander Atlanta 

B.S..    Citadel.    1915;    A.M.,    Oglethorpe   University,    1928. 
History    E-102-a,    Payne. 

Thompson,   Friar   Mathews Griffin 

B.S.  Agr..  University   of   Georgia,  1928. 
Botany  109,  Reade. 

Thompson,    Mary  Elizabeth    

A.B..    Shorter  College,   1926. 

English   S106-a,   McWnorter;  Mathematics   S-103,    Stephens. 

Tolar,  S.  B. Athens 

A.B.  in   Educ,   University   of  Georgia,  1925. 
Zoology    8-101,    Boyd;    Mathematics   101,   Stephens. 

Towson,  Frances  Holmes Tifton 

A.B.,  Wesleyan  College,  1916. 

English    8-107,  Park;    Education  8-108,  Pusey. 

Towson,   Lambuth   Reilly Tifton 

B.S..    Emory    University,   1915. 

Education   S-108,    Pusey ;    Mathematics    S-103,    Stephens. 

Treanor,  Helen Athens 

A.B.    in   Educ.,  University   of   Georgia,    1926. 
English    S-106,   McWhorter;    English    107,    Park. 

Treanor,  Honoria  Sapelo Athena 

A.B.S.S.,  University  of  Georgia.   1927. 

English   S-106,   McWhorter;    History    103,  Coulter. 

Treanor,    Kenneth    Athens 

B.S.   Agr.,   University   of   Georgia,   1924. 
Mathematics   107,  dimming. 

Turk,   Clovis Sale   City 

B.S.    Apr.,    University   of    Georgia,    1925. 
Agricultural  Education    8-201,    Rice    and    Reitz. 

Vance,  Carolyn* Athens 

B.L.I. .    Emerson    College,   1919. 

English    S-107,  Park;   English    105,   Sanford. 

Vaughn,   Temperance Martinez 

A.B..   Cox   College,   1906. 

English    S-107,  Park;    History   S-102-b,    Payne;    History   E-102-a,    Payne. 

Vuylsteker,  Emile  Augustus Gainesville 

Ph.D.,   University    of   Ghent,   1906. 
American    History    E-103-a,   Coulter. 

Wagner,   Anita    Swainsboro 

B.S.,   Wesleyan   College,  1921. 

Education   S-106,  Hutchinson;  Education  S-102-c,  Edwards. 

Ward,   George   Walter    Lumpkin 

B.S.    Com.,   University    of   Georgia,   1928. 
American    History   E-103-a,    Coulter. 

Weeks,  James  Colton Winterville 

A.B.   in    Educ.  University  of  Georgia.   1927. 
Education    S-102-c,   Edwards;    Education   S-108,   Pusey. 

Wehunt,    Minnie     Winterville 

A.B.  in  Educ,  University  of  Georgia,  1927. 
History  8-104-a,  Payne. 

Welch,   Basil  Theodore Royston 

A.B.,    Piedmont   College,   1928. 
Education    108,    Pusey. 

Westbrook,    Edison    Collins    Athens 

B.S.  Agr.,   University  of  Georgia.  1914. 
Agronomy  101,  Childs. 
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Whatley,   Ruth  Flanigan    Atlanta 

B.S.H.E.,  University  of  Georgia,  1924. 

Home   Economics  112,   Newton ;   Home   Economics  113,  Proctor. 

Whelctiel,   Sibyl   Aiken Gainesville 

A.B.,   Brenau   College,  1922. 

Education  S-106,  Hutchinson  ;   Education  S-108,  Pusey ;  American  History 
E-103-a,   Coulter. 

White,   Etta   May   Pearson 

A.B.,  Bessie  Tift  College,  1925. 
Education  S-104-ab,  Pusey. 

White,   Theron Danielsville 

A.B.,  Davidson  College,  1917. 

Education  S-106,  Hutchinson :   Education  S-108,  Pusey. 

Whitehead,    Katiesue    Atlanta 

B.S..  University  of  Georgia,  1928. 
Zoology  101,  Boyd;   Chemistry  131,  Scott. 

Wilder,  Cecil  Norton Athens 

M.S.,  University  of  Georgia,  1918. 
Chemistry  131,    Scott. 

Wilson,    James    Hunter    Winterville 

B.S.  Agr.,  University  of  Georgia,  1925. 
Agricultural  Education    S-201,   Rice   and    Reitz. 

Winters,    Annie    Byers    Gainesville 

A.B.,  Brenau  College,  1927. 
American  History   E-103-a,  Coulter. 

Worsham,   Martha Atlanta 

A.B..  Bessie   Tift   College,   1906. 
English  S-106,  McWhorter. 

Wrighton,  William  Hazer Commerce 

A.B.,   D.D.,   Central  University.   1923,   1926. 

History  S-102-b,  S-104-a,   Payne;  English   107,  Park. 

Young,  Edgar  Clayte Elberton 

B.S.  Agr.,  Clemson  College,  1916. 

Agricultural   Education    S-201,    Rice    and    Reitz. 

Yow,  Mrs.  Hubert Athens 

A.B.,  Bessie  Tift  College,  1907. 

English  S-107,  Park :  Education   S-102-c,  Edwards. 
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Candidates  for  M.A.    61 

Candidates  for  M.S.  Agr. 27 

Candidates    for    M.S.H.E.    8 

Candidates   for   M.S.    10 

Candidates    for    M.S.C.    3 

Not  candidates  for  a  degree 9 


Total 118  118 

Summer    Session : 

Candidates  for  M.A. 131 

Candidates   for  M.S.  Agr. 23 

Candidates   for    M.S.H.E.    2 

Candidates   for   M.S.    10 

Not  candidates  for  a  degTee 11 


Total 177  177 

Extension   Courses: 

Candidates  for  M.A. 36 

Candidates  for   M.S.    8 

Candidates  for  M.S.C. 4 

Not  candidates  for  a  degree 4 


Total 52  52 

Total 347 

Counted    twice    48 

Individuals 299 

Candidates   for    Degrees : 

M.A.:    Regular  Session 61 

Summer  Session 131 

Extension    36 


Total 228  228 

M.S.  Agr.:    Regular    Session    27 

Summer  Session 23 


Total 50  50 

M.S.H.E.:  Regular   Session 8 

Summer  Session 2 


Total 10  10 

M.S.:    Regular   Session    10 

Summer  S'ession 10 

Extension 8 


Total 28  28 

M.S.C:    Regular    Session    3 

Extension    4 


Total 7 

Not  candidates  for  a  degree 24 

Total 347 

Counted   twice 48 

Individuals 299 
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Calendar,  1929-1930 


Jink  24.   MONDAY 
A  i  OUST  3: 

A  i  OUST    24: 

September  11: 

September  11-14: 
Septmeber    16-18: 
September  18: 
Si  ptembeb  30: 
November  1: 


November   28: 

I)i  <  ember    21: 


1929 

Opening  of  the  Summer  School. 

Close  of  the  six  weeks'  session  of  the  Summer 
School. 

Close  of  the  nine  weeks'  session  of  the  Sum- 
mer   School. 

Freshman  Registration. 

Freshman  Week. 

Registration  of  students  other  than  Freshmen. 

Opening  of  the  First  Term. 

Last  day  of  Registration  for  Graduate  Students. 

Last  day  on  which  a  programme  for  a  Mas- 
ter's Degree  may  be  handed  to  the  Dean  of 
the    Graduate    School. 

Thanksgiving    Day. 

Close  of  the  First  Term. 

1930 


January  2: 
January  19: 

February  21: 


February  22: 
March   22: 

March  25: 
May  20: 
May  21: 

May  21: 

May  28: 

June  9: 
June  12: 
June  11-14: 
June  15,  Sunday: 

June  16,  Monday: 

June    17,    Tuesday: 

June   18,   Wednesda: 

Jink    23: 
Ai  (.ist  2: 
August   23: 

Si  rii  Mm  B    17: 


Registration  for  the  Second  Term. 

Birthday  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Exercises  in  commemoration  of  the  129th  An- 
niversary  of  the  Demosthenian  Society  and 
the  110th  Anniversary  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
Society. 

Washington's    Birthday. 

Close  of  the   Second  Term. 

Registration    for   the    Third    Term. 

Last  date  for  submission  of  Prize     Essays. 

Resident  students  register  for  next  college 
session. 

Last  day  on  which  reports  of  written  exami- 
nations on  minor  courses  may  be  made  to 
the   Dean  of  the   Graduate   School. 

Last  day  on  which  reports  of  written  exami- 
nations on  major  courses  may  be  made  to 
the   Dean   of  the   Graduate   School. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

Annual  Session  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Examinations  for  entrance. 

11:00    A.M.,    Baccalaureate   sermon. 

10:30  A.M.,  Exercises  of  the  undergraduates 
representing  the  branches  of  the  University. 

10:30  A.M.,  Business  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Societ  y. 

Commencement  Day.  Close  of  the  129th  annual 
session. 

Opening   of  Summer   School. 

Close   of   six    weeks'   session. 

Close   of  nine   weeks'    session. 

Opening  of  130th  annual   session. 


Historical  Sketch 


In  February,  1784,  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  were  set  aside 
by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  for  "the  endowment  of  a  college  or 
seminary  of  learning."  In  January,  1785,  "An  Act  for  the  more 
full  and  complete  establishment  of  a  public  seat  of  learning  in  this 
state"  was  approved.  This  Act  is  known  as  the  Charter  of  the' 
University  of  Georgia. 

Abraham  Baldwin,  the  author  of  the  charter,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  in  178  6,  and  directed  the 
disposal  of  the  lands,  so  as  to  bring  about  an  income  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 

In  oune,  1801,  Jackson  County  was  chosen  for  the  location  of 
the  University,  which  was  open  for  students  in  August. 

The  tablet  on  the  building,  now  known  as  "Old  College,"  states, 
"The  site  of  this  building  was  chosen  on  the  V  day  of  July,  in  the/ 
XXVI  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
George  Walton,  Abraham  Baldwin,  John  Milledge,  J"ohn  Twiggs,  and 
Hugh  Lawson,  a  committee  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  institution  the  adjacent  land  was  on  that  day  given 
by  John  Milledge."  The  town  which  began  to  grow  up  around 
this  site  was  named  Athens. 

In  November,  1803,  President  Meigs  reported  that  three  dwelling 
houses,  three  stores,  and  a  number  of  other  valuable  buildings  had 
been  erected.  There  were  between  3  0  and  45  students  enrolled. 
The  college  "was  organized  as  other  literary  institutions  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  Europe  into  four  classes"  and  was  called  Franklin 
College. 

In  18  22  the  University  toad  two  large  dormitories  and  recitation 
halls,  chapel,  and  several  other  buildings  on  the  campus;  it  had 
a  President,  two  professors,  and  three  tutors  as  its  faculty;  while 
its  student  body  consisted  of  41  Freshmen,  42  Sophomores,  17 
Juniors,  and  20  Seniors,  and  its  income  amounted  to  $12,000  a 
year. 

Until  after  the  War  Between  the  States,  Franklin  College  re- 
mained the  only  department  of  the  University.  Most  of  the  men 
Who  afterwards  added  to  the  distinction  and  glory  of  the  state  in 
peace  and  war,  received  their  training  at  this  college.  It  had  in- 
deed been  a  fond  mother  of  her  great  men,  though  the  General 
Assembly  failed  to  continue  the  liberal  policy  begun  so  wisely  with 
the  founding  of  the  state. 

In  1872,  the  funds  arising  from  the  Morrill  Fund  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Land-grant  colleges  were  transferred  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  University,  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts  was  established*  as  a  co-ordinate  department  of  the  University. 
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In  August,  1867,  the  Lumpkin  Law  School  at  Athens  (incor- 
porated in  1859)  was  merged  into  and  became  the  Law  School  of 
the  University. 

In  1872,  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  at  Dahlonega 
became  a  department  through  a  contract  made  by  the  local  Trustees, 
and  in  1873,  by  arrangement  with  the  local  Trustees  of  the  Geor- 
gia Medical  College  (founded  in  1829)  at  Augusta,  this  institution 
became  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University. 

By  the  Constitution  of  Georgia  (adopted  in  1877),  the  appro- 
priation of  public  funds  for  education  other  than  "the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education"  was  permitted  to  the  University 
only.  The  following  institutions  have  been  established  by  legis- 
lative enactments  as  departments  or  branches  of  the  University  and 
placed  under  control  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  (each  being  main- 
tained in  whole  or  in  part  by  annual  appropriations  from  the  State 
Treasury):  The  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  established 
in  1885;  The  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Girls,  at 
Milledgeville,  (now  the  Georgia  State  College  for  Women),  estab- 
lished in  1889;  The  Georgia  Industrial  College  for  Colored  Youths, 
near  Savannah,  established  in  1890;  The  State  Normal  School  at 
Athens,  (now  the  Georgia  State  Teachers'  College)  established  in 
1895;  The  South  Georgia  Normal  School  at  Valdosta,  (now  the 
Georgia  State  Woman's  College),  established  in  1906;  The  Bowdon 
State  Normal  College  at  Bowdon,  established  in  1919;  The  South 
Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Tifton,  established 
in  1924. 

Something  of  the  growth  of  the  University  at  Athens  may  be 
seen  from  the  number  of  departments  which  have  been  established 
there  in  recent  years:  The  School  of  Pharmacy,  established  in  1903. 
The  Summer  School,  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1897,  and  put  on  a  permanent  foundation  by  an  appropriation  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1904;  The  School  of  Forestry,  established 
in  1906  through  the  generous  aid  of  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody; 
The  Scnool  of  Education,  established  in  1908;  The  School  of  Com- 
merce, established  in  1912;  The  School  of  Journalism,  established 
in  1915;  The  Division  of  University  Extension,  established  in  1924; 
The  Department  of  Music,  established  in  1928. 

In  the  summer  of  1906,  the  Legislature  differentiated  the  Georgia 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  directed  the  Governor  to  appoint 
Trustees  charged  with  its  management.  At  the  same  session  of 
the  Legislature  an  industrial  and  agricultural  school  was  established 
in  each  of  the  congressional  districts  of  the  State  as  a  branch  of 
this  college  and  under  the  general  supervision  of  its  board  of  trus- 
tees.    These  are  located  at  Statesboro,  Tifton,  Americus,  Carrollton, 
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Monroe,  Barnesville,  Powder  Springs,  Madison,  Clarkesville,  and 
Granite  Hil.  The  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  during  its  session 
in  1924  converted  the  district  school  of  Statesboro  into  the  Georgia 
Normal  School  and  the  district  school  at  Tifton  into  the  South 
Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  In  1927  The  Middle 
Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Junior  College,  Cochran;  the 
South  Georgia  Junior  State  College,  Douglas;  the  State  Agricul- 
tural and  Normal  College,  Amerieus;  were  made  branches  of  the 
University  System. 

In  1918,  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  women  were 
admitted  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  and 
to  the  Peabody  School  of  Education;  since  then  they  have  been 
admitted  to  all  departments  of  the  University  at  Athens. 

During  the  administrations  of  Chancellor  Hill  and  Chancellor 
Barrow  the  lands  of  the  University  were  increased  to  over  a 
thousand  acres  to  provide  for  the  Agricultural  College.  The  orig- 
inal plan  of  supervising  and  organizing  the  high  schools  was  re- 
newed and  there  are  now  393  affiliated  four  year  high  schools 
graduating  11,303  pupils  a  year. 

The  General  Assembly  of  19  20  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  required  the  legislature  to  make  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  University  and  high  schools.  The  amend- 
ment was  ratified  in  November,  1920. 


Support 


The  University  is  supported  partly  by  taxation  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  partly  by  the  income  from  federal  grants,  and  partly  by 
income  from  private  gifts. 

The  federal  government  has  made  four  grants  for  the  support 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts:  the  original 
land  grant  of  186  2,  the  grant  of  1887  for  the  support  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  supplementary  grants  of  1890  and  1907. 

In  1895,  the  State  appropriated  $22,000  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  Science  Hall.  Since  that  time  it  has  appropriated 
money  for  five  other  buildings,  adding  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  institution.  For  maintenance  the  State  pays  the  sum  of 
$245,000  annually,  and  has  added  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  for  the  Summer  School.  In  addition,  the  sum  of  $165,200 
is  appropriated  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  with  $61,000  for  State  Extension  Work,  and  $2,250 
for  Farmers'  Institutes;  also  the  sum  of  $185,000  per  annum  t(o 
meet  the  Federal  appropriation  to  Georgia  under  the  terms  and  pro- 
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visions  of  the  act   of  Congress,   approved   May    8,    1914,    known   as 
the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

The  most  considerable  gifts  that  have  come  to  the  University  are: 

The  original  donation  of  3  5,000  acres  of  public  land  by  the  State. 

The  donation  of  6  60  acres  of  land  to  the  University  by  Governor 
John  Milledge,  on  which  a  part  of  the  city  of  Athens  now  stands. 

The  Moore  College  building,  costing  $25,000,  the  gift  of  the  city 
of  Athens. 

The  Charles  F.  McCay  fund,  available  about  1970,  estimated  to 
amount  ultimately   to  about   one   million   dollars. 

The  Charles  McDonald  Brown  fund  of  $50,000,  the  gift  of  Gov- 
ernor Joseph  E.  Brown,  for  aid  of  male  students.  This  fund  now 
amounts  to  $278,844.45. 

The  William  Terrell  fund  of  $20,000  for  the  support  of  a  chair 
of  Agricultural   Chemistry. 

The  George  R.  Gilmer  fund  of  $15,000  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, income  from  which  now  goes  to  the  Georgia  State  Teachers' 
College. 

The  Library  building,  costing  $50,000,  the  gift  of  George  Foster 
Peabody,  of  New  York. 

The  Alumni  fund,  amounting  to  nearly  $60,000.  This  fund  was 
secured  through  a  canvass  made  from  1898  to  1901,  and  with  the 
money  the  basement  story  of  Memorial   Hall  was  erected. 

In  1921,  another  canvass  was  made  among  the  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  University,  and  more  than  one  million  dollars  in  subscriptions 
was  secured. 

A  fund  of  approximately  $30,000,  contributed  by  friends  of  the 
University  (1906)  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  enlarging  the  cam- 
pus, and  an  equal  amount  contributed  subsequently. 

The  Alumni  Library  Endowment  Fund,  made  up  of  gifts  by  vari- 
ous alumni  and  friends  of  the  institution,  now  amounting  to  $8,- 
850. 

The  Denmark  Fund  of.  $4,000,  given  by  the  late  Brantley  A. 
Denmark  in  memory  of  his  son,  William  Starke  Denmark,  now 
amounts  to   $10,130. 

A  gift  of  $25,000  from  the  city  of  Athens  (1908)  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  greater  campus. 

A  gift  of  $40,000  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  for  the  erection  of  a 
building,  to  be  known  as  the  "George  Peabody  Hall,"  for  the  School 
of  Education. 

A  gift  of  $12,500  from  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  for  the  perma- 
nent endowment  of  a  Fellowship,  now  amounting  to  $12,650. 
This  fund  is  open  to  women. 

A  gift  of  $500  by  Dr.  M.  M.  Hull   ('91 )   for  the  establishment  of 
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the  A.  L.  Hull  Memorial  Fund,  for  aiding  students.     This  fund  now 
amounts  to  $599.79. 

A  gift  of  $600  by  Mr.  Preston  S.  Arkwright  ('99)  for  the  same 
purpose  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the  Charles 
McDonald  Brown  Fund,  now  amounting  to  $955.20. 

A  gift  of  $1,000  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Bert  Michael  (1912)  for 
the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  in  the  Junior  class.  This  fund  is 
open  to  women. 

A  gift  of  $500  by  Messrs.  Eugene  Dodd  ('93)  and  Harry  Dodd 
('97)  for  the  same  purpose  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
of  the  Charles  McDonald  Brown  Fund,  now  amounting  to  $824.77. 

A  gift  of  $5,200  by  Justice  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  ('75)  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  Scholarship  Fund,  for 
the  same  purpose  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the 
Charles  McDonald  Brown  Fund,  now  amounting  to  $8,476.73. 

A  gift  by  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Brand  of  an  annual  scholarship  of 
$150  during  his  life,  with  provision  for  its  perpetuity,  now  amount- 
ing to  $1,154.81. 

A  gift  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Lipscomb  of  a  fund  in  honor  of  his  father, 
who  was  professor  in  the  University  from  18  69  until  his  death  in 
1873,  now  amounting  to  $1,768.64. 

A  gift  by  Mrs.  Bernice  F.  Bullard  of  $10,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the  Charles  Mc- 
Donald Brown  Fund,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late  Bernice 
F.  Bullard,  now  amounting  to  $14,015.53.  This  fund  is  open  to 
women. 

A  fund  of  approximately  $30,000  arising  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Brantley  A.  Denmark  and  known  as  the  Brantley  A.  and 
Thomas  N.  Denmark  Memorial  Fund,  this  income  being  used  for 
general  maintenance. 

A  bequest  of  $2,000  by  the  late  Professor  E.  T.  Moon,  establishing 
a  loan  fund  for  the  aid  of  worthy  students,  now  amounting  to 
$2,341.27. 

A  fund  of  $5,600  contributed  by  the  Georgia  Bankers'  Association 
as  a  loan  fund  for  the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  This  fund  is 
open  to  women.  An  additional  fund  of  $1,000  per  annum  is  being 
contributed  by  the  Georgia  Bankers'  Association  to  be  lent  to 
members,  of  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  who  may  attend  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Ten  loan  funds  of  $150  each  for  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, given  by  the  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Co. 

A  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  of  twenty-five  Freshmen  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  by  the  Rotary  Educational  Foundation. 

Thomas  J.  and  Rebecca  J1.  Treadwell  Memorial.     The  amount  of 
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this  fund  cannot  as  yet  be  stated.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing poor  and  deserving  boys,  the  scholarship  not  to  exceed  $200  a 
year. 

The  A.  F.  Churchill  Memorial  Fund,  a  gift  of  $15,000,  made  by 
Mrs.  Lois  Churchill  and  Miss  Lottie  Churchill  in  memory  of  the  late 
Captain  A.  F.  Churchill,  of  Savannah,  for  the  aid  of  worthy  stu- 
dents.    This  fund  now  amounts  to  $19,073.72.     It  is  open  to  women. 

A  gift  of  $600  each  year  for  twenty  years,  given  by  the  family  of 
the  late  Captain  Henry  W.  Brown  who  lost  his  life  during  the  World 
War.  The  sums  are  cumulative  and  the  interest  is  to  be  lent  to 
worthy  students.      This  fund   now  amounts  to   $9,177.79. 

The  Horace  B.  Russell  Fund  of  $1,500,  given  by  the  late  Judge 
Horace  B.  Russell,  of  New  York.  The  interest  provides  for  prizes 
in  Psychology  and  Ethics. 

An  annual  gift  of  $500  by  Mrs.  Craig  Barrow,  of  Savannah,  for 
a  series  of  general  lectures  at  the  University. 

An  annual  gift  of  $100  by  the  Elijah  Clarke  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  a  loan  fund  for  girls. 

The  William  Wilson  Findley  Fund  of  $1,000,  given  to  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  by  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  the  in- 
terest thereon  to  be  lent  to  students  residing  along  the  lines  of 
that  Railway  system. 

The  Students'  Loan  Fund,  amounting  to  $800.50. 

A  gift  of  $2,000  from  the  family  of  Captain  Joseph  Brown  Con- 
nally,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Great  War.  The  interest  is  used-  to 
provide  a  scholarship  of  $100  per  annum  for  proficiency  in  Georgia 
History. 

A  gift  of  $5,000  by  Mrs.  Nettie  Elsas  Phillips,  establishing  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  Benjamin  Z.  Phillips,  the  Benjamin  Z. 
Phillips  Law  Scholarship  Fund.  Loans  from  the  income  of  this 
fund  will  be  made  to  a  member  of  the  second  year  law  class 
selected  by  the  Law  Faculty.  This  fund  is  open  to  women.  It  now 
amounts   to    $6,816.77. 

A  bequest  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Terrell  Dawson,  of  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida,  amounting  to  about  $130,000,  with  which  to  es- 
tablish the  Edgar  Gilmer  Dawson  Fund  in  honor  of  his  father  who 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  the  class  of  1849.  The  interest 
arising  from  this  fund  is  used  by  the  Georgia  State  College  of 
Agriculture.      Present  value  of  fund  is  about   $140,000. 

A  bequest  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Mitchell,  of  Columbus, 
amounting  to  about  $125,000.  The  interest  arising  from  this 
fund  is  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  University  of  Georgia,  the 
Georgia  State  Teachers'  College,  the  Georgia  State  College  for  Wom- 
en,  and   the   Georgia   School   of   Technology,   and    is   to   be   lent   to 
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worthy  young  students  seeking  an  education  in  these  institutions. 
Present  value  of  fund  is  about  $160,000. 

A  bequest  by  the  late  Mrs.  James  H.  Hunt,  of  Gainesville,  for 
establishing  the  James  H.  Hunt  Loan  Fund.  It  is  thought  this 
bequest  will  amount  to  about  $200,000  when  the  estate  is  finally 
administered. 

A  bequest  by  the  late  E.  T.  Comer,  of  Savannah,  of  forty-one 
per  cent  of  one-third  of  the  residue  of  the  estate  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  life  estate  of  his  widow.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will 
amount  to  a  half-million  dollars.     It  is  to  establish  a  loan  fund. 

A  bequest  by  Miss  Mary  Franklin,  of  Athens,  amounting  to  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

A  gift  by  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Richmond,  of  Savannah,  of  $25,000, 
with  which  to  establish  the  Henry  L.  Richmond  Endowment  for  a 
fellowship   for   Research  in  tHiemistry. 

A  gift  of  $10,000  by  Mrs.  Berryman  T.  Thompson  and  Mrs. 
Garland  M.  Jones,  of  Newnan,  Ga.,  to  establish  the  Berryman  T. 
Thompson  fund  for  the  benefit  of  Boys  and  Girls  of  Coweta 
County. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Permanent  Peace  is  contributing 
liberally  for  the  support  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  and 
International    Relations. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  income  from  loan  funds  is  used  for 
the  aid  of  male  students  only. 

Government 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  August  23,  18  89,  the 
government  of  the  University  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Board  consists  of  one  member  from  each  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State,  four  from  the  State  at  large,  and 
three  from  the  city  of  Athens,  four  additional  members,  elected  by 
the  Alumni  Society  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  19  25,  and  the  following  ex-officio  mem- 
bers: the  Governor  of  Georgia,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  the 
President  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Industrial  College  for  Col- 
ored Youths,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Georgia 
State  Teachers'  College,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Medical  College,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Georgia  State  Woman's  College,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  Bowdon  State  Normal  College,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
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Trustees  of  the  South  Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
and   the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Under  a  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  Hon.  George  Foster 
Peabody,  of  New  York,  is  a  life  trustee. 

The  immediate  control  and  management  of  each  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University  situated  elsewhere  than  in  Athens  is  en- 
trusted (subject  to  general  control  by  the  University  Trustees)  to  a 
Local  Board  or  Commission,  of  which  the  number  of  members, 
mode  of  appointment,  and  term  of  office  vary. 

The  University  Trustees  meet  in  stated  session  on  the  Thursday 
preceding  the  Commencement  Sunday,  and  at  other  times  at  their 
pleasure. 

The  present  organization   of   the   board   is  as   follows: 
HIS  EXCELLENCY   GOVERNOR   LAMARTINE   G.   HARDMAN,   At- 
lanta, Ex-officio. 
GEORGE  E.   MADDOX,  Rome, 

From   State  at  Large 
SANDERS   McDANIEL,   Atlanta, 

From   State  at  Large 
WILLIAM  D.  ANDERSON,  Macon, 

From   State  at  Large 
JAMES  B.  NEVIN,  Atlanta, 

From   State  at  Large 
ALEXANDER  A.  LAWRENCE,   Savannahj 

1st  Congressional  District 
fcAO  J.  IIQiaMAYjgRr,  Albany, 

2nd   Congrocoional   District 
COUNCIL,  Aumrltiua, 
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3yd   Congressional   Diotrict 
E.  T.  MOON,  LaGrange, 

4th   Congressional   District 
CLARK  HOWELL,  JR.,  Atlanta, 

5th   Congressional   District 
LLOYD  CLEVELAND,  Griffin, 

6th  Congressional  District 
JOSEPH  M.  BROWN,  Marietta, 

7th   Congressional   District 
MARCUS  P.   McWHORTER,  Athens, 

8th    Congressional    District 
EGBERT  R.  BARRETT,  Gainesville, 

' 9th    Congressional    District 

WILLIAM  H.  FLEMING,  Augusta, 

10th   Congressional   District 


Term   expires   Aug.    13,  1931 

Term   expires   Aug.    13,  1933 

Term  expires  Aug.    13,  193  5 

Term    expires   Aug.    13,  1929 
tiah, 

Term   expires  Aug.   13,  1929 

Term   expires  Aug.    13,  1929 

Term   expires   Aug.    13.  1929 

Term   expires   Aug.    13,  1935 

Term   expires   Aug.    13,  1935 

Term   expires   Aug.    13,  193  3 

Term   expires   Aug.    13,  1933 

Term   expires   Aug.    13.  1935 

Term   expires  Aug.    13,  1931 

Term  expires  Aug.    13,  1931. 
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JOHN  W.  BENNETT,  Waycross, 

11th   Congressional  District             Term  expires  Aug.    13,    1931. 
WM.  W.   LARSEN,  D^Mtnr  W*S i<*  I  **£  To^  J)  C    —    ^ ^  *>    *-*— p-^ 

12th   Congressional  District  Term   expires  Aug.    13,    1935. 

HUGH  J.  ROWE,  Athens, 

Resident  Trustee  Term  expires  Aug.    13,    1931. 

HOWELL   C.    ERWIN,    Athens, 

Resident  Trustee  Term  expires  Aug.  13,  1931. 

THOMAS   F.   GREEN,   Athens, 

Resident  Trustee  Term   expires  Aug.    13,   1933. 

GEORGE  FOSTER  PEABODY,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Life  Trustee.,' 
By  Special  Act   of  the   General   Assembly. 

SAMUEL  H.   SIBLEY,   Marietta, 

Alumni  Trustee  Term  expires  June,   1934. 

HARRY  HODGSON,  Athens, 

Alumni  Trustee  Term  expires  June,   193  2. 

FRANK  D.  FOLEY,  Columbus, 

Alumni  Trustee  Term  expires  June,   1930. 

MARION  SMITH,  Atlanta, 

Alumni  Trustee  Term  expires  June,   193  6. 

MruANfflTrE    H^RTfyMi— ^ 

Chairma4M*£-4hs-J3oard  of  Tjustees~af  Lhu  3chool  of  Technology^__  ^ 
EA-officio; — ~~~~ 

RICHARD   B.   RUSSELL,   Winder, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Georgia  State  Col- 
lege for  Women.     Ex-officio. 

A.  PRATT  ADAMS,  Savannah, 

President    of   the.  Board    of    Commissioners    of    the    Industrial 
College  for  Colored  Youths.     Ex-officio. 

ALBERT  S.  HARDY,  Gainesville,       . 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  North  Georgia  Agri- 
cultural College.      Ex-officio. 

BRICK  S.  MILLER,  Columbus, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Georgia  State  Teach- 
ers' College.     Ex-officio. 

JAMES  J1.  CONNER,  Cartersville, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture.    Ex-officio. 

ENOCH  H.  CALLAWAY,  Augusta, 

President   of  the   Board   of  Directors   of   the   Medical   College. 
Ex-officio. 

WILLIAM  E.  THOMAS,  Valdosta, 

President    of    the    Board    of    Trustees    of    the    Georgia    State 
Woman's  College.     Ex-officio. 
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PRICE    EDWARDS,    Buchanan, 

President  of   the    Board   of  Trustees  of   Bowdon   State   Normal 
College.      Ex-officio. 

ROBERT   C.    ELLIS,    Tifton, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  South  Georgia  Ag- 
ricultural and   Mechanical  College.      Ex-officio. 

M.  L.  DUGGAN,  Atlanta, 

State   Superintendent   of  Schools.      Ex-officio. 

RXCHAR'D   B.    RVCSSE*^,   ChairiHaii.     . 
^flKTMA^sN^  RE^t^  sXr^ta>vombSJPKasurer. 
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Board  of  Trustees 


Of  the  College  of  Agriculture 


From  the  Trustees  of  the  University 

LLOYD   CLEVELAND,   Griffin, 

6th  Congressional   District  Term   expires  Aug.    14,    1934. 

HENRY  T.   McINTOSH,   Albany, 

2nd  Congressional  District  Term   expires   Aug.    14,    1930. 

JOHN  W.   BENNETT,   Waycross, 

11th   Congressional  District  Term   expires   Aug.    14,    193  2. 

From  the  Experiment  Station  Board 

LAMARTINE    G.    HARDMAN,    Commerce, 

9th   Congressional  District  Term   expires   Aug.    14,    1932. 

EUGENE  TALMADGE,  Atlanta, 

Commissioner  of   Agriculture  Ex-officio. 

A.  S.  CHAMLEE,  Bartow, 

1st   Congressional   District  Term   expires   Aug.    14,    1932. 

From  the  State  at  Large 

JAMES    J.    CONNER,    Cartersville, 

7th   Congress'onal  District  Term  expires   Aug.    14,    193  0. 

LUCIUS   L.    McMULLAN,    Hartwell, 

8th   Congressional   District  Term   expires  Aug.    14,    193  2. 

FLOYD  C.  NEWTON,  Madison, 

8th  Congressional   District  Term   expires   Aug.    14,    1933. 

JOHN  A.   GASTON,  Greenville, 

4th  Congressional   District  Term   expires  Aug.    14,    1930. 

FRANK  T.  KIDD,  Hartwell, 

8th  Congressional  District  Term  expires  Aug.    14,    1934. 

M.   L.   DUGGAN,  Atlanta, 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools  Ex-officio. 

Officers   of  the  Board 

JAMES  J.   CONNER,   President. 

T.  W.  REED,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

ANDREW  M.  SOULE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Executive   Committee 

Messrs.  Hardman,  Conner,  McMullan,  Chamlee  and  Mcintosh 
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The  University  at  Athens 

I.  Franklin  College.     (The  College  of  Arts),  Chartered  1785.    Off. fir- 

ing the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  including: 

1.  General  Courses  in   the  Liberal  Arts. 

2.  Special  Courses. 

II.  The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  including  the 
following: 

(a)  In  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering: 

1.  The  General   Science   Course. 

2.  The   Civil   Engineering   Course. 

3.  The  Electrical  Engineering  Course. 

4.  The   Architectural   Engineering   Course. 

5.  The  Chemistry  Course. 

6.  The  Pre-Medical  Course. 

(b)  In  the  College  of  Agriculture: 

7.  The  Full  Agricultural  Course. 

8.  The  Forest  Engineering  Course. 

9.  The  Veterinary  Medical  Course. 

10.  The  Course  in  Home  Economics. 

11.  The  Course  in  Physical  Education. 

12.  The  Course  in  Landscape  Architecture. 

13.  The  Course  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

14.  The  Department  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

15.  The  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture. 

16.  The  Experiment  Station   (at  Experiment). 

17.  The  Farmers'  Institute  and  Extension  Service. 

III.  The  School  of  Education.      Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor   of 
Arts  in  Education. 

IV.  The  School  of  Commerce.     Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 

Science  in  Commerce. 

V.  The  Henry  AY.  Grady  School  of  Journalism.     Offering  the  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts   in  Journalism. 

VI.  The  Graduate  School.     Offering  the  following  degrees: 

1.  Master  of  Arts. 

2.  Master  of  Science. 

3.  Master   of   Science   in   Agriculture. 

4.  Master   of  Science   in   Forestry. 

5.  Master   of   Science   in   Economics. 

6.  Civil  Engineer. 

7.  Master  of  Science  in   Home   Economics. 
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VII.  The  Lumpkin  Law  School.     Offering  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws.     A   three   years'   course. 

VIII.  The  School  of  Pharmacy.      Offering   the   Degree   of   Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Pharmacy.     A  four  years'  course. 

IX.  The  University  Summer  School. 

Six  and  nine  weeks'  sessions,  embracing  work  at  the  University, 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Georgia  State  Teachers' 
College.  Elementary,  High  School,  College  Credit,  and  Grad- 
uate Courses  designed  especially  for  teachers  and  college  stu- 
dents. 

I.   ADMINISTRATIVE   OFFICERS 

CHARLES   MERCER   SNELLING,  A.M.,   Sc.D., 

Chancellor. 
STEADMAN   VINCENT    SANFORD,    A.B.,    Litt.D., 

President  of  Franklin   College. 
ANDREW  McNAIRN  SOULE,  B.S.A.,  F.R.S.A.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.  Agr., 

President  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
THOMAS  WALTER  REED,  A.M.,  LL.B., 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
ERNEST   A.    LOWE,    B.S.C., 

Executive  Secretary. 
STANLEY   GEORGE    BACKMAN, 

Dean  of  Men. 
ANNE   WALLIS   BRUMBY,   A.B.,   A.M., 

Dean   of  Women. 

MARY  E.   CRESWELL,   B.S.H.E., 

Director    of   Home   Economics. 
SARA  COBB  BAXTER, 

Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 
JULIUS   TOWNSEND   DUDLEY, 

Secretary    to    the    President    of    Franklin    College. 
ETHEL   REESE, 

Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 

and   the  Mechanic  Arts. 
WALTER    PRESTON   WARREN,    A.B.,    LL.B., 

Assistant  Registrar. 
DUCHESS  WILLIAMS, 

Secretary  to  the  Treasurer. 
HONORIA   SAPELO   TREANOR,   A.B., 

Secretary  to   the   Bureau   of  Business  Research. 
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LEO   WILLIAM   BELCHER,    B.S.C., 

Bookkeeper. 
THOMAS  STEPHEN  GRAY,  B.S.C., 

Alumni   Secretary. 

II.   THK    UNDERGRADUATE,   GRADUATE,    AND   PROFESSIONAL 

SCHOOLS 

STEADMAN  VINCENT  SANFORD,   A.B.,   Litt.D., 

Dean  of  the  University. 
ANDREW  McNAIRN  SOULE,  B.S.A.,  F.R.S.A.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  D.  Agr., 

Dean   of  the  College   of  Agriculture. 
ROSWELL   POWELL   STEPHENS,   Ph.D., 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
THOMAS   JACKSON   WOOFTER,    Ph.D.,    LL.D., 

Dean  of  the  Peabody  School  of  Education. 
HARRY  NICHOLAS   EDMUNDS,  A.B.,   LL.B., 

Dean  of  the  Lumpkin  Law  School. 
JOHN  MOORE  READE,   Ph.D., 

Director  of  the  Biological   Laboratories. 
ROBERT   PRESTON   BROOKS,   Ph.D., 
Dean  of  the   School   of   Commerce. 
ROBERT  CUMMING    WILSON,   Ph.G., 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

III.  THE   AUXILIARY  DIVISIONS 

JAMES  PHILANDER  CAMPBELL,  B.S.A., 

Director  of  Extension,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
JOSEPH   COACHMAN  WARDLAW,   A.B.,   A.M., 

Director  of  University  Extension. 
DUNCAN  BURNET, 

Librarian  of  the  University. 
NELL   MAY   REESE, 

Librarian   of   the   College   of  Agriculture. 
ANNIE    CARLTON, 

Librarian  of  Memorial  Hall. 
ARCHIBALD  TOOMBS  COLLEY.  Major,  U.   S.   A., 

Commandant  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
JOSEPH    SPENCER    STEWART,    Ped.D., 

Director   of   the    Summer    School;    Inspector   of   High    Schools. 
HAROLD   IRWIN   REYNOLDS,    A.B.,    M.D.,    F.A.C.P., 

University  Physician. 
LILLIAN  WYNN, 

Superintendent  of  the  Crawford  W.  Long  Infirmary. 
ELIZABETH   HALE, 

Nurse   at   the    Crawford   W.    Long   Infirmary. 
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Officers  of  Instruction 
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*  DAVID   CRENSHAW   BARROW,   LL.D.,   Chancellor   Emeritus. 

CHARLES   MERCER  SNELLING,   A.M.,   Sc.D., 
Chancellor. 

STEADMAN  VINCENT    SANFORD,    A.B.,    Litt.D., 
President  of  Franklin  College. 

ANDREW    McNAIRN    SOULE,    B.S.A.,    Sc.D.,    F.R.S.A.,    LL.D.    D.Agr. 

President  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 
SHIELDS    BROWNFIELD   ADAIR,    B.S.A., 

Supervisor   of  Fertilizer  Investigations. 
EMORY  DeWITT  ALEXANDER,  B.S.A.,  M.S. A., 

Farm     Crops     Specialist     and     in     charge     of     Correspondence 

Courses  Agricultural   College. 
JAMES   KENNETH   ALVIS,    B.S.A.E., 

Adjunct    Professor    of    Agricultural    Engineering 
JOHN   LEE   ANDERSON,    B.S.A., 

Field   Agent    in   Marketing. 
J.     PERRIN    ANDERSON,    A.B.,    A.M., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Education  Extension. 

THOMAS   LYNN  ASIBURY,   B.S.A., 

District   Supervisor   of   County   Agents. 
LEAH  ASCHAM,  Ph.D., 

Research  Worker  in  Nutrition  (Co-operation  Ga.  Expt.  Station). 
STANLEY    GEORGE    BACKMAN, 

Captain,     Infantry,     U.S.A.,     Assistant     Professor     of     Military 

Science  and   Tactics. 
DuPRE    BARRETT,   B.S.F., 

Field   Agent  in  Forestry. 
GERTRUDE    BARRETT,    B.A.,   M.A., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
DAVID   FRANCIS   BARROW,   Ph.D., 

Professor   of  Mathematics. 
JOSEPH   C.   BELL,  B.S.A., 

Research  Worker  in   Poultry  Husbandry. 


*  Died  Jan.   11,  1929. 
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FREDERICK   WILLIAM    BENNETT,    B.S.A., 

Associate    Professor   of  Animal   Husbandry. 
A.    LAURA    E.    BLACKSHEAR, 

Illustrator. 
WILLIS  HENRY   BOCOCK.    A.M..    Litt.D..   LL.D., 

Milledge  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
GEORGE   HUGH   BOYD,  Sc.D.. 

Professor  of  Zoology. 
HOLLAND  L.   BOYD,   A.B.,  A.M., 

Adjunct   Professor  of  Education  Extension. 
JAMES   E.    BOYD,   A.M., 

Instructor  in   Physics. 
MACK  ELMER   BRAND,   B.S.A., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Soil  Chemistry. 
♦FREDERICK  RYAN   BRANDON.   B.S.,  A.M., 

Adjunct    Professor    of   Education   Extension. 
DAVID  H.   BRIGGS,  A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of   Educational   Psychology. 
CHARLES    JOSEPH    BROCKMAN,    A.M.,    Ch.Eng., 

Associate  Professor  of   Chemistry. 
ROBERT    PRESTON    BROOKS.    Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Economics. 

WALTER    SCOTT    BROWN,    B.S.A., 

District   Supervisor  of   County  Agents. 
ANNE    WALLIS   BRUMBY,    A.B.,   A.M., 

Associate   Professor   of   Education. 
MALCOLM   HONORE  BRYAN,  A.M.. 

Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 
MRS.    NAN    COGHLAN   BRYAN,   A.M., 

Instructor    in    Journalism. 
HAROLD   F.    BURCH.    B.S.A., 

Research   Worker  in   Marketing. 
WALTER    CLINTON    BURKHART,    D.V.M.. 

Professor    of    Veterinary    Medicine. 
THOMAS   DEARBORN   BURLEIGH,    B.S.,    M.S., 

Professor   of  Forestry. 
SUSIE   BURSON,    B.S.H.E., 

Associate   Professor   of   Home   Economics. 


♦Absent  on  leave. 
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ARTHUR   STEWART    BUSSEY,    B.S.A., 

Assistant   State   Supervisor  of   Agricultural   Clubs. 

MATILDA    CALLAWAY,    B.S.H.E.,    M.S., 

Associate   Professor   of  Textiles  and   Clothing. 

JAMES   PHILANDER    CAMPBELL,   B.S.A., 
Director   of   Extension  Work. 

EPSIE    CAMPBELL,    B.S., 

State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Home  Economics. 
LEONIDAS    MYERS    CARTER,    B.S., 

Professor   of   Agricultural   Chemistry. 
CLAUDE   CHANCE,    A.B.,  A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

MARY   FERGUSON   OHANCE,   A.B.,   A.M., 

Instructor  in   Romance  Languages. 
PAUL  W.    CHAPMAN,   B.S.A., 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 
JOHN  W.  CHILDS,  1st  Lieut.,  Infantry,  B.S.E.E., 

Assistant   Professor  of  Military  Science  and   Tactics. 
ROSS   RENFROE    CHILDS,    B.,S\A.,    M.S. A., 

Professor  of  Agronomy  in  charge  of  Cotton  Industry. 
WALTER    PAGE    CLARKE,    B.S., 

Field   Agent    in   Poultry    Husbandry. 
WYATT  ARNTON  CLEGG,  B.S.A.,   M.S., 

Field  Agent  in   Agricultural  Engineering. 
THOMAS   M.    CLOSE,    A.B., 

Instructor   in  Romance    Languages. 
HOWARD    TEMPLETON    COGGINS,    A.B.,    M.S., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
ARCHIBALD    TOOMBS    COLLEY,   A.M.,    Major,    Cavalry,    U.    S.    A., 

Professor   of  Military  Science  and   Tactics. 
LURLINE    COLLIER,    B.S.H.E., 

■State  Agent  Girls'   Club  Work. 
WILLIAM    OLIN    COLLINS,    B.S.A., 

Professor   of  Agricultural    Chemistry. 
WALTER  GROVER  CORNETT,   LL.B., 

Professor   of  Law. 
ELLIS  MERTON  COULTER,  Ph.D., 

Professor    of    History. 
GEORGE    ARTHUR    CRABB,    B.S.A., 

Professor  of  Agronomy   in   charge  of   Soils. 
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EDITH    VAUGHAN    CRESWELL,    B.S.H.E., 

Associate   Professor   of    Home    Management. 
MARY    ETHEL   CRESWELL,    B.S.H.E., 

Director   of   Home   Economics. 
FORREST   CUMMING,   A.B.,   A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
GEORGE   VIVIAN   CUNNINGHAM,    B.S.A., 

State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Clubs. 
URIAH   HARROLD  DAVENPORT,   B.S., 

Professor   of  Electrical  Engineering. 

*  ELLIS  HOWARD  DIXON,  A.B.,   A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of   Physics. 
WILLIE  VIE  DOWDY,  B.S.H.E., 

Home  Improvement  Specialist. 
JOHN    ELDRIDGE    DREWRY,    A.B.,    B.J.,    A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Journalism. 
MARION  DERRELLE   DuBOSE,   A.M., 

Professor  of  German. 
HARRY  NICHOLAS  EDMUNDS,    A.B.,   LL.B., 

Professor  of  Law. 
AUSTIN  SOUTHWICK  EDWARDS,   Ph.D., 

Professor   of  Experimental   Psychology. 
LULA   EDWARDS,    B.S.H.E., 

District  Supervisor  of  Home  Demonstration  Work. 

*  EDWIN  MALLARD  EVERETT,  A.M., 

Instructor   in   English. 
JOHN  RICHARD  FAIN,  B.S.,  Sc.D., 

Professor  of  Agronomy. 
LLOYD    EDWARD   FARMER,    B.S.A., 

Field  Agent  in  Marketing. 
GEORGE  HENRY   FIROR,   B.S.A., 

Field    Agent    in    Horticulture. 
JOHN   WILLIAM   FIROR,    B.S.A., 

Professor    of    Agricultural    Economics    and    Marketing. 
FRANK    WILLIAMS    FITCH,    B.S.A., 

Field  Agent  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 
LUKE   ASTELLE  FORREST,    B.S.A., 

Research  Worker   in   Soil   Chemistry. 


Absent    on    leave. 
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GLENN  LOREN  FULLER,  B.S., 

,S<oil   Specialist  in   State   Survey. 
BENNIE    MAE    GARTRELL,    B.S.H.E., 

Research  Worker  in  Home  Management. 
JOHN  B.  GASKINS,  B.S.F., 

Forestry   Specialist. 
GEORGE  F.  GOBER,  A.M.,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Law. 
JAMES   EDWARD    GREENE,   A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Social  Work. 
ERNEST  LEE  GRIGGS,   Graduate  of  V.M.I., 

Professor   of   Civil   Engineering   and    Drawing. 
JAMES   EDWARD  HACKE,   A.B.,   A.M., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Education   Extension. 
EDITH    HANSON,    B.S.H.E., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Home  Economics,   Childs  Street  Practice 

School. 
DAVID  H.   HARDIN,  B.S., 

Instructor  in   Mathematics. 
BENJAMIN    HILL    HARDY,    A.B.J., 

Instructor  in  English. 
ROLAND   MCMILLAN   HARPER,   Ph.D., 

Research  Professor   of  Economics. 
VIRGINIA  HARRIS,   A.M.. 

Adjunct   Professor  of  Home  Economics. 
THOMAS   JEWEL   HARROLD,    B.S'.A., 

Research  Worker  in  Horticulture. 
HARLOW   WILLIAMSON    HARVEY,    B.S.A., 

Specialist    in    Landscape    Gardening. 
HAROLD   MILTON  HECKMAN,   B.S.C.,   A.M.,   C.P.A., 

Professor   of  Accounting. 
LINVILLE  LAURENTINE  HENDREN,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Physics   and  Astronomy. 
R.    GILBERT   HENRY,   A.B.,  M.S., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 
POPE  R.  HILL,   B.S.A.,  M.S., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
HUGH   LESLIE    HODGSON,   A.B., 

Professor  of  Music. 
THOMAS  SCOTT  HOLLAND,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Associate   Professor   of    Romance   Languages. 
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WILLIAM    DAVIS   HOOPER,   A.M.,    Litt.D., 
Professor  of  Latin. 

J.    ALTON   HOSCH.    B.S.C.,    LL.B., 
Associate   Professor   of   Law. 

WILLIAM   CARL   HUGGINS,   B.    S.   A., 

Adjunct    Professor   of    Soil    Chemistry. 
GEORGE    ALEXANDER    HUTCHINSON,    Ph.D., 

Professor   of  Sociology   and    Philosophy. 
MILTON  PRESTON  JARNAGIN,  B.S.A.,   Sc.D., 

Professor    of    Animal    Husbandry. 
JOHN    WILKINSON    JENKINS,    A.M., 

Professor   of   Business   Administration. 
GLENN    IRVIN    JOHNSON,    B.S.A.E., 

Field  Agent  in   Agricultural   Engineering. 
GREENE    FLOURNOY    JOHNSON,    M.B.A., 

Adjunct   Professor  of  Finance. 

JAMES   AUGUSTUS   JOHNSON,   B.S.A., 

District  Supervisor  of  County  Agents. 
ROBERT    WALLACE    JONES,    D.V.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
RUFUS  LAFAYETTE   KEENER,    B.S.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture. 
CHARLES?  EDWARD  KELLOGG,  A.B.,   B.S.A., 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

HOWELL  EDISON  LACY,  B.S.A.E., 

Research   Worker  in   Agricultural   Engineering. 
JOSEPH  I.  LAMBERT,  Capt.,  Cavalry,  U.S.A., 

Assistant    Professor   of   Military   Science   and    Tactics. 
GAINES   BARRETT  LANG,  A.B., 

Instructor    in    Mathematics. 
ARCHIE    LANGLEY,   B.S.A., 

Research  Worker  in  Marketing. 
KATHERINE   LANIER,   B.S.H.E., 

District   Supervisor   of  Home    Demonstration   Agents. 
MILDRED  LEDFORD,   B.S.,    Grad.    Pratt   Institute, 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 
HERMAN  JOSEPH  LESSER,   B,S., 

Instructor    in   Chemistry. 
OLGA    M.    LEWIS,    B.S., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Physical   Education. 
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KENNETH   EUGENE    LITTON,    B.S., 
Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep  Specialist. 

MARION  WAYNE   LOWRY,    B.S.A.,  A.M., 

Professor   of  Soil   Chemistry  and   Soil   Specialist. 

SAMUEL  PATTERSON  LYLE,  B.S.A.E.,  M.S.A.E., 
Professor  of  Agricultural   Engineering. 

BASSETT   MAGUIRE,   B.S., 
Instructor  in  Botany. 

JOHN  EBER   MANNING,   B.S.,   M.S., 

Adjunct    Professor    of    Education    Extension. 

LEO  HARTLAND  MARLATT, 

Field  Agent   in  Cheese  Production. 

SUSAN    MATHEWS,    B.S., 

Food  and  Nutrition  Specialist. 

KATHERINE  SHAW   MICHAEL,   A.M., 
Child  Psychologist. 

ROBERT    MERIWETHER    MIDDLETON,    B.S.A., 

Research     Worker     in     Marketing      (Co-operation     Ga.     Expt. 

Station). 
JULIAN  HOWELL   MILLER,    Ph.D., 

Associate   Professor   of   Botany. 
WILLIAM    ARTHUR   MINOR,    B.S.A., 

Farm  Management  Specialist. 
FRANK   ELIJAH    MITCHELL,    B.S.A., 

Supervisor   Egg   Laying   Contest. 
JAMES   BOSWELL   MITCHELL,   Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

LEILA   RITCHIE    MIZE,   B.S.H.E., 

State  Agent  Home  Demonstration  Work. 
MAYOR  DENNIS   MOBLEY,   B.S.A., 

Asst.  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Education. 
DORA    MOLLENHOFF,    B.S.H.E., 

Supervisor  Vocational  Evening   Classes. 

JULIAN   S.    MOORE,    B.S., 

Adjunct   Professor   of   Poultry   Husbandry. 

JOHN   COOPER   MORCOCK,    B.S.A., 

Field  Agent  in  Vegetable  Gardening. 

JOHN    MORRIS,    A.M., 

Professor  of  Germanic  Languages. 
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MARGARETHE    MORRIS, 

Assistant  in   Radio   Department. 
*  SYLVANUS   MORRIS,    LL.B.,    LL.D., 

Professor   of   Law. 

JENNIE    BELLE    MYERS,    B.S.H.E., 

Social  Director. 
MARTHA  McALPINE,  A.B.f 

Child  Study  Specialist. 
LUCY    McDERMED, 

Assistant  in  Radio  Department. 
ROSA   McGEE,   B.S.H.E., 

District   Supervisor  of   Home   Demonstration   Agents. 
THOMAS  HUBBARD  McHATTON,   B.S.,  Hort.M.,   Sc.D., 

Professor  of  Horticulture. 
HADEN   MAYO    McKAY,    B.S.A.,    M.S. A., 

Field  Agent  in  Horticulture. 
FRANCES'  A.   McLANAHAN,  B.S.H.E., 

Clothing  Specialist. 
WALTER   FLOY    McLENDON,   D.V.M., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
JOHN  HANSON  THOMAS  McPHERSON,   Ph.D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 
MAXWELL   McROBERTS,   A.B., 

Instructor  in  English. 
ROBERT   LIGON  McWHORTER,   A.M., 

Professor  of  English. 
ROBERT  LIGON  McWHORTER.  A.B..  LL.B., 

Professor   of   Law. 
CATHERINE  NEWTON,  B.S.H.E.,   M.S., 

Associate  Professor  of  Foods  and  Nutrition  (Co-op.  Ga.  Exper. 

Station). 
IRA   C.   NICHOLAS,    Captain,   Infantry,   U.S.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

JOHN  GANBURY  OLIVER,  B.S.A., 

•Assistant   Director   of   Extension   and   State   Agent. 
ANDREW   J.   OSTEEN,   D.V.M., 

Instructor   in  Veterinary   Medicine. 
HUBERT   BOND   OWENS,    B.S.A., 

Adjunct   Professor   of   Landscape   Architecture. 


*Died  Jan.  24,  1929. 
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WILLIAM    GLADSTONE    OWENS',    B.S.A., 
Field  Agent  in  Swine  Husbandry. 

PAULINE    PARK,    B.S., 

Associate   Professor   of   Child   Development. 

ROBERT  EMORY   PARK,   A.M.,   Litt.D., 
Professor  of  English. 

WILLIAM    OSCAR    PAYNE,    A.M., 
Professor  of  History. 

SAMUEL  CLAY  PELHAM,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Social  Science  Extension. 

JOHN   THOMAS   PERSALL, 
Instructor  in  Zoology. 

HERMAN    VICTOR    PERSELLS,    D.V.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

W.    SHARMAN   PHILLIPS,  A.B.,   B.S.,  A.M., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Education  Extension. 

MERRITT    BLOODWORTH    POUND,    A.B.,    A.M., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  History. 
FRANK  W.    POWELL,   A.B., 

Instructor  in  English. 
ERNA   PROCTOR,   B.   S., 

Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition. 
EDWIN   DAVIS   PUSEY,   A.M.,   LL.D., 

Professor     of     Educational     Administration     and      Secondary 

Education. 
LLOYD    B.    RAISTY,    M.B.A.,    C.P.A., 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Accounting   and   Commercial   Law. 
JOHN   MOORE    READE,    Ph.D., 

Professor   of   Botany  and   Director   of  Biological   Laboratories. 
THOMAS  WALTER  REED,   A.M.,   LL.B., 

Registrar. 
NELLE    MAE    REESE, 

Librarian    Agricultural    College. 
WILLIAM   WALTER    REITZ,   B.S.,   M.S., 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Education. 
CERTIE   REYNOLDS,   A.M., 

Specialist  in  Nutrition  and  Child  Development. 
WALDO  SILAS  RICE,  B.S.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
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ALBERT  G.  G.   RICHARDSON,   D.V.M., 
Professor    of    Veterinary    Medicine. 

ROBERT  JAMES   RICHARDSON,   B.S.A., 
Field   Agent  in  Poultry   Husbandry. 

STEADMAN    VINCENT    SANFORD,    A.B.,    Litt.D.. 

Professor   of   English    Language   and    Journalism. 

LESTER  EDWIN   SAWYER,  B.S.F.. 
Associate    Professor    of    Forestry. 

ALFRED    WITHERSPOON    SCOTT,    A.B..    Ph.D., 

Professor   of   Chemistry   and   Terrell   Professor   of   Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

RHEA   CLARKE  SCOTT,  B.S., 

Associate   Professor   of    Institutional    Management. 

LAFAYETTE  MILES  SHEFFER.  B.S., 

State   Supervisor   of  Agricultural   Education. 

ADDISON   WINGFIELD    SIMPSON,    B.S.A., 
Research    Worker   in    Animal    Husbandry. 

LOUIS    IRVING    SKINNER,    B.S.A., 

District   Supervisor  of  County  Agents. 
RUFFS'  H.    SNYDER,   Ph.D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
EDWARD   PORTER   SOULE, 

Manager    Radio    Station    (Co-operation    with    WSB   station). 
MARY  ELLA  LUNDAY   SOULE,  A.B.,   A.M., 

Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

ROBERT  MURRAY  SOULE,   B.S.A., 

Editor. 
HERMAN    JAMES    STEGEMAN,    Ph.B.,    A.M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 
ROSWELL   POWELL  STEPHENS,    Ph.D., 

Professor   of   Mathematics. 

JOSEPH    SPENCER    STEWART,    Ped.D., 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

CHARLES    MORTON   STRAHAN,    C.  &  M.E.,    Sc.D., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

PAUL    TABOR,    B.S.A.,    M.S., 

Professor  of  Agronomy   in   charge   of  Farm    Crops. 
WILLIAM   TATE,   A.B.,   A.M., 

Instructor   in    English. 
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EDMUND   EARL   TEBEAU,    B.S., 
Instructor  in   Chemistry. 

JAMES    RALPH    THAXTON,    A.B.,    A.M., 

Associate    Professor   of   Romance   Languages. 

FRIAR    MATTHEWS    THOMPSON,    B.S.A., 
Research   Worker   in    Horticulture. 

SAMP    BOONE    TOLAR,    A.B.  Educ, 

Instructor    in    Physics. 
KENNETH  TREANOR,   B.S.A., 

Farm  Management  Specialist. 
RICHARD  B.  TRIMBLE,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Major,  Cavalry,  U.S.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
KENNARD    SHEILDS    TROWBRIDGE,    B.S.F., 

Adjunct   Professor  of   Forestry. 
LUCILLE    TURNER,    B.S.H.E., 

District  Supervisor  of  Home   Demonstration  Agents. 
STEPHEN    CUMMINS    UPS'ON,    LL.B., 

Professor   of  Law. 
ROOSEVELT  PRUYN  WALKER,  A.M., 

Professor    of    English. 
FRANK   CRAWLEY   WARD,    B.S.A., 

Pure   Seed   Specialist. 
JOSEPH    COACHMAN   WARDLAW,   A.B.,    A.M., 

Director  of  University  Extension. 

WALTER    PRESTON    WARREN,    A.B.,    LL.B., 

Assistant   Registrar. 
LUTHER  S.   WTATSON,   B.S.A., 

Associate  Professor  of  Rural  Education. 
ALFRED  H.   WEBSTER.   A.B.,   A.M., 

Associate   Professor  of  Education   Extension. 
EDISON    COLLINS    WESTBROOK,    B.S.A., 

Cotton   and   Tobacco    Specialist. 
JOHN   TAYLOR    WHEELER,    B.S.A.,    M.S., 

Professor   of  Agricultural   Education. 
BERNICE   J.    WHITE,   A.B., 

Asst.  State  Supervisor   of  Vocational   Home  Economics. 
FREDERICK  WALDO  WHITNEY,  Major,   Cavalry,  U.S.A.. 

Assistant   Professor   of   Military   Science   and   Tactics. 
CECIL   NORTON    WILDER,    B.S.A.,    M.S. A., 

Associate  Professor   of  Agricultural   Chemistry. 
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JAMES    HUNTER   WILSON,    B.S.A., 

Associate    Professor    of    Agricultural    Education    in    charge    of 

Practice  School. 
ROBERT   CUMMING   WILSON,   Ph.G., 

Professor   of    Pharmacy   and    Materia   Medica. 
JAMES  HERBERT  WOOD,   B.S., 

Professor   of    Poultry   Husbandry. 
THOMAS    JACKSON    WOOFTER,    Ph.D.,    LL.D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 
MRS.    FRANCIS    WHITE    YOW, 

Assistant  in  Radio  Department. 

TUTORS    AND    GRADUATE    ASSISTANTS 

MARY    ELIZABETH   BELL,    B.S.H.E.,    Home   Economics    Research. 

HENRY    H.    BRASELTON,    B.S.E.,    Economics. 

WILLIE   MAE  COOK,   A.M.,   Psychology. 

M.  S.  COOLEY,  B.S.C.,  Commerce. 

JOHN   S.   CANDLER,   Mathematics. 

FRANCES   FORBES,    B.S.H.E.,    Home    Economics. 

LORIMER   B.    FRUMAN,    B.S.C..    Economics. 

JAMES   AUBREY    GARRARD,    B.S.A.,    Agronomy. 

JEROME   GRATIGNY,   A.B.,    English. 

GRACE  HOSIC,  A.B.,   Home  Economics. 

EARL   BARRON   McWTHORTER,    B.S.A.,   Agricultural    Engineering 

JOHN  THOMAS   PERSALL,   B.S.,   Zoology. 

MRS.  ELLEN  P.  RHODES,  A.B.,  English. 

GEO.    H.    RICHTER,    A.B..    Romance    Languages. 

JULIA  BENNETT  SANDERS,   B.S'.H.E.,  Home  Economics. 

OTTIS  M.   SANDERS.   A.B.,   History. 

JOHN   F.    SPROULL.    JR.,    B.S.A.,   Agronomy. 

RUSSELL   L.    WHITCOMB,    B.S..    Veterinary   Medicine. 

KATISUE    WHITEHEAD,    B.S.,    Zoology. 

W.    H.   WRIGHTON,   A.M..   D.D.,    History. 

STUDENT    ASSISTANTS 

REBECCA  ANDREWS',   Physics. 
E.    T.    ARNOLD,    Chemistry. 
JAMES    P.    BAKER,    Agronomy. 
NELL   BERRYHILL.    Home   Economics. 
HELEN  BULLARD,  Homo  Economics. 
BLANTON  CLEMENT,   Physics. 
R.    C.    CONNALLY,   Chemistry. 
CHESDEY   M.   DELLINGER,   Agronomy. 
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LINTON  REESE  DUNSON,  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

WARD  S.  FLESHMAN,   Chemistry. 

R.   V.   FLETCHER,   Chemistry. 

T.   A.    FUTCH,    Chemistry. 

MARION   L.    HOWARD,    Physics. 

J.    JARMULOWSKI,    Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  DOUGLAS  LITTLE,  Economics. 

H.  L.  McKINLEY,  Civ.   Engineering. 

J.    D.    RANDOLPH,   Physics. 

R.  E.  L.  SHIRLEY,  Agronomy. 

A.   C.   MOORE,   Jr.,  Agricultural  Engineering. 

CALVIN  J.  McGEHEE,  Economics. 

JOHN  F.  REID,  Agricultural  Engineering. 

GENERAL  LIBRARY   STAFF 

LOUISE    HOLLINGSWORTH,    Circulation  Librarian. 
SARAH  LAMAR,  Reserves  Librarian  and  Cataloguer. 
HAZEL   PHILBRICK,    Order   and    Accessions    Librarian    and    Cata- 
loguer. 
EVA    FLEMING,    Student    Assistant. 
SARA  HAMILTON,   Student  Assistant. 
CLYDE   BEALE,   Student   Assistant. 
G.   H.    RICHTER,    Student   Assistant. 
D.  D.  SPIVEY,  Student  Assistant. 

Memorial  Hall  Library  Staff 

ANNE    CARLTON,    Librarian. 
JUANITA   LUCKEY,    General   Assistant. 

Law  Library 

G.   H.   NIXON,   Student  Assistant. 

OTHER   OFFICERS 

EDGAR   LEE    SECREST,   A.B.,    Secretary  University   Y.M.C.A. 

CHARLES  H.  COOPER,  Foreman  Construction  Work. 

CHARLES   BOWDEN   SWEET,    Foreman   Greenhouse   and   Grounds 

of  Agric.   College. 
PHARES   OBADIAH  VANATTER,   Supt.    of  Field  Experiments. 
AMBROSE    PENN   WINSTON,    Foreman    of    College    Farm. 
ROBERT  T.  DOTTERY,  Bandmaster. 

CLERICAL  FORCE 

MRS.    H.   T.   AIKEN,   Vocational   Home   Economics. 

CALLIE  ANTHONY,    Correspondence   Courses  and   Agronomy. 
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VELMA  ADAMS,   Telephone  office. 

LOLLIE   BARNETT,   Home  Economics. 

SUE   BELL,  Mail  Clerk  and   Multigraph  Operator. 

LOUIS'S   BIGGERS,  Home  Economics. 

MRS.   J.   T.    BRADBURY,    University   Extension. 

MRS.   JOHN  BURCH,  Chemistry  and   Horticulture. 

REBA   BURKHALTER,    Mimeograph   Operator. 

ALBERTA  CHURCH,  Home  Economics. 

MRS.   T.    P.   CRAWFORD,  Education   Extension. 

KM  MA  GRIFFIN,  Vocational  Agriculture. 

RACHEL    GRIGGS,    Administration. 

TOMMIE  HAILEY,  Chemistry  Stockkeeper. 

EDWARD    EDRINGTON,    Law    Department. 

LUCILE  EPPS,   Secondary  Education  and   Summer  School. 

LOUISE  HAMMOND,    Administration. 

ELIZABETH  HEAD,   Education. 

HATTIE   MOZELLE   JARRETT,   Agricultural   Education. 

ALICE  JONES,  Extension. 

MRS.   C.   A.    LANIER,   Radio   and   Editorial   Office. 

MRS.    ALICE   LIMEHOUSE,    Marketing. 

MRS.   G.  M.  MACNIDER.  Alumni  Office. 

PAULINE   KEELYN,    Telephone   Office. 

ELLA  SUE  MINOR,   Statistician. 

MRS.    ERNEST   D.  NEWTON,   Education  Extension. 

MRS.    L.    L.    MYGATT,    Education   Extension. 

ADA  PATAT,  Dairy  and  Veterinary  Medicine. 

WESSIE   PENLAND,  Audit    Clerk. 

WILBUR  POPE.   Education  Extension. 

EDNA   POTTS.   Vocational   Agriculture. 

GOLDIE    SMITH.    Egg-Laying    Contest. 

MRS.    J.    S.    SMITH.    Horticulture. 

HATTIE    LEE    SMITH,    Animal    Husbandry. 

WILLIE  SMITH,  Agronomy. 

VIRGINIA    STEWART,    Administration. 

MRS.   W.    C   THORNTON.   Poultry   Husbandry. 

VIRGINIA    THORNTON.    Extension. 

WINNIE  WILSON,  Home  Economics. 

MRS.    OSCAR  WOODY,   Administration. 

NETTIE  WRIGHT.   Agricultural  Engineering  and  Forestry. 
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A.  GENERAL   INFORMATION   CONCERNING  UNDERGRADUATE 

SCHOOLS 


Admission 

Entrance  to  the  University  may  be  secured  (a)  by  examination 
(b)  by  certificate. 

Entrance    Examinations 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  University  in  June  and  September 
of  each  year.  These  are  in  writing(  and  two  hours  are  allowed  to 
each  unit  upon  which  examination  is  offered.  Examinations  will  be 
offered  in  each  of  the  entrance  subjects  as  requested,  according  to 
a  schedule,  on  the  last  four  days  of  the  week  in  June  preceding 
Commencement  and  the  last  four  days  of  the  week  preceding  the 
opening  week  in  September.  All  students  planning  to  enter  by  ex- 
amination must  arrange  to  be  present  upon  these  dates,  since  other 
dates  can  be  arranged  only  by  special  action  of  the  faculty. 

The  applicant  must  pass  in  the  required  units  in  at  least  four 
groups  of  studies.  Satisfactory  certificates  may  be  accepted  in 
additional  units   to   make   15. 

Entrance   by   Certificates 

Certificates  for  admission  will  be  accepted  from  graduates  of 
accredited  secondary  schools  when  made  on  official  blanks  and 
properly  signed  by  the  Superintendent  or  Principal,  provided  the 
applicant  has  the  necessary  15  units  indicated.  Diplomas  will  not 
be  accepted  on  promises  to  file  certificates.  Certificates  will  not 
be  accepted  for  less  than  one  year's  attendance  in  the  school  issuing 
the  certificate. 

Before  certifying  to  the  work  done  in  his  school,  the  Principal 
should  satisfy  himself  of  the  previous  high  school  training  of  the 
pupil,  if  a  part  was  done  in  another  school.  Subjects  in  which  an 
examination  has  just  been  passed  for  admission  to  the  school,  or  to 
which  regular  certificates  from  recognized  schools  were  received, 
may  be  included  in  the  certificate,  provided  the  official  records  from 
the  school  or  of  the  examination  are  given.  Work  done  in  the 
grammar  grades  or  high  school  reviews  of  such  work  cannot  count 
as  units  of  high  school  training. 

Each  year  notice  will  be  sent  to  the  Principal  showing  the  col- 
lege standing  of  all  students  who  are  admitted  by  certificate  to  the 
colleges   which   have  adopted   the   University   of   Georgia   system. 

The    certificate   should    be   mailed    directly    to    the    University   of 
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Georgia,  care  of  the  Registrar,  by  the  school  official  authorized  to 
send  it.     All  subjects  not  certified  should  be  crossed  out. 

Admission  to  the  University  admits  only  to  those  degrees  which 
would  be  possible  with  the  preparation  offered. 

UNITS 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  stated  in  terms  of  units. 

A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 
This  statement  is  designed  to  afford  a  standard  of  measurement  for 
work  done  in  secondary  schools.  It  takes  the  four-year  high  school 
course  as  a  basis  and  assumes  that  the  length  of  the  school  year 
will  be  approximately  thirty-six  weeks,  that  a  period  is  at  least  forty 
minutes,  and  that  the  study  is  pursued  four  or  five  periods  a  week; 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  satisfactory  year's  work  in 
any  subject  cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sixty-minute  hours,  or  their  equivalent.  Schools  organized 
on  a  different  basis  can,  nevertheless,  estimate  their  work  in  terms 
of  this  unit.  Less  than  forty  minutes  for  recitation  or  too  many 
subjects  a  day  will  reduce  the  unit  value.  The  subject  may  cover 
more  than  one  year  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher  in  ar- 
ranging courses.  The  time  element  counts  on  the  certificate  as  well 
as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work.  As  a  general  rule,  four  units 
a  year  is  as  much  as  the  average  pupil  can  prepare  adequately. 
Two  hours  in  manual  training  or  other  laboratory  or  industrial 
work  are  equivalent  to   one  hour  in  the  class  room. 

Physical  science  covers  about  3  00  minutes  a  week  and  manual 
training,  agriculture,  home  economics,  or  other  industrial  work 
about  3  0  minutes  a  week  for  one  unit  of  valuation. 

Units  Recognized  by  the  University 

Each  subject  named  below  is  valued  at  a  specific  number  of  units 
if  the  proper  time  has  been  devoted  to  its  preparation,  but  its  value 
cannot  rise  above  that  number  of  units  although  additional  time 
may  have  been  given  to  it. 

Group   A 

English  Grammar  1,  Rhetoric   1,  Classics   1   or   2. 

Group  B 

Algebra    (to   quadratics)    1  unit 

Algebra    (quadratics   and  beyond)    V2    or  1  unit 

Geometry    (Plane)    1  unit 

Geometry     (Solid)     V2  unit 

Trigonometry V2  unit 

Advanced   Arithmetic %  unit 
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Group  C 

Latin 1,    2,   3    or      4    units 

Greek    1,    2   or      3    units 

German 1    or      2   units 

French 1    or      2   units 

Spanish    1    or      2    units 

(Not  less  than  one  unit  of  any  foreign  language  will  be  accepted.) 

Group  1) 

American  History  or  American  History  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment        1    unit 

Ancient  History  (Greek  and  Roman)  and  Medieval  History 

to    Modern   Times 1    unit 

Modern  History  (General  History  may  be  counted  as  a 
unit,  but  not  in  addition  to  Ancient  and  Medieval  and 
Modern  History) 1    unit 

English    History    1    unit 

Group  E 

General    Science    xk    or  1  unit 

Physics    V2    or  1  unit 

Chemistry     1  unit 

Zoology V2    or  1  unit 

Botany    V2    or  1  unit 

Physical    Geography    V2    or  1  unit 

Physiology  ")       Any  two  of  these 

Zoology  I  may  be  counted  together 

Botany                           J  as 1  unit 

Biology 1  unit 


Group  F 

Agriculture 1   to      4   units 

Freehand    Drawing     "^ 

Manual  Training  |  The  entrance  Committee,  may  after 

Commercial  Subjects  f-      investigating  each  claim,  grant  a 

Home    Economics  total  credit  not  exceeding 3    units 

Music  J 

For  detailed  information  regarding  the  subject  matter  of  the 
above  units  teachers  should  consult  standard  texts  and  bulletin 
on  the  subject. 

REQUIREMENTS     FOR     ADMISSION 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Georgia  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  qualify  by  examination  or 
by  certificate  on  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school. 
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Units  Required  by  the  University: 

Group  A.  English 

Group  B.  Mathematics 

Group  C.  Language 

Group  D.  History 

Group  E.  Science 

Group  F.  Electives. 

Admission  by  Certificate. 

For  admission  without  examination,  a  certificate  from  the  super- 
intendent or  principal  of  an  accredited  school  must  be  presented, 
showing  that  the  candidate  is  a  graduate;  that  he  is  competent  to 
pursue  college  studies  to  advantage,  and  that  he  has  fifteen  units 
of   credit   as   follows: 

1.  At  least  three  units  of  English. 

2.  At   least   one   and    one-half   units   of   algebra,    and    one    unit   o'\ 

plane  geometry. 

3.  Three  units  of  Latin,  or  two  units  in  each   of   two  of  the   fol- 

lowing: Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Spanish.  (If,  however, 
the  candidate1  has  an  entrance  condition  in  any  of  these  lan- 
guages, he  will  be  required  to  remove  the  entrance  condition. 
If  the  candidate  presents  fifteen  units  exclusive  of  these  lan- 
guage units,  the  elementary  course  taken  in  the  University 
may  be  counted  as  an  elective  toward  his  degree.  To  complete 
the  entrance  requirements  in  college,  one  college  year  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  high  school  units.) 

4.  At  least  two  units  in  history. 

5.  Other  subjects,   sufficient   to   make,   with  the   above,   an   aggre- 

gate of  fifteen   units. 

To  fulfill  the  specific  requirements  of  the  college  curriculum 
most  quickly  and  thus  to  enjoy  a  greater  range  of  elective  courses, 
the  student  should  secure  in  high  school  an  excess  of  credit  in 
foreign  languages  rather  than  the  minimum  requirement. 

The  entrance  requirements  are  uniform  for  all  degrees,  except 
those  in  Engineering,  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  in  the 
Law  Department. 

In  the  Engineering  courses,  the  entrance  requirements  are  the 
same  as  above  except  as  to  Group  3.  For  these  requirements,  see 
Engineering  Degree   requirements. 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  requirements  for  entrance  are 
as  follows:  English  3  units,  History  2  units,  Algebra  2  y2  units, 
Geometry  1  unit,  electives  from  any  of  the  groups,   7  V2    units. 

In  the  Law  Department,  in  addition  to  the  fifteen  high  school 
units  required,  the  applicant  must  present  credit  for  two  years  of 
college  work.  This  latter  requirement  is  waived  in  the  case  of 
mature   students    under    certain    conditions. 
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The  entrance  requirements  for  the  pre-medical  course  are  as 
follows:  English  3  units,  History  1  unit,  Algebra  1  unit,  Geometry 
1  unit,  2  units  in  the  same  Foreign  Language,  and  6  Vfe  units  in 
any   of   the   groups. 

ENTRANCE   AVITH    ADVANCED    STANDING 

Students  entering  from  another  college  or  university  must  pr 
an  official  certificate  adopted  by  the  Georgia  colleges,  or  its  equiva- 
alent.  showing  in  detail,  entrance  units,  college  work  already  ac- 
complished and  honorable  dismissal.  This  official  certificate  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  current  catalogue  describing  the  courses  for 
which  credit  is  sought. 

Advanced  students  must  in  genera]  enter  the  University  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year.  In  determining  their 
position  in  the  University,  however,  the  value  of  the  work  done  in 
another  college  as  well  as  the  work  offered  for  entrance  at  that  col- 
lege, will  be  measured  by  University  standards.  No  credit  will  be 
allowed  for  courses  not  offered  at  the  University. 

No  advanced  credit,  except  by  examination,  will  be  given  for  work 
done  at  any  institution  not  offering  two  full  years  work  beyond  the 
standard  four-year  high  school  work,  or  for  work  done  at  any  in- 
stitution in  a  course  to  which  students  are  admitted  who  have  not 
completed  the  equivalent  of  15  high  school  entrance  units. 

A  student  admitted  to  advanced  standing  with  a  low  record  at 
previous  institutions  or  who  fails  to  maintain  his  advanced  work 
may  be  required  to  repeat  a  course  in  the  discretion  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

No  student  who  lias  been  dropped  from  another  institution  for 
delinquency  in  studies  will  be  admitted  to  the  University  except 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  September. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  credits  for  advanced  standing 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar. 

SPECIAL    STUDENTS 

Sometimes  a  person  of  mature  years,  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
but  with  a  definite  aim  or  for  purposes  of  general  culture,  desires 
to  take  a  course  in  the  University  without  meeting  the  full  entrance 
requirements.  Such  special  students  may  be  admitted  under  the 
following  conditions:  (a)  they  must  be  not  less  than  twenty  years 
of  age;  (b)  they  will  not  be  admitted  to  classes  for  which  entrance 
examinations  are  required,  unless  they  pass  such  examinations;  (c) 
they  must  give  evidence  of  adequate  preparation  for  the  courses 
sought  to  the  individual  professor  in  charge;  (d)  their  names  are 
printed  separately  in  the  catalogue.     Students  not  less  than  eighteen 
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years  of  age  may  be  accepted  as  special  students  in  the  School  of 
Forestry,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  professor  in  charge. 

An  application  for  admission  as  special  student  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Registrar  on  a  blank  furnished  by  that  official. 

Should  a  student  admitted  as  a  special  student  become  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree,  he  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  full  fifteen 
units  of  entrance  requirement. 

SHORT  COURSES 

Students  taking  the  short  courses  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
and  Dairying  are  exempt  from  the  entrance  requirements. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

After  September  1,  1928  requirements  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  class  will  include  two  years  of  college  work.  Applicants 
twenty-three  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  provided  they  give 
evidence  of  proper  training  and  ability  to  pursue  their  courses  of 
study  satisfactorily. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  granted  to  graduates  of  col- 
leges of  good  standing.  Other  persons  of  suitable  age  and  attain- 
ments may  also  be  admitted  by  special  permission  of  the  Committee 
on  Graduate  Courses.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not 
necessarily  involve  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  Applica- 
tion for  admission  should  be  made  by  correspendence  or  at  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

A  student  who  is  in  any  wise  doubtful  as  to  his  eligibility  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School,  previously  to  his  coming  to  Athens, 
should  correspond  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

METHODS  OF  ENTRANCE 

Note. — All  applicants  must  have  been  successfully  vaccinated  or 
must  be  vaccinated  before  they  register. 

Freshman  Week.  All  Freshmen  must  report  and  register  on 
Wednesday,  September  11.  During  the  remainder  of  that  week  they 
will  be  addressed  by  several  members  of  the  faculty  as  well  as  by 
distinguished  speakers  from  other  places  on  subjects  of  interest 
that  will  afford  them  much  valuable  information  and  enable  them 
to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  work.  Classes  for  Freshmen  will 
begin  Monday,   September   16. 

Entrance  Following  Examination.  Those  who  plan  to  enter  by 
examination  will  receive  entrance  cards  from  the  Registrar  as  soon 
as  they  have  made  the   necessary  units. 
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Entrance  In  Advance.  Applicants  planning  to  enter  by  certificate 
will  be  saved  much  trouble  and  annoyance  and  possible  delay  by 
naving  their  certificates  mailed  by  the  Principa]  <>f  the  school  in 
advance,  to  the  Registrar  as  soon  as  they  have  decided  to  make 
application.  All  preliminary  adjustments  can  be  made  by  corres- 
pondence, at  the  close  of  which  the  successful  applicant  will  need 
merely  to  present  himself  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  Department 
in   which  he  wishes   to  enroll. 

Entrance  on  Registration  Days.  All  new  students,  whether  they 
have  tiled  certificates  or  wish  to  take  examinations,  will  report 
to  the  Registrar's  office  in  the  Academic  Building.  Applicants  are 
not  admitted  on  "probation"  or  "trial,"  or  on  "the  promise  of  cer- 
tificates later,"  or  on  "diplomas"  or  general  "letters  of  commen- 
dation." They  must  stand  the  examinations  or  submit  the  official 
certificates.  Applicants  from  a  distance  should,  before  coming  to 
the  University,  await  assurance  that  their  credentials  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  are  sufficient  for  admission. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AND  LOAN  FUNDS 

(Unless  otherwise  specified  all  loan  and  scholarship  funds  are 
open  to  males  only.) 

unarles  McDonald  Drown  Scholarship  Fund.  This  endowment 
was  established  in  1881,  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  ex-Governor 
of  Georgia,  in  memory  of  his  son,  of  the  class  of  1878,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  young  men  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  interest  on  this  fund  is  lent  to  worthy  young  men  on 
condition  that  they  obligate  themselves  to  return  it  with  four  per 
cent  interest.  Young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  are 
required  to  return  but  one-half  of  the  amount  borrowed,  with 
interest. 

The  colleges  participating  in  the  benefits  of  this  fund  are:  the 
colleges  at  Athens  (including  the  Law  Department),  the  Medical 
College  at  Augusta,  and  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  at 
Dahlonega. 

A  special  circular  of  information  concerning  the  fund  and  blank 
forms  of  application  will  be  supplied  on  request.  Applications  for 
loans  from  this  fund  must  be  made  on  these  forms  and  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chancellor  by  June  1.  The  grants  are  made  in 
June  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Only  $150  a  year,  in  ten  monthly 
installments,  is  allowed  a  borrowing  student. 

The  Honor  Graduate  of  an  Accredited  Hi^h  School,  on  presenta- 
tion of  an  official  certificate  by  the  Principal,  is  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship at  the  University  for  one  year  in  the  Academic  courses.  This 
exempts  him  from  the  payment  of  matriculation  fee. 
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Exemption  from  matriculation  fee  for  one  member  of  the  Citizens' 
Military  Training  Camp  of  this  area. 

The  Bert  Michael  Scholarship.  About  sixty  dollars  a  year,  the 
income  of  a  fund  given  by  the  family  of  the  late  Bert  Michael,  of 
the  class  of  1912,  to  be  given  to  a  member  of  the  Junior  class,  se- 
lected by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty.     Open  to  males  and  females. 

The  Arkwright  Fund.  The  income  of  a  fund  given  by  Preston  S. 
Arkwright,  to  be  lent  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Charles  McDonald 
Brown  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  Scholarship  Fund.  The  income  of  a 
fund  given  by  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  to  be  lent  on  the  same  terms 
as  the  Charles  McDonald   Brown  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  Dodd  Fund.  The  income  of  a  fund  given  by  Eugene  and 
Harry  Dodd,  to  be  lent  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Charles  McDonald 
Brown  Scholarship   Fund. 

The  Brand  Fund.  The  sum  of  $15  0  a  year,  during  the  life  of 
Hon.  C.  H.  Brand,  with  provision  for  perpetuity. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  income  of  a 
fund  of  $5,000  given  by  the  Georgia  Division  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  to  be  lent  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Charles   McDonald   Brown   Scholarship  Fund. 

The  Joe  Brown  Connally  Scholarship  in  Cxeorgia  History.  In 
19  22  the  family  of  Captain  Joe  Brown  Connally,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Great  War,  established  in  his 
memory  a  permanent  scholarship  to  be  awarded  at  every  Com- 
mencement to  a  member  of  the  Junior  class  for  proficiency  in  Geor- 
gia History.     The  scholarship  yields   $100  annually. 

Thomas  J.  and  Rebecca  J.  Treadwell  Memorial.  The  amount  of 
this  fund  cannot  as  yet  be  stated.  It  is  for  the'  purpose  of  educat- 
ing poor  and  deserving  boys — the  scholarship  is  not  to  exceed  $200 
a  year. 

Aaron  F.  Churchill  Fund.  Mrs.  Lois  Churchill  and  Miss  Lottie 
Churchill  gave  in  19  22  to  the  University  of  Georgia  the  sum  of 
$15,000  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Captain  A.  F.  Churchill,  of  Sa- 
vannah. The  interest  from  this  fund  is  to  be  lent  to  worthy  stu- 
dents,  male   or   female. 

Henry  W.  Brown  Fund.  The  Henry  W.  Brown  memorial  fund 
consists  of  annual  payments  of  $6  00  for  twenty  years  by  the 
family  of  the  late  Captain  Brown  who  lost  his  life  during  the  World 
War.  These  sums  are  cumulative  and  the  interest  is  to  be  lent  to 
worthy   students. 

Thomas  E.  Mitchell  Fund.  One-fourth  of  the  income  from  a  fund 
of  about  $125,000  is  used  for  loans  to  worthy  students,  men  or 
women. 
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The  Ucorgfa  Bankers1  Association  has  established  a  student  loan 
fund.  For  BOme  time  this  fund  was  administered  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Committee  of  the  Bankers'  Association.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  Collegiate  year  1921-22,  this  fund  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  as  a  trust  fund. 
Application,  therefore,  should  be  made  to  President  Soule  not  later 
than  May  1.  and  the  application  should  be  endorsed  by  a  loeal 
hanker.  There  are  certain  rules  and  regulations  that  the  Georgia 
Bankers'  Association  lias  requested  be  observed  in  making  these 
loans,  that  will  be  furnished  the  applicant.  Open  to  males  and 
females. 

The  Georgia  Bankers'  Association  also  contributes  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  provide  loans  to  members  of 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
under  certain  rules  as  to  appointment. 

William  Wilson  rniuley  Foundation.  The  Southern  Railway 
Company  has  given  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  be  known  as  the  Southern 
Railway  Loan  Fund,  William  Wilson  Findley  Foundation,  in  the 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture.  This  fund  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered on  the  principle  of  the  Brown  fund  and  the  Georgia  Bankers' 
Association  fund.  Naturally,  only  one  appointment  can  be  made 
under  this  foundation  for  the  college  year  1929-1930.  The  only 
restriction  placed  upon  this  fund  is  that  students  benefitting  by  it 
live  in  counties  traversed  by  the  Southern  Railway,  Augusta  South- 
ern, Tallulah  Falls  Railway,  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida  Railway, 
Macon  and  Birmingham  Railway,  or  Hawkinsville  and  Florida 
Southern   Railway. 

The  Citizens  and  Southern  National  Bank  gives  $150  per  month 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  totaling  $9,000,  which  constitutes  a 
loan   fund  in   the   College  of  Agriculture   for  worthy  students. 

Scholarships  to  the  value  of  $150  have  been  given  to  forty-three 
boys  and  to  the  value  of  $200  to  twenty-two  girls  by  various  indi- 
viduals through  the  efforts  of  the  Atlanta  Journal.  These  scholar- 
ships are  for  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Twelve  hundred  short  course  scholarships  for  boys  and  six  hun- 
dred  for  girls  to  the  value  of  $15.00  each  have  been  awarded 
through  the  agency  of  individuals,  bankers,  railroads,  women's  clubs, 
county  boards  of  education,  fair  associations,  and  various  other 
organizations.  These  funds  are  used  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
of  boys  and  jdiis  attending  the  annual  summer  camp  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

The  Albon  Williams  Keed  Memorial  Fund  of  $2,000,  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W.  Reed  in  memory  of  their  son.     The  incoirfe  from 
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this  fund  each  year  will  be  used  to  assist  some  worthy  boy  through 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Georgia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is  establishing  a  per- 
petual loan  scholarship  in  Home  Economics  for  each  of  the  twelve 
districts.  Loans  are  already  available  for  the  second,  fifth  and 
ninth  districts. 

Ten  annual  loan  funds  of  $15  0  each  have  been  given  for  a  period 
of  five  years  by  the  Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Company  for  the 
benefit  of  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

A  loan  fund  for  the  benefit  of  twenty-five  members  of  the  Fresh- 
man class  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  been  established  by  the 
Rotary  Educational  Foundation. 

Junior  Scholarship — $75.00  in  gold  to  the  student  showing  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  college  year 
1928-1929. 

Sophomore  Scholarship — $60.00  in  gold  to  the  student  showing 
the  greatest  proficiency  in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  college 
year  1928-1929. 

Freshman  Scholarship — $40.00  in  gold  to  the  student  showing  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  all  agricultural  subjects  for  the  college  year 
1928-1929. 

Phelps-Stokes  Fellowship 

This  fellowship  has  been  endowed  under  the  following  resolu- 
tions of  the  Trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund: 

"Whereas,  Miss  Caroline  Phelps-Stokes  in  establishing  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund  was  especially  solicitous  to  assist  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  negro,  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Trustees  that  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  forwarding  this  purpose  is  to  provide  means  to  enable 
southern  youth  of  broad  sympathies  to  make  a  scientific  study  of 
the  negro  and  his  adjustment  to  American  civilization: 

"Resolved,  That  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($12,500) 
be  given  to  the  University  of  Georgia  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  a  research   fellowship,   on   the   following   conditions: 

"1.  The  University  shall  appoint  annually*  a  fellow  in  Sociology, 
for  the  study  of  the  Negro.  He  shall  pursue  advanced  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Economics,  Educa- 
tion, or  History,  as  may  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Chancel- 


*  By  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  University,  the  Fellow  in  Sociology  may  be  appointed  biennial- 
ly, two  fellows  every  three/  years  or  annually  as  the  Chancellor  and  the  Fac- 
ulty may  see  fit.  The'  Fellowship  will  then  pay  $1,000,  $750,  or  $500,  depend- 
ing upon  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  awarded.  No  Phelps-Stokes  Fellow- 
ship will  be  available  in   1929-30. 
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lor.      The   Fellowship   shall   yield    $500,   and   shall,    after    four    years, 
be  restricted   to   graduate   students, 

"2.  Each  Fellow  shall  prepare  a  paper  or  thesis  embodying  the 
result  of  his  investigation,  which  shall  he  published  by  the  Un h 
sity  with  assistance  from  the  income  of  the  fund,  any  surplus  re- 
maining being  applicable  to  other  objects  incident  to  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Fellowship.  A  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  in- 
corporated in  every  publication  issued  under  this  foundation. 

"The   right    to    make   all    necessary    regulations,    not    Incone 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  given  to  the 
Chancellor  and   Faculty,   but   no   changes   in   the  conditions   of   the 
foundation  can   be   made  without   the   mutual   consent   of   both    the 
Trustees  of  the  University  and  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund." 

OPPORTUNITIES    1<>K    SELF-HELP 

A  considerable  number  of  students  secure  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  aid  them  in  their  education.  Usually  the  students  of  Agri- 
culture are  able  to  secure  work  on  the  farm  for  which  they  are  paid. 
In  a  few  instances  other  departments  need  the  services  of  students. 
Usually  these  places  go  to  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  for 
some  time,  and  who  are  known  to  be  willing,  capable,  and  trust- 
worthy. The  University  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  what- 
ever in  this  matter.  As  a  matter  of  accommodation  the  committee 
on  Self-Help  co-operates  as  far  as  possible  with  students.  The  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  offers  its  services  in  helping  young  men  to  secure  em- 
ployment. Very  much  depends,  however,  on  the  individual's  p<>\\  r 
of  initiative.  Students  should  not  come  to  the  University  ex- 
pecting others  to   find   places   for   them. 

It  seems  necessary  to  warn  students  on  this  subject.  The  average 
young  man  cannot  ordinarily  do  much  more  than  earn  his  living 
when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do.  To  earn  a  living  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  the  work  of  a  college  course  planned  to  occupy  a  stu- 
dent's full  time  is  more  than  most  students  can  accomplish.  In  a 
few  instances  they  have  succeeded,  but  as  a  rule  students  who 
attempt  more  than  partial  self-support  should  expect  to  lengthen 
their  term  of  study. 

HONORS  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

Sophomore  Decialmem.  In  April  of  each  year  ten  members  of 
the  Sophomore  class  are  selected  to  compete  for  a  declamation 
prize.      The   contest   is   held   in   May. 

Junior  Speakers.  Six  members  of  the  Junior  Class  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  original  speeches  to  represent  the  class  in  exercises 
held  at  the  chapel  in  May. 
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senior  Speakers.  The  Senior  class  is  represented  on  Commence- 
ment Day  by  two  orators,  the  selection  being  made  on  the  merits  of 
original  speeches.  No  student  who  fails  to  receive  his  degree  may 
appear  among  the  speakers. 

Speakers  from  the  Lumpkin  Law  School.  Two  members  of  the 
Lumpkin  Law  School  are  selected  by  the  Faculty  to  represent  that 
school  on  Commencement  Day. 

Valedictorian.  At  the  regular  Faculty  meeting,  on  Monday  be- 
fore the  third  Wednesday  in  May,  the  Faculty  nominates  not  more 
than  five  members  of  the  Senior  class  who  stand  first  in  scholarship. 
The  names  are  submitted  in  alphabetical  order  to  the  Senior  class, 
which  selects  from  them  a  valedictorian,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  shall  maintain  his  standing  in  scholarship,  but  need  not  be 
the  first  honor  man. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  appear  at  Commencement  either  as 
speaker  or  deelaimer  who  is  not  a  member  in  good  and  full  stand- 
ing of  one  of  the  literary  societies,  and  who  has  not  taken  instruc- 
tion in  declamation  in  this  or  some  other  institution — in  either 
event  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Professor  of  English. 

The  Debaters'  Medals.  Six  gold  medals  are  offered  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  to  be  awarded  as  prizes  to  members  of  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  classes  for  excellence  in  debating.  A  medal  is 
awarded  to  each  of  the  debaters  representing  the  Literary  Society 
which   wins  a  debate. 

The  Ready  Writers'  Medal.  To  encourage  the  art  of  composition 
the  Board  of  Trustees  awards  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  essay 
written  by  any  student  of  the  University  upon  a  theme  announced 
after  the  competitors  enter  the  room. 

The  Wilcox  Prize.  Two  prizes,  in  French  and  German,  of  $50.00 
(gold)  each,  have  been  offered  for  competition  in  the  Senior  class 
in  French  and  German.  These  prizes  were  founded  in  189  4  as  a 
memorial  to  their  lamented  father,  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Prof. 
Cyprian  Porter  Wilcox,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  who,  from  1872  until  his  death 
in  1895,  filled  with  great  distinction  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages 
in  the  University.  In  1918  the  prize  in  German  was  discontinued. 
The  Freshman  Prize.  The  "Hamilton  McWhorter  Prize,"  as  of 
the  class  of  1875,  for  general  excellence  in  the  Freshman  class,  is 
awarded  to  the  member  of  that  class  who  stands  first  in  scholarship. 
The  Bryan  Prize.  The  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  gave  the  sum  of  $250, 
the  income  of  which  is  given  annually  as  a  prize  to  the  writer  of 
the  best  essay  on  our  form  of  government. 

The  Philosophy  Prizes.  Two  prizes  of  $50.00  each  were  founded 
in  1902  by  Judge  Horace  Russel,  of  New  York.  These  prizes, 
named    by    the    Board    of    Trustees    the    "Horace    Russell    Prize    in 
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Psychology, '*  and  the  "Walter  B.  Hill  Prize  in  Ethics,"  are  awarded 
to  the  writers  of  the  best  essays  on  subjects  assigned  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Philosophy  and   Psychology. 

The  Military  Prise.  A  prize  is  annually  awarded  to  the  best 
drilled  member  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  in  a  competition  held  during 
Commencement. 

The  Junior  Orators'  Prlao.  Offered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  the  best  oration  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  class. 

The  L.  H.  Charbonnier  Prize.  $25.00  in  gold  is  offered  by  Mrs. 
Jas.  F.  McGowan,  of  Augusta,  in  honor  of  her  father,  who  for 
more  than  thirty  years  served  the  University  with  distinction  as 
Professor  of  Engineering,  Commandant  of  Cadets,  and  Professor  of 
Physics  and  Astronomy.  The  prize  will  be  given  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  whose  record  in  the  School  of  Physics 
has  been   most  creditable. 

Trustees'  Prize.  $25.00  in  gold  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  the 
student  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  writing  the  best  essay  on 
"Development   Programme   of   Georgia." 

Alpha  Zeta  Prizes.  A  gold  medal  given  by  the  Georgia  Chapter 
of  the  Alpha  Zeta  Fraternity  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman 
Agricultural  class  making  the  best  record  in  all  required  subjects. 

A  gold  medal  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Agricultural  class 
making  the   best   record  in  all  required  subjects. 

The  Georgia  Cracker  Poetry  Prize  of  $25.00  is  offered  by  that 
magazine  for  the  best  poem  written  by  an  undergraduate. 

The  Georgia  Cracker  Short  Story  Prize  of  $25.00  is  offered  by  that 
magazine  for  the  best  short  story  written  by  an  undergraduate. 

Mu  Beta  Chapter  of  Chi  Omega  Sorority  offers  a  prize  of  $25.00 
to  the  woman  student  of  the  University  of  Georgia  who  has  the 
highest  scholarship  average.  A  student  must  be  taking  fifteen 
hours  of  college  work  in  order  to  be  eligible   for   this  prize. 

The  Alpha  Mu  honorary  society  offers  a  prize  of  $15.00 
to  the  home  economics  student  making  the  highest  scholastic  aver- 
age. A  student  must  be  taking  fifteen  hours  of  college  work  to  be 
eligible  for  the  prize. 

$20.00  in  gold  given  by  the  Alpha  Eta  Chapter  of  Alpha  Gamma 
Rho  Fraternity  to  the  agricultural  student  making  the  highest 
scholastic  average.  A  student  must  be  taking  fifteen  hours  of 
college   work   to   be   eligible   for   this   prize. 

The  Elijah  Clarke  l>.  A.  R.  Prize  in  History.  The  Elijah  Clarke 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  offers  a  prize 
of  $10.00  to  the  student  in  the  Department  of  History  writing  the 
best  paper  on  a  subject  relating  to  the  American   Revoluion. 
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B.  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE— The  College  of  Arts 

This  is  the  original  foundation,  chartered  in  1785,  and  named  in 
honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  18  01.  It  has  become  merged  with 
the  general  organization,  giving  the  courses  in  liberal  arts  and 
participating  also  in   the  instruction  of  graduate  students. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR   THE  DEGREE 

The  Freshman  year  is  uniform  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Educa- 
tion, Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce,  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in   Medicine. 

Freshman 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

English    1    3  Botany  21 


Mathematics    1-2    3  Chemistry   21    __ 

History    1    3  Zoology   21 (    4 

Military  Science  IB  _  _  _  _   iy2        Physics    21    \ 

Latin   1 )  Total 17% 

Greek  1 f  „ 

French  1 f 6 

German   1 \ 

EXEMPTIONS    FOR    HIGH    SCHOOL    WORK 

In  case  a  student  presents  evidence,  by  his  High  School  certificate 
from  an  accredited  school  or  otherwise,  that  he  has  taken  the 
equivalent  of  any  of  these  Freshman  courses  he  may,  on  passing  a 
written  examination  satisfactory  to  the  department,  be  exempted 
from  this  course  as  a  specified  subject  or  group  requirement.  In 
this  case,  however,  no  credit  hours  will  be  allowed  on  the  degree 
requirements. 

NOTES  ON  FRESHMAN  REQUIREMENTS: 

Students  who  are  contemplating  the  degrees  mentioned  below 
should  preferably  make  the  following  elections,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  organization  of  the  work  of  their  Sophomore,  Junior,  and 
Senior  years. 

A.B.,  A. B. Journalism,  A. B. Education — Latin,  Greek,  French,  German. 
German. 

B.S.,   B.S. Commerce,   B.S. Medicine — French   and  German. 
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A.B..      A.  B.  Journalism,       B.S.,      B.S. Commerce,      B.S.  Medicine — 
Physics. 

A. B. Education — Zoology  21. 

B.S. General — Physics    if    major    interest    is    in    Physics    or    Math- 
ematics;   Botany    or   Chemistry   or    Zoology,    if   major    interest    is 
in  one  of  these  subjects. 
Because  of  limited  facilities  Freshmen  must  receive  the  approval 

of  the  department   concerned   before  electing   Botany  or  Chemistry 

or  Zoology. 

Sophomore 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Group   VI 3  History    2    or    4     3 

Group   VII 3   or   4    or   5  Military    Science    2B    1 V2 

Group  V    3  •  Elective 3  or   4 


Total 16  V2    to  19V2 

fJunior 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Major  elective 3   or   4  Group   V    3 

Group  VI    3  General   electives   to   complete 

Group  VII 3    or   4  54  hours. 

Senior 

Hrs.       Other   electives  to  complete 

Major  elective 3   or   4  66  to  69  hours. 

Group  VI — Elective    (if  not 
taken  in  the  Junior  year)   _   3 

A  maximum  of  six  hours  from  purely  professional  courses  may 
be  taken  as  electives.  These  professional  courses  are  Agriculture. 
Commerce,    Engineering,    Journalism,    Law. 

No  course  of  less  than  three  hours  in  any  subject  can  be  used  in 
this  degree. 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 

ARTS. 

Hrs. 
I.      English    1    3 

II.      Mathematics    1-2    3 

III.  History   1   and  History   2   or  4 6 

IV.  Military   Science    1  B    and    2  B    3 


•The  Sophomore  elective  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  a  student's 
preference  for  his  Major  Department.  Pot  suggested  and  required  electives 
for  a  Major  in  the  different  departments  see  the  Department  or  School  an- 
nouncements. 

f  Before  registering  as  a  Junior,  the  studenl  must  elect  his  Major,  and  his 
.Junior  and  Senior  electives  must  he  chosen  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  professor   In   charge   of   ids   Major. 
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V.  Two  of  the  following  three  hour  courses  of  which  one  must 
be  chosen  from  the  first  three  mentioned:  Economics  5, 
Philosophy    1-2,    Political    Science    11-12,    Education    4-5-6, 

History,   Journalism    1    or   8-9-14,    Sociology    5    6 

VI.      Two   of   the  following,   of  which   one   must   be   chosen   from 

the  first  two  mentioned:    Latin,  Greek,  French,  German__    12 

(a)  A  student  presenting  3  units  of  Latin  takes  Latin 
1  and  2;  or  Greek  1  and  2,  or  20  and  21. 

(b)  A  student  presenting  four  units  of  Latin  may  be 
admitted  to  Latin  2  and  when  the  course  is  passed,  the 
Latin  requirement  of  six  hours  is  satisfied.  In  this  case, 
however,  college  credit  for  only  three  hours  is  allowed 
on  the  total  of  69  hours  required  for  the  degree. 

(c)  A  student  presenting  fewer  than  three  units  of 
Latin,  must  take  Latin  20  and  21  in  his  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  or  Greek  1   and  2,  or  20  and  21. 

(d)  A  student  presenting  2  units  in  Greek,  French,  or 
German,  if  he  elects  to  choose  this  language,  must  take 
courses  numbered  2  and  3. 

(e)  If  a  student  is  not  prepared  to  take  the  course 
indicated,  he  must  register  for  a  more  elementary  course. 
The  elementary  course  can  not  satisfy  the  degree  require- 
ments, unless  he  has  presented  15  units  in  addition  to 
the   language    requirements. 

(f)  If  the  student  presents  the  full  entrance  require- 
ments in  modern  Language,  the  two  college  years  need 
not  be  in  the  same  language. 

(g)  The  language  requirement  for  this  degree,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  entrance  requirement,  is  four  college  years: 
two  college  years  in  Latin  or  Greek,  and  two  college  years 
in  French,  Greek,  or  German:   total   12  college  hours. 

VII.  *  Three  courses  in  the  following  subjects  of  which  two 
must  be  chosen  from  the  first  four  mentioned:  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Advanced  Mathematics, 
Psychology   7,    Astronomy    1-2 10    to   12 

VIII.   Major    12 

A  major  subject  of  not  fewer  than  twelve  hours  in  any 
of  the  following  subjects:  Botany,  Chemistry,  Economics, 
Education,  English,  English  Language,  French,  German, 
Greek,  History  and  Political  Science,  Journalism,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Spanish, 
Sociology,  and  Zoology. 
IX.  Electives  from  the  departments  offering  majors,  to  com- 
plete the  sixty-nine  hours  required  for  the  degree.  (If 
Greek  is  elected  the  number  of  hours  is  66.) 

X.     Advance  Courses   27 

An  advanced  course  is  defined  as  one  which  has  as  an 
announced  prerequisite  some  other  three-hour  course  in 
the  same  department;  or  one  which  has  been  approved 
as  an  advanced  course  by  the  Curriculum  Committee. 


*  Courses  in  Botany.  Chemistry,  Physics.,  or  Zoology  taken  to  satisfy  this 
group  requirement  must  be  numbered  21  or  22  or  must  be  advanced  courses 
based    on   one   of   these   courses    as    prerequisite. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 


The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  established 
in  1S72,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  quota  of  the  landscript  funds 
assigned  to  this  state  under  the  Morrill  Bill.  In  accordance  with 
the  act  of  Congress,  the  "leading  object"  in  this  college  is,  "with- 
out excluding  the  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  mil- 
itary tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts."  In  1906  the  Legislature  ap- 
pointed a  separate  Board  of  Trustees  charged  with  especial  over- 
sight of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  institution  was  organized 
witli  two  departments,  the  College  of  Science  and  Engineering 
and  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  President  of  the  College  also 
being  made  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Each  remains 
an  integral  part  of  the  University  organization. 

In  this  College  but  one  degree  is  given,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence. It  is  believed  that  this  degree  should  be,  in  all  cases,  the 
certificate  of  satisfactory  completion  of  a  proper  course  of  mental 
training  which,  although  given  by  divers  arrangements  of  studies, 
should  be  equally  severe  and,  therefore,  without  discrimination  as 
to  title. 

The  undergraduate  degrees  offered  by  the  College  of  Science  and 
Engineering  are:  Bachelor  of  Science  (General);  Bachelor  of 
Science  (Civil  Engineering);  Bachelor  of  Science  (Electrical 
Engineering);  Bachelor  of  Science  (Architecture);  Bachelor  of 
Science  (Commerce);  Bachelor  of  Science  (Medicine);  Bachelor  of 
Science   (Chemistry). 

General  provision,  applicable  to  all  courses  and  classes:  In  all 
Science  or  Engineering  courses  laboratory  work  (two  hours  for 
one)  may  be  substituted  for  lecture  or  recitation  hours,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  professor. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE    (General) 

The  Freshman  year  is  uniform  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Medicine,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism,  and 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education. 

Freshman 


Hrs.  Hrs. 

Botany  21  I 

Chemistry    21     f  4 


English   1________3 

Mathematics    1-2    _    _    _    _   3 

History  1 3  Physics"21 

Military  Science    IB    _    _    _    1U      Zoology   21 
Latin  1  \ 

Frenel/l  \ 3  Total 17M 

German     1  ' 
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EXEMPTIONS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  WORK 

In  case  a  student  presents  evidence,  by  High  School  certificate 
from  an  accredited  school  or  otherwise,  that  he  has  taken  the 
equivalent  of  any  of  these  Freshman  courses  he  may,  on  passing 
a  written  examination  satisfactory  to  the  department,  be  exempted 
from  this  course  as  a  specific  subject  or  group  requirement.  In 
this  case,  however,  no  credit  hours  will  be  allowed  on  the  degree 
requirements. 

NOTES  ON  FRESHMAN  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  who  are  contemplating  the  degrees  mentioned  below 
should  preferably  make  the  following  elections,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  organization  of  the  work  of  their  Sophomore,  Junior,  and 
Senior  years. 

B.S..   B.S. Medicine,   B.S. Commerce — French   and   German. 
B.S. Commerce  and  B.S. Medicine — Physics. 

B.S. General,  Physics  if  Major  interest  is  in  Physics  or  Mathe- 
matics; Botany  or  Chemistry  or  Zoology  if  Major  interest  is  in 
one  of  these  subjects. 

Because  of  limited  facilities  Freshman  must  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  concerned  before  electing  Botany  or 
Zoology   or    Chemistry. 

Sophomore 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Group  V________3  Military  Science    2B iy2 

Group  VI________3  *  Elective  - 3  or  4 

Group   VII    _    _    _3    or    4    or    5  — — 

History    2    or    4 3  Total 16%   to  19  V2 

f  Junior 

Hrs.  Group  V_________3 

Major   Elective    _    _    _    _    3    or   4  General    electives    to   complete 

Group  VI   Language    _    _    _    _    3  5  4  hours. 

Group  VII    Science    _    _    3    or    4 

Senior 

Major  Elective 3    or   4   hrs. 

Other  electives  to  complete  group  requirements  and  69  hours. 

A  maximum  of  six  hours  from  purely  professional  courses  may 
be  used  as  electives.  These  professional  courses  are  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Engineering,  Journalism,  and  Law. 

No  course  of  less  than  three  hours  in  any  subject  can  be  used 
in  this  degree. 


*  The  Sophomore  elective  should  be  chosen  in  reference  to  a  student's 
preference  for  his  Major  Department.  For  suggested  and  required  Courses 
for  a  major  in  the  different  departments,  see  the  Department  or  School  an- 
nouncements. 

t  Before  registering  as  a  Junior,  the  student  must  elect  his  Major,  and 
his  Junior  and  Senior  electives  must  be  chosen  with  the  advice  and  approval 
of  the  Professor  in  charge   of  his   Major. 
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PRESCRIBED  COURSES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
SCIENCE    (General) 

Hrs. 

I.    English    1    3 

II.   Mathematics   1-2    3 

III.  History  1  and  History  2  or  4 6 

IV.  Military  Science  1  B  and  2  B 3 

V.    Two    of    the    following    three    hour    courses   of    which    one 

must  be  chosen  from  the  first  three  mentioned:   Economics 

5,  Philosophy  1-2,  Political  Science  11-12,  Education  4-5-6, 

History,   Journalism   1,   Sociology   5. 

VI.   Language — French,    German     (depending    upon    entrance 

units)    12,    9,    or      6 

The  combined  requirements  in  High  School  and  college 
is  four  college  years  of  twelve  hours  of  which  not  less 
than  six  hours  must  be  taken  in  College.  In  computing 
these  combined  requirements  one  college  year  of  three 
hours  is  in  general  equivalent  to  two  High  School  units, 
but  in  Latin  either  three  or  four  units  are  equivalent  to 
two  college  years.  All  language  courses  taken  in  college 
count  on  the  sixty-nine  hours  required  for  the  degree, 
except  that  a  student  presenting  Two  High  School  units 
in  a  language  cannot  take  for  college  credit  the  element- 
ary college  course  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  two 
High  School  units  unless  he  can  satisfy  the  fifteen  re- 
quired entrance  units  without  using  these  two  units. 
VII.   Science     12    to    14 

Chemistry   21,   4   hours  or  Chemistry   22t   5   hours;    and 
Physics  21,   4  hours,  or  Physics  22,  5   hours;   and  Botany. 
21,  4  hours,  or  Zoology  21,  4  hours  or  Zoology  22,  5  hours. 
VIII.   Major    12 

A  Major  subject  of  not  fewer  than  twelve  hours  in  one 
of  the  following  subjects: — Botany,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Psychology,  Zoology. 
IX.  Electives — From  departments  offering  majors  in  the  A.B. 
degree  or  from  the  specified  list  of  general  electives  to 
complete  the  sixty-nine  hours  required  for  the  degree. 
X.   Advanced   Courses 27 

An  advanced  course  is  defined  as  one  which  has  as  an 
announced  prerequisite  some  other  three-hour  course  in 
the  same  department;  or  one  which  has  been  approved  as 
an  advancd  course  by  the  Curriculum  Committee. 

THE  ENGINEERING   BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREES 

Bachelor  of  Science  in   (1)    Civil  Engineering,    (2)    Electrical  Engi- 
neering, and    (3)    Architectural  Engineering. 

These  degrees  are  given  on  completion  of  the  four-year  courses 
outlined  below.  The  studies  required  have  been  chosen  so  that 
the  student  will  receive  both  a  sound  and  a  comprehensive  mental 
development,  and  a  due  amount  of  professional  engineering  train- 
ing.     The   instruction   in   engineering   subjects   includes    field    prac- 
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tice,  drafting  and  computation,  testing  work  in  the  laboratories, 
experience  in  handling  electrical  machines,  and  inspections  of  power 
plants. 

Students  are  permitted  to  make  definite  choice  of  these  degrees 
at  entrance  as  Freshmen,  or  to  transfer  to  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Sophomore  year  from  the  general  Freshman  year  require- 
ments for  the  several  A.B.   and   B.S.   degrees. 

The  detailed  courses  of  study  given  below  are  stated  specifically 
for  those*  who  choose  these  courses  as  Freshmen.  Those  who 
transfer  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year  will  be  able  to 
make  up  the  Course  in  Graphics  12  during  that  year.  If  they 
have  taken  Physics  21,  in  the  Freshman  year,  they  will  have  no 
other  subject  to  make  up. 

The  stated  requirements  for  these  degrees  are  influenced  and 
the  transfer  from  other  degrees  are  made  less  difficult  by  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  relating  to  the  student's  previous  high  school 
preparation  in  language  studies: 

Students  who  offer  three  or  more  units  of  foreign  language  for 
entrance  will  be  allowed  to  substitute  the  two  years'  work  in  Mil- 
itary Science,  counting  3  hours  for  the  required  language  in  the 
Sophomore  year. 

Students  who  offer  two  or  more  units  of  a  modern  language 
for  entrance  may  substitute  a  general  elective  course  for  the  Sopho- 
more language  required. 

Students  who  offer  no  modern  language  units  or  less  than  three 
foreign  language  units  for  entrance  will  choose  a  modern  language 
in  the  Freshman  year  and  continue  the  same  through  the  Sopho- 
more year. 

Students  who  fulfill  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  general 
A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees  are  admitted  likewise  to  the  above  engineer- 
ing degrees. 

THE    ENGINEERING    DEGREES 

Freshman  Year 

B.S.    C.E. 
Hrs. 

English  1  or  2 3 

Mathematics  1-2   _   _  _  _      3 

Physics    21______      4 

Graphics    12_____      3 

Modern  Language   _    _    _      3 
Military  Science   _  _   _   -      1  Vi 

17V2  17%  17V2 


B.S.    E.E. 

B.S 

Arch.E 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

iy2 

iy2 
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Sophomore   Year 


Civil  Engineering  1  — 
Mathematics  3-4  _  _  _ 

Physics  4   _____  _ 

Chemistry    22    _    _    _    _ 

Modern  Language    2  _ 

Military    Science    _    _    _ 

_      3 
_      3 
_       4 

4    or   5 
_      3 
_      1% 

3 

3 

4 

4   or   5 

3 

1  K 

3 

3 

•1 

4    or    5 

3 

IMj 

18  V.  or  19  y2 

1 8  V2  or  1 9  y2 

18  y2  or  19  y2 

•  Junior    Year 


Civil  Engineering  2  _  _  3 
Civil  Engineering  3-4  _  _  3 
Electrical  Engineering  1  4 
Electrical  Engineering  2  — 
Graphics  14___--  2 
Mathematics  5  _  _  _  _  _  3 
Chemistry  40  or  80  _  _  3 
Adv.  Modern  Language  -  — 
Architecture   10    _    _    _   -  — 


18 


17 


17 


Civil  Engineering  5-6  _  _ 

Civil  Engineering  7-8  _  _ 

Electrical    Engineering  3 

Electrical    Engineering  4 

Graphics    16    _    -    _    _  _ 

Math.   7-9   or  Civ.  Eng.  9 

Astronomy,  half  year 

*  Geology,   half  year   _  _ 

Adv.  Modern  Language  _ 

Architecture   11    _    _   _  _ 


Senior    Year 

3 
3 
4 


2 
3 

1% 
1% 


2 
3 

iy2 
iy2 

3 
3 


18 


17 


17 


BA<  HELOR 
Freshmen 


English  1  _  _  _  _  _ 
French  or  German  - 
Mathematics  1-2  _  _ 
History  1  _  _  _  _  _ 
Chemistry  21  _  _  _ 
Military    Science    _    _ 


OF    SCIENCE    IN 


CHEMISTRY 

Sophomore 


French  or  German   _ 


Chemistry 
Chemistry 


3   . 

81 


Hrs. 
3 


Physics  21 4 


t  Elective  ________   3 

Military   Science   _____    1  V_ 


Total 17  i_       Total 19  y2 


• Logy    chair    is    vacant. 

footnote,   page  66. 


Substituted    by    Bpecial    courses    in    engineering. 
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Junior  Senior 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

♦French  or  German  _  _  _  _  3  *French  or  German  _  _  _  _  3 
Physics  4___-_---4  Electives  in  Chemistry  _  _  _  6 
Chemistry    5____--_4       Electives   to  compelte    69   hours. 

Chemistry  9___ ___3 

t  Minimum    electives    to    com- 
plete   5  4    hours. 

PRE-MEDICAL  COURSES 

The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  acceptable  medical 
students  are  set  by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  include 
two  years  work  in  a  college  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education.  These  requirements  are  stated  in  the  footnote.! 
Each  of  the  following  two  courses,  offered  for  students  taking 
their  pre-medical  work  at  the  University,  meets  these  requirements. 

TAVO   YEAR  PRE-MEDICAL    COURSE 

First   Year  Second    Year 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

English    _________3       French    or    German    _    _    _    _    3 

French  or  German   _____    3       Chemistry    3_______4 

Chemistry    22______5       Physics    21________4 

Biology __5or   8       ^General  electives  to  complete 

(Zoology  22,  5  hrs;    or  Zoolo-  18  hours, 

gy  21,   4   hrs,  and  Botany   21, 
4    hrs.) 
Trigonometry,  if  not  previous- 
ly taken  in   High  School. 
General   electives   to   complete 
18  hours. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MEDICINE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  will  be  conferred 
on   those  completing  the  following  four  year   course. 


*  When  two  years  of  college  French  and  two  years  of  college  German  or 
their  equivalent  have  been  completed,  their  place  in  the  schedule  may  be 
filled   by   a   general   elective.      (Non   Science) 

fOne   3    hour   course    must    be    from    Group   3. 

$The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  an  acceptable  Medical  School 
as  outlined  by  the  American  Medical  Association  are  two  years  work  in  an  ap- 
proved college  wth  a  minimum  credit  of  30  year  hours  to  include  the  follow- 
ing: Biology,  4  hours,  of  which  2  hours  must  be  laboratory  work;  Chemistry. 
6  hours  (inorganic  chemistry,  4  hours,  of  which  2  hours  must  be  laboratory 
work  and  organic  chemistry,  2  hours,  of  which  1  hour  must  be  laboratory 
work):  Physics.  4  hours,  of  which  1  hour  must  be  laboratory  work:  English. 
3  hours;  non-science  subjects,  9  hours,  including  the  3  hours  of  English  speci- 
fied  above. 

cThe  following  electives  are  advised:  Botany.  Chemistry.  Pharmacy.  Psychol- 
ogy.  Zoology,   English. 
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First    Sear 

Hrs. 
English    l__-_-___3 
Mathematics   1-2   _____    3 

History   1      _______      3 

French  or  German   _   _    _    _   3 

Botany   21   or   Chemistry   22 
or  Physics  21   or  Zoology 

2- 5  or   4 

Military  Science   _____   1  V_ 

Total 1SV2   or  ITU 


Second   Sear 

Hrs. 
French   or  German   _    _    _   _   3 

♦Science — Two        couises,        Min- 
imum  of_______6 

t  General    Electives,    mini- 
imum   of_______6 

Military  Science   _    _    _    _    _    1  '_- 

At  the  end  of  the  Sophomore 
year  36  hours  should  be  com- 
pleted. 


Third  Year 


Fourth  Year 


♦Science  three  courses,  none 
of  less  than   three   hours. 

General  Electives  to  complete 
not  less  than  54  hours  for  the 
three   years. 


Satisfactory  completion  of  one 
year  at  the  Georgia  Medical 
College,  Augusta,  (a  branch 
of  the  University  of  Georgia.) 


The  following  courses  must  be  included  in  the  above  curriculum: 
Chemistry  22,  5  hrs.;  Chemistry  3,  4  hrs.;  Physics  21,  4  hrs.; 
Zoology  22,  5  hrs.,  or  Zoology  21,  4  hrs.,  and  Botany  21,  4  hrs. 


♦The  Science  elective  group  includes  Botany,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Phys- 
ics,   Psychology,   and  Zoology. 

t  The  General  Electives  must  include  at  least  six  hours  from  History,  Eco- 
nomics,   Philosophy,    Sociology,    Language    and    Literature. 

The  following  electives  are  advised:  Botany,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Psy- 
chology,  Zoology,    English. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  was  organized  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  passed 
July  21,  1906.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts  established  as  a  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  on  May  1,  1872,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
who  accepted  for  the  purpose  funds  arising  from  the  landscript. 
From  time  to  time  support  was  received  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, until  the  State,  realizing  that  agriculture  represents  its 
principal  industry,  decided  by  legislative  enactment  to  differentiate 
and  specifically  support  an  agricultural  college. 

The  act  of  1906  establishing  the  present  College  and  better  known 
as  the  "Conner  Bill,"  contains  the  following  preamble  which  sets 
forth  reasons  for  enlarging  the  work  of  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture along  both  educational  and  research  lines. 

"Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  State  and  the  main 
source  from  which  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State  must  come." 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  permanently  improving  the  soil,  multiplying  its  yield  and  in- 
creasing the  value  of  its  products.  There  is  a  growing  demand  by 
the  people  of  the  State  for  agricultural  education,  and  for  the  prac- 
tical benefits  of  scientific  research  in  this  line,  and  for  improved 
methods  in  farming." 

This  act  provides  that  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  eleven  men, 
three  selected  from  the  trustees  of  the  University  proper,  three  from 
the  directors  of  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  including  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  and  five  from  the  State  at  Large.  The 
Board  has  the  same  function  and  exercises  the  same  authority  as 
that  of  similarly  organized  and  co-ordinated  divisions  of  the  Uni- 
versity, but  is  subject,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State,  to  the  general  control  of  the  University 
trustees. 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  constitutes  an  integral 
part  of  the  University  System  of  Georgia,  and  while  it  has  certain 
buildings,  lands,  and  equipment  set  aside  for  the  special  use  of  its 
corps  of  teachers  and  students,  its  work  in  general  is  solely  as- 
sociated with  the  University  proper,  so  that  agricultural  students 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  which  a  great  university  system  affords. 
These  advantages  include  instruction  and  advice  from  the  professors 
in  other  colleges,  use  of  the  general  libraries  and  scientific  labora- 
tories   and  membership  in  the  various  class  and  society  organiza- 
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tior.s.  This  is  th.  most  desirable,  since  classroom  training  is  but  a 
part  of  a  person's  education. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN   AGRICULTURE 

Introduction 

The  four-year  Bachelor   of   Science  course   provides    for  a    liberal 

and  thorough  training  along  scientific  lines  in  agronomy,  soil  fer- 
tility, animal  husbandry,  veterinary  medicine,  dairy  husbandry, 
horticulture,  forestry,  agricultural  engineering,  cotton  industry, 
agricultural  chemistry,  poultry  husbandry,  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion.     The  course  is   practical. 

General  training  in  chemistry,  physics,  botany  biology.  Knglish, 
and  mathematics  is  also  provided.  Certain  fundamental  studies 
are  prescribed,  and  the  largest  liberty  and  selection  commensurate 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  student  is  permitted;  in  this  way  the 
student  is  enabled  to  select  a  course  which  is  in  keeping  with  his 
taste,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  sufficient  special  training  to  fit 
him   for   the   kind   of   work    he   desires   to   pursue   after   graduating. 

Outline  of   Course 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hrs.  Hrs. 

Farm   Crops   1______2  Animal  Husb.   2,  3.  4  and   5   _    3 

Agr.    Eng.    1,    2,    3,    4    _    _    _    3  Botany   1_________4 

Horticulture  1,  2  and  3  _  _   3  Ag.  Chemistry   2b 3 

Poultry  Husb.    20  and   21    _    2  English   2_________3 

English   1__ __3  Physics    21_______4 

Chemistry  21 4  Soils   1,   2_________3 

Mathematics   21_____2  — 

20 

19 

The  division  of  the  time  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  shall  be  as 
follows: 

Major  ___________   _12 

Minor,  group  1________6 

.Minor,  group   2________6 

Gen.   Elective    _______    -12 

36 

Total  requirements  for  degree  will  be  *7414  hours  credit.  Not 
more  than  21  hours  can  be  taken  from  any  one  division  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years.  Major  courses  may  be  selected  from  the 
divisions  of  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture,  agricultural 


*  Tli.'   student   w-to  completes  the  military   training  offered    in   tin-   Freshman 
and    Sophomore    years    receives    a    three-hour    credit,    which    may    counl 

general   eleel Ive   toward    ]\\-    d<  - 
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chemistry,     agricultural     engineering,     agricultural     education     and 
poultry  husbandry. 

Elective  Courses.  It  is  urged  that  the  student  give  particular  at- 
tention to  his  elective  courses,  selecting  those  courses  that  give  the 
broadest  training  commensurate  with  special  work  in  a  division. 

Group  1    (6  hours  required) 

Agricultural  Chemistry  Physics 

Botany  Mathematics 

Zoology  Geology 

Bacteriology  Entomology 

Group   2    (6   hours   required) 

Six  hours  in  any  subject  of  Junior  and  Senior  rating  offered  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture;  must  be  approved  by  the  head  of  the 
division  in  which  the  student  is  majoring. 

Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  the  student  must 
submit  a  program  written  on  a  prescribed  form  for  the  schedule  of 
work  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  showing  his  majors  and  minors, 
as  well  as  his  general  electives.  This  program  must  be  approved  by 
the   head   of  the   department    in   which    he   takes   his    major. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 

All  students  wishing  to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Forestry  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  present  credit  for  15 
entrance  units  as  specified  under  "Terms  of  Admission"  on  page  36. 
The  degree  of  B.S.F.  is  conferred  on  those  completing  the  four-year 
course. 

In  the  four-year  professional  course,  opportunity  is  given  to  special- 
ize in  certain  main  lines.  For  those  students  desiring  to  specialize  in 
city  forestry  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  selection  of  landscape 
gardening  and  allied  subjects;  for  those  desiring  to  specialize  in  tech- 
nical forestry  with  the  object  of  entering  the  federal  or  state  service, 
the  election  of  advanced  courses  in  botany  and  forestry;  for  those 
desiring  to  specialize  in  lumber  salesmanship  and  mill  superintend- 
ency,  the  election  of  courses  in  economics  and  business  administra- 
tion; for  those  desiring  to  specialize  in  dendropathology,  the  elec- 
tion of  advanced  courses  in  botany  and  plant  pathology. 

Outline   of  Course 

Freshman  Year 
Subject  Hrs. 

Chemistry   21,    Elementary    Chemistry    4 

Botany    1,    Plant    Biology    4 
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English   1,  English   Composition 3 

Math.   1,   Trigonometry 1 

Forestry   19,  Principles   of   Forestry   1 

Agr.  Eng.  29,   Elementary  Surveying  1 1^ 

Agr.  Eng.  1,  2,  Forge  Work,  Drawing   2 

Bummer  Term 

Forestry   7,   Cruising  and    Scaling   2  / 

Forestry  12,  General  Forestry  4 

Sophomore  Fear 

Ag.   Chemistry    2b    3 

Forestry   4,    Dendrology    3 

Physics   21,  College  Physics   4 

Agronomy,  Soils    (1,   2)    3 

Civil  Eng.   1   3 

Forestry   27,    Mensuration    3 

19 

Junior  and    Senior   Years 

Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  designate  his  specialization  and  must  select,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  the  course  of  study 
he  desires  to  pursue  during  the  following  two  years.  The  major  and 
one  minor  must  be  selected  from  technical  forestry  subjects,  one  minor 
may  be  selected  from  Departments  in  Group  I,  and  twelve  hours  of 
general  electives  from  Departments  in  Group  II.  Whether  or  not  a 
student  will  be  permitted  to  elect  more  than  eighteen  hours  of  work  a 
year  will  depend   upon  his  class  record. 

DIVISION   OF   TIME 

Major,  Forestry  ________   _12 

Minor,  Forestry  _________6 

Minor,  Group  I____   ______  6 

Gen.  Electives,  Group  II _  -12 

36 

Group    I 

Agri.    Engineering  Botany 

Agri.    Chemistry  Plant  Pathology 

Horticulture  Civil    Engineering 

Group   II 

General  electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  department  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  or  from  any  college  or  school  of  the  University. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  HOME   ECONOMICS 

The  four-year  degree  course  in  Home  Economics  is  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  women  students  seeking  the  following: 

1.  Higher  education  for  the  profession  of  home-making  which  in- 
cludes general  culture  and  the  preparation  in  the  broadest  sense  for 
participation  in  municipal  and  rural  community  building  along  lines 
of  health  sanitation  and  economic  and  social  welfare. 

2.  Preparation  for  positions  as  county  and  supervising  home  dem- 
onstration agents  or  specialists  in  extension  work  in  Home  Economics. 

3.  Preparation  for  teaching  and  supervision  in  Vocational  Home 
Economics. 

4.  Training  in  institutional  management:  of  schools,  hospitals, 
hotels,  from  standpoint  of  diet  and  feeding;  lunch  rooms,  cafeterias, 
tea  rooms,  etc. 

5.  Lines  of  special  technical  and  research  work  in  which  women 
can  engage  for  the  state  and  federal  governments. 

6.  Editorial  work  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

To  the  Freshman  Class.      (See  page  36.) 

To  the  Junior  Class.  For  admission  to  the  junior  class,  graduation 
from  a  junior  college  is  required.  Women  without  such  graduation 
may  be  admitted  provided  they  present  certificates  of  equivalent  work 
done  in  institutions  of  high  rank  in  this  state  or  elsewhere.  In  any 
case  the  work  done  must  consist  of  36  hours  of  standard  college  work. 
Women  of  sufficient  maturity  may  enter  as  special  students  in  courses 
for  which  they  have  prerequisites. 

The  two  years  college  work  must  include  six  hours  English;  six 
hours  home  economics;  four  hours  chemistry;  three  hours  physics; 
three  hours  educational  psychology;  two  hours  elementary  drawing 
and  design;  one  and  one-half  hours  of  physiology;  three  hours  of 
history  and  four  and  one-half  hours  of  electives.  All  science  must 
carry  standard   laboratory   work. 

For  electives  the  following  courses  may  be  offered:  Foreign  Lan- 
guage;  Mathematics;    Manual  Training;    History;   and  Agriculture. 

The  three  hours  Agriculture  may  be  a  survey  course  and  must  in- 
clude standard   laboratory  or  field  work. 

Two  years  physical  education  is  required. 

A  student  presenting  30  hours  of  college  work  may  receive  junior 
rating  and  is  permitted  to  carry  junior  subjects  for  which  she  can 
offer  prerequisites. 
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Outline  of  Course 


A  total  of  70  hours  is  required 
nomics: 

Freshman 

Hours 
Home   Economics   19   _   _    _   _  1 

English   1_______._3 

Chemistry  21_______4 

Horticulture    3______1 

Clothing   26________2 

Design  22_________2 

Textiles  27  - _   -  1 

History  25_________1 

Physiology   ________._% 

Physical  Education   1      _   _   _  1% 


for  the  B.S.   degree   in   Home   Eco- 


Sophomore 

Hours 
English   2_________3 

Psychology  4,  5,  6  _____  3 

Advanced   Design  29  _    _   _    _  2 

Ag.    Chem.    1_______3 

Food  Preparation  1,  2  _  _  _  3 
♦History  or  Language  _  _  _  3 
Physical    Education    2    _    _       L% 


Total 18% 


Total 18 

Junior  and    Senior   Courses 

Upon  completion  of  freshman  and  sophomore  work  the  students 
must  with  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Division  set  up  a  program 
including  the  prescribed  major  and  minors.  This  may  conform  to  any 
of  the  plans  indicated  or  if  the  vocational  teacher's  certificate  is  not 
desired  Home  Economics  Education  courses  may  be  omitted  from 
group  three  and  the  general  course,  with  wider  electives,  may  be  pur- 
sued. 


Home  Demonstration 

Hrs. 
Major   __________    _12 

Minor  Group  1_______6 

Minor  Group  2_______6 

Minor  Group  3_______6 

General  elective   __-____3 


Vocational  Home  Economics 

Hrs. 
Major  ___________   _12 

Minor  Group  1_______6 

Minor  Group  2__-___-0 
Minor  Group  3--___--9 
General    elective    _    _    _    _    _    _  6 


33 
Group   2 


33 


Agriculture 


Group  :? 

English 

Economics 

Sociology 

History 

Education 


Group    1 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoology 

Bacteriology 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Group  2  may  include  any  six  hours  of  junior  or  senior  subjects  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  not  including  Home  Economics  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Head  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics. 

Since  many  teaching  positions  offer  opportunity  to  teach  home  eco- 
nomics and  some  other  subject,  arrangement  may  be  made  to  combine 


•The    student    who   elects    language    must    Include    three   hours    history    In 

junior   or  senior   year. 
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a  minor  in  physical  education,  art,  history  or  a  language  with  the 
home  economics  major.  The  student  interested  in  the  journalistic 
field  may  secure  a  minor  in  journalism. 

The  teacher  training  course  in  Vocational  Home  Economics  con- 
sists of  four  years,  totaling  70  hours  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
the  State  Vocational  Board.  This  course  is  required  of  students  quali- 
fying to  teach  Vocational  Home  Economics.  Upon  graduation  from 
this  course  and  completing  the  required  vocational  experience,  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  grants  a  teacher's  certificate. 

The  division  of  time  in  the  four  years  Vocational  Course  shall  be 
as  follows: 

Per  Cent 

Home    Economics,    technical    25-35 

Related   Science   and   Art    25-25 

Professional 25-15 

Humanistic     25-25 

I.        Suggested  Vocational  Home  Economics  Course 
Junior  Senior 

Hours  Hours 

Advanced    Clothing   32   _    _    _  3  Nutri.  and   Diet.    12-13 3 

Advanced   Cookery   11    _    _    _  iy2  Home  Management   46    _    _   _  _  3 

Home  Furnishing  44  _ 1  Home  Econo.   Edu.   63-67   _    _    _  3 

Physics  21 4  Child   Development   62   _   _   _    _  2 

Bacteriology  1 -  1%       Electives ____4 

Home  Ec.  Edu.  50-54-55 3 

Sociology  _________2 

Electives   _________2 

Total 18  Total 15 

II.      Suggested  Home  Demonstration  Course 


Junior 

Hours 
Advanced  Clothing  _____  3 

Advanced  Cookery  11  _  _   _  _iv2 

Physics   21  ________  _4 

Home  Furnishing  44  _   _   _   _  1 

Bacteriology  1 _  1% 

Home  Ec.  Edu.  50,  51 _  2 

Child  Development  61  _  _  _  _  1 
Electives  _  _  _ 3 


Senior 

Hours 

Nutri.  and  Diet.  12-13 3 

Home   Management   46    _    _    _  3 
Poultry  Husbandry   30-31    _    _  2 

Horticulture  10 ____1 

Home  Eco.  Edu.  57  _  _ iy2 

Child  Development  62  _  _  _  _  2 
Electives ___3 


17 


Total 15% 
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III.      Snggeeted    Institutional    Course 
Jl'XIOR  Junior 


Hours 
Inst.  Cookery  10_______3 

Home    Furnishing    44    _    _    _    _  1 

Psysics   21_________4 

Bacteriology    1-5    ______  3 

Sociology   _________2 

Household   Mechanics   20   _    _    _  1 
Accounting   6________3 

Total    ___________  17 


Nutri.  and  Diet.  12-13 
Catering  17  _  _  _  _  _ 
Inst.  Management  18 
Economics  5  _  _  _   _ 
Elective _  _  _ 


Hours 
_  3 

-  1% 

-  1% 
_  3 

_  6 


Total 15 


DOCTOR  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 

A  four  year  course  in  veterinary  medicine  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (D.V.M.)  is  offered.  The  demand  for 
veterinarians  is  increasing  in  the  southern  states.  There  are  excellent 
opportunities  in  the  various  fields  of  veterinary  medicine  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Outline  of  Course 


Freshman 

Subject  Hrs. 

Anatomy  5________     2 

Anatomy  6_________1 

Anatomy  7,  8  _  _  - 4 

Chemistry   21 ____4 

English  1_________3 

Zoology  3 ___2V2 

16  y2 


Junior 

Animal  Husbandry  8a,  9a  _   _  3 

Bacteriology  4_____ 1V2 

Comparative  Medicine  2  _  _  _  3 

Pathology  1 ______3 

Pathology  4________2 

Surgery  1  _______3 

Surgery  3____-_--_3 
Surgery  4_________1 


Sophomore 

Subject  Hrs. 

Anatomy   9,    10______4 

Animal  Husbandry  2,  3,  4,  5  _  3 
Agric.  Chemistry  1  _____  3 

Bacteriology  1,  2______3 

Materia  Medica   2   _____  2 

Pharmacy  1________1 

Comparative  Physiology 4 


20 


Senior 


19  y2 


Subject  Hrs. 

Comparative  Medicine  1 3 

Comparative   Medicine   3   _   _  1 V2 

Jurisprudence ____1 

Pathology  2 3 

Pathology  3 2 

Surgery  2_________3 

Surgery  3 3 

Surgery  5__-.-----.-_ 

Surgery  7 1 

Surgery  8 _____2 

Therapeutics  ________! 


21  y2 


Junior   Elective 

Bacteriology    3    _   _    _   _ 


1% 


Senior    Elective 
Surgery  6------- 
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SIX-YEAR  COURSE   IN    AGRICULTURE   AM)    VETERINARY 

MEDICINE 

A  combined  course  in  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Agriculture  com- 
prising a  six-year  course  leading  to  the  degrees  B.S.A.  and  D.V.M.  is 
offered. 

Men  who  take  this  course  are  especially  well  fitted  to  become  man- 
agers of  large  stock  farms  and  plantations  and  to  fill  positions  as 
veterinarians  in  educational,  experimental  and  investigational  work 
with  experiment  stations  and  other  institutions  where  such  work 
in  conducted. 

Outline   of  Course 


Freshman    Agr. 

Subject  Hrs. 

Farm  Crops   1__ _  _  _  2 

Agri.  Engineering  1,  2,  3,  4  _  3 

Chemistry  21 4 

English    1________3 

Horticulture  1,  2,  3     _  _   _   _  3 

Mathematics   1    ______  iy2 

Poultry  Husbandry  20,  21  _  _  2 

18  y2 

Junior    Agr.    &    Vet.    Freshman. 

Subject  Hrs. 

Agri.   Chemistry  ______  3 

An.  Husbandry  6,  7 3 

Anatomy   5,    6,    7,    8   _    _    _    _  7 

Bacteriology    1__    _____% 

Farm  Management  1  _  _   _  _  3 

Horticulture    13    _    _    _    _    _    _iy2 

Zoology  3_ _____2y2 

2H_ 

Junior   Veterinary 

Subject  Hrs. 

Comparative   Medicine   1    _   _    _  3 
Materia  Medica   2______2 

Pathology  1_ __3 

Pathology    4________2 

Pharmacy    1________1 

Surgery   1_________3 

Surgery   3_________3 

Surgery   4_________1 

Surgery    5________1 

Therapeutics   ________! 


S^phomoive    Agr. 

Subject  Hrs. 

An.  Husbandry  2,  3,  4,  5   _  _   _  3 
Agr.   Chemistry   1______3 

Botany  1__________4 

English    2_________3 

Physics    21_________4 

Soils,    1,   2   _   _    _ ___3 


20 


Senior    Agr.    &    Vet.    Sophomore 

Subject  Hrs. 

An.  Husbandry  8    9,   14 6 

Anatomy  9,  10  _ 4 

Bacteriology  2_______iy> 

Farm  Crops  2_______3 

Comparative  Physiology  1  _  _  4 


Senior    Veterinary 


Subject 


18% 


Hrs. 


Bacteriology  4___ _  _  iy> 


Comparative  Medicine  2  . 
Comparative   Medicine   3 
Jurisprudence   _   _    _    _  _ 

Pathology  2  _____  _ 

Pathology  3  _____  - 

Surgery  2_______ 

Surgery  3_______ 

Surgery  7 - 

Surgery  S  ______   _ 


3 

1% 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 


20 


21 
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Elective. 

Bacteriology  3,  one  and  one-half  hours,  Juniors. 
Surgical    Exercises,    one    hour,    Seniors. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   IN    HEALTH   AM)  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  technical  and  professional  training 
of  teachers  or  supervisors  of  physical  education,  leaders  of  play- 
grounds and  recreational  centers  and  specialists  in  nutrition  and 
health  education. 

A  minor  in  physical  education  is  provided  for  students  who  wish 
to  prepare  to  combine  leadership  in  physical  education  and  health 
education  activities  with  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  in  the  high 
school  or  girls'   camp. 

Physical  Education  1  and  2  are  general  courses  required  of  all 
women  students.  The  regulation  gymnasium  costume  of  black  knick- 
ers, white  blouse,  black  hose  and  white  shoes  should  be  procured  in 
Athens. 

When  the  medical  and  physical  examination  given  each  girl  indi- 
cate the  need  of  individual  attention  the  student  is  scheduled  for 
classes  in  the  Individual  Gymnastic  Department  which  is  well  equip- 
ped for  corrective  work.  Lectures  in  health  education  are  required 
of  all  freshmen  women. 

All  women  students  in  good  standing  are  eligible  for  class  and 
organization  teams  in  the  various  athletic  activities.  Sports  in  which 
such  teams  are  chosen  include  hockey,  tennis,  basketball,  swimming, 
rifle  practice,  baseball,  field  and  track  and  archery. 

The  subjects  prescribed  for  major  freshmen  and  sophomore  students 
are  selected  to  furnish  a  basis  for  general  education  and  give  the 
prerequisite  sciences  necessary  for  the  technical  courses  comprising 
the  major.  Each  girl  majoring  in  physical  education  is  required  to 
pass  a  swimming  test,  to  attend  special  classes  for  practical  work 
in  gymnastics  three  times  per  week  and  to  participate  in  at  least  one 
sport   each  term. 

A  total  of  seventy  hours  is  required  for  the  degree. 

Freshman  Sophomore 

Hours  Hours 

English    1    ______  3  English  2 3 

Zoology    21    _____  4  Physics  21__.___.__4 

Chemistry  21 4  History  or  Language  _  _  3 

History  or  Language  _  _  3  Physiology  and  Anatomy  3 

American    Government    _  1  Physical  Ed.  7,  8,  9,  39  _  3 

Physical    Education    _    _  1 V2  Physical  Education  2  _  _  1 V2 

Total    Hours    _    _    _    _16V2  IT1  _ 
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Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  the  student  shall 
submit  a  program  for  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  written 
on  the  prescribed  form  and  conforming  to  the  following  division  of 
time. 

Hours 

Major    12 

Minor,  Group  1  6 

Minor,  Group  2   6 

Minor,  Group  3   6 

Electives    6 


TOTAL 
Group   1 

Botany 

Agricultural   Chem.    1 

Bacteriology 

Nutrition 


Junior 


Group   2 

Physics 

Psychology 

Education 


Suggested  Course 


36 

Group   3 

Home   Economics   1-2. 
Home  Economics  45,  31. 
Home  Economics  40,  41. 


Senior 


Hours 
Physical    Ed.    10-11-12    _    _    _    _  3 

Physical    Ed.    13-15    _____  3 

Agricultural    Chem.    1    _    _    _   _  3 

Psychology    ________3 

Physical    Education    43    _    _    _  1 
Home    Economics    1-2    __    _    _  3 

Electives    ___--____3 


Phys.   Ed.   16-17-21-22 3 

Bacteriology   l______iy> 

Physical   Ed.   44-45    _____  3 

Home   Economics   40-41    _   _    _  3 
Home  Economics   16   _   _    _    _  iy2 

Sociology  _________3 

Electives    ________3 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

The  entrance  requirements  and  the  freshman  year  curriculum  in 
this  course  are  identical  with  those  in  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Agriculture  Course.  Students  enrolled  in  the  B.S.  Agriculture 
Course  may  enroll  in  the  B.S.  in  Agricultural  Engineering  at  the 
close  of  the  freshman  year. 


Outline  of  Course 


Freshman 


Hrs. 
Mathematics,   21______2 

Chemistry  21,   _______4 

English   1, 3 

Agr.  Engineering  1,  2,  3,  4,  —  3 
Farm  Crops  1,  _______2 

Horticulture  1,    2,   3,   _   _    _   _  3 

Poultry  Husbandry  20,  21,  _  _  2 
Military  Science  ______  iy2 


Sophomore 


Hrs. 
Mathematics   3,    4,    _____  3 

Physics  21, 4 

Civil  Engineering  1,   _    _  _    _  3 

Graphics  12, ___3 

Agr.  Engineering  26,  27,  28,  _  3 
Animal  Husbandry  2,  3,  4,  5,  _  3 
Military  Science 1  V> 


20  y2 


20% 
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Junior 

Hrs. 

Physics  4, 4 

Graphics   14, _3 

Electrical  Engineering  1,  _  _  _  4 
Agr.  Engineering  7,  10,  25,  _  _  3 
Soils    1,    2,    _    _ 3. 

17 


Senior 

Hrs. 
Civil    Engineering   2,   _   _   _    _  3 

Civil  Engineering  3,  4,  _  _  _  3 
Civil  Engineering  5,  _____  2 
Civil  Engineering  7,  8,  _  _  _  3 
Agr.  Engineering  23,  _____  1 
Agr.  Engineering  11,  12,  _  _  _  3 
Agricultural    Economics    1,    _    _  3 


18 
Total  requirement  for  this  degree  is  76  hours  credit. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN    LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

This  course  aims  first,  toward  the  general  education  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  professional  practice  of  landscape  architecture,  and  sec- 
ond, toward  the  preparation  of  men  under  southern  conditions  for 
this  work  in  the  South. 

Entrance  requirements  same  as  for  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Outline  of  Course 


Freshmen 

Hrs. 
English    1_________3 

Math.  1,  2 3 

Chemistry  21________4 

Landscape  Arch.  1______3 

Horticulture   1,   2,  3_____3 

Ag.   Eng.   1,  2,  3,   4 3 

Total 19 


Sophomore 

Hrs. 

English   2 

3 

Physics    21 

4 

Soils   1,  2 

3 

Landscape  Arch.  2  _  _  _  _ 

Elem.  of  Arch.  _ _ 

Freehand  Draw,  and  Col.  _ 

CO  CO  cc 

1     1     1 

Total  _____ 

_19 

Junior   and    Senior 

Hrs. 

Major _   _12 

Minor,    group   1_______6 

Minor,  Group  2 _6 

Gen.  Elective 12 

Total 36 

Total  requirements  for  degree  will  be  *74  hours  credit. 
Major,    12   hours   of   subjects   in   landscape   work. 
Minor,  group  1,  science  same  as  for  general  B.S.A.  degree. 
Minor,  group  2,  same  as  for  general  B.S.A.  degree. 


*  T!>e  student  who  completes  the  military  training  offered  In  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  yean  receives!  a  three-hour  credit,  which  may  count 
as  genera]   elective  toward   his  degree. 
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General   Elect ives 

General  electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  department  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  or  from  any  college  or  school  of  the  University. 

Two  college  courses  of  a  modern  language  must  be  offered  for  the 
degree,  French  preferred.     These  may  be  used  as  an  elective. 

Summers 

At  least  one  summer  to  be  spent  in  a  nursery  preferably  between 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

One  summer  to  be  spent  in  the  office  of  a  landscape  architect  or  in 
practical  work. 

Trips 

A  trip  of  a  week's  extent  will  be  taken  on  alternate  years  to  Hender- 
sonville,  Asheville,  and  Flat  Rock,  N.  C,  and  to  ThomasvilTe,  Ga.,  and 
points  in  Florida. 

Week-end  trips  will  be  made  to  LaGrange,  Ga.,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  Macon,  Ga.,  Augusta,  Ga.  and  Aiken,  S.  C,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Government  Forest  Reservation  in  north  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  to  other  points  of  interest  throughout  Georgia  and  adjoining 
states. 

EXTENSION    DIVISION 

Under  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  approxi- 
mately 250  county  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  and  specialists 
are  employed  to  carry  information  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
to  the  farm  home.     This  work  is  known  as  extension  service. 

The  farmer,  his  wife,  and  his  children  are  enrolled  in  a  big  extension 
school.  The  boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  in  clubs.  Thus  it  may  be  seen 
that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  student  body  of  the  Georgia  State 
College  of  Agriculture  is  not  in  Athens  but  is  located  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.  The  institution  has  a  state  for  its  campus  and  some  of  its 
greatest  service  work  is  done  with  the  farmer,  his  wife  and  children 
on  the  farm,  and  in  the  farm  home  itself. 

Rulings  passed  by  the  Extension  Division  pertaining  to  county  agents 
in  Georgia  make  it  necessary  that  the  applicant  be  between  twenty- 
two  and  fifty  years  of  age.  He  must  have  a  degree  from  a  standard 
agricultural  college  or  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  some  other  institu- 
tion and  one  year's  work  in  an  agricultural  college.  He  is  further- 
more required  to  have,  a  farm  experience. 

The  requirements  for  home  demonstration  agents  state  that  the  ap- 
plicant should  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard  four  years'  graduate  course 
with  a  Major  in  Home  Economics  and  Minors  in  Science,  Agriculture, 
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and  Education,  or  at  least  two  years'  training  in  college  with  a  mini- 
mum of  two  years'  successful  teaching  experience  plus  approved  col- 
lege work  of  Junior  and  Senior  grade  in  Home  Economics  Science. 
an  1   Agriculture. 

In  order  that  the  young  men  and  women  of  Georgia  may  meet 
these  requirements,  there  are  offered  at  this  time  at  the  Georgia  State 
College  of  Agriculture  certain  six  weeks  short  courses  for  both  men 
and  women  who  are  now  employed  as  county  or  home  demonstration 
agents.  These  six-weeks  courses  are  restricted  to  individuals  already 
occupying  one  of  the  above  positions  and  are  offered  that  present 
incumbents  may  attain  to  the  qualifications  as  laid  down  by  the  Ex- 
tension Division.  These  six-weeks  courses  are  offered  as  necessity 
demands  and  in  such  lines  as  the  students  require.  Three  credit 
hours  are  all  that  a  student  may  carry  during  the  six  weeks. 

For  young  men  desiring  to  become  county  agents,  a  general  course 
of  study  has  been  approved  to  fill  their  needs.  This  course  embraces 
all  of  the  subjects  that  county  agents  find  essential  and  necessary  in 
the  proper  conducting  of  their  office.  For  women  see  course  in  Home 
Economics. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  SHORT  COURSES  AT  CAMP  WELKINS 

A  short  course  of  nine  weeks  is  given  every  summer  for  the  boys  and 
girls  who  have  won  scholarships  in  the  different  agricultural  and  home 
economics  clubs  of  the  state.  This  course  is  also  open  to  boys  and 
girls  who  do  not  win  scholarships. 

Scholarships  for  the  short  courses  are  given  by  fair  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  women's  clubs,  banks,  and  other  public-spirited 
organizations  and  individuals  who  are  interested  in  stimulating  edu- 
cation  in  agriculture   and    home  economics   among   boys   and   girls. 

Every  year  more  than  2,000  boys  and  girls  take  advantage  of  the 
elementary  instruction  which  is  made  very  practical  indeed  and  is 
visualized  as  far  as  possible  by  application  and  illustration. 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 
The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  offers  the  following  courses 
by  correspondence  for  the  year  1929-1930.  The  full  charge  will  be 
$8.00  per  college  credit  hour. 

These  courses  will  be  of  special  interest  to  county  and  home  dem- 
onstration agents,  and  to  teachers  who  wish  to  continue  their  study 
in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  but  have  not  the  time  to  enter 
College  as  a  regular  student. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  thus: 

PROFESSOR    E.    D.    ALEXANDER,    In   Charge, 

Correspondence   Course  Department, 
Georgia   State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Athens,  Georgia. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  OFFERED 

Agricultural  Chemistry  C-21.    Professors  Carter  and  Lowry. 
Agricultural  Chemistry  C-22.    Professors  Carter  and  Lowry. 
Agricultural  Chemistry  C-23.     Professors   Carter  and  Lowry. 
Agricultural  Education  C-18.     Associate  Professor  Reitz. 
Agricultural  Engineering  C-7.     Professor  Lyle. 
Agricultural  Engineering  C-10.     Professor  Lyle. 
Agricultural  Engineering  C-25.     Professor  Lyle. 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Marketing  C-2.     Professor  Firor. 
Animal  Husbandry  C-2,  3,  4.    Associate  Professor  Rice. 
Animal  Husbandry  C-6.    Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 
Farm  Crops  C-l.    Associate  Professor  Taoor. 
Forestry  C-4a.    Professor  Burleigh. 
Forestry   C-19.     Professor  Burleigh. 
Home  Economics  C-43.     Miss  Edith  Creswell. 
Home  Economics  C-53.     Miss  Edith  Cresswell. 
Horticulture  C-10.     Dr.  McHatton  and  Professor  Keener. 
Horticulture  C-13.     Dr.  McHatton. 

Poultry  Husbandry  C-20.     Professors  Wood  and  Moore. 
Poultry  Husbandry  C-21.     Professors  Wood  and  Moore. 
Poultry  Husbandry  C-22.     Professors  Wood  and  Moore. 
Poultry  Husbandry  C-23.     Professors  Wood  and  Moore. 
Poultry  Husbandry  C-24.     Professors  Wood  and  Moore. 
Zootechnics  and  Hygiene  C.    Dr.  Persells. 
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THE  PEABODY  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

INCLUDING   PHILOSOPHICAL   SOCIAL   SCIENCE 

HISTORICAL 

In  June,  1908,  the  trustees  adopted  a  plan  to  convert  the  chair  of 
Philosophy  and  Education  into  a  School  of  Education,  to  provide  a 
special  building,  and  to  enlarge  the  staff  of  instruction.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  gave  the  funds  for  the  special 
building  which  was  constructed  in  1912,  and  named  George  Peabody 
Hall,  in  honor  of  George  Peabody  who,  in  1867,  created  this  Fund 
as  an  aid  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  South. 

This  building  contains  well  equipped  class  rooms,  offices,  library, 
rest  room,  and  laboratories  for  psychology  and  education.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  adapted  and  most  artistic  buildings  on  the  campus. 

In  September,  1918,  the  trustees  of  the  University  passed  a  reso- 
lution opening  the  school  to  women. 

LABORATORIES 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  several  rooms  of  the  first 
floor  of  George  Peabody  Hall  and  is  equipped  with  the  latest  Psy- 
chological instruments  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  studies  of  such 
mental  phenomena  as  the  senses,  feeling,  memory,  attention,  etc. 
There  is  a  full  equipment  for  experimental  pedagogy  and  educational 
and  mental  tests  and  measurements. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

Developing  from  the  chair  of  Philosophy  and  Education  this  School 
has  two  collegiate  divisions,  the  Division  of  Education  and  the  Divi- 
sion  of   Philosophical-Social    Science. 

1.  The  Division  of  Education  has  for  its  special  function  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  high  schools  normal  schools,  and  special 
subjects;  of  principals,  superintendents,  and  educational  administra- 
tors. This  work  differentiates  from  that  of  the  normal  schools  in 
that   the  latter  prepare   primarily   for  the  elementary   schools. 

A  limited  number  of  courses  in  Elementary  Education  are  offered 
for  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Also,  courses  in  Education  are  given  which  are  valuable  for  all 
students,  since  education  functions  so  largely  in  every  individual  life 
and  in  all  social  progress. 

The  Departments  of  this   School  are  as  follows: 
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DEPARTMENTS 

I.  The  History  of  Education  and  Educational  Philosophy. 

II.  Educational  Psychology  and  Hygiene. 

III.  Secondary  Education  and   School   Administration. 

IV.  The  Principles  and   Practice  of  Teaching. 

V.  Educational  Reserach. 

2.      The  Division  of  Philosophical-Social   Science  embraces   the   fol- 
lowing Departments: 

I.  Philosophy;  II.  Experimental  Psychology;  III.  Sociology  and 
Social  Work. 

CURRICULA 

In  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  General,  the  major  subject  may  be 
in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Sociology,  or  Education.  See  requirements 
for  this  degree. 

In  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science,  General,  the  major  subject  may 
be  in  Psychology.     See  requirements  for  this  degree. 

The  special  degree  of  this  School  is  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Edu- 
cation. This  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Gen- 
eral, the  difference  being  in  a  lesser  requirement  in  Foreign  Lan- 
guage and  in  Natural  Science  but  with  the  major  requirement  in- 
creased to  two  major  subjects,  one  in  Education,  one  a  Teaching 
Major. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 
Requirements  For  the  Degree 

I.     English  1.     Grammar,   rhetoric,   theme-writing,   literature. 

II.  Mathematics    1-2.     Trigonometry.    Analytics. 

III.  History  1  or  5-6  and  another  course  of  3  hours. 

IV.  Philosophy  1-2  and  another  course,  preferably  Sociology  5. 

V.  In  addition  to  entrance  requirements,  two  college  courses 
chosen  from  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German.  See  "Entrance 
Requirements." 

VI.  Two  courses  from  the  following:  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology.  Experimental  Psychology,  preferably  beginning  with 
Zoology  21  or  Botany  21. 

VII.     Education,  12  hours  or  more.     See  "Sequence  of  Courses"  and 

"Professional    Requirements." 
VIII.     A  Major  in  a  preferred  teaching  subject  or  group.     See  Teach- 
ing Majors  below. 
IX.     Additional   courses  to   complete   69   hours   chosen   with   the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 
X.     All   other  general   University  requirements. 
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TEACHING  MAJORS 

Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  the  candidate 
must  designate  the  subject  chosen  to  teach,  and  this  becomes  the 
Major  subject.     A  Major  may  be  chosen  in  any  one  of  the  following: 

English,  History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zool- 
ogy,  Latin,  French,  German,   Spanish,   Social   Science. 

As  a  rule  the  Major  requirement  is  12  hours  in  one  subject.  With 
special  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  the  Major 
requirement  may  be  met  by  courses  in  two  related  subjects,  such 
as  Mathematics-Physics,  Latin-French,  French-Spanish,  Physics-Chem- 
istry, Botany-Zoology,  History-Social  Science,  English-Latin.  Such  a 
Group-Major  should  include  more  than  12  hours.  A  Minor  choice  is 
often  of  great  service. 


SEQUENCE  OF  COURSES 


Freshman 

English  1. 

A  Foreign  Language. 

History  1. 

Mathematics  1-2. 

Zoology  21  or  other  Science. 

Military   Science   or 

Physical   Education. 

Junior 

Education    2-8-3. 
Education   19-20-21   or   17. 
A    Foreign    Language. 
English    or    Sociology. 
Elective,  Major. 
Elective,    Minor. 


Sophomore 

Education  4-5-6   (Prerequisite) 
A    Foreign    Language. 
History   2  or   5-6. 
Physics   21   or   Botany   21. 
Philosophy   1-2    (Prerequisite) 
Elective. 


Senior 

Education  10-11-12  or  50-51-52. 
Elective,  Major. 
Electives    and 
Requirements   to    complete. 


THE   COLLEGE    PROFESSIONAL    CERTIFICATE 

All  requirements  for  certificates  to  teach  are  prescribed  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  College  Professional  Certificate  is 
based  upon  the  following  requirements:  A  Bachelor's  degree  from 
a  standard  college  with  credit  for  nine  year-hours,  or  eighteen  semester 
hours,  in  professional  subjects  as  specified  under  Professional  Re- 
quirements, and  a  minimum  of  twenty-one  months'  experience  in 
teaching. 

Lacking  the  twenty-one  months'  experience,  such  a  graduate  will 
be  granted  a  College  Provisional  Certificate  valid  for  three  years. 
When  twenty-one  months'  experience  is  completed,  this  College  Pro- 
visional   may   be    converted    into    the   College    Professional    Certificate 
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valid  for  seven  years.     With  ten  years'  experience,  this  may  be  con- 
vertej   into   a   College   Life  Professional   Certificate. 

PROFESSIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  College  Professional  Certificate 
A.   For  High   School   Teachers 

Nine  year-hours,  or  eighteen  semester  hours,  from  the  following 
courses,  two  semester  hours  being  the  minimum  credit  for  any 
course: 

Necessary  Courses 

History  of  Education  or  Introduction  to  Education. 
Educational  Psychology  or  Principles  of  Education. 
High   School  Teaching  and   Management. 

Elective   Courses 

Directed  Observation  and  Teaching  in  the  High  School. 

Methods  of  Teaching  the  Major   Subject. 

High  School  Organization  and  Administration. 

Educational  Sociology. 

Educational  Hygiene. 

Moral  Education. 

Principles,  or  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. 

The  Junior  High  School. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education. 

Some  Courses  Other  Than  the  Professional  Recommended 

General  Psychology,  3  semester  hours. 

General  Sociology,  3  semester  hours. 

English,  12  semester  hours. 

Natural  Science,  12  semester  hours. 

History,  12  semester  hours. 

A  Major  teaching  subject,   18  to  24  semester  hours. 

A  Minor  teaching  subject,   12  to  24  semester  hours. 

NOTE.  The  above  is  not  the  complete  scheme  of  the  requirements 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Our  limitations  of  space  force 
selection  and  condensation.  For  the  full  scheme  for  this  and  other 
certificates,  write  to  said   Department. 

The  Necessary  Courses  as  prescribed  above  may  be  taken  in  our 
School  of  Education  courses  as  follows:  Education  4-5-6,  10-11-12, 
and  19-20-21  or  2-3-8. 
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11.  For  Elementary  School  Teachers 

The  scheme  for  the  College  Professional  Certificate  for  Elemen- 
tary School  Teachers  is  similar  to  the  above  for  High  School  Teach- 
ers with  changes  in  a  few  courses  specially  for  the  Hi-gh  School  to 
similar  courses  specially  for  the  Elementary  School.  Take  Edu- 
cation 2-3-8  and  50-51-52.  See  "Sequence  of  Courses."  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  include  these  courses  with  those  necessary  for  the  High 
School,  and   thus  qualify   for  both   Certificates. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 


The  School  of  Commerce  was  organize!  in  1913  in  response  to 
a  demand  for  courses  designed  to  prepare  students  for  business  careers. 
The  work  of  the  School  embraces  the  general  field  of  theoretical  and 
practical  Economics,  Business  Administration,  and  Accounting.  The 
cultural  aspects  of  education,  however,  have  been  kept  in  mind  in 
arranging  the  curriculum   of  the   School. 

Candidates  for  the  B.S.  in  Commerce  degree  are  required  to  com- 
plete 69  hours  of  work.  Thirty-six  hours  of  economic  and  business 
subjects  and  three  hours  of  military  science  are  required.  Of  the 
remaining  30  hours,  19  are  required  in  courses  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, — English  3  hours,  Modern  Language  6 
hours,  Physical  Science  4  hours,  History  3  hours,  Mathematics  3 
hours.  The  eleven  hours  still  remaining  to  complete  the  69  may  be 
taken  from  the  general  electives  of  the  University. 

The  requirements  in  the  Freshman  year  are  the  same  for  nearly 
all  degrees  offered  by  the  University  of  Georgia.     They  are  as  follows: 

Freshman 

Hrs.  Hrs 

English 3  Botany  21  ) 

Mathematics  1-2  3  Chemist,?  21      ! 4 

=?-  Science 1%       g-£  £  j 

Greek  1 

French  1 

German  1        '  Total   . 17  V2 

Sophomore 

Hrs. 

Commerce  1   (Industrial    and    Commercial    Geography)     1% 

Commerce  2   (Modern   Business)    W2. 

Commerce  5   (Principles  of  Economics)    3 

Commerce  6   (Elementary    Accounting)     3 

History  33    (American  Economic  History)    1% 

History  44    (European   Industrial  History)    iy2 

Modern  Language    (French   or   German)    3 

Military    Science    IV2 

Elective  3 


Junior  and   Senior 

At   the   beginning   of    the    Junior    year    the    student    is    required    to 
select  as  a  major  field  of  study  one  of  the  following  groups:   Account- 
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ing.  Banking  and  Finance,  Business  Administration,  Economics,  In- 
dustrial Management.  Marketing  and  Public  Utilities.  In  each  of 
these  groups  the  student  is  required  to  take  from  18  to  21  hours  of 
subjects  appropriate  to  the  group.  To  complete  the  hour  requirement 
for  the  Commerce  degree  students  may  elect  either  additional  cour-o. 
in  Commerce  or  courses  from  the  general  electives  of  the  University. 
The  Economics  group  is  provided  for  those  students  taking  other 
degrees  who  desire  to  major  in  the  School  of  Commerce.  The  selec- 
tion of  the  major  and  electives  must  be  done  in  consulation  with  the 
Dean  of  the  School. 

For  more  detailed  information  request  a  special  bulletin  from  Dean 
R.  P.  Brooks,  Athens,  Ga. 
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THE  HENRY  W.  GRADY  SCHOOL 
OF  JOURNALISM 


The  Department  of  Journalism  was  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1915,  and  was  changed  to  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism  in  1921.  This  school  was  created  in  response  to  a 
demand  for  courses  designed  to  aid,  students  in  a  journalistic  career. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  will  be  given  upon 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  four-year  course  outlined  below. 

Requirements   for  the  Degree 

1.  The  student  must  satisfy  the  full  entrance  requirements  for  the 
uniform  Freshman  year. 

2.  He  must  complete  a  total  of  not  less  than  eighteen  hours  in 
Journalism. 

3.  He  must   satisfy  the  typewriting  test. 

4.  He  must   complete   a   total   of   70   or   71   hours. 

Special   Requirements 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  if  the  college  work  of  the 
student  is  deficient  in  any  respect,  he  cannot  continue  his  work  as 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism  in  four  academic 
years.  No  student  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Journalism  unless  his  English  is  satisfactory. 

State   Professional   Certificate 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  take  this  course  and  who  may  intend 
teaching  at  any  future  date,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
requirements  for  the  State  Professional  Certificate  for  teachers  in- 
clude nine  hours  of  courses   in  Education. 

Courses  offered  in  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism  are 
open  as  general  electives  to  students   in   other  departments. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM 

Freshman 
English    1    3 

Mathematics  1-2    (Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry)    3 

History  1    (American   Government)    3 

Military   Science   IB 1V2 

Language    (Latin,   Greek,   French,   German)    3 

♦Physics  21   (or  Chemistry  21,  Zoology  21,  Botany  21)   4 

Total 17  y2 

*  Physics  21  must  be  taken,  but  under  exceptionable  circumstances  Chemis- 
try   21    or   Zoology   21    or    Botany    21    may    be    taken. 


go 
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Exemptions  from  High  School  Work 

In  case  a  student  presents  evidence,  by  High  School  certificate 
from  an  accredited  four-year  school,  that  he  has  taken  the  equiva- 
lent of  any  of  these  Freshman  courses  he  may,  on  passing  a  written 
examination  satisfactory  to  the  department,  be  exempted  from  this 
course  as  a  specified  subject  or  group  requirement.  In  this  case, 
however,  no  credit  hours  will  be  allowed  on  the  degree  requirements. 

Sophomore 

Hrs. 

Journalism  1    (Newspaper    Reporting    and    Correspondence)     3 

Journalism  4    (History  and  Principles  of  Journalism)    1 

Journalism  13    (Public   Opinion   and   the  Press)    2 

Group  VI — (Language)    3 

Group  VII — (Science) 3    or  4 

English   2   3 

Military   Science   2B    ^ IV2 

Total 16V2  or  17% 

Junior 

Hra. 

Journalism  2   (Copy    Reading)     3 

Journalism  5    (The    Editorial)     1 

Journalism  11    (Newspaper    Ethics)     1 

Journalism  12   (The  Law   of  the  Press)    1 

English   4  or  5    (The  Novel   or  the   Drama)    3 

Group    V    3 

History  4  or  5-6   (English  History  or  American  History)    3 

Elective    3 

Total    18 

Senior 

Hrs. 

Journalism    6 

Group    V 3 

Electives — to   complete  group  and   degree   requirements*   9 

Total IS 

Total  hours  required  for  the  degree 70  or  71 

Prescribed  Courses  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  In  Journalism 

Hrs 

I.     English   1  and  2,  and   4   or  5   9 

II.     Mathematics    1-2 3 

III.  History  1  and  History  4  or  5-6   6 

IV.  Military    Science    3 

V.  Two  of  the  following:  Education  4,  5,  6;  Greek  Literature 
5;  Philosophy  1-2  or  4-5;  Economics  5;  Sociology  5;  Political 
Science    11-12 6 

♦All  elections  must  be  made  and  requirements  met  subject  to  the  approval 
<>f  t in*  head   of  the  School  of  Journalism. 
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VI.     Language    6 

In  addition  to  the  entrance  requirements,  two  college 
years — six  hours — Latin,  Greek,  French,  German. 

If  the  candidate  presents  the  full  entrance  requirements 
in  modern  language,  the  two  college  years  need  not  be  in 
the  same  language. 

To  complete  the  entrance  requirements  in  college,  one 
year  is  the  equivalent  of  two  high  school  units. 

A  candidate  presenting  two  units  in  German,  French, 
or  Greek,  if  he  elects  to  choose  this  language,  must  take 
courses  numbered  2  and  3.  If  the  candidate  is  not  pre- 
pared to  take  the  courses  indicated,  he  must  register  for  a 
more  elementary  course,  postponing  this  required  course  till 
a  later  year.  The  elementary  course  can  not  satisfy  any  de- 
gree requirements,  unless  the  candidate  has  presented  15 
units    in    addition    to    the    language    requirement. 

If  the  candidate  presents   15  acceptable  units,   not   includ- 
ing a  language,  the  language  may  be  taken  in  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  college  credit. 
VII.     Two    of    the    following:    Physics    21;    Chemistry    21;    Botany 

21;    Zoology  21;    Psychology  7;    Advanced   Mathematics  7   or  S 

VIII.     Major   in  Journalism   18 

IX.     Electives,    from    the    departments    offering    majors,    to    com- 
plete the  70  or  71  hours  required  for  the  degree. 
X.     Advanced   courses   27 

An  advanced  course  is  defined  as  one  which  has  as  a  pre- 
requisite some  other  announced  three-hour  course  in  the 
same  department;  or  one  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Curriculum  Committee  as  an  advanced  course. 
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C.  SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTIES 
OF  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

(Lecture  periods  and  recitation  periods  are  one  hour  each.  Labora- 
tory periods  are  two  hours  each.  One  hour  credit  is  given  for  each 
lecture  period  once  a  week  for  the  entire  year.  One  hour  credit  is 
given  lor  each  laboratory  period  once  a  week  for  the  entire  year.) 

AGRICULTURAL   CHEMISTRY 

1.  Obganic  and  Biological  Chemistry,  a  systematic  study  of  the 
carbon  compounds;  study  of  digestion  and  metabolism  and  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  foods.  Prerequisite:  Inorganic  Chemistry  1  or  2 
with  laboratory.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Entire  year.  Three 
hours  credit.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Breakage  deposit,  $3.00. 
Professor  Carter  and  Professor  Collins. 

2b.  Qualitative  Analysis,  in  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the 
characteristic  properties  and  reactions  of  the  common  metals  and  acid 
radicals.  Prerequisite:  Inorganic  Chemistry  1  or  2  including  work  in 
laboratory.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  entire  year.  Three 
hours  credit.     Breakage  deposit,  $3.00.     Associate  Professor  Wilder. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysts.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare 
the  student  for  special  work  in  agricultural  chemistry  as  well  as  to 
teach  the  method  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  methods  of  both  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  analysis  will  be  treated  in  lectures  and  carried 
out  in  the  laboratory.  Two  lectures  and  recitations  and  four  laboratory 
periods  for  three  terms.  Six  hours  credit.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.00. 
Time  will  be  arranged.     Associate  Professor  Wilder. 

3b.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Same  as  Course  "3,"  except  that  stu- 
dents not  specializing  in  chemistry  have  one  hour  of  lectures  and 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Three  hours  credit.  Optional 
for  juniors  and  seniors.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.00.  Associate  Professor 
Wilder. 

4.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  Methods  employed  in  soil  in- 
vestigation, the  analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  feeds,  water,  etc.  Students 
taking  this  course  must  have  had  Agricultural  Chemistry  "3."  Work 
for  laboratory  will  be  outlined  and  standard  references  given.  Two 
hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  and  four  laboratory  periods  for 
three  terms  during  senior  year.  Six  hours  credit.  Breakage  deposit, 
$5.00.     Time  will  be  arranged.     Professor  Carter. 

4b.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Same  as  course  "4,"  except  that  stu- 
dents not  specializing  in  chemistry  have  one  hour  of  lectures  and 
recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Three  hours  credit.  Optional 
for  seniors.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.00.  Time  will  be  arranged.  Pro- 
fessor Carter  and  Professor  Collins. 

5.  Agricultural    Chemistry.      General    Agricultural    Chemistry:      A 
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general  survey  of  chemistry  in  its  relation  to  soils,  fertilizers,  plants, 
and    agricultural    and    allied    industries.      Prerequisite:      Agricultural 
Chemistry    1.      Three    lectures    per    week    entire    year.      Junior-Senior 
elective.     3   hours   credit.     Associate  Professor  Wilder. 
Advanced   Courses    are   given    in   the   graduate   school. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  MARKETING 

1.  Agricultural  Economics.  Application  of  economic  principles  to 
agriculture.  Productive  power  of  farms  and  farmers  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  among  farmers.  Application  of  scientific  discoveries, 
inventions,  commercial  methods,  business  practices,  legislation,  and 
education  to  the  problems  of  creating,  using,  and  investing  agricul- 
tural wealth.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Three 
terms.     Three  hours  credit.    Professor  Firor. 

2.  Markets.  Opportunities  and  limitations  in  marketing  farm  prod- 
ucts approached  from  the  viewpoint  of  Georgia  farmers.  A  description 
of  marketing  channels  and  functions.  Trade  terms  and  customs.  Busi- 
ness trends  and  price  factors.  Farm  organizations.  Practical  problems 
in  assembling,  distributing,  selling,  advertising  farm  products  and  in 
farm  cooperation.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  lectures  and  one  labora- 
tory period.     Three  terms.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Firor. 

3.  Marketing  Farm  Products.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
adjustment  of  production  to  demand,  demand  creation,  elimination 
of  waste,  assembling,  distributing  and  salesmanship  from  the  farmer 
viewpoint.  Financing,  risk-taking,  functional  divisions  of  cooperative 
marketing  associations  and  other  marketing  organizations.  Prerequi- 
site: Agricultural  Economics  2.  Senior.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period.     Three  terms.     Three  hours  credit.    Professor  Firor. 

4.  Advanced  Agricultural  Economics.  A  special  study  of  farm 
wealth  from  the  statistical  standpoint,  including  natural  resources, 
productive  power  of  labor,  units  of  operation,  equipment,  operating 
capital,  credit,  money,  farm  programs  and  policies.  Prerequisite: 
Agricultural  Economics  1.  Senior.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Three 
terms.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Firor. 

5.  Thesis  in  Practical  Marketing.  A  supervised  problem  in  actual 
marketing.  Students  to  work  with  designated  assemblers,  distribut- 
ors, brokers,  processors,  cooperative  associations  during  two  sum- 
mers. Written  reports  required.  Thirty  conferences  to  be  arranged 
during  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Required  of  students  specializing 
in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Marketing.  Three  terms.  Three  hours 
credit.    Professor  Firor. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 
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AGRICULTURAL    ENGINEERING 

Shop  ami  Drafting 

l.(a)  Wood  Work.  The  U3e,  care  and  sharpening  of  hand  tools. 
Study  of  the  characteristics  and  strength  of  woods  used  in  farm  car- 
pentry.  Hatter  cutting  and  farm  building  construction.  (bi  F<>u<.i 
Forging  and  welding  of  iron  and  steel.  Making,  hardening 
and  tempering  small  tools.  Repair  of  farm  equipment.  Each  term. 
Required  of  Freshmen.  One  hour  credit.  Two  three  hour  laboratory 
periods  per  week.     Adjunct  Professor  Alvis. 

2.  Drawing.  Freehand  lettering.  Plotting  and  charting  agricultural 
statistics.  Study  of  working  drawings  so  student  may  be  able  to  make 
and  read  blue  prints.  Pictorial  drawing  and  sketching.  Each  term. 
Required  of  Freshmen.  One  hour  credit.  Two  three-hour  laboratory 
periods.     Adjunct  Professor  Alri.s. 

3.  Farm  Maciiinkry.  A  study  of  the  construction,  adjustment,  care 
and  use  of  field  machinery.  Special  attention  is  given  materials  and 
design.  Course  includes  hitches,  belt  lacing  and  rope  splicing.  Field 
work  in  season.  Each  term.  Required  of  Freshmen.  One-half  hour 
credit.     One  three-hour  laboratory  period.     Adjunct  Professor  Alvis. 

4.  Farm  Motors.  A  study  of  the  construction,  adjustment,  care  and 
use  of  the  internal  combustion  motor.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
lubrication,  ignition,  timing  and  carburetion.  Each  term.  Requirel 
of  Freshmen.  One-half  hour  credit.  One  three-hour  laboratory  period. 
Adjunct  Professor  Alvis. 

26.  Advanced  Farm  Shop.  Repair  and  care  of  hand  tools  used  in 
the  farm  shop.  Construction  of  appliances  for  use  on  the  farm.  Study 
of  labor-saving  devices  and  equipment  for  swine  production.  Pre- 
requisites: Agricultural  Engineering,  1,  2.  3.  and  4.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  First  term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One 
hours  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Alvis. 

27.  Advanced  Farm  Shop.  A  study  of  equipment  and  actual  con- 
struction of  devices  and  appliances  used  on  dairy  farms,  poultry  farms 
and  orchards.  Exercises  and  field  trips.  Prequisite:  Agricultural 
Engineering  1.  2,  3.  and  4.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods 
per  week.  Second  term.  Junior  or  Senior.  One  hour  credit.  An- 
Adjunct    Professor    Alvis. 

28.  Advanced  Farm  Shop.  Sheet  metal  work,  ropes  and  belts.  Har- 
ness repair.  Repair  and  care  of  farm  machinery.  Prerequisite:  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Third  term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  hour 
credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Alvis. 
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Machines  and  Motors 

11.  Farm  Machinery.  An  advanced  course  in  field  machinery.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  power  machinery,  the  measurement  and  trans- 
mission of  power.  Construction,  repair,  and  design.  Prerequisites: 
Agricultural  Engineering  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  Physics  21.  One  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  periods.  First  half  year.  Junior  or  Senior  year. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.    Adjunct  Professor  Alvis. 

12.  Farm  Motors.  Sources  and  application  of  power  adaptable  to 
agricultural  purposes.  The  horse  as  a  motor,  windmills,  water  wheels, 
steam,  oil  and  gasoline  engines,  and  electric  motors.  Study  of  belt  and 
power  traction.  Tractor  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engin- 
eering 11.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Second 
half  year.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Adjunct  Professor  Alvis. 

Surveying 

22.  Agricultural  Surveying.  Training  in  the  use,  care  and  ad- 
justment of  the  level,  transit  and  other  surveying  equipment,  with 
field  problems  in  leveling  and  land  measurement.  Prerequisites:  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  1  and  2,  and  Mathematics  21.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods.  First  term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  hour 
credit.     Professor  Lyle. 

23.  Drainage  and  Terracing.  A  study  of  land  drainage  by  field  tile, 
ditches,  and  levees,  and  of  terracing  and  the  prevention  of  field  erosion, 
with  field  problems.  Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  1  and  2, 
Mathematics  21.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Second 
term.     Junior  and  Senior  year.     One  hour  credit.    Professor  Lyle. 

24.  Rural  Roads  and  Pavements.  Location,  grading  and  drainage 
of  roads  and  highways;  road  surfacing  and  paving  materials;  con- 
struction and  maintenance;  culverts  and  bridges.  Prerequisites:  Ag- 
ricultural Engineering  1  and  2,  Mathematics  21.  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  periods.  Third  term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  hour 
credit.     Professor  Lyle. 

Buildings  and  Sanitation 

7.  Farm  Buildings.  Locating  and  planning  of  farmsteads  and  farm 
buildings.  A  study  in  design  of  farm  structures  and  their  cost.  Prere- 
quisites: Agricultural  Engineering  1  and  2,  and  Physics  21.  One  lec- 
ture and  two  laboratory  periods.  First  term.  Junior  and  Senior  year. 
One  hour  credit.     Professor  Lyle. 

10.  Farm  Buildings.  The  selection  and  economical  use  of  building 
materials;  architectural  aetails;  planning  the  farm  home;  special 
problems.     Prerequisite:  Agricultural  Engineering  7.     One  lecture  and 
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two   laboratory    periods.     Second   term.     Junior  or   Senior   year.      One 
hour  credit.  Lyle. 

FABM  SANITAB1  EQUIPMENT.  A  study  of  heating,  ventilating, 
lighting,  waterworks,  and  plumbing  systems  for  farm  buildings,  and 
of  farm  power  plants  and  home  conveniences.  Prerequisite:  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  10.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Third 
term.     Junior  or  Senior  year.     One  hour  credit.     Professor  Lyle. 

Household    Mechanics 

L8.  H<>  i  Designing.  This  course  is  offered  for  Home  Economics 
students.'  Location  of  homes  with  reference  to  sanitary,  convenient 
and  attractive  surroundings;  planning  for  comfort,  convenience  and 
beauty  at  reasonable  cost.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
First  term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  hour  credit.  (Time  to  be 
arranged.)     Professor  Lyle, 

19.  Home  Equipment.  This  course  is  supplemental  to  18,  and  takes 
up  home  conveniences,  water  supply,  sewerage  disposal,  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  ventilation.  Prerequisites:  Agricultural  Engineering  18,  and 
Physics  21.  Second  term.  One  hour  credit.  Professor  Lyle  and 
Adjunct  Professor  Alvis. 

20.  Household  Mechanics.  Selection,  installation,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  mechanical  equipment  in  the  modern  home.  Prere- 
quisite: Physics  21.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  First 
term,  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  hour  credit.  Professor  Lyle  and 
Adjunct  Professor  Alvis. 

Advanced  Courses  are  offered  in  the  Graduate  School. 

AGRONOMY  AM)  FARM  MANAGEMENT 
Farm    Crops 

1.  Field  Crop  Production.  A  study  of  the  principal  factors  of  crop 
production  and  their  effect  on  the  crops  of  Georgia  such  as  cotton, 
corn,  small  grain,  peanuts,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane. 
First  and  second  half  year.  Freshman.  Two  hours  credit.  Professor 
Tabor. 

2.  Forage  Chops,  a  general  study  of  the  forage  crops  of  this  coun- 
try, with  especial  attention  to  those  adapted  to  the  cotton  belt.  Pre- 
requisite: Farm  crops  1.  Junior  and  Senior.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Tabor. 

3.  Cereals,  a  general  study  of  the  principal  cereal  crops,  such  as 
corn,  oats  and  wheat,  and  their  requirements  for  profitable  yields. 
Prerequisite:  Farm  Crops  1.  Junior  and  Senior.  Two  lectures  and 
one  laboratory  period.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Tabor. 

6.  Wi  i  i'-  and  Seeds.     Study  of  identification,  distribution  and  means 
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of  control  of  common  weeds  for  half  year,  and  the  identification, 
analysis  and  qualities  of  seeds  for  the  remaining  half  year.  Junior 
and  Senior.  Prerequisites:  Farm  Crops  1  and  Botany  1.  Two  lec- 
tures and  one  laboratory  period.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Tabor. 

Soils 

1  and  2.  Principles  of  Soil  Management.  Origin,  formation  and 
physical  properties  of  soils.  Chemical  properties  of  soils,  uses  of 
lime  and  other  amendments.  Drainage  and  tillage  practices.  Com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  maintenance  of  soil  fertility.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  1.  Sophomore.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Crabb. 

3.  *Soil  Formation.  Rock  disintegration  and  geological  agencies  re- 
lating to  origin  and  formation  of  soils.  Soil  provinces,  series  and  types, 
of  the  United  States.  Practice  in  soil  survey  and  preparation  of  maps 
and  reports.  Prerequisite:  Soils  1  and  2.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Three  hours  credit.  Professor 
Crabb. 

3a.  Soil  Survey.  Required  of  students  majoring  in  soils.  Field 
survey  of  soils.  Soil  mapping  and  the  preparation  of  base  maps  and 
soil  survey  reports.  Prerequisites:  Soils  1,  2  and  3.  Three  months  in 
summer  between  Junior  and  Senior  years.  Three  hours  credit.  Pro- 
fessor Crabb. 

5.  *Advanced  Soil  Management.  Occurrence  and  properties  of  pre- 
dominant soils  of  the  south.  Practices  and  management  to  increase 
fertility  and  crop  production.  Prerequisite:  Soils  1  and  2.  Juniors 
and  Seniors.  Three  hours  credit.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory 
period.  Alternates  with  Soils  6.  Course  given  1929-1930.  Professor 
Crabb. 

6.  *Fertilizers  and  Manures.  History  of  fertilizer  industry.  Com- 
position of  farm  crops.  Source,  manufacture  and  use  of  fertilizer  ma- 
terials. Soil  conditions  affecting  use  of  fertilizers.  Value  and  care  of 
farm  manures.  Prerequisites:  Soils  1  and  2.  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Three  hours  credit.  Alter- 
nates with   Soils  5.     Course  given  1930-1931.     Professor  Crabb. 

Cotton    Industry 

1.  Cotton  Industry.  Special  students  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  the  literature  of  cotton.  Course  given  only 
on  permission  from  the  professor  in  charge.  Three  hours  lectures. 
Three  hours   credit.     Time  will  be  arranged.     Professor   Childs. 

3.  Production  of  Cotton  and  Other  Fiber   Crops.     A   study   of   all 
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phases  of  cotton  production.  Junior  or  Senior  entire  year.  Two  lec- 
tures, one  laboratory  period.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Chilis. 

4.  Plant  Breeding  A  general  course  in  the  principles  of  breeding. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  1.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Junior  or  Senior.     Three  hours  credit.    Professor  ChUds. 

7.  Research  Plant  Beeedino.  Cotton  Industry  4  is  prerequisite  for 
this  course.  An  advanced  course  in  breeding.  Entire  year.  Senior. 
One  lecture,  two  laboratory  periods.  Three  hours  credit.  Professor 
Chi  Ids. 

9-10.  Cotton  Industry.  Cotton  grading,  warehousing  and  market- 
ing. Experimental  cotton  breeding.  Prerequisite:  Cotton  Industry  3 
or  4.  Given  only  as  summer  course.  Thirty  hours  laboratory  work 
per  week,  for  six  weeks.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Vhilds. 

11.  Cotton  Grading.  A  study  of  the  grades  of  cotton,  warehous- 
ing, and  marketing.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Junior 
or  Senior.  Will  not  be  given  unless  as  many  as  ten  men  register  for 
the  work.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Childs. 

Farm  Management 

1.  Elementary  Farm  Management.  The  application  of  the  general 
principles  of  economics  to  an  individual  farm  will  be  considered  in 
this  course  with  especial  reference  to  conditions  in  Georgia.  Junior. 
Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.    Three  hours  credit.    Dr.  Fain. 

2.  Advanced  Farm  Management.  A  continuation  of  the  study  of 
the  individual  farm  as  begun  in  Farm  Economics  2.  A  special  study 
will  be  made  of  the  farm  records  that  have  been  secured  in  the  state. 
Senior.  Prerequisite:  Farm  Economics  2.  One  lecture  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  Fain. 

Advanced  Courses  are  offered  in  the  Graduate   School. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

2.  *Horses,  Mules  and  Beef  Cattle.  The  origin,  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  various  breeds  of  horses  and  beef  cattle  are  studied. 
The  adaptation  of  the  breeds  and  types  to  different  conditions  of  soil, 
climate  and  environment  is  considered.  Two  recitations  each  week. 
First  term.     Sophomore.     Dr.  Jarnagin  and  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

3.  *Dairy  Cattle.  The  origin  and  utility  of  the  several  breeds  of 
dairy  and  dual-purpose  cattle  are  studied.  Their  adaptation  to  the 
production  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  to  both  milk  and  beef  making 
are  carefully  considered.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  1.  Two 
recitations  per  week.  Second  term.  Sophomore.  Dr.  Jarnagin  and 
Associate  Professor  Rice. 


♦Courses  2,  3,  4  and  5  constitute  a  year's  work.     Three   hours  credit. 
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4.  *Sheep  and  Swine.  A  study  of  the  history  and  development  of 
the  various  breeds  of  lard  and  bacon  hogs.  The  history  of  the  various 
breeds  of  sheep  is  taken  up  and  comparison  of  the  several  classes 
made.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  1.  Two  recitations  per  week. 
Third  term.     Sophomore.     Dr.  Jarnagin  and  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

5.  *Stock  Judging.  Practical  work  in  comparative  judging  and 
show-ring  placing  of  various  breeding  and  market  classes  of  horses, 
dairy  and  beef  cattle,  bacon  and  lard  hogs,  fine,  medium  and  long  wool 
sheep.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  1.  One  laboratory  period 
per  week.  First,  second  and  third  terms.  Sophomore.  Dr.  Jarnagin 
and  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

6.  Live  Stock  Production.  The  principles  of  breeding,  feeding  and 
general  management  of  sheep,  beef  cattle  and  hogs  are  studied.  The 
laboratory  work  consists  of  advanced  live  stock  judging  and  prepara- 
tion of  livestock  for  the  show  or  the  sale  ring.  Prerequisite:  Animal 
Husbandry  2,  3  4  and  5.  Two  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period 
per  week.     Junior.     Three  hours  credit.     Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

8.  Principles  of  Breeding.  This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
fundamentals  of  genetics  and  their  application  to  practical  livestock 
breeding,  a  consideration  of  methods  now  being  applied  by  successful 
present  day  constructive  breeders.  An  intensive  study  is  made  of 
pedigrees  of  the  leading  breeds  of  each  class  of  livestock.  Prerequisite: 
Animal  Husbandry  6.  Three  recitations.  Senior  year.  Three  hours 
credit.    Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

8a.  Principles  of  Breeding.  For  Sophomore  veterinary  medicine 
students.  Deals  with  heredity,  selection,  atavism  and  variation.  The 
pedigrees  of  phenomenal  animals  and  methods  and  principles  followed 
by  the  best  breeders  are  studied.  Three  recitations  per  week.  First 
term.    Junior.     One  hour  credit.    Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

9.  Animal  Nutrition.  A  study  of  the  gross  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  digestive  system  is  included.  The  theoretical  and  practical  side 
of  compounding  balanced  rations  for  maintenance,  milk  and  butter 
production,  fattening  and  growth  are  fully  explained.  Three  recita- 
tions per  week,  three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Senior.  Dr.  Jarna- 
gin and  Associate  Professor  Rice. 

9a.  Animal  Nutrition.  For  Junior  veterinary  students.  It  deals 
with  feeding  problems  and  the  underlying  principles  of  animal  nutri- 
tion. Second  and  third  terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Three  recitations 
per  week.    Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

10.  Advanced  Work  in  Animal  Nutrition.  For  advanced  students 
in  animal  husbandry.  The  results  of  feeding  tests  at  the  various  ex- 
periment  stations   and   agricultural   colleges   are   studied.     Three   one- 
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hour  recitations   per  week.     Prequisite:    Animal    Husbandry   9.     First 
i.    Senior.    One  hour  credit.    Time  will  be  arranged.    Dr.  Jarnagin 
and  Associaii    Professor  Kellogg. 

11.  Feeding  Problems.  Qualified  students  are  allowed  to  assist  in 
conducting  feeding  tests,  keeping  records  and  summarizing  results  of 
experimental  feeding  conducted  by  the  division  of  animal  husbandry. 
Irerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  9.  Three  one-hour  recitations  per 
week.     Second  term.     One  hour  credit.     Time  will  be  arranged.     Dr. 

agin  and  Associate  Professor  KeTlogg. 

12.  Economics  of  Animal  PRODUCTION.  The  various  types  and  breeds 
of  live  stock  are  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  utilization  of  vari- 
ous farm  crops,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the  creation  of 
wealth  in  general.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  8  and  9.  Three 
recitations  per  week.  Third  term.  One  hour  credit.  Time  will  be 
arranged.     Dr.  Jarnagin  and  Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

13.  Research  Work  in  Animal  Husbandry.  Qualified  students  are 
allowed  to  carry  on  investigations  in  animal  husbandry  under  the  ap- 
proval and  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  department. 
Three  hours  per  week.  Senior.  Three  hours  credit.  Time  will  be 
arranged.     Dr.  Jarnagin   and  Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

17.  Feeds  and  Feeding.  (Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Students.)  Feeds 
and  feeding;  the  practical  problems  of  feeding  farm  animals.  The 
students  will  be  required  to  carry  out  feeding  demonstrations  with 
animals  on  the  College  farm.  Two  recitations  per  week  and  the  neces- 
sary time  in  the  barn.    Three  terms.    Three  hours  credit.    Dr.  Jarnagin. 

18.  Marketing  Live  Stock.  A  study  of  live  stock  products;  adver- 
tising and  selling  pedigreed  live  stock;  freight  and  insurance  rates  in 
transit;  liability  of  carrier  and  shipper;  trade  terms  and  practices; 
sales  methods;  commission  firms;  cooperative  live  stock  shipping 
and  selling  associations.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  1  to  6  in- 
clusive. Senior  elective.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Dr.  Jarnagin  and 
Associate  Professor  Kellogg. 

19.  Advanced  Stock  Judging.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Third  term.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  1,  2  and  3.  One  hour 
Credit.  Dr.  Jarnagin,  Associate  Professor  Kellogg  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Rice. 

20.  Advanced  Stock  Judging.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
First  term.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  19.  One  hour  credit. 
Dr.  Jarnagin,  Associate  Professor  K<  Hogg,  and  Associate  Professor 
Rice. 

21.  Advanced  Field  Work  in  Stock  Judging.  A  field  trip  during 
first  term  equivalent  to  thirty-six  laboratory  periods.  One  hour  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  20.  Dr.  Jarnagin.  Associate  Profes- 
sor Kellog.  and  Associate  Professor  Rice. 
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29.  Farm  Meats.  Killing,  cutting  and  curing  of  farm  meats.  Sec- 
ond term.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Junior 
or  senior  elective.     One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Rice. 

Dairying 

7.  Principles  of  Dairying.  The  study  of  milk  production  and  vari- 
ous methods  of  manufacturing  and  market  demands.  Prerequisite: 
Animal  Husbandry  2,  3,  4  and  5.  Combined  with  Animal  Husbandry 
14.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  First  term. 
One  hour  credit.    Associate  Professor  Bennett. 

14.  Dairy  Manufacturing.  A  continuation  of  "7."  It  includes  but- 
ter making  with  power  machinery,  ice  cream  manufacturing,  butter 
judging,  creamery  machinery  and  creamery  management.  Prerequi- 
site: Animal  Husbandry  7.  Two  laboratory  periods  and  one  recitation. 
Second  and  third  terms.  Junior.  Two  hours  credit.  Dr.  Jarnagin 
and  Associate  Professor  Bennett. 

15.  Milk  Production  and  Dairy  Management.  Advanced  judging  of 
dairy  cattle,  the  breeding,  feeding  and  management  of  dairy  cattle  an:l 
marketing  of  dairy  products.  Two  recitations  and  one  laboratory 
throughout  the  Senior  year.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate  Professor 
Bennett. 

16.  Animal  Husbandry.  For  students  in  home  economics.  Pro- 
duction and  handling  of  milk  and  its  products  in  the  home.  Farm 
butter  making  and  the  making  of  various  kinds  of  soft  cheese  will  be 
taken  up.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  Second  half  year. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Time  will  be  arranged.  Associate 
Professor  Bennett. 

22.  Creamery  Butter  Making.  An  advanced  course  in  creamery 
organization,  equipment,  theory  and  practice  of  cream  separation,  but- 
ter manufacture,  and  pasteurization  of  dairy  products  under  com- 
mercial conditions.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  7,  14.  Two  lab- 
oratories and  one  recitation.  First  term.  Senior.  One  hour  credit. 
Associate  Professor  Bennett. 

23.  Cheese  Making.  An  advanced  study  of  essentials  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cheese  factory;  practical  and  experimental  work  in 
making,  curing  and  storing  cheese.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry 
7,  14.  One  recitation  and  two  laboratories.  Second  term.  Senior. 
One  hour   credit.     Associate  Professor  Bennett. 

24.  Ice  Cream  Making.  The  manufacture,  handling,  and  judging  of 
ice  cream;  laboratory  tests  essential  in  the  ice  cream  factory.  Pre- 
requisites: Animal  Husbandry  7  and  14.  One  recitation  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods  per  week.  Third  term.  Senior.  One  hour  credit. 
Associate  Professor  Bennett. 

25.  Market  Milk.     An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  food  value 
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of  milks,  its  relations  to  public  health,  and  problems  in  producing  and 
distributing  milk.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  7,  14.  General 
Bacteriology  1-3.  Two  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period.  First 
term.     One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Bennett, 

26.  Dairi  Produi  i-  Inspection.  Advanced  judging  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts; market  grades;  principal  bacteriological  and  chemical  tests  used 
in  determining  quality  and  detecting  adulteration  and  preservatives. 
Prequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  7,  14,  General  Bacteriology  1,  3,  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry  1.  One  recitation  and  two  laboratory  periods. 
Second  term.     One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Bennett. 

27.  Dairy  Plant  Management.  Organization  of  ownership;  essen- 
tials in  construction;  selection  and  care  of  dairy  machinery;  principles 
of  plant  operation;  purchasing  raw  materials;  advertising  and  mar- 
keting dairy  products.  Prerequisite:  Animal  Husbandry  7,  14.  Two 
recitations  and  one  laboratory.  Third  term.  One  hour  credit.  Associ- 
ate Professor  Bennett. 

Advanced  Courses  are  offered   in  the  Graduate  School. 

BOTANY 

A  major  for  B.S.  will  include  courses  22,  or  21  and  3,  6  and  9  and 
2  or  4  or  11. 

1,   21  or   22  will  be  prerequisite  to  all  other  work  in   the  subject. 

1.  Agricultural  Botany.  Beginners'  botany  arranged  for  agricul- 
tural students.  Three  recitations  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Sections  limited  to 
twenty-two  students.  Professor  Reade.  Associate  Professor  Miller  and 
3Tr.  Maguire. 

21.  Introductory  Plant  Biology.  Beginners'  botany  for  general 
students.  Two  recitations  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Sections  limited  to  twenty- 
two   students.     Professor   Reade   and   Mr.   Maguire. 

22.  Introductory  Plant  Bioiogy.  Three  recitations  and  four  hours 
laboratory  and  field  work  per  week.  Three  terms.  Five  hours  credit. 
Sections  limited  to  twenty-two  students.  Professor  Reade  and  Mr. 
Maguire. 

3.  A  Supplementary  Course  for  students  who  have  taken  21  and 
find  that  they  need  22  as  basis  for  majoring  in  the  subject.  Making 
an  herbarium  of  one  hundred  wild  plants.  Hours  by  arrangement. 
One  hour  credit.     Professor  Reade. 

2.  Local  Flora.  Field  and  laboratory  work  in  the  identification  and 
taxonomy  of  seed  plants.  Field  excursions  Wednesday  and  Friday 
afternoons  or  six  hours  laboratory  work  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Reade. 

4.  Emrryophtta.      Comparative    morphology    and    phylogeny.      Two 
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recitations  and  four  hours  laboratory  work  per  week.     Three  terms. 
Four  hours   credit.      (Not   offered   in   1929-30.) 

5.  Bacteria.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  laboratory  work  per 
week.     Three   terms.     Four   hours    credit.      (Not   offered    in    1929-30.) 

6.  Mycology.  Morphology  and  taxonomy  of  the  true  fungi.  One 
hour  conference  and  six  hours  laboratory  work  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Four  hours  credit. 

9.  Physiology.  One  hour  conference  and  six  hours  laboratory  work 
per  week.     There  terms.     Four  hours  credit.     Professor  Reacle. 

11.  Evolution,  Genetics  and  Eugenics.  Three  lectures  and  recita- 
tions per  week.     Three  terms.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Reade. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

CHEMISTRY 

21.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations, 
and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  credit. 
Breakage  deposit,  $5.00.  Professor  Scott,  Associate  Professor  Brock- 
man,  Mr.  Lesser,  Mr.   Tebeau  and  Mr.   Coggins. 

22.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Chiefly  for  students  in  the  B.S.  General 
and  Medical  courses.  The  laboratory  work  of  this  course  includes  the 
qualitative  analysis  of  the  metals.  Breakage  deposit,  $5.00.  Three 
hours  of  lectures  and  recitations,  and  two  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Three  terms.  Five  hours  credit.  Professor  Scott,  Associate 
Professor  Brockman,  Mr.  Lesser,  Mr.  Tebeau  and  Mr.  Coggins. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  21  or  22.  Breakage  deposit, 
$5.00.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations,  and  one  laboratory 
period  per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Professor  Scott. 
and  Mr.  Tebeau. 

30.  Organic  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  21  or  22.  Breakage  deposit, 
$5.00.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations,  and  two  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Three  terms.  Five  hours  credit.  Professor  Scott 
and  Mr.   Tebeau. 

31.  Advanced  Organic  Preparations.  Prerequisite:  3  or  30.  Break- 
age deposit,  $10.00.  Six  hours  a  week  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  terms.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Scott. 

40.  Industrial  Chemistry  (including  Terrell  Lectures  on  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry).  Prerequisite:  21  or  22.  Three  hours  of  lectures 
and  recitations  per  week.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Pro- 
fessor Scott  and  Associate  Professor  Brockman. 

50.  Physical  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  80  and  3  or  30.  Breakage 
deposit,  $5.00.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations,  and  one  lab- 
oratory period  per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Associate 
Professor  Brockman. 

80.  Analytical    Chemistry.      Prerequisite:     22.      Breakage    deposit, 
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$10.00.  One  term  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  and  two  terms  of  Volu- 
metric Quantitative  Analysis.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week,  In- 
cluding one  lecture.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate 
Professor  Brock  man. 

8L  Analytk  \i  Chemistry.  Prequlsite,  21.  Breakage  deposit, 
$10.00.  One-half  year  of  Qualitative  Analysis  and  one-half  year  of 
Quantitative  Analysis.  One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Associate  Professor  Brock- 
man, 

90.  Analyth  m  Chemistry,  Quantitative  Prerequisite:  80  or  81. 
Breakage  deposit,  $10.00.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week,  including 
one  lecture.     Three  terms.     Three  hours   credit.     Associate   Professor 

nmn. 

91.  and  92.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Advanced  Quantitative.  Prere- 
quisite: 90.  Breakage  deposit,  each  course,  $10.00.  Opportunity  is 
given  for  specialized  work  in  various  fields  of  analytical  chemistry. 
Hours  arranged  and  due  credit  given.  Professor  Scott  and  Associate 
Professor  Brock  in  n  n . 

Graduate  Courses.  Details  of  Graduate  Courses  are  outlinel  in  the 
Graduate  School  Bulletin. 


( ;  i-a  i 
\   /  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


1.  Elementary  SURVEYING.  Three  hours  a  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Field  practice  required.     Professor  Griggs. 

2.  Materials  of  Constro  i ton  ami  Foundations.  Three  hours  per 
week.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Lectures,  library  work, 
essays  and  laboratory.     Prerequisite:    Course  1.     Professor  Strahan. 

3.  Railway  Engineering.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  and  second 
terms.     Two  hours  credit.     Prerequisite:    Course  1.     Professor  Qriggs. 

4.  Htgtiway  Engineering.  Three  hours  per  week,  third  term.  One 
hour  credit.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1  and  2.  Professor 
<;  ranis. 

5.  Applied  Mechanics,  Bridges,  Etc.  Three  hours  per  week.  First 
and  second  terms.     Two  hours  credit.     Prerequisite:   2,  3,  and  4.     Pro- 

st  r<i)i  an. 

6.  Sanitary  Engineering  AND  Skweragk.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Third  term.     One  hour  credit.     Lectures.     Professor  Strahan. 

7.  Hydraulics.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  and  second  terms. 
Two  hours  credit.     Lectures.     Professor  Strahan. 

8.  Water  Supply  Engineering.  Three  hours  per  week.  Third  term. 
One  hour  credit.     Lectures.     Professor   Strahan. 

9.  Reinforced  Concrete  and  Arches.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three 
terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Text:  Taylor  and  Thompson.  Professor 
Strahan. 
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10.  Elements  of  Architecture.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Courses  12  and  14.  Professor 
Griggs. 

11.  Architectural  Design.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Prerequisite:     Courses  9  and  10.  Professor  Griggs. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Drawing 

12.  *Elementary  Graphics.  Two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  One 
term.     One  hour  credit.     Professor  Griggs. 

14.  *Descriptive  Geometry.  Recitations  and  drawing.  Two  recita- 
tions and  one  laboratory  period  per  week.  Two  terms.  Two  hours 
credit.     Prerequisite:    Course    12.      Professor   Griggs. 

15.  *Topography  and  Perspective.  Two  hours  per  week.  Three 
terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Lectures.  Prerequisite:  Course  14.  Pro- 
fessor Griggs. 

16.  Graphic  Statics  and  Structural  Design.  Two  hours  per  week. 
Three  terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Lectures.  Prerequisite:  Courses  12 
and   14.     Professor  Strahan. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

COMMERCE 
Accounting 

6.  Elementary  Accounting.  Foundation  for  advanced  Accounting 
courses.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit. 
Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  Heckman  and  Adjunct  Professor 
Raisty. 

11.  Advanced  Accounting.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  6.  Adjunct  Professor 
Raisty. 

12.  Auditing.  Detailed  and  balance  sheet  audits;  practical  auditing 
work  required.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  half-year.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  6  and  11.  Professor 
Heckman. 

13.  Cost  Accounting.  Practice  in  constructing  systems  that  show 
costs.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  11.  Three  hours  per  week.  Full  year. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Heckman.    (Not  offered   1929-30). 

14.  Advanced  Accounting  Problems.  Miscellaneous  and  selected 
Certified  Public  Accounting  Problems.  Three  hours  per  week.  Full 
year.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  11.  Professor 
Heckman. 

15.  Income  Tax  Accounting.     Three  hours   per  week.     Second  half- 

*  These  courses  are  beinjr  adjusted  to  form  new  courses  12  and  15,  each 
a   full  year,  combining  the  subject  matter  of  the  three  original  courses. 
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year.      One   and    one-half   hours    credit.      Prerequisite:    Commerce    11. 

Professor    71<rk»i<in. 

Business    Lttw 

20a.  Contra*  rs  and  Agencies.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  term. 
One  hour  credit.     Professor  Heckman    and   Adjunct  Professor  Raisty. 

20b.  Sales  and  Negotiable  [nstbuments.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Second  term.  One  hour  credit.  Professor  Heckman  and  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor Raisty. 

20c.  Partnerships  and  Corporations.  Three  hours  per  week.  Third 
term.  One  hour  credit.  Professor  Heckman  and  Adjunct  Professor 
Raisty. 

Banking  and  Finance 

26a.  Theory  of  Monet,  Credit  and  Prices.  Three  hours  per  week. 
First  term.    One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Johnson. 

26b.  Commercial  Banking  Principles  and  Practice.  Three  hours 
per  week.    Second  term.    One  hour  credit.    Adjunct  Professor  Johnson. 

26c.  The  Money  Market  and  the  Reserve  Banks.  Three  hours  per 
week.     Third  term.     One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Johnson. 

30.  Corporation  Finance.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  half-year. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Johnson. 

31.  Investments.  Fundamentals  in  the  analysis  of  securities.  Three 
hours  per  week.  Second  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Adjunct  Professor  Johnson. 

34.  Public  Finance.  American  Public  Finance,  federal,  state  and 
local.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit. 
Professor  Brooks. 

Mathematics  of  Investment.  (Mathematics  11).  This  course, 
covering  the  mathematics  of  annuities,  bonds  and  insurance  is  offered 
by  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  or 
second  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Math- 
ematics 1,  2.     Professor  Stephens. 

Economics 

1.  Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography.  The  geography  of  eco- 
nomic resources  and  trade.  Three  hours  per  week.  Half  year.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Professor  Jen- 
kins. 

2.  Business  Organization.  An  orientation  course  in  business  man- 
agement. Three  hours  per  week.  Half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Required  of  Sophomores.     Associate  Professor  Bryan. 

5.  Economic  Principles.  An  introductory  course  in  economic  the- 
ory.    Prerequisite   to   all   advanced   courses.     Three   hours   per   week. 
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Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Required  of  Sophomores.  Pro- 
fessor Brooks  and  Associate  Professor  Bryan. 

36a.  Socialism.  The  rise  and  spread  of  socialist  doctrines  and  their 
effects  upon  recent  legislation.  First  term.  Three  hours  per  week. 
One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Bryan. 

36b.  Labor  Problems.  Labor  legislation,  unemployment,  woman  and 
child  labor,  cooperation.  Three  hours  per  week.  Second  term.  One 
hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Bryan. 

36c.  Social  Insurance.  The  workingmen's  insurance  movement  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Three  hours  per  week.  Third  term. 
One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Bryan. 

37a.  Life  Insurance.  Principles  and  practices.  Three  hours  per 
week.  First  term.  One  hour  credit.  Adjunct  Professor  Johnson. 
(Not   offered   1929-30). 

37b.  Property  Insurance:  Fire.  Contracts,  rates,  reserve,  settle- 
ment of  losses.  Three  hours  per  week.  Second  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Adjunct  Professor  Johnson.      (Not  offered  1929-30). 

37c.  Property  Insurance:  Miscellaneous.  Marine,  automobile,  title, 
credit,  corporate  bonding.  Three  hours  per  week.  Third  term.  One 
hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Johnson.     (Not  offered  1929-30.) 

Elements  of  Statistics.  (Mathematics  6).  This  course  in  Statis- 
tics* is  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  Three  hours  per 
week.  First  or  second  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics  1.  2.     Professor  Barrow. 

38a.  Organized  Exchanges:  Cotton.  Operation  of  the  New  York, 
New  Orleans  and  Liverpool  Cotton  Exchanges;  hedging;  future  trad- 
ing; place  of  the  speculator  in  the  marketing  process;  government 
regulations.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Adjunct  Professor  Johnson. 

38b.  Organized  Exchanges:  Grain  and  Produce.  Operations  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  other  exchanges.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Second  term.     One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Johnson. 

38c.  Organized  Exchanges:  Stock.  The  securities  market;  value  of 
a  continuous  market;  evolution  and  functions  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange;  relation  of  stock  exchanges  to  business.  Three  hours  per 
week.     Third  term.     One  hour   credit.     Adjunct   Professor  Johnson. 

80a.  Foreign  Commerce  Economics.  An  introductory  course  in  the 
principles  of  foreign  trade,  including  a  study  of  international  com- 
mercial policies.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Associate  Professor  Bryan.     (Not  offered   1929-30). 

80b.  U.  S.  Foreign  Trade.  The  nature  and  origin  of  American  im- 
ports. The  character  and  destination  of  our  exports.  Three  hours 
per  week.  Second  term.  One  hour  credit.  Associate  Professor  Bryan. 
(Not  offered  1929-30). 
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80c.  Importing  and  Exporting  TECHNIQUE.  Technical  procedure  at- 
tending export  and  import  shipments;  packing,  shipping,  customs 
regulations,  insurance  and  financing.  Three  hours  per  week.  Third 
term.  One  hour  credit.  Associate  Professor  Bryan.  (Not  offered 
1929-30). 

Industrial    Management 

51.  Inimstriai.  Administration.  An  introductory  course  in  indus- 
trial management.  Full  year.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  hours 
credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Jonhson. 

52.  Manufacturing.  A  general  study  of  the  history,  principles  and 
technical  processes  of  leading  manufacturing  industries.  Full  year. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Jenkins.     (Not  offered  1929-30). 

Marketing 

60.  Marketing.  The  Principles  of  Marketing.  Three  hours.  Full 
year.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Jenkins. 

61.  Sai.es  Management.  A  study,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  admin- 
istrative officers  of  a  business,  of  the  management  of  the  marketing 
functions  for  distributing  goods  manufactured  or  purchased  for  re- 
sale.    Full  year.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Jenkins. 

62.  Retailing.     Retail   store   management.     Three   hours   per   week. 

Half-year.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Adjunct  Professor 

(Not  offered   1929-30). 

63.  Advertising.  The  principles  of  advertising.  Three  hours  per 
week.  Half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Adjunct  Professor 
(Not  offffered  1929-30). 

Transportation   and   Public   Utilities 

75a.  Railroad  Transportation.  The  historical  development  of  steam 
railways  and  the  elements  of  transportation  economics.     Three  hours 

per  week.    First  term.    One  hour  credit.    Adjunct  Professor 

(Not  offered   1929-30). 

75b.  Highway  Transportation.  An  introduction  to  highway  eco- 
nomics, including  a  general  survey  of  automotive  transportation  and 
of  city   and   rural  traffic   problems.     Three   hours   per   week.     Second 

term.     One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor (Not  offered 

1929-30). 

75c.  Water  Transportation.  The  principles  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion. Inland  waterway  and  coastwise  shipping.  Port  problems.  Three 
hours  per  week.  Third  term.  One  hour  credit.  Adjunct  Professor 
(Not  offered  1929-30). 

76a.  Railroads  and  GOVERNMENT.  The  relation  of  American  govern- 
ment   to    railroad    rates,    service   and    management,    with    comparisons 
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from  other  nations.  Three  hours  per  week.  First  term.  One  hour 
credit.     Professor  Jenkins.     (Not  offered  1929-30). 

76b.  Traffic  Management.  A  study  of  traffic  administration  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  shipper.  Three  hours  per  week.  Second  term. 
One  hour  credit.     Professor  Jenkins.     (Not  offered  1929-30). 

76c.  Railroad  Operation.  A  course  in  railroad  transportation  deal- 
ing principally  with  the  work  of  the  Transportation  Department. 
Three  hours  per  week.  Third  term.  Professor  Jenkins.  (Not  offered 
1929-30). 

77a.  Public  Utility  Regulation.  Characteristics  of  a  public  util- 
ity, valuation,  depreciation,  and  fair  return.  Three  hours  per  week. 
First  term.     One  hour  credit.     Professor  Jenkins.' 

77b.  Public  Utility  Management.  Marketing,  public  relations,  pro- 
duction. Three  hours  per  week.  Second  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Professor  Jenkins. 

77c.  Public  Utility  Finance.  Three  hours  per  week.  Third  term. 
One  hour  credit.     Professor  Jenkins. 

Advanced  Courses   are  given   in  the  Graduate  School. 

EDUCATION 

Essential  Courses  in  Philosophy- Sociology 

1-2  Introduction  to  Psychology. 

(1).  General  Psychology.     Second  semester.     See  Philosophy  1. 

(2).  Social  Psychology.     Second  semester.     See  Philosophy  2. 

5.  Elements  of  Sociology.     Both  semesters.     See  Sociology  5. 

The  above  are  courses  which  are  not  credited  as  Education  but 
which  satisfy  the  six  hours  required  in  the  Social  Science  Group  for 
all  Arts  degrees,  and  which  are  so  necessary  that  students  in  Educa- 
tion should  take  these  courses  as  early  as  possible,  that  is,  in  sopho- 
more or  in  sophomore-junior  years. 

Courses  in  Education 

NOTE: — The  courses  outlined  under  the  following  main  divisions 
of  Education  are  offered  only  as  scheduled.  Consult  the  daily  schedule 
before  registering  for  any  course.  Education  4-5-6  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
first  course  prerequisite  for  other  courses. 

A.      History   and    Philosophy   of   Education 

2.  History  of  Education.  A  brief  general  history  of  education  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  with  main  emphasis  given  to  modern 
times  since  the  Renaissance.  Fall  term.  Credit  one  hour.  Associate 
Professor  Brumoy. 

3.  Educational  Hygiene.  A  study  of  the  importance  and  place  of 
health  as  an  aim  in  education;  physical  hygiene  and  mental  efficiency; 
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mental   hygiene;    conservation   of   human   life;    hygiene   of    the   school 
room,  school  grounds,  and  the  home.     Spring  term.     Credit  one  hour. 

ASSOCiate    Professor    Bruwlni. 

8.  Chabacteb  Education.  Moral  education  and  the  building  of  the 
ideal  personality;  cultivation  of  interests  and  inquiry  into  the  things 
most  worth  while  in  life.  Winter  term.  Credit  one  hour.  Associate 
Professor  Brumby  or 

9.  Em  (  ational  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  social  point  of  view  in  edu- 
cation and  the  changes  thus  suggested  in  present  educational  organi- 
zation, theory,  and  methods.  The  need  and  function  of  educational 
sociology  as  a  balance  for  the  one-sided  perspective  of  educational 
psychology  and  as  a  companion  in  the  preparation  of  members  of  a 
profession    of  education.     Professor   Woofter.     (Not   given    1929-30). 

101.  History  of  Education.  An  advanced  course  of  graduate  rank. 
A  Major  or  a  Minor.     Professor  Woofter. 

103.  Philosophy  of  Education.  An  advanced  course  of  graduate 
rank.     A  Major   or  a   Minor.     Professor   Woofter. 

B.     Educational  Psychology  and  Hygiene 

4-5-6  Introductory  Edi  cattonal  Psychology.  Sophomore  require- 
ment.    Prerequisite  for  other  courses  in  Education. 

(4).  Educational  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of 
human  nature,  psychology,  and  human  conduct  with  applications  of 
the  principles  of  mental  development  to  both  learning. and   teaching. 

(5).  Child  Psychology  and  Education.  The  pre-adolescent  child, 
its  mental  development,   education,   and   health. 

(6).  The  High  School  Age.  The  nature  and  problems  of  adol- 
escence and  the  education  of  the  adolescent.  Three  terms.  Credit, 
three  hours.     Associate  Professor  Briggs   or   

16.  The  Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects.  A  psycho- 
logical study  of  the  elementary  school  subjects  to  aid  in  determin- 
ing in  a  scientific  way  the  values  of  each  subject  and  the  methods  to 
be  employed  in  teaching.  A  critique  of  old  and  new  methods  and 
arrangement  of  subject  matter.  Omitted  1929-30. 

17.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  This  course  is  based  on 
Course  4-5-6.  (1).  It  is  a  more  extensive  study  of  selected  topics  such 
as  mental  development,  transfer  of  training,  individual  differences, 
exceptional  children,  the  mentally  inferior,  and  the  mentally  superior. 
Adaptation  of  education  to  these  variations.  (2).  The  psychology  of 
high  school  subjects.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate 
Professor  Briggs  or   

18.  Educational  Hygiene.  The  hygiene  of  the  school  child.  Health 
and  mental  efficiency.  The  normal  and  abnormal  in  health  and  men- 
tal capacity.     Hygiene  and   conservation   of  human   life.     The   school 
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plant  and  its  essentials.  School  planning: — houses  and  grounds. 
Health  problems  of  transportation.  Sanitation  and  health  inspection 
in  rural  and  city  communities.     Three  terms.     Three  hours  credit. 

C.     Secondary  Education  and  School  Administration 

10-11-12.  Teaching  in  the  High  School.  A  course  which  is  re- 
quired of  all  those  who  wish  recommendation  for  the  College  Certi- 
ficate for  the  high  school  teacher.  It  is  a  full  session  course.  Three 
hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Education  4-5-6  and  2-3-8  or  19-20-21.  For 
convenience,  it  is  described  in  separate  parts,  as  follows: 

(10).  Methods  of  Teaching,  in  the  High  School.  .Observation  and 
Practical  Teaching.  A  course  in  general  method  with  special  appli- 
cation to  high  school  teaching.     First  term. 

(11).  Class  Management.  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching.  A 
study  of  the  general  principles  of  class  management,  including  such 
topics  as  discipline,  incentives,  daily  schedules,  course  of  study,  super- 
vised study,  and  aims  and  methods  of  the  recitation  period.  Work  in 
observation  and  practice  teaching  is  the  laboratory  part  of  this  course. 
Second  term. 

(12).  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  A  critical  study  of 
the  more  important  methods  and  devices  used  in  measuring  objectively 
the  results  of  teaching,  followed  by  practical  work  in  giving  and 
scoring  tests.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  a  brief  course  in  diagnosis. 
Third  term.     Whole  course,  three  hours  credit.     Professor  Pusey. 

19-20-21.  General    and    Secondary    Education.     Prerequisite    4-5-6. 

(19)  The  American  Public  School.  An  introductory  course  giving 
a  general  survey  of  the  educational  field,  the  educational  system  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  the  relationship  of  the  American  public 
school  to  democracy,  and  some  of  the  larger  problems  of  the  American 
public  school,  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  to  be  studied  more 
fully   in   later   courses.      Fall   term. 

(20-21).  Secondary  Education.  A  brief  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  secondary  education;  the  prinicples.  objectives,  and  curricu- 
lums  of  secondary  education  differentiating  it  from  the  elementary 
below  and  the  college  or  university  above;  reorganizations  in  progress 
bringing  the  junior  high  school  and  the  junior  college;  the  consequent 
problems  in  organization,  methods,  management,  activities  of  the  high 
school.  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  Whole  course,  three  terms,  credit 
three  hours.     Professor  Pusey  or   

22.  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance.  The  general  principles 
of  guidance  as  a  school  problem.  A  study  in  the  exploration  of  pupil.-' 
abilities  and  of  how  best  to  adjust  school  work  to  their  needs,  followed 
by  practical  work  in  suggesting  to  pupils  occupations  suited  to  their 
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capacities  and  interests.  Much  of  the  instruction  in  this  course  will 
be  by  the  case  method.     Not  given  1929-30. 

50-51-52.  Elementary  Education.  Junior-Senior  course.  Take  for 
the  Professional  Elementary  Certificate. 

(50).  The  Principles  of  Elementary  Education.  An  introductory 
study  of  the  general  principles  underlying  the  learning  process,  the 
course  of  study,  and  the  methods  of  instruction.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  principles  of  method.     First  term. 

(51).  Classroom  Management.  The  problem  of  class  organization, 
attendance,  discipline,  equipment,  records,  curriculum,  daily  program, 
supervised  study,  promotion,  community  interests,  the  relationship 
of  the  teacher  to  the  community,  the  teacher's  health  and  recreation, 
and  similar  problems.     Second  term. 

(52).  The  Technique  of  Teaching.  A  survey  of  the  methods  in 
primary  and  grammar  grades,  of  the  course  of  study,  and  of  the 
materials  and  devices  used.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  methods 
of  correct  habit  formation.  Students  will  be  required  to  prepare  and 
discuss  lesson  plans  for  units  of  work.  Third  term.  Whole  course, 
three  terms,  credit  three  hours.     Professor  Pusey. 

104a.  School  Administration,  State,  county,  and  national.  A  course 
of  graduate  grade.    Professor  Pusey. 

104b.  School  Administration,  City  schools,  study  of  a  city  system. 
A   graduate  course.     Professor  Pusey. 

104c.  Administration,  City  schools,  problems  of  business  manage- 
ment, finances,  etc.     Graduate  course.     Professor  Pusey. 

See  Bulletin  of  Graduate  School  for  better  description  of  these 
courses. 

D.      Theory  and   Practice   of   Teaching 

10-11-12.  Teaching  in  the  High  School.  See  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. 

14.  Teaching  the  Major  Subjects.  This  is  a  group  of  departmental 
courses  offering  studies  in  special  methods  of  teaching.  Each  course 
is  a  term  or  its  equivalent.     Credit  one  hour. 

Every  student  preparing  to  teach  must  select  some  major  subject 
for  teaching,  and  should  complete  approximately  twelve  hours  in  this 
subject.  The  course  in  special  methods  for  the  major  subject,  if 
offered,  should  be  elected.  With  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  this  course  may  be  combined  with  other  courses 
in  education  to  make  a  unit  course  in  any  degree.  The  course  for  a 
teaching  minor  will  be  of  great  assistance  also. 

The  instructor  giving  each  course  must  be  consulted  for  permission 
to  register  for  the  course  and  for  the  schedule  hours  which  must  be 
agreed   upon  with  him.  \ 
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Following  is  a  list  of  these  courses: 

S-14a.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  High  School.  (In  sum- 
mer session   only). 

14b.  The  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics.  This  course  for  teach- 
ers will  be  a  study  of  the  problems  of  history  teaching  in  the  high 
schools;  the  relation  of  history  to  allied  studies;  the  history  curricula 
in  the  schools  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the  past;  the  more 
recent  ideals  in  the  presentation  of  history  by  charts,  diagrams,  maps, 
pictures,  text-books,  and  lectures.  Practical  exercises  in  historical 
methods  will  be  required.  The  teaching  of  civics  will  be  studied  in 
like  manner.     Second  term.     Credit  one  hour.     Processor  Payne. 

14c.  The  Teaching  of  Social  Science.  The  nature  and  importance 
of  social  science  in  the  high  school,  methods  of  teaching,  examination 
of  texts  and  library  references,  and  discussion  of  other  practical 
phases.  This  course  does  not  include  methods  of  history  teaching. 
Credit  one  hour. 

14d.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  This  course  will  discuss  the 
reasons  for  teaching  mathematics  in  the  high  school.  The  aims  of 
mathematics  teaching  will  be  emphasized.  Modern  methods  will  be 
presented  and  illustrated.  Explanations  of  the  recent  actions  of  the 
Southern  Association  will  be  made  in  connection  with  the  report  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements.  Three  hours 
per  week.     Third  term.     Credit  one  hour.     Processor  Stephens. 

14e.  The  Teaching  of  High  School  Physics.  A  course  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  organization  of  the  subject  matter  and  ma- 
terials of  a  standard  high  school  Physics  course  and  to  a  study  of 
methods  of  conducting  the  course.  Some  laboratory  work  will  be 
required  in  glass  blowing  and  the  devising  and  mounting  of  typical 
laboratory  experiments  and  projects.  A  complete  syllabus  for  a  year's 
course  will  ue  worked  out  and  discussed.  The  following  texts  will 
be  used  in  connection  with  the  lectures  as  a  basis  for  discussion: 
Rusk — "How  to  Teach  High  School  Physics;"  Mann — "Physics  Teach- 
ing." Prerequisite:  A  standard  college  course  in  Physics  or  two 
years'  teaching  experience  in  a  standard  high  school.  Offered  during 
the  second  half-year  if  as  many  as  three  qualified  students  apply. 
Credit  one  hour.     Professor  Hendren. 

S-14g.  The  Teaching  of  Latin.  (Summer  term  only).  The  course 
is  based  on  The  Classical  Investigation,  Part  I,  General  Survey,  and 
discusses  the  objectives  of  the  study,  the  examination  of  various  text- 
books used  in  the  secondary  school,  the  problems  of  teaching  in  each 
of  the  four  years  of  the  study.  It  also  covers  rapid  review  of  gram- 
mar, and  exercises  in  translations  from  English  into  Latin.  One  term. 
Credit  one  hour.     Professor  Hooper. 

14h.  The  Teaching  of  French.     A  study  of  aims,   general  method, 
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difficult  points  in  teaching,  text-books  to  be  used,  and  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  methods  with  these  texts  together  with  some  practice  and  dis- 
cussions of  other  practical  helps.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  college 
years  above  French  1.  Second  term.  Credit  one  hour.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Brum&y. 

E.      Elementary  and   Rural    Education 

Courses  in  Elementary  and  Rural  Education  are  given  in  the  sum- 
mer session,  rarely  in  the  regular  nine  months. 

34.  Administration  of  State  and  COUNTY  Schools.  State  and 
County  systems  and  their  relations;  readjustments,  consolidation, 
equalization  of  opportunities,  securing  and  holding  good  teachers, 
finances,  and  other  pressing  practical  problems.  Summer  session. 
Credit  one  hour. 

35.  S  pbbvtsion.  The  improvement  of  teaching  through  supervision; 
general  supervisors;  special  supervisors;  health  inspectors,  the  school 
visitor,  the  attendance  officer,  and  other  problems  of  rural  supervision. 
Summer  session.     Credit  one  hour. 

36.  Rural  Education.  The  rural  community,  its  people,  occupa- 
tions, interests,  and  the  schools  best  adapted  to  serve  rural  life.  Sum- 
mer session.     Credit  one  hour. 

40.  Teaching  in  Rural  Schools:     Methods  of  Management. 

41.  Health   Education   in   Rural   Schools. 

42.  Rural  Life  and  Education. 
Credit  one  hour  each  course. 

ELECTRIC   XL  ENGINEERING 

1.  Electrical  m  m  einery  and  Apparatus.  A  study  of  the  theory  of 
direct  currents  and  their  application  to  electrical  machinery  and  en- 
gineering auxiliaries — meters,  storage  batteries,  transmission  lines, 
distribution  systems,  electric  lights,  etc.  Three  hours  lecture  and  quiz 
and  one  laboratory  period  each  week.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the  Civil 
Engineering  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses.  Three  terms.  Four 
hours  credit.     Professor  Davenport. 

2.  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Powkr  Plants.  A  study  of  prime 
Movers  and  Power  Plant  Auxiliaries — steam  engines  and  boilers,  steam 
turbines,  gas  and  oil  engines,  waterwheels  and  windmills,  condensers, 
economizers,  feed  water  heaters,  pumps,  piping,  etc.  A  limited  amount 
of  laboratory  work  with  steam,  gas,  and  gasoline  engines  will  be  re- 
quired. The  course  will  include  visits  to  plants  where  the  various 
types  of  prime  movers  will  be  found  in  operation.  Two  hours  per 
we^k.  Three  terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the 
Electrical   Engineering  course.     Professor  Davenport. 

3.  Electrical  Machinery  and  Apparatus — Alternating.     A  contin- 
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uation  of  Course  1.  A  study  of  the  theory  of  alternating  currents  and 
their  application  to  electrical  machinery  and  engineering  auxiliaries, 
transformers,  meters,  lights,  transmission  lines,  distributing  systems, 
etc.  Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  each  week.  Three 
terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Required  of  Seniors  in  the  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  the  Electrical  Engineering  courses.     Professor  Davenport. 

4.  Electrical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants.  A  study  of  electrical 
machinery  and  auxiliaries,  its  operation  and  control,  switchboards  and 
measuring  devices,  distribution,  transmission,  and  utilization.  Typical 
installation,  both  hydro-electric  and  steam-electric,  will  be  studied  in 
details,  and  visits  will  be  made  to  such  plants  as  are  available  for 
study.  Construction  drawing  and  diagrams  uf  these  plants  will  be 
used  where  they  are  available.  Two  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Two  hours  credit.  Required  of  Seniors  in  Electrical  Engineering 
course.     Professor  Davenport. 

ENGLISH 

All  courses  run  three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Each  course  is  valued  at  three  hours'  credit.     English   1  and  2  are 
prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English. 

1.  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Theme-Writing,  and  Literature.  Required 
of  all  Freshmen.  Messrs.  Walker,  McWhorter,  Tate,  Powell,  Hardy, 
McRoberts   Gratigny,  and  Mrs.   Rhodes. 

2.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  Required  of  all  Sophomores  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  Optional 
for  all  other  students.  Messrs  Park,  Walker.  McWhorter,  Tate.  Poio- 
ell.  Hardy,  McRoberts. 

Elective  Courses   for    Upperclassmen 

3.  American  Literature.  A  historical  survey  of  American  Litera- 
ture from  the  beginning  down  to  contemporary  writers,  as  far  as  time 
permits,  with  chief  emphasis  on  the  19th  century.  Considerable  sup- 
plementary reading  will  be  required.    Mr.  Anderson. 

4.  The,  Novel.  The  development  of  t7  .,  English  novel.  Mr.  San- 
ford.  ;fZ 

5.  Contemporary  Drama.  Mr.  Park  Q  r>iven  in  alternate  years. 
Omitted  in  1930-1931).     Open  to  Seniors  only. 

6.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  Mr.  McWhorter.  (Given  in  al- 
ternate years.     Omitted  in   1930-1931.) 

8.  Poetry  of  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr.  Everett.  (Given 
in  alternate  years.     Omitted  in  1929-1930.) 

9.  The  Victorian  Age.  Mr.  Walker.  Open  only  to  Seniors.  (Given 
in  alternate   years.     Omitted   in   1930-1931.) 
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11.  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Waiter.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Omitted 
in   1929-1930.) 

12.  Poetry.  The  technique  of  English  verse  with  the  study  of  out- 
standing examples.  Mr.  Park.  (Given  in  alternate  years.  Omitted 
in  1929-1930.) 

14.  Advanced  English  Composition.  Mr.  McWhorter.  (Given  in  al- 
ternate years.     Omitted   in  1929-1930.) 

15.  Chaucer:  a  Study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  This  course  com- 
prises an  examination  into  the  sources,  literary  forms,  and  versifica- 
tion of  the  more  important  tales.    Mr.  Everett. 

Advanced  Coursks  are  listed  in  the  Graduate  School. 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE 

1.  Anglo-Saxon.  Phonology.  Inflections,  and  Translation.  Text- 
books: Smith's  "Old  English  Grammar."  and  Bright's  "Anglo-Saxon 
Reader."  Three  hours  a  week.  Optional  for  Juniors.  Professor  San- 
ford. 

2.  Middi  e  Engi  ish.  Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale,  with 
lectures  based  on  Ten  Brink's  "Chaucer's  Sprache  und  Verkunst,'  and 
Morris'  "Organic  History  of  English  Words,"  Part  II.  Three  hours  a 
week.     Optional  for  Seniors.     Professor  Sanford. 

4.  English  Syntax.  This  course  will  deal  with  the  structure  of  the 
English  sentence.  Optional  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours  a 
week.      Hours   to  be  arranged.     Professor  Sanford. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

FORESTRY 

1.  Forest  Policy.  A  consideration  of  the  forest  laws  and  legislation 
of  the  various  countries  and  states.  The  development  of  a  policy. 
Three  hours  lecture  and  recitation.  First  term.  Open  to  Juniors.  One 
hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Sawyer. 

2.  Farm  Forestry.  Forestry  as  an  adjunct  to  agriculture.  Forest 
influence,  nursery  practice,  field  plantings,  thinnings  and  improve- 
ment cutting,  protection,  estimating  timber,  wood  measurements,  sea- 
soning and  preservative  tixivtment  of  wood,  financial  results.  Three 
recitation  periods,  second  -naif-year.  Open  to  Juniors  in  agriculture. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Professor  Burleigh. 

4.  Dendrology.  Comprehensive  study  of  forest  trees  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Taxonomy,  botanical  and  silvical  characteristics,  range,  winter 
and  summer  identification.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods, 
entire  year.     Three  hours   credit.     Professor  Burleigh. 

4a.  Tbeb  and  Shrub  Identification.  Systematic  study  of  the  local 
flora.     Winter  and   summer  characteristics.     Practical   field    identifica- 
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tion.     Three  laboratory  periods.     Second  half-year.     One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Time  will  be  arranged.     Professor  Burleigh. 

5.  Silviculture.  Collection  and  testing  of  seeds.  Location  and  con- 
stiuction  of  seed  beds.  Transplanting.  Silvicultural  systems  of  man- 
agement. Three  laboratory  periods  the  entire  year.  Collateral  read- 
ing.    Open  to  Juniors.     Associate  Professor  Sawyer. 

6.  Forest  Protection.  Methods  of  preventing,  fighting  and  controll- 
ing forest  fires.  Control  of  forest  diseases  and  injurious  insects.  Three 
lectures  and  recitation  periods.  Entire  year.  Three  hours  credit. 
Open  to   Juniors.     Professor  Burleigh. 

7.  Cruising  and  Scaling.  Freshman  summer  camp.  Use  of  volume 
tables,  estimating  standing  "timber,  log  rules.  Two  hours  credit.  Time 
will  be  arranged.     Adjunct  Professor   Trowbridge. 

8.  Forest  Management.  First  term,  forest  organization.  Second 
term,  forest  finance.  Third  term,  working  plans.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods,  entire  year.  Open  to  Seniors.  ,  Three  hours 
credit.     Associate  Professor  Sawyer. 

9.  Lumbering  and  Logging.  Systematic  study  of  logging  operations 
in  different  sections  of  North  America.  Three  recitation  periods,  en- 
tire year.  Three  hours  credit.  Open  to  Juniors.  Associate  Professor 
Sawyer. 

10.  Forest  History.  An  analysis  of  the  economic  conditions  which 
have  resulted  in  the  development  of  forestry.  The  influence  of  form 
of  government  and  property  rights.  Three  recitation  periods,  first 
term.    Open  to  Juniors.     One  hour  credit.    Associate  Professor  Sawyer. 

11.  Forest  Economics.  The  relation  existing  between  the  practice 
of  forestry,  industry,  and  the  prosperity  of  a  country.  Three  recita- 
tion periods,  second  term.  Open  to  Juniors.  One  hour  credit.  As- 
sociate Professor  Sawyer. 

12.^General  Forestry.  Elementary,  field  work  in  dendrology,  sur- 
veying, logging,  camping  and  packing.  Text,  lecture,  field  work. 
Freshman,  summer  camp,  two  months.  Four  hours  credit.  Adjunct 
Professor  Trowbridge. 

14.  Forest  Administration.  Contracts,  agency,  appropriation  of 
water  for  power  and  irrigation,  affidavits,  bonds,  commercial  paper. 
Three  recitation  periods,  third  term.  Open  to  Juniors.  One  hour 
credit.     Professor  Burleigh. 

15.  Wood  Technology.  Structure  of  wood  tissue;  classification  of 
fibres,  identification  of  woods,  generic  and  specific.  Three  laboratory 
periods  first  half  year.  Open  to  Juniors.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Associate  Professor  Sawyer. 

15a.  Wood  Identification  and  Use.  Structure  and  properties  of 
wood.  General  characteristics.  Practical  means  of  identification. 
Three   laboratory   periods   first   half  year.     Open   to   Juniors    in   Agri- 
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culture  and  home  economics.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Associ- 
ate Professoi    Sawyer. 

16.  Fn  i  D  WORK.  Field  work  in  forest  surveying,  silviculture,  log- 
ging engineering  and  advanced  timber  estimating.  Lecture  and  field 
work.  Sophomore,  summer  camp,  two  months.  Four  hours  credit. 
Associate  Professor  Sawyer, 

17.  Seminar.  Systematic  review,  special  investigative  studies,  re- 
search. Three  hours,  fall  and  winter  terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Open 
to  Seniors.     Professor  Burleigh. 

18.  Thesis.  Either  original  research  or  simply  investigative.  Three 
hours  credit.     Open  to  Seniors.     Professor  Burleigh. 

19.  Principles  or  Forestry.  Forest  influences.  Relation  of  forestry 
to  agriculture  and  industry.  Results  of  general  deforestation.  Three 
recitation  periods  per  term.  Open  to  Freshmen.  One  hour  credit. 
Professor  Burleigh. 

20.  Forest  Surveying.  Methods  of  survey,  mapping,  and  reporting 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Topographic  mapping 
and  map  reading.  Working  plan  maps.  One  lecture  and  three  labora- 
tory periods.  Four  hours  credit.  Open  to  Juniors.  Adjunct  Professor 
Trowbridge. 

21.  Utilization.  The  general  uses  and  requirements  of  lumber,  the 
manufacturing  of  veneer  and  plywood;  wood  pulp  and  paper;  naval 
stores;  tannic  acids.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  21  and  Forestry  15.  Three 
lectures  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Open  to  Juniors  or  Seniors. 
Adjunct  Professor  Trowbridge. 

22.  Forest  By-products.  Turpentine  orcharding,  maple  sugar,  tan 
bark  and  extract  wood,  gums  and  resins,  wood  distillation.  Recitation, 
collateral  reading.  Second  half  year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Open  to  Juniors.     Adjunct  Professor  Trowbridge. 

23.  Grades  and  Grading.  A  detailed  study  of  the  grading  rules  of 
the  various  associations.  Practice  work  in  grading.  Lecture,  collat- 
eral reading,  field  work.  Three  hours,  one  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Open   to   Juniors.     Adjunct   Professor   Trowcridge. 

24.  Mill  Organization.  The  development  of  the  modern  sawmill 
and  its  equipment.  Labor  efficiency.  Various  systems  of  management. 
Lecture,  collateral  reading.  Three  hours,  one  term.  One  hour  ere  lit. 
Open  to  Juniors.     Adjunct  Professor  Trowbridge. 

27.  Forest  Mensuration.  Timber  estimating  and  scaling.  Methods 
used  in  the  construction  of  volume  growth  and  yield  tables.  Two 
recitations  and  one  laboratory  period  the  entire  year.  Three  hours 
credit.     Required  of  Sophomores.     Adjunct  Professor  Trowbridge. 

28.  Tree  Surgery.  The  causes  and  treatment  of  tree  injuries.  One 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods,  the  entire  year.  Three  hours  credit. 
Open  to  Juniors.     Associate  Professor  Sawyer. 
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29.  Wood  Preservation.  A  study  of  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  wood 
with  the  economic  methods  of  treatment  to  prevent  decay.  Open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  lecture  periods  a  week.  Three  hours 
credit.  Prequisites:  Chemistry  21  and  Forestry  15.  Adjunct  Professor 
Trowbridge. 

30.  Silvics.  The  requirements  and  general  characteristic  of  forest 
trees  from  the  standpoint  of  silviculture.  The  different  systems  of 
silviculture  and  their  application.  Improvement  cuttings,  Thinnings, 
and  Reproduction  cuttings.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period 
per  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Forstry  5.  Associate 
Professor  Sawyer. 

Advanced   Courses  are   given   in   the   Graduate   School. 

GERMANIC    LANGUAGES 

1  A  course  for  beginners.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Morris  and  Professor  DuBose. 

2.  Continuation  of  1.  Grammar,  complete;  translation  of  about  200 
pages  of  modern  narrative  prose.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  DuBose. 

3.  Conversation  and  sight  reading  with  the  object  of  giving  a  prac- 
tical mastery  of  the  language.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours   credit.     Professor  Morris. 

4.  Continuation  of  German  3,  with  special  assignments  in  advanced 
scientific  and  technical  German.     Professor  Morris. 

20  Elementary  course  offered  as  one  of  the  Junior  language  op- 
tions. Conducted  exclusively  in  German.  Optional  for  Juniors  and 
Seniors.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit. 
Professor  Morris  and  Professor  DuBose. 

21.  Continuation  of  20.  Translation  of  about  600  pages  of  modern 
prose.  Optional  for  Seniors.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Morris. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

GREEK 

1.  For  Beginners.  Geography,  and  some  work  in  the  history,  of 
Greece.     Three  hours  per  week.     Three  hours  credit.    Professor  Bocock. 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  One  of  the  Gospels  is  also  usually  read. 
History.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Professor 
Bocock. 

3.  Homer,  Iliad  or  Odyssey;  Xenophon's  Hellenica  or  Lysias.  His- 
tory of  the  literature,  with  select  readings  in  translations.  Three  hours 
per  week.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Bocock. 

4.  Selections  from  Plato;   Introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek  trag- 
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edy;    Euripides.     Three  hours  per  week.     Three  hours  credit.     Profes- 
sor Bocock. 

20.  A  Beginning  COUBSI  FOB  UPPER  CLASSMEN.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Bocock. 

21.  Second  Teas  Greek  for  Upper  Classmen.  In  addition  to  the 
Greek  read  a  good  deal  of  Greek  literature  will  be  read  in  translation. 
Three  hours  per  week.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Bocock. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Greek    Literature 

5.  European  Literature,  (a)  The  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Liter- 
ature; (b)  The  Development  of  European  Literature;  (c)  Greek  Liter- 
ature in  translations.  Select  readings.  Three  hours  per  week.  Op- 
tional for  Juniors  and  Seniors.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Bocock. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL   SCIENCE 

1.  American  Government.  An  introductory  course  covering  essen- 
tial facts  of  federal,  state  and  local  government  in  the  United  States. 
Required  of  Freshmen.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  hours  credit. 
Professors  McPherson  and  Coulter,  Adjunct  Professor  Pound,  and 
Messrs.   Sanders  and   Wrighton. 

2.  Recent  European  History.  After  a  review  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  Napoleonic  era,  political,  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ments are  traced  to  the  present  time.  Sophomores.  Three  hours  per 
week.  Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Professors  McPherson  and 
Coulter  and  Adjunct  Professor  Pound. 

Either  History  2  or  4  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  Sophomore  re- 
quirement in  History. 

4.  English  History.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  constitutional  develop- 
ment. Contemporary  European  developments  are  kept  constantly  in 
view.  Sophomores.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Three 
hours  credit.  Professor  Payne.  Adjunct  Professor  Pound  and  Mr. 
Wrighton. 

33.  American  Economic  History.  A  study  of  economic  conditions 
in  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  to  the  present.  Three  hours 
per  week  for  one-half  year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Sopho- 
mores in  Commerce.     Professor  Coulter. 

44.  Economic  History  of  Europe.  A  survey  of  modern  European 
economic  history,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial.  Sopho- 
mores in  Commerce.  Three  hours  per  week  for  one-half  year.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.    Professor  Payne. 

5-6.  American  Political  History.  A  general  course  covering  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three 
hours.     Three  terms.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  McPherson. 

8.  French    Revolution.      An    advanced    and    intensive    study   of    the 
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Revolutionary  Period.     Juniors  and  Seniors.     Three  hours,  first  half- 
year.     One  and  one-halt  hours  credit.    Professor  Payne. 

9.  Napoleon  I.  An  advanced  and  intensive  study  of  Napoleon  and 
his  times.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours,  second  half-year.  One 
and   one-half   hours   credit.     Professor  Payne. 

10.  The  Ante-Beli,um  South.  The  social,  economic,  and  political 
development,  with  particular  reference  to  slavery  and  states  rights. 
For  Juniors  and  Seniors.  (This  course  and  History  13  alternate  year- 
ly, this  course  being  given  in  1929-1930.)  Three  hours  per  week 
during  the  first  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Professor 
Coulter. 

11.  Political  Science.  An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  Political 
Science,  comprising  a  study  of  the  origin,  nature,  organization,  and 
functions  of  the  state.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours,  first  term. 
One  hour  credit.     Professor  McPherson. 

12.  American  Government  and  Politics.  An  advanced  study  of  the 
American  system  of  government,  federal,  state,  and  local.  Juniors  and 
Seniors.  Three  hours,  second  and  third  terms.  Two  hours  credit. 
Professor  McPherson. 

13.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  A  course  dealing  with  the 
diverging  political  and  economic  doctrines  leading  to  civil  war,  and 
the  remaking  of  the  nation  in  a  social,  economic,  and  constitutional 
sense.  For  Juniors  and  Seniors.  (This  course  and  History  10  alter- 
nate yearly,  this  course  being  given  in  1930-1931.)  Three  hours  per 
week  during  the  first  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Pro- 
fessor Coulter. 

14.  Recent  American  History.  This  course  begins  with  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  South  and  continues  to  the  present  time,  emphasizing 
the  broader  aspects  of  national  development.  For  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
(This  course  and  History  15  alternate  yearly,  this  course  being  given 
in  1930-1931.)  Three  hours  per  week  during  the  second  half-year.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     Professor  Coulter. 

15.  Latin-American  History.  A  general  course  in  the  development 
of  Latin-American  countries  with  emphasis  on  their  relations  with 
the  United  States.  For  Juniors  and  Seniors.  (This  course  and  History 
14  alternate  yearly,  this  course  being  given  in  1929-1930.)  Three  hours 
per  week  during  the  second  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Professor  Coulter. 

16.  Contemporary  World  History.  A  study  of  current  world  affairs. 
Open  to  Seniors  with  a  credit  average  of  three  hours.  (Not  given  in 
1929-1930.)     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Coulter. 

25.  American  Government.    A  course  designed  for  students  in  Home 
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Economics.     Three  hours  per  week  during  the  second  term.     One  hour 
credit. 

Advanced  Cot  bses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

HOME    ECONOMICS 

19.  Introductory  Home  Economics.  A  study  of  professional  oppor- 
tunities for  women;  with  special  emphasis  upon  home-making  and 
allied  vocations;  family  relationships  within  home  and  in  the  com- 
munity; the  contribution  of  the  college  curriculum  to  the  students'  ad- 
justment. Freshmen.  Three  lectures,  first  term.  Credit,  one  hour. 
Members  of  the  staff. 

Child    Development 

60.  Parental  Education  and  Child  Study.  A  course  in  family  re- 
lationships, child  care  and  training  with  observation  in  the  nursery 
school.  Offered  for  teachers  of  vocational  home  economics,  parents, 
social  workers,  and  county  home  demonstration  agents.  Lecture — six 
weeks  daily.  Credit,  one  hour.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  4,  5,  6  or 
equivalent. 

61.  Physical  and  Mental  Growth  of  the  Child.  A  study  of  the 
Child's  development  from  birth  to  six  years.  Three  lectures,  observa- 
tion in  Nursery  School.  Junior  or  senior.  Credit,  one  hour.  Mrs. 
Michael. 

62.  Child  Care  and  Training  with  Observation  and  Stud*  in  the 
Nursery  School.  Open  to  seniors  in  home  economics  and  non-majors 
by  special  permission.  Two  terms.  Credit  two  hours.  One  lecture 
and  two  laboratories.     Prerequisite  C.  D.  61.     Miss  Park. 

64.  Behavior  Problems.  Study  of  the  emotional  development  of  the 
child  with  special  case  studies.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  with 
observation  in  Nursery  School.  Credit,  one  hour.  Senior  course.  Pre- 
requisite:  Child  Development  61  and  62.     Mrs.  Michael. 

roods  and  Nutrition 

1.  Food  Study  and  Cookery.  Composition,  selection  and  cookery 
of  typical  foods,  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  under- 
lying food  preparation.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods,  first 
half-year.     Sophomore.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Miss  Scott. 

2.  Home  Cookery  and  Table  Service:  Practice  in  the  manipulation 
of  foods  in  family  sized  quantities;  practice  in  planning,  preparing 
and  serving  breakfasts,  dinners,  luncheons,  suppers.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods,  second  half-year.  Sophomore,  one  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Food  Study  and  Cookery  1.  Miss 
Han is. 

5.  Food  Preservation.  Advanced  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 
drying  fruits  and  herbs;    making  fruit  juices;    jelly  making;    preserv- 
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ing.  Junior,  one  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods,  last  half  of 
third  term.     Credit,  one-half  hour.     Miss  Callaway. 

7.  Reading  in  Food  and  Nutritions.  To  give  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  familiar  with  the  results  of  modern  investigation  in 
food  preservation  and  nutrition.  Lectures,  readings  and  reports  on 
certain  deficiency  diseases  such  as  scurvy,  pellagra,  and  rickets,  anti- 
neuritic  and  anti-scorbutic  properties  of  food.  Six  recitations  a  week. 
One  hour  credit.     Winter  Collegiate  Course.     Miss  Harris. 

9.  Demonstration  Cookery.  An  advanced  course  with  problems  se- 
lected from  the  general  field  of  food  preparation.  Special  emphasis 
placed  upon  skillful  manipulation  and  clear  presentation  of  the  subject. 
One  lecture  and  five  laboratories.  One  hour  credit.  Juniors  and 
Seniors.     Winter  Collegiate  Course.     Miss  Harris. 

11.  Advanced  Cookery.  This  course  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as 
follows:  (a)  The  more  complex  processes  of  cookery  and  wider  variety 
of  seasonings  and  flavors,  (b)  Experimental  cookery  in  which  each 
student  or  group  of  students  carries  on  an  individual  problem,  (c) 
Advanced  table  service  including  planning  and  serving  more  elaborate 
meals.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Junior.  First  half  year.  Pre- 
requisite:    Home  Cookery  and  Table  Service  2.    Miss  Callaway. 

12.  Nutrition.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  nu- 
trition, the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  digestion  and  metabolism. 
Senior,  first  half-year.  Two  laboratories  and  one  lecture.  Credit,  one 
and  one-half  hours.  Prerequisite:  Organic  and  Food  Chemistry;  Physi- 
ology;  Bacteriology  1.    Miss  Newton. 

13.  Dietetics.  Nutritive  requirements  for  individuals;  relative  cost 
of  foods;  dietary  calculations.  Senior,  second  half-year.  Two  labora- 
tory periods  and  one  lecture.  Credit,  one  and  one-half  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Nutrition  12.     Miss  Newton. 

14.  Work  with  Batters  and  Doughs.  The  leavening  agents,  com- 
position, reactions,  and  residues;  use  of  various  fats  and  flours  show- 
ing the  difference  in  quality,  quantity  and  cost.  Three  laboratories 
and  two  lectures  per  week.  Winter  Collegiate  Course.  One  hour 
credit. 

NOTE: — The  uniform  for  cookery  laboratory  is  a  white  smock.     Fur- 
ther information  sent  upon  request. 

Institutional  Management 

10.  Institutional  Cookery.  The  application  of  scientific  food  prin- 
ciples to  the  feeding  of  large  groups  with  the  menu-making  for  large 
groups.  Special  problems  in  catering,  such  as  the  preparation  and 
service  of  foods  for  luncheons,  teas,  dinners,  receptions  and  banquets. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  1  and  2.  Junior  or  Senior.  Credit, 
three  hours.     Three  laboratory  periods.     Three  terms.     Miss   Scott. 
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17.  Catering.  This  course  is  especially  designed  for  advanced  under- 
graduate Btudentfl  who  are  preparing  to  be  dietitians  or  for  the  com- 
mercial fields.  It  includes  special  problems  in  the  preparation  of  food 
and  service  tor  luncheons,  dinners,  teas,  and  banquets.  One  lecture 
and  two  Informal  laboratory  periods.  First  half-year.  Credit,  one  and 
one-half  hours.     Prerequisite:    Institutional  Cookery  10.     Miss  Bcott. 

is.  l  \-i  1 1 1  i  ion  \i  Management.  This  course  includes  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  different  types  of  institutions;  special  stan- 
dardized equipment  for  institutions  such  as  dormitories,  hospitals,  tea- 
rooms, cafeterias,  etc.  Three  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Institutional 
Cookery  10.  Second  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Senior. 
Miss  Bcott. 

Textiles    and    Clothing 

Miuimky.  Making  wire  frames  from  measurements  and  illus- 
trations for  foundation  molds.  Molding  in  net-buckram  and  willow. 
Study  of  different  frames  and  crowns.  Discussion  of  stable  millinery 
materials  and  findings.  Bow  making  and  hand  made  trimmings  for 
home  millinery.  Individual  problems  given  attention.  Credit,  one 
hour.     Winter  Collegiate  Course.     Miss  Edith  Creswell. 

26.  Elementary  Clothing.  The  fundamental  principles  related  to 
garment  construction  and  dressmaking;  patterns,  machines.  Factory 
production  of  clothing,  clothing  budget.  Two  laboratory  periods  and 
one  lecture.  Two  hours  Freshman  credit.  First  and  second  terms. 
MiSS    Edith    CrcsircU. 

27.  Textile  Problems.  This  course  deals  with  textile  problems  of 
interest  to  the  consumer.  Clothing  and  household  materials;  charac- 
teristic of  the  different  standard  fabrics  and  their  uses;  their  use  and 
care;  wet  and  dry  cleaning  of  all  types  of  clothing.  Three  laboratores, 
third  term.     Freshman.    One  hour  credit.    Miss  Edith  Creswell. 

32.  Advanced  Clothing.  This  course  consists  of  units  of  work  in 
clothing  for  the  family.  The  first  unit  features  clothing  for  the  in- 
dividual with  practice  in  designing  and  draping.  The  second  unit 
features  tailoring  and  the  technique  of  finishing  and  decoration.  The 
third  unit  features  clothing  for  children  from  a  standpoint  of  health, 
beauty  and  economy.  Prequisites;  Drawing  and  Designing  22  and 
Elementary  Clothing  26.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Three  hours  credit. 
Three  terms.     Miss  Callaway. 

56.  Demonstration  Clothing.  The  study  of  special  methods  in  pre- 
senting lectures  and  demonstrations  in  clothing  and  related  fields. 
Single  lesson  and  series  will  be  planned  for  different  types  of  classes 
and  groups  of  people.  The  typical  illustrative  material  will  be  worked 
up  to  use  in  such  classes.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratories.  One 
hour  credit.     Winter   Collegiate  Course.     Miss   Callaway. 
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58.  Girls'  Club  Clothing  Program.  Discussion  of  the  principles 
and  processes  involved  in  hand  and  machine  sewing;  selection  ma- 
terial and  suitability  of  textiles  to  projects;  methods  in  presentation 
and  subect  matter,  illustrative  material.  Junior.  Prerequisite:  Ele- 
mentary Clothing  26.  Credit,  one  hour.  Two  lectures,  three  labora- 
tories.    Winter  Collegiate  Course.    Miss  Edith  Creswell. 

Fine    and    Applied    Arts 

All  courses  in  art  are  open  to  any  student  of  the  University. 

22.  Drawing  and  Design.  The  study  of  form  and  fundamental 
principles  of  design  and  color  harmony;  work  with  cut  paper,  crayon, 
water  color.  First  and  second  terms.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Fresh- 
man.    Credit,  two  hours.     Miss  Ledford. 

24.  Water  Color  Painting.  Painting  of  plants,  flowers,  still  life, 
with  reference  to  drawing,  composition  and  arrangement;  training 
in  appreciation  of  color.  Prerequisite:  Drawing  and  Design  22.  One 
three-hour  laboratory  per  week,  throughout  the  year.  Credit,  one 
hour.     Miss  Ledford. 

25.  Freehand  Drawing  and  Perspective.  A  study  of  principles 
upon  which  drawing  is  based.  Problems  in  composition,  proportion 
and  perspective  with  work  in  line,  mass,  light  and  shade.  Special 
problems  in  perspective  and  out-of-door  sketching  for  students  in  land- 
scape architecture.  Required  of  students  in  landscape  architecture  and 
interior  decoration.  Credit  three  hours.  Three  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Three  terms.  Sophomore  Landscape  Architecture  and  majors 
in  art,  junior  or  senior  elective  Home  Economics.     

29.  Applied  Design.  Application  of  design  to  materials  and  objects. 
Block  printing,  problems  in  dyeing,  batik,  weaving,  basketry. 
Prerequisite:  Art  22.  Required  of  Home  Economics  Sophomores. 
Three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  First  and  second  terms.  Two 
hours  credit.     Miss  Ledford. 

35.  Pottery.  Designing  shapes.  Building,  decorating,  glazing  and 
firing.  Study  of  processes.  Prerequisite:  Art  22.  Three  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.     Third  term.     Credit,  one  hour.     Miss  Ledford. 

31.  Costume  Designing.  Studying  and  drawing  foundation  figures; 
designing  costumes  and  accessories  for  different  types.  Color  texture 
combinations.  Media,  crayon,  crayola,  water-color.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.  Three  laboratories  last  half-year.  Prerequisite:  Ad- 
vanced Dressmaking  32  and  Drawing  and  Design  22.     Miss  Callaway 

44.  Home  Planning  and  Furnishing.  Application  of  principles  of 
design  and  color  to  house  furnishings,  to  finishes  for  walls  and  floors, 
selection  and  arrangement  of  rugs,  draperies,  and  furniture  with  view 
to    beauty,    economy   and    the   sanitary    needs    of   the    modern    house. 
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Three  lectures.  Junior.  Winter  term.  One  hour  credit.  Miss  Camp- 
ben. 

46.  Ixti  uiok  Decoration.  A  study  of  harmony  in  home  furnish- 
ing and  decoration.  Drawing  interior  elevations  to  scale  and  per- 
pective.  Problems  in  original  compositions  with  work  in  color  and 
design.  Prerequisites:  Art  25  and  Art  44.  Three  laboratory  periods 
per  week,  three  hours  credit.     Required  of  juniors  majoring  in  art. 

56.  Hi-iouy  and  Application  of  Art.  A  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  from  pre-historic  times  to 
the  present  day.  First  term:  Prehistoric,  ancient  and  classical  art. 
Second  term:  Early  Christian  and  Medieval  art  including  Italian 
Renaissance.  Third  term:  The  art  of  Northern  Europe  and  America. 
Juniors  and  seniors.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Three 
hours  credit.    Miss  Ledford. 

Home    Administration 

40.  Health.  Vocational.  Home-making  Relationships.  Personal  hy- 
giene, child  and  adult;  illness  preventive  and  curative  measures  in 
the  home.  Community  hygiene.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Senior. 
First  and  second  terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Prerequisite  or  parallel: 
Bacteriology  1;  Physiology,  Organic  Chemistry.     Mrs.  Soule. 

46.  Home  Equipment  and  Management.  Treated  from  vocational 
standpoint;  (a)  Economics  of  household  and  household  purchasing, 
(b)  Organization  of  work,  (c)  Sanitation,  care  and  renovation.  Sen- 
ior. Credit,  three  hours.  Laboratory  informal,  consisting  of  six  weeks 
residence  in  the  Home  Management  House.     Miss  Edith  Creswell. 

47.  Home  Management.  Efficiency  in  equipping  and  organizing  the 
work  in  the  home;  independent  water;  electric  lighting  and  sewerage 
systems  for  the  rural  home;  kitchen  and  laundry  equipment;  laun- 
dering and  cleaning  of  floors,  walls  and  furnishings.  Five  lectures. 
One  hour  credit.    Winter  Collegiate  Course.    Miss  Edith  Creswell. 

Home    Economics    Education 

50,  54,  55.  Methods  and  Materials  in  Vocational  Home  Economics. 
This  is  a  course  organized  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  for  the  Voca- 
tional Home-making  Teachers  Certificate. 

50.  Foundation  Methods  in  Home  Economics.  Principles  of  teach- 
ing applied  to  home  economics;  general  consideration  of  methods  of 
presentation.  The  influence  of  the  community  on  the  work.  Surveys 
leading  to  the  organization  of  courses  of  study.  Junior.  First  term. 
Three  lectures.     One  hour  credit.     Miss  Callaway. 

54.  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics.  A  study  of  vocational 
courses  in  home-making  with  referp^e  to  content,  time  allotment, 
methods  of  presentation  of  subject  matter  and  correlation  with  other 
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subjects   in   the   school.     Junior.      Third   term.      Three   lectures.      One 
hour  credit.     Miss  Callaway. 

55.  Organization  of  Home  Economics  in  Vocational  Schools.  A 
survey  of  the  present  status  in  the  teaching  of  Home-making  in  Voca- 
tional schools;  an  analysis  of  the  essential  elements  in  developing 
courses  of  study  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  community.  Problems  of  in- 
struction and  management,  personal,  professional  and  promotional 
qualifications  of  teachers.  Junior.  Second  term.  Three  lectures. 
One  hour  credit.     Misses  Campbell  and  Callaway. 

51.  Organization  of  Home  Demonstration  Work.  Survey  of  con- 
ditions, social  and  economic;  factors  and  forces  in  county  and  com- 
munity; methods  of  organization;  social  outgrowths;  community 
fairs;  recreation  and  dramatic  expression;  field  work  under  super- 
vision, summer  preceding  senior  year.  Junior  and  Winter  Collegiate 
Course.  Three  lectures.  One  hour  credit.  Informal.  Miss  Mary 
Cresivell. 

52.  Organization  of  Home  Demonstration  Work.  Continuation  of 
course  51.  Senior  and  Winter  Collegiate  Course.  Second  term.  One 
hour   credit.     Informal.     Miss  Mary   Creswell. 

63.  History  of  Development  of  Education  in  Home  Economics.  A 
survey  of  the  development  of  home  economics  in  education;  home- 
making  as  a  vocation;  social  and  economic  aspects,  the  influence  of 
vocational  education  upon  it.  Junior  or  Senior.  First  term.  One 
hour  credit.     Miss  Edith   Cresvjell. 

57.  Student  Teaching  and  Teaching  Relationships  in  Vocational 
Schools.  A  minimum  of  one  and  one-half  hours  is  required  of  seniors 
selecting  the  Vocational  Home  Economics  group.  Prerequisites:  54 
and  55.  One  lecture.  Laboratory  to  be  arranged.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Misses  Burson  and  Hanson. 

67.  Student  Teaching.     Two  hours  credit. 

Collegiate  Winter  and  Summer  Courses 

A  six  weeks  Winter  Collegiate  Course  is  offered  in  which  students 
qualifying  as  juniors  can  receive  college  credit  for  a  term's  work  in 
three  subjects.  This  course  is  planned  especially  to  aid  the  county 
agent  and  teacher  of  part-time  and  evening  classes  who  desire  ad- 
vanced study  but  can  be  absent  from  their  work  for  a  limited  space 
of  time.     Write  for  announcement. 

In  the  University  Summer  School,  in  both  six  and  nine  weeks  terms, 
courses  are  offered  for  teachers  in  service  and  for  regular  college 
students.  Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  often  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 
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HORTICULTURE 


1.  Elements  of  Horticulture;  Fruit  Growing,  a  general  study  of 
location,  site,  frost,  planting,  varieties,  tillage  and  management.  Three 
lectures  per  week,  fall  term.     Freshman.     One  hour  credit.     Associate 

i<(  <  in  r. 

2.  Pruning  and  Propagation.  A  course  in  grafting,  budding  and 
other  methods  of  propagation,  with  a  study  of  pruning  and  its  practice 
and  effect.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week,  winter  term.  Fresh- 
man.    One  hour  credit.     Associate   Professor  K<  <  ner. 

3.  Elements  of  Horticulture;  Truce  Gardening.  A  study  of  the 
main  truck  crops  as  to  planting,  tillage,  marketing,  etc.  Also  a  study 
of  hotbeds  and  their  management.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week, 
spring  term.  Freshman.  One  hour  credit.  Section  for  women.  As- 
sociate Professor  Keener. 

4.  Small  Fruits.  Fruit  harvesting,  Storing  and  Marketing.  A 
study  of  the  various  small  fruits  of  interest  to  the  horticulturist  for 
the  first  half  of  the  term,  second  half  of  the  term  given  to  fruit  hand- 
ling, storing  and  marketing.  Prequisite:  Horticulture  1,  2,  and  3. 
By  special  permission  Horticulture  1,  2,  and  3  may  be  carried  paral- 
lel with  the  junior  course.  Three  lectures  per  week.  First  term. 
Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  hour  credit.  Horticulture  4,  6.  10.  Ad- 
junct Professor  Owens. 

5.  Pomology  and  Garden  Seeds.  A  course  in  systematic  pomology 
and  the  testing  of  garden  seeds.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1,  2,  3, 
and  4,  the  latter  course  being  taken  parallel.  Three  laboratory  periods 
per  week.  First  term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  hour  credit. 
Horticulture  5,  7,  9.     Adjunct  Professor  Owens. 

6.  Greenhouse  Management  and  Floriculture,  a  study  of  the 
management  of  the  various  flower  and  vegetable  crops  grown  under 
glass.  Prequisite:  Horticulture  1,  2  and  3.  Three  lectures  per 
week.  Second  term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  hour  credit.  Ad- 
junct Professor  Owens. 

7.  Greenhouse  Construction  and  Management.  A  study  of  differ- 
ent types  of  greenhouse  heating,  construction,  etc.  Visits  to  commer- 
cial florists  wih  maps,  plans  and  elevations  of  grenhouses  and  heat- 
ing system  required.  Practical  work  in  greenhouses.  Second  term. 
Junior  or  Senior  year.  Laboratory,  three  periods  per  week.  One 
hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Owens. 

9.  Spraying.  A  study  of  the  history  and  chemistry  of  spraying. 
Practice  in  the  making  and  application  of  material.  Prequisite: 
Horticulture  1,  2  and  3.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Third 
term.  Junior  or  Senior  year.  One  hour  credit.  Adjunct  Professor 
Owens. 
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10.  Landscape  Gardening.  A  study  of  the  various  schools  of  land- 
scape architecture.  The  plants  used  in  producing  the  various  effects. 
This  course  is  especially  adapted  for  Smith-Hughes  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics students.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1,  2  and  3,  or  equivalent. 
Three  lectures  per  week.  Third  term.  One  hour  credit.  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor Owens. 

11.  Advanced  Pomology.  A  course  in  the  detailed  study  of  the 
practical  and  scientific  phases  of  fruit  growing.  Prerequisite:  Horti- 
culture 1  to  10  inclusive.  Three  lectures  per  week  throughout  the 
year.     Senior  year.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  McHatton. 

12.  Thesis.  A  problem  relative  to  any  of  the  following  courses  11, 
14,  15  and  16  will  be  assigned  to  the  student  for  study.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  a  thesis  stating  the  problem,  results,  etc.,  will  be  required. 
Three  laboratory  periods  per  week  throughout  the  year  for  Seniors. 
Course  12  must  be  taken  by  students  majoring  in  horticulture.  Three 
hours  credit.     Dr.  McHatton. 

13.  Economic  Entomology.  A  course  in  practical  entomology  de- 
signed especially  for  use  upon  the  farm.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  identification  of  insects  ana  their  control.  Last  half  year.  Junior 
or  Senior.     Two  laboratory  periods  and  one  lecture  per  week. 

One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Dr.  McHatton. 

14.  Advanced  Olericulture.  A  study  of  the  problems  of  vegetable 
culture,  both  outdoors  and  under  glass.  Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1 
to  10  inclusive.  Three  lectures  per  week  given  throughout  the  year 
to  Seniors.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  McHatton. 

15.  Advanced  Floriculture.  A  study  of  the  more  practical  and 
scientific  problems  of  flower  growing,  both  under  glass  and  outdoors. 
Prerequisite:  Horticulture  1  to  10  inclusive.  Three  lectures  per 
week.     Open  to   Seniors.     Three  hours   credit.     Dr.  McHatton. 

23.  Home  Orcharding.  The  problem  of  a  home  orchard,  its  size, 
varieties  and  species  of  fruits.  Offered  only  to  the  women  of  the 
six  weeks  short  course.  This  course  will  be  accepted  as  one  hour  of 
the  six  hours  of  Agriculture  required  in  the  B.S.  Home  Economics 
degree.  Four  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for  six 
weeks.     One  hour  credit.     Associate  Professor  Keener. 

24.  Home  Vegetable  Gardening.  The  problem  of  a  home  vegetable 
garden,  its  size,  varieties,  etc.  It  is  offered  only  to  the  women  of  the 
six  weeks  short  course.  This  course  will  be  accepted  as  one  hour  of 
the  six   hours   of  Agriculture   required    in   the   B.S.    Home    Economics 


NOTE: — The  professor  in  charge  will  not  be  required  to  give  Courses  11, 
14,  or  15  to  less  than  five  students  unless  the  whole  senior  class  in  horticul- 
ture is  less  than  five  in  which  case  he  may  put  all  of  the  members  in  ono 
course,  most  acceptable  to  them.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
especially  desirable,  mature  and  sufficiently  prepared  students  who  may  wish 
to  enter  any   of  the   above   courses. 

Note: — Juniors  and  Seniors  specializing:  in  Horticulture  will  be  expected 
to  make  one  inspection  trip  each  year  to  certain   designated   points   in   the   state. 
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degTee.     Four  lectures  and   two   laboratory   periods  per  week   for  six 
weeks.     One   hour   credit.     Associate   Professor   Keener. 

Landscape    Architecture 

1.  Landscape  Architecture.  A  study  of  models  in  cast  and  pic- 
tures of  architectural  parts  with  drawing  practices  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  instruments  and  their  use  as  well  as  to  acquaint 
him  with  correct  proportion  and  the  different  architectural  orders 
with  their  use  in  landscape  architecture.  Three  two  hour  laboratory 
periods  per  week,  entire  year.  Freshman.  Three  hours  credit. 
Adjunct    Professor   Owens. 

2.  Landscape  Ar<  hitkcture.  a  study  of  problems  in  design  mak- 
ing use  of  available  gardens,  their  survey  and  their  presentation 
with  discussion  of  their  features.  Field  trips  will  be  required.  One 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week,  entire  year.  Sophomore. 
Landscape  Architecture  1  prerequisite.  Three  hours  credit.  Adjunct 
Professor  Owens. 

3.  Landscape  Architecture.  A  study  of  the  various  types  of  gar- 
dens with  their  history  and  development  under  various  climatic  and 
governmental    conditions. 

The  planning,  planting  and  management  of  small  places,  the  loca- 
tion of  buildings  and  arrangement  of  walks  and  drives.  The  design 
and  construction  of  estates  and  country  clubs  and  the  accompanying 
recreational  facilities.  Field  trips  will  be  required.  One  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  entire  year.  Junior.  Land- 
scape Architecture  1  and  2  prerequisites.  Three  hours  credit.  Adjunct 
Professor  Owens. 

4.  Plant  Materials.  A  course  designed  to  introduce  and  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  grasses,  perennials  and 
flowers  adapted  to  landscape  planting,  their  native  habitat,  soils  and 
conditions  conducive  to  their  successful  growth,  their  size  and  char- 
acter of  growth,  texture  of  foliage,  color  of  foliage,  flower  and  fruit 
and  their  combination.  Field  trips  will  be  required.  One  lecture  and 
two  laboratory  periods  per  week  entire  year.  Junior.  Landscape 
Architecture  3  prerequisite.  Three  hours  credit.  Adjunct  Professor 
Owens. 

5.  Landscape  Architecture.  Theory  of  design  as  to  the  problems 
of  propriety,  harmony,  unity  and  coherence. 

Maintenance  and  construction  including  contracts,  estimation  of 
costs,  grading,  materials,  and  the  handling  of  plants.  City  planning, 
zoning,  study  of  streets  and  traffic,  recreational  center  and  ceme- 
teries. Field  trips  will  be  required.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods  per  week,  entire  year.  Seniors.  Landscape  Architecture  3 
and  4  prerequisites.     Three  hours  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Owens. 
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6.  Landscape  Architecture.  A  thesis  consisting  of  the  study  of 
some  landscape  problem.  Complete  plans,  specifications,  models,  esti- 
mation of  construction  and  bill  of  materials  will  be  required  in  this 
course.  Hours  by  arrangement.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week, 
entire  year.  Seniors.  Landscape  Architecture  5  prerequisite.  Three 
hours  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Owens. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Women's  Agents  Short  Course.     Associate  Professor  Keener. 

JOURNALISM 

1.  Newspaper  Reporting  and  Correspondence.  This  course  concerns 
itself  with  the  work  of  the  reporter  and  of  the  correspendent.  A  study 
is  made  of  the  organization  of  the  newspaper  plant,  the  functions  of 
the  various  persons  in  the  editorial  department,  the  nature  of  news, 
news  values,  news  sources,  gathering,  and  writing  news.  Practical 
assignments  designed  to  result  in  copy  that  may  be  printed  furnish 
laboratory  practice.  Three  terms.  Two  hours  a  week  class  work  and 
one  two-hour  laboratory  session.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Drewry  and  Mrs.  Bryan. 

2.  Copy  Reading.  Theory  and  practice  in  editing  newspaper  copy, 
in  writing  headlines,  and  in  making  up  the  paper.  Advanced  re- 
porting is  also  a  part  of  the  course.  Practical  editing  is  made  pos- 
sible by  news  copy  furnished  by  the  press  associations.  Students  in 
this  course  make  a  study  of  leading  newspapers,  particularly  as  re- 
gards their  editing,  headlines,  and  make-up.  Three  terms.  Two  hours 
a  week  class  work  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  session.  Three  hours 
credit.     Associate  Professor  Drewry. 

3.  Feature  Writing  and  Special  Articles.  Theory  and  practice  in 
writing  articles  of  a  varied  character  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  news- 
papers and  magazines.  First  two  terms,  to  be  followed  by  Journalism  6 
in  the  third  term.  Three  hours  a  week.  Associate  Professor  Drewry 
and  Mrs.  Bryan. 

4.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism.  A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  newspaper,  particularly  in  the  United  States,  including 
biographical  studies  of  outstanding  editors,  a  consideration  of  journal- 
ism in  its  various  periods  and  conditions,  and  the  aims  of  journalism. 
First  term,  to  be  followed  by  Journalism  13  in  the  second  and  third 
terms.     Three  hours  a  week.     Mrs.  Bryan. 

5.  The  Editorial.  A  study  of  the  technique  of  wrting  various  types 
of  editorials,  with  practical  assignments  in  each  type.  A  study  of 
interpretation  and  comment,  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the 
editorial  pages.  First  term,  to  be  followed  by  Journalism  11,  12  in 
the  second  and  third  terms.  Three  hours  a  week.  Associate  Professor 
Drewry. 
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6.  Tiik  Community  Newspaper.  This  course  is  designed  to  offer 
specialized  training  to  those  students  who  contemplate  publishing  a 
country  weekly  or  a  small  town  daily.  It  takes  up  the  special  prob- 
lems of  this  phase  of  journalism.  One  term  following  Journalism  3. 
Three  times  a  week.     Mrs.  Bryan. 

7.  Newspaper  Advertising.  The  first  part  of  this  course  is  devoted 
to  a  survey  of  the  advertising  field,  including  the  manufacturer,  the 
advertising  agency,  and  the  media — newspapers,  magazines,  billboards, 
etc.  This  is  followed  by  theory  and  practice  in  the  technique  of  writ- 
ing advertising  copy  of  various  kinds  and  for  different  purposes.  At- 
tention is  given  to  selling  plans,  preparation  of  advertising  booklets, 
etc.     Three  terms.     Three  hours  a  week.     Associate  Professor  Drewry. 

8.  The  Magazine.  Following  a  survey  of  the  development  of  the 
magazine  in  this  country,  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
a  large  number  of  leading  American  magazines,  covering  their  pol- 
icies, contents,  achievements,  purposes,  and  needs  from  the  standpoint 
of  material.  Attention  is  given  to  current  American  writers,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  their  relation  to  periodical  literature. 
This  course  is  designed  for  two  groups  of  students:  (1)  those  who  plan 
to  contribute  to  magazines  and  who  therefore  would  know  the  markets; 
and  (2)  those  who  are  interested  in  magazines  as  a  phase  of  current 
American  literature.  First  term,  to  be  followed  by  Journalism  0. 
14  in  the  second  and  third  terms.  Three  hours  a  week.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Drewry. 

9.  Class  Publications.  A  continuation  of  the  work  begun  in  Jour- 
nalism 8,  with  particular  attention  given  to  specialized  publications, 
including  women's,  children's,  educational,  etc.  A  phase  of  this  course 
is  the  study  of  magazine  articles  and  the  preparation  of  special  fea- 
ture material  for  periodicals.  Three  hours  a  week.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Drewry. 

10.  Rural  Journalism.  (Agricultural  Education  17.)  Study  of 
rural  publicity,  report  writing,  press  work;  special  work  in  the  com- 
pilation and  arrangement  of  statistical  data.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period,  third  term,  one  hour  credit.     Professor  Chapman. 

11.  Newspaper  Ethics.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  journalism, 
including  ethical  and  unethical  practices.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  a  consideration  of  the  professional  aspects  of  journalism.  Various 
codes  of  ethics  and  canons  of  journalism,  as  drawn  up  by  state  and 
national  press  associations,  are  studied.  The  case  method  is  em- 
ployed to  a  large  extent  in  this  course.  Second  term,  following  Jour- 
nalism 5.    Three  hours  a  week.    Associate  Professor  Drewry. 

12.  Tin:  Law  of  THE  Press.  A  consideration  of  certain  legal  aspects 
of  journalism,  including  the  law  of  libel,  copyright,  and   postal  laws. 
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Third  term,  following  Journalism  11.     Three  hours  a  week.     Associate 
Professor  Drewry. 

13.  Public  Opinion  and  the  Press.  During  the  first  half  of  this 
course  a  survey  is  made  of  the  theory  of  public  opinion,  particularly 
as  related  to  the  newspaper's  part  in  the  creation  and  guidance  of 
opinion.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  technique  of  controlling 
opinion,  particularly  methods  made  use  of  in  publicity  work.  Second 
and  third  terms,  following  Journalism  4.  Three  hours  a  week.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Dreuxry  and  Mrs.  Bryan. 

14.  Literary  Criticism.  A  study  of  the  methods  and  standards  in 
the  preparation  of  critical  reviews  of  books  and  other  publications  for 
newspapers  and  magazines.  This  is  followed  by  practical  exercises 
in  the  composition  of  such  reviews,  with  guidance  and  comment  by 
the  instructor.  Third  term  following  Journalism  8,  9.  Three  hours  a 
week.     Associate  Professor  Drewry. 

15.  Georgia  Literature.  A  study  of  Sidney  Lanier  and  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  and  of  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards  and  other  contemporary 
writers.  Third  term,  following  Journalism  3.  There  hours  a  week. 
Professor  Sanford. 

LATIN 

1.  The  reading  of  a  play  of  Terence,  and  of  selections  from  Livy. 
Review  of  grammar  and  exercises  in  translations  into  Latin.  Three 
hours  a  week.     Three  terms.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Hooper. 

2.  Reading  of  Horace,  selected  odes,  and  Cicero,  de  Ofhciis,  Book  1. 
Metres  and  weekly  exercises.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Hooper. 

3.  Reading  of  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles;  Tacitus,  Annals;  Pliny, 
selected  letters.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Three  hours 
credit.     Professor  Hooper. 

4.  Reading  of  plays  of  Terence  and  Platus,  and  selections  of  authors 
not  read  in  the  lower  classes.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Hooper. 

20.  A  Beginning  Course,  for  those  who  have  not  previously  studied 
the  subject.  Open  to  students  in  the  Junior  or  Senior  classes,  who 
have  had  at  least  two  years  college  work  in  a  foreign  language;  but 
not  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Latin.  With  more  mature  students 
who  have  had  language  training  progress  is  more  rapid. 

21.  A  continuation  of  course  20,  the  completion  of  the  two  satisfy- 
ing the  Latin  requirement  for  the  A.B.  degree. 

MATHEMATICS 

21.  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry.  An  elementary  course. 
Six  hours  per  week  for  one  term.  Two  hours  credit.  Messrs.  Hardin 
and  Lang. 
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1.  Trigonometry.  Plane.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  term.  One 
hour  credit.  Professors  Stephens.  Barrow,  Cumming.  Messrs.  Hardin, 
Lang,  Candler. 

2.  Analytical  Geometry.  Elementary  course.  Three  hours  pei 
week,  second  and  third  terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Professors  Stephens. 
Barrow,  Cumming,  Messrs.  Hardin,  Lang,  and  Candler. 

3.  Calculus,  An  introductory  course.  Three  hours  per  week,  first 
ha'f-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2. 
Pr  fessors  Stcpheris  and  Barrow. 

4.  Algebra.  Three  hours  per  week,  second  half-year.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  1,  2.  Professors  Stephens  and  Bar- 
row. 

5.  Calculus.  Differential  and  Integral.  Three  hours  per  week. 
Three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Courses  3,  4.  Pro- 
fessor Barrow. 

6.  Statistics.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  or  second  half-year.  One 
and  one-half  hours.  Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2.  Associate  Professor 
Cumming. 

7.  Differential  Equations.  Three  hours  per  week,  first  half-year. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Course  5.  Professor 
Stephens.     (Not  given  unless  elected  by  three  or  more.) 

8.  Analytical  Geometry.  An  advanced  course.  Three  hours  per 
week  for  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Course  5.  (Not  given  unless  elected  by  three  or  more.)  Professor 
Bar' row. 

9.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  Three  hours  per  week,  second  half- 
year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Course  5.  (Not 
given  unless  elected  by  three  or  more.)     Professor  Stephens. 

10.  Teaching  High  School  Mathematics.  Three  hours  per  week 
for  second  term.  One  hour  credit.  (Not  given  unless  elected  by  three 
or  more.)     Professor  Stephens. 

11.  Theory  of  Investment.  Annuities,  bonds,  and  insurance.  Three 
hours  per  week,  first  or  second  half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Prerequisite:  Courses  1,  2.     Professors  Stephens  and  Cumming. 

12.  College  Geometry.  Three  hours  per  week  for  second  half  year 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Courses  3,  4.  Associate 
Professor  Cumming. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

MUSIC 

The  aim  of  the  newly  established  Department  of  Music  is  to  cul- 
tivate a  knowledge  of  music  among  the  students  by  means  of  the  study 
of  the  fundamentals,  lectures  on  music  subjects,  recitals,  and  by 
the  encouragement  of  student  activities  in  music,  such  as  the  Chapel 
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Choir,  the  Music  Club,  the  Glee  Clubs,  and  other  musical  interests  that 
will  develop. 

The  technical  courses  offered,  although  at  first  necessarily  of  funda- 
mental character,  will  be  of  university  standard.  More  advanced 
specialized  subjects  will  be  added  later.  These  courses  are  offered  as 
electives  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  regular  courses  of  study. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  development  of  taste  and  appreciation 
of  music  so  that  the  student  may  understand  and  appreciate  music  as 
well  as  the  other  arts. 

For  students  desiring  special  individual  training  in  any  particular 
instrument,  arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  director  of  the  de- 
partment for  such  instruction.  Extra  tuition  will  be  charged  for  such 
instruction  and  no  credit  will  be  allowed  in  the  regular  university 
work. 

Practice  Pianos  may  be  used  for' a  nominal  fee,  and  more  emphasis 
will  gradually  be  placed  on  the  Practical  courses,  as  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  Department  of  Music  to  develop  conservatively  until  complete 
courses  in  musical  subjects  will  be  given,  and  degrees,  majoring  in 
Music,  be  offered. 

1.  Sight  Singing  and  Dictation.  Required  of  all  Glee  Club  stu- 
dents. Intensive  study  of  intervals.  Problems  of  rhythm  and  pitch 
in  all  major  and  minor  scales.  Work  in  ear  training  on  material  used 
in  sight  singing.  Dictated  melodies  to  be  written  by  the  class  up  to 
melodies  corresponding  in  difficulty  with  Bach's  "Inventions."  One 
hour  per  week.     One  hour  credit.    Professor  Hodgson. 

NOTE: — This  course  will  be  open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  but 
credit  of  one  hour  will  not  be  counted  until  the  student  has  taken 
Music  2  in  the  junior  or  senior  year. 

2.  History  of  Music.  From  the  time  of  Palestrina  to  the  present 
day.  A  general  literary  course  not  requiring  special  technical  skill. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  central  figures  of 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries  and  their  main  contributions  to  music, 
prefaced  by  a  brief  outline  of  musical  history  from  the  time  of  ancient 
Greece  to  the  18th  century.  Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two 
hour  per  week.     Two  hours  credit.     Professor  Hodgson. 

3.  Appreciation  of  Music  An  illustrated  course  of  the  history  of 
music,  held  in  the  evening.  A  general  cultural  course  to  encourage 
the  love  of  music  in  the  form  of  informal  lecture  recitals  open  to  all 
students  and  faculty  members.  Others  may  attend  on  the  payment 
of  a  small  fee.  One  evening  per  week.  One  hour  credit  (only  for 
students  in  Music  2.)     Professor  Hodgson. 

4.  Chapel  Choir.  Number  of  members  limited.  Admission  ac- 
cording to  vacancies  and  upon  preliminary  trial  in  sight  singing.  The 
duties  of  the  Chapel  Choir  are  to  sing  at  daily  morning  prayers,  and 
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to  give  at  least  one  cantata  during  the  year.  The  members  of  the 
choir  will  have  the  benefit  of  choir  training  and  ensemble  singing 
with  the  Burke  three-manual  organ.  No  credit  hours.  Professor 
Hodgson. 

5.  Men's  Instrumental  and  Glee  Club.  An  organization  open  to 
all  men  who  qualify  in  voice  and  instrumental  trials.  The  Club  takes 
a  trip  each  year,  visiting  the  principal  cities  in  the  state.  No  credit. 
Professor  Hodgson. 

6.  Women's  Glee  Club.  An  organization  open  to  all  women  who 
qualify  in  voice  trials.     No  credit.     Professor  Hodgson. 

21.  Harmony.  "The  grammar  of  music,"  through  Secondary 
Sevenths.  From  the  beginning  of  the  course  close  and  open  harmony 
are  used  in  the  exercises,  harmonizing  of  soprano  melodies  and  com- 
position of  original  form.  Prerequisite:  Ability  to  read  music  nota- 
tion. Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours  per  week.  Three 
hours  credit.     Professor  Hodgson. 

22.  Advanced  Harmony.  Continuation  of  First  Year  Harmony.  Pre- 
requisite Music  21.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours  per 
week.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Hodgson. 

23.  History  ok  Piano  Literature.  An  illustrated  course  of  the 
History  of  Piano  Music.  A  general  cultural  course  specializing  in 
the  masterpieces  for  the  pianoforte.  One  hour  credit.  (Only  for  stu- 
dents  who   are  taking  or  have  taken   Music   2.)     Professor  Hodgson. 

More  advanced  courses  in  musical  composition  will  be  added  each 
year. 

Recital  Course.  This  consists  of  performances  of  eminent  musicians 
during  the  year.     Students   are  admitted   upon  payment  of  a  fee. 

PHILOSOPHY 

NOTE: —  The  departments  of  Philosophy  and  Sociology  are  rather 
closely  related.  Philosophy  1-2  and  Social  Philosophy  20  may  be 
counted  either  as  Philosophy  or  as  Sociology  by  those  students  who 
wish  to  major  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  departments.  Philosophy 
1-2  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  Philosophy  and  should  be 
taken  prior  to  or  conjointly  with  Sociology  5. 

1-2.  Introduction  to  Psychology.  Especially  adapted  for  candidates 
for  the  Arts  degrees.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate  Professor  Web- 
ster. 

(1)  General  Psychology.  A  study  of  mental  life  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  mind  and  of  behavior  with  attention  to  the  applica- 
tions of  these  laws  to  the  problems  of  philosophy  and  of  everyday 
life.    First  half  year. 

(2)  Social  Psychology.     A  study  of  the  social  mind,  or  the  men- 
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tal  activities  and  contents  common  to  the  members  of  the  group; 
of  mental  development  and  personality  as  social  effects;  of  mental 
interactions  manifest  in  the  transmission  and  spread  of  traditions, 
customs  superstitions;  of  ideals,  behavior  patterns,  etc.,  which  make 
for  group  action  and  social  solidarity.  Second  half  year.  Part  1 
is  prerequisite  to  part  2. 
3-4.  General  Philosophy. 

(3)  An  introductory  study  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  phil- 
osophy, the  relation  of  philosophy  to  other  fields  of  knowledge,  the 
more  important  types  of  modern  philosophical  theories,  and  the  need 
of  a  "philosophy  of  life." 

(4)  A  sketch  of  the  movements  of  thought  of  modern  times,  the 
relation  of  these  movements  to  the  cultural  changes  of  the  times, 
with  special  reference  to  the  culmination  in  a  democratic  age  and 
a  more  critical  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  recent  past. 

Prerequisite: —  Philosophy  1-2.  The  Year.  Three  hours  credit. 
Professor  Hutchinson. 

9.  Systems  of  Philosophy.  This  course  will  give  the  student  a 
survey  of  the  development  of  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  with 
something  of  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  philosophy  of  some  particular 
period  or  system.  (The  particular  period  or  system  selected  for 
critical  study  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  interests  of  the  class.) 
Textbook  and  source  materials.  Lecture  and  discussions.  Prere- 
quisites:—  Philosophy  1-2  and  3-4.  The  year.  Three  hours  credit. 
Professor  Hutchinson.      (Not   offered   in   1929-1930.) 

20.  Social   Philosophy.     For   description   see    Sociology   20. 

Advanced  Courses  are  offered  in  the  Graduate  School,  some  of 
which  are  open  to  senior  students  who  have  completed  the  prerequisite 
courses. 

PHYSICAL    EDUCATION    FOR    MEN 

1.  First  Year  Program.  Three  terms.  Required  of  all  male  Fresh- 
men. 

First  Term  Courses:  1,  Freshman  football;  2,  basketball;  3,  cross 
country;  4,  tennis;  5,  golf;  6,  swimming;  7,  boxing  and  wrestling; 
8,  gymnasium  work. 

Second  Term  Courses:  1,  basketball;  2,  cross  country;  3,  swimming; 
4,  class  basketball;  5,  fraternity  basketball;  6,  dormitory  basketball; 
7,  boxing  and  wrestling;    8,  gymnasium  work. 

Third  Term  Courses:  1,  Freshman  baseball;  2,  Freshman  track;  3, 
golf;   4,  tennis;   5,  spring  football;    6,  swimming. 

2.  Second  Year  Program.     As  prerequisite  to  three  hours  of  credit 
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In  Physical   Education.     Varsity  candidates  for  two  squads  or   Varsity 
candidate  for  squad  for  two  years. 

3.  Third  of  Fourth  Ykar  Pr<k;kam.  Class  work.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice of  coaching.  Prerequisite:  full  second  year  work,  candidate  for 
any  two  squads  in  one  year  or  candidate  for  any  squad  for  two  years. 
Three  hours  credit. 

Imra-Mirai.   Pbogbam.      Tiuler   direction   of  the   department. 

No  football. 

Basketball — (a)  company  teams;  (b)  class  teams;  (c)  inter-frater- 
nity teams;  (d)  dormitory  teams;  (e)  department  teams;  (f)  faculty 
teams. 

Baseball — (a)  company  teams;  (b)  class  teams;  (c)  inter-fraternity 
teams;  (d)  dormitory  teams;  (e)  department  teams;  (f)  faculty 
teams. 

Track — Inter-class  track  meet;  inter-fraternity  track  meet;  military 
physical  fitness  meet  for  student  body. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

1.  Physk  \i  Education.  This  course  includes  athletics,  dancing, 
swimming  and  natural  gymnastics.  Special  classes  in  individual  gym- 
nastics are  offered  for  those  having  weak  hearts,  faulty  posture,  un- 
der weight,  etc.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Entire  year.  Mrs. 
soulc.  Misses  Bartlett  and  Lewis. 

2.  Physical  Education.  This  course  includes  athletics,  individual 
gymnastics,  more  advanced  dancing,  swimming  and  natural  gym- 
nastics. Some  choice  in  the  type  of  work  taken  will  be  permitted. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  1.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Entire  year.     Mis.  Soule.  Misses  Bartlett  and  Lewis. 

4.  Horsemanship.  Will  include  saddling  and  unsaddling,  the  aides, 
gaits,  change  of  direction,  suppling  exercises,  riding  without  stirrups, 
jumping  and  cross  country  riding.  The  students  will  be  required  to 
furnish  their  own  riding  habits,  breeches,  flannel  shirt  or  coat,  boots 
or  leggins  with  high  shoes  and  cap  or  sport  hat.  Written  permission 
from  parents  or  guardian  and  physician's  certificate  will  be  required. 
Second  term.     Major  Whitney. 

6.  Swimming.  Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  swimming,  div- 
ing, life  saving.  One  lecture  and  two  practice  periods.  First  term. 
Junior  or   Senior.     One-half  hour  credit.     Miss   Lewis. 

7.  Games.  Theory  and  practice  of  games  suitable  for  playgrounds, 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  ranging  from  simplest  games  to 
games  of  higher  organization,  such  as  captain  ball,  newcomb,  etc. 
First  term.  Sophomore  or  Junior  elective.  One  hour  credit.  Miss 
Barhtt. 

8.  Moderate    Sports.      Technique    of    games    of   higher    organization 
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such  as  soccer,  tennis,  volley  ball.  Methods  of  conducting  tourna- 
ments, tests  and  measurements  of  motor  ability  will  also  be  studied. 
Second  term.  Sophomore  or  Junior  elective.  One  hour  credit.  Miss 
Bartlett. 

9.  First  Aid.  Course  of  instruction  in  the  treatment  of  accidents, 
bandaging,  splints,  transportation  of  the  injured.  "A  Red  Cross  First 
Aid  Diploma  is  available  for  those  passing  the  examination.  Three 
periods  per  week.  First  half,  third  term.  Sophomore  or  Junior  elec- 
tive.    One  half  hour  credit.     Miss  Bartlett. 

10.  Theory  and  practice  in  coaching  and  refereeing  hockey,  bas- 
ketball, baseball,  field  and  track.  Prerequisites:  Physical  Education 
8.  One  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Junior.  One  hour  credit. 
Miss  Lewis. 

11.  A  comprehensive  course  in  Swedish,  Danish  and  natural  gym- 
nastics, emphasizing  the  latter.  One  hour  per  week  throughout  year. 
Junior.     One  hour  credit.     Miss  Lewis. 

12.  Singing  games,  folk  and  national  dances  suitable  for  all  grades. 
One  hour  per  week  throughout  year.  Junior.  One  hour  credit.  Miss 
Lewis. 

13.  Kinesiology.  A  study  of  the  joint  and  muscular  mechanisms 
of  bodily  movements  involved  in  physical  activities  and  their  re- 
lation to  bodily  efficiency.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  10.  Three  recita- 
tions per  week.  Junior  first  half  year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Miss  Bartlett. 

15.  Individual  Gymnastics.  Presentation  of  the  more  common  pos- 
tural and  foot  defects  and  discussion  of  measures  for  their  correction. 
Lecture  and  laboratory  work  under  supervision.  Prerequisite;  Phy- 
sical Education  13.  Junior  or  Senior.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory. 
Second  half  year.     Credit,  one  and  one-half  hours.     Miss  Bartlett. 

16.  Normal  Diagnosis  and  Anthropometry.  A  practical  course  deal- 
ing with  instruction  in  history  taking,  methods  of  examination,  physical 
measurements,  significance  and  detection  of  common  physical  defects. 
Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  13.  Three  lectures.  First  term. 
Senior.     Credit  one  hour.     Time  to  be  arranged.    Miss  Bartlett. 

17.  Pageantry.  This  course  includes  instruction  and  practice  in 
arrangement,  costuming  and  production  of  pageants  and  festivals. 
Prerequisites:  Physical  Education  1,  2  12  and  21.  Third  term. 
Two  hours  per  week.  Credit,  one-half  hour.  Time  to  be  arranged. 
Miss  Lewis. 

20.  Dancing.  The  work  of  this  course  includes  the  appreciation 
and  interpretation  of  music  through  free  natural  movements.  Special 
costume.  (This  course  is  required  of  Physical  Education  majors  with- 
out credit).  Two  periods  per  week.  Entire  year.  One  hour  credit. 
Miss  Lewis. 
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21.  Dancing.  Further  study  tor  development  and  control  of  natural 
movements.  Realization  of  more  difficult  music.  Prerequisite:  Physi- 
cal  Education  20.     Junior  and  Senior.     Two  periods  per  week.     Entire 

One  hour  credit.     Miss  Lewis. 

22.  Clogging.  This  course  will  include  representative  clog  and 
character  dances.  Three  hours  per  week.  Second  term.  Junior 
or  Senior.     One-half   hour   credit.     Miss   Lewis. 

21.  Advanced  Swimming.  Advanced  swimming,  diving  and  life  sav- 
ing. Three  periods  per  week,  first  term.  One-half  hour  credit.  Miss 
Lewis. 

38.  Community  Recreation.  Discussion  of  methods  for  arousing 
and  maintaining  interest  in  community  recreational  activities.  Train- 
ing for  leadership.  Plans  for  monthly  activities  in  a  year's  program. 
Practical  work  in  social  games.  Junior  or  Senior  elective.  Credit, 
one  hour.     Miss  Bartlett. 

39.  Organization  Leadership.  Scouting  and  other  organizations  for 
the  adolescent  girl.  This  course  includes  training  for  Girl  Scout  and 
Camp  Fire  leadership  under  special  representatives  of  these  organiza- 
tions. Last  half,  third  term.  Sophomore  or  Junior  electives.  One- 
half  hour  credit.     Miss  Bartlett. 

40.  Health.  The  principles  of  personal  hygiene  and  the  various 
aspects  of  community  hygiene  will  be  considered.  Prerequisites: 
Physiology,  Bacteriology  1,  Ag.  Chem.  1.  First  and  second  terms. 
Senior.     Two  hours  credit.     Mrs.   Soule. 

41.  Health  Education.  Health  education  and  practice  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  This  course  includes  general 
and  special  principles  governing  the  correlation  of  health  teachings 
with  other  subjects  and  practice  in  selection  of  material  and  methods 
of  teaching.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  40.  Third  term.  Senior. 
One  hour  credit.     Mrs.  Soule. 

43.  History  of  Physical  Education.  The  course  will  include  study 
of  historical  conditions  influencing  physical  education  and  modern 
tendencies  and  advancements.  There  hours  a  week.  Third  term. 
Junior.     One  hour  credit.     Mrs.   Soule. 

44.  Theory  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  Includes  dis- 
cussion of  ideals,  aims  and  objectives  of  physical  education  and  meth- 
ods of  organization,  administration  and  supervision.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  in  Physical  Education.  First  half  year.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.    Mrs.  Soule. 

45.  Practice  Teaching.  A  minimum  of  one  and  one-half  hours  is 
required  of  seniors  majoring  in  Physical  Education.  One  lecture.  Lab- 
oratory to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  44.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mrs.  Soule. 
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PHYSICS   AND   ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Hendren;  Associate  Professors  Dixon  and  Snyder;  Instruc- 
tors Henry,  Toler.  and  Boyd. 

Physics 

Major  Requirements.  The  requirements  for  a  Major  in  Physics 
in  the  B.S.  General  and  A.B.  curricula  are  as  follows.  A  minimum 
of  12  credit  hours  in  Physics;  and  Mathematics  1-2  and  Chemistry 
21.  For  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Physics  with  a  view  of 
professional  work  as  teachers  in  College  or  University  or  as  scien- 
tific workers  more  courses  in  Physics,  Mathematics  and  Chemistry 
than  the  above   mentioned   minimum  requirements   should  be  elected. 

21.  Elementary  Physics.  Three  hours  per  week  recitations  and 
lectures  and  two  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  for  three 
terms,  .  Credit  four  hours.  A  section  of  this  course  known  as  Physics 
21  H.E.  will  be  offered,  open  only  to  candidates  for  the  B.S.  in  Home 
Economics  and  the  B.S.  in  Physical  Education  degrees.  In  this  sec- 
tion in  both  class  and  laboratory  an  especial  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  applications  of  physical  principles  to  the  home. 

3A.  A  general  laboratory  course  in  elementary  physics  designed 
to  supplement  Physics  21  and  consisting  of  about  twenty  labora- 
tory experiments  of  quantitative  measurements,  chosen  with  respect 
to  each  student's  individual  needs.  This  course  is  especially  recom- 
mended to  serious  students  in  the  pre-medical  course  who  wish  to  do 
more  than  the  minimum  required  work  in  physics.  The  course  may 
accompany  or  precede  Physics  21.  Prequisite  or  parallel  course, 
Mathematics  1-2.  Two  hours  per  week  for  three  terms  or  four  hours 
per  week  for  two  terms  or  six  hours  per  week  for  one  term.  Credit, 
one  hour. 

3B.  A  laboratory  course  in  Theory  of  measurements.  Mechanics 
and  Heat.  Prerequisite  or  parallel  course,  Physics  3A.  Two  hours 
per  week  for  three  terms  or  the  equivalent  time  in  two  terms  or  one 
term.     Credit,  one  hour. 

3C.  A  laboratory  course  in  Electrical  Measuremnts.  Prerequisite 
or  parallel  course  Physics  3A.  Two  hours  per  week  for  three  terms  or 
the  equivalent  time  in  two  terms  or  one  term.     Credit,  one  hour. 

3D.  A  laboratory  course  in  Sound  and  Light.  Prerequisite  or  paral- 
lel course  Physics  3A.  Two  hours  per  week  for  three  terms  or  the 
equivalent  time  in  two  or  one  term.     Credit,  one  hour. 

For  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  General  degrees,  where  no  course  of  less 
than  three  hours  can  be  elected,  Physics  21  and  3A  will  be  recorded 
as  a  five  hour  course  under  the  title  Physics  22.  Physics  22  and  3B 
or  3C  or  3D  will  be  recorded  as  a  six  hour  course  under  the  title 
Physics   23. 
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4.  A  general  seam  1  year  course  in  Physics  emphasising  the  modern 
developments    such    as    the    Electron    Theory,    Atomic    Structure    and 

Radiation.  Prerequisite  courses,  Mathematics  1-2  and  Physics  21. 
Desirable  parallel  courses  Mathematics  3-4  and  Chemistry  21.  In  the 
cases  of  students  who  can  demonstrate  that  they  have  completed  a 
first  class  High  School  course  with  a  high  stand  the  prerequisite  of 
Physics  21  may  be  waived.  Three  hours  per  week  recitations  and 
lectures  and  two  hours  per  week  laboratory  work  for  three  terms. 
Two  sections,  one  primarily  for  elective  students  and  the  other  for 
engineering  students.     Credit,  four   hours. 

Advanced    Courses    for    Undergraduates 

These  courses  are  open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  require  as 
prerequisites  Physics  21  and  Physics  4  or  3A  and  Mathematics  3-4 
and  in  the  course  indicated  Chemistry  21.  Mathematics  5  is  a  re- 
quired parallel  course  if  not  previously  completed.  Each  of  the  courses 
covers  a  half  year  of  work  of  three  hours  per  week  recitations  and 
lectures  and  two  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work.  Any  combina- 
tion of  two  of  the  courses  of  the  same  number  or  of  different  numbers 
and  lettered  A  can  be  taken  as  a  four  hour  A.B.  or  B.S.  elective. 
In  general  no  course  will  be  offered  unless  as  many  as  three  qualified 
students  elect  it. 

61A.  Advanced  Mechanics,  covering  the  analytical  development  of 
the  Newtonian  Mechanics  but  not  including  the  use  of  generalized 
coordinates.     Credit,   two   hours. 

61B.  Advanced  Heat,  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  and  Thermo- 
dynamics.    Credit,  two  hours. 

71A.  Advanced  Electricity,  covering  the  classical  developments  in 
electricity  and  magnetism  up  to  about  the  year  1905.  Credit,  two 
hours. 

71B.  Modern  Developments  in  Electricity,  covering  the  Electron 
Theory,  Radioactivity  and  High  Frequency  phenomena.  Credit,  two 
hours. 

81A.  Advanced  Sound  and  Light,  covering  the  analytical  properties 
of  waves  and  the  Wave  Theory  of  Light.     Credit  two  hours. 

81B.  Modern  Developments  in  Light  and  Radiation,  covering  the 
Quantum  Theory  and  Spectroscopy.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  21.  Credit, 
two  hours 

Astronomy 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  Two  hours  per  week  recitations  and 
lectures  and  two  hours  per  week  in  the  laboratory  or  observatory 
for  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms.  Prerequisite  courses  Physics  21  and 
Mathematics   1-2.     Credit,   two  hours. 
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2.  Elementary  Astrophysics.  Two  hours  per  week  recitations  and 
lectures  and  two  hours  per  week  in  the  laboratory  or  observatory  for 
the  Spring  Term.  This  course,  with  Astronomy  1,  constitutes  a 
three-hour  science  group  elective  course  in  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  General 
curricula.  The  course  will  not  be  offered  for  less  than  four  qualified 
students.  Prerequisite:  Astronomy  1  and  Chemistry  21.  Credit,  one 
hour. 

POULTRY   HUSBANDRY 

20-21.  General  Poultry.  Study  of  breeds  and  varieties;  culling, 
judging  and  exhibiting;  poultry  house  construction;  feeds  and  feed- 
ing; egg  production;  parasites  and  diseases;  mating  and  breeding;  in- 
cubation and  brooding;  care  of  growing  stock;  caponizing,  fattening 
and  killing;  advertising  and  marketing.  Four  lectures  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods.  First  or  second  term.  Freshman.  Two  hours  credit. 
Professor  Wood  and  Adjunct  Professor  L  oore. 

22.  Utility  Judging.  Entire  time  to  be  devoted  to  judging  and 
scoring  birds  for  egg  production;  study  and  practice  of  common  cull- 
ing methods.  Prerequisite:  Poultry  Husbandry  20  and  21.  Two  lec- 
tures and  one  laboratory  period  first  term.  Junior  or  Senior  elective. 
One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Moore. 

23.  Incubation  and  Brooding.  Embryology  of  the  chick,  theory  and 
practice  of  incubation;  types  and  construction  of  incubators  and 
brooders,  and  their  operation;  care  and  management  of  baby  chicks. 
Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry  20  and  21.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period.  Second  term.  Junior  or  Senior  elective.  One 
hour   credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Moore. 

24.  Poultry  Marketing.  Candling,  grading,  packing,  and  market- 
ing eggs;  fattening,  killing,  picking  and  dressing  fowls;  caponizing; 
study  of  markets,  and  cooperative  marketing.  Prerequisites:  Poul- 
try Husbandry  20  and  21.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Third  term.  Junior  and  Senior  elective.  One  hour  credit.  Poultry 
Husbandry  22,  23  or  24.     Professor  Wood. 

25.  Standard  Judging.  Entire  term  to  be  devoted  to  studying  the 
Standard  of  Perfection  and  practice  work  in  judging  and  placing  birds 
for  standard  requirements.  Both  score  card  and  comparative  judging 
will  be  stressed.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry  20  and  21.  Two 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  First  term.  Junior  or  Senior 
elective.     One  hour  credit.     Professor  Wood. 

26.  Poultry  Breeding.  The  laws  and  principles  of  breeding,  hered- 
ity; mendelism  as  applied  to  poultry;  line  breeding;  mating  and  selec- 
tion, care  of  breeding  stock,  etc.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry 
20  and  21.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Second  term. 
Junior  or  Senior  elective.     One  hour  credit.     Adjunct  Professor  Moore. 
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27.  Pori  iky  Pi  i  D6  \m»  Fi  i  mng.  Study  of  the  comparative  value  of 
different  poultry  feeds.  Mixing  feeds  and  methods  of  feeding.  Crops 
and  rotations.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry  20  and  21.  Two 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  Third  term.  Junior  or  Senior 
elective.  One  hour  credit.  Poultry  2.").  26  and  27.  Adjunct  Professor 
Moore. 

28.  Advanced  Judging.  Study  of  the  American  Standard  of  Per- 
fection with  practice  in  judging.  Trips  will  be  made  to  nearby  poul- 
try shows.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry  20,  21  and  25.  Two 
lectures  and  one  laboratory  period.  First  term.  Senior.  One  hour 
credit.     Professor   Wood. 

29.  Poultry  Farm  Management.  Capital  and  labor  requirements; 
business  management;  operation  details;  records  and  accounts;  ad- 
vertising and  correspondence.  Prerequisites:  Poultry  Husbandry  20, 
21,  22  and  23,  inclusive.  Two  lectures  and  one  laboratory.  Second 
and  third  term.  Senior.  Two  hours  credit.  Poultry  28,  29.  .  Pro- 
fessor Wood. 

10.  Seminab  and  Project.  The  student  is  assigned  a  project  on 
which  to  pursue  a  definite  line  of  investigation.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  a  thesis  is  required  stating  the  problem,  results,  etc.  Prerequi- 
sites: Poultry  Husbandry  20,  21  and  23  to  27  inclusive.  Three  terms. 
Senior.     Three  hours  credit.     Hours  to  be  arranged.     Professor  Wood. 

30.  General  Poultry.  Junior  and  Senior  elective  for  Home  Dem- 
onstration Agents  and  County  Agents.  Statistical  study  of  poultry 
industry;  breeds  and  varieties;  standard  selection;  utility  judging; 
poultry  house  construction;  feeds  and  feeding;  management  of  the 
layers;  artificial  illumination;  sanitation;  diseases,  parasites  and 
their  control.  Five  one-hour  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period  per  week  for  six  weeks.  One  hour  credit.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Professor  Wood  and  Adjunct  Professor  Moore. 

31.  Advanced  General  Poultry.  Junior  and  Senior  elective  for 
Home  Demonstration  Agents  and  County  Agents.  Principles  of  Poul- 
try breeding;  management  of  the  breeding  stock;  natural  and  artifi- 
cial incubation  and  brooding;  care  of  the  growing  stock;  caponizing, 
fattening,  killing  and  dressing;  candling,  grading  and  packing  eggs; 
records,  accounts  and  advertising.  Five  one-hour  lectures  and  one 
two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week  for  six  weeks.  One  hour  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Poultry  Husbandry  30.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor 
Wood  and  Adjunct  Professor  Moore. 

41.  Poultry  Hygiene.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  domestic 
fowl.  Sanitation  and  disinfection  in  relation  to  the  control  and 
eradication  of  external  and  internal  parasitism  and  the  contagious 
diseases  of  the  fowl.  Feeds  in  their  relation  to  nutritional  diseases 
and  the  common  non-infectious  diseases.     Prerequisites:    Poultry  Hus- 
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bandry  20  and  21.     Three  lectures  per  week  the  year.     Three  hours 
credit.     Junior  or  Senior  elective.     Dr.  Richardson. 
Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Experimental 

NOTE: — No   courses  in   Psychology  are   open   to   Freshmen. 

7.  Principles  of  Psychology.  A  comprehensive  beginning  course 
in  experimental  psychology.  The  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  psy- 
chology are  studied  by  means  of  lectures,  discussions,  text-books  and 
collateral  reading,  demonstrations  and  laboratory  experiments.  This 
course  is  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  study  of  the  normal, 
human  adult,  but  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  problems 
of  the  abnormal,  especially,  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  normal. 
Three  hours  per  week,  lecture  and  discussion,  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  two  hours  per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  science 
credit.     Professor  Edwards  and  Miss  Cook. 

10.  Experimental  Psychology.  A  year  laboratory  course  for  stu- 
dents who  have  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  beginning  psychology, 
preferably  a  year  course.  A  study  of  scientific  methods  in  psychology; 
experiments  and  discussions  in  the  more  important  fields  of  experi- 
mental psychology,  and  tests  and  measurements.  Three  laboratory 
periods  per  week  or  two  hours  each  and  one  hour  conference  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  7.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  science  credit. 
Professor  Edwards. 

40.  Clinical  Psychology.  A  year  course  for  students  who  have  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  beginning  psychology.  A  study  of  funda- 
mental principles  and  methods  of  psychological  examination,  diagnosis, 
and  measurement  of  traits  and  abilities  both  normal  and  abnormal; 
critical  consideration  of  procedures  and  techniques.  Of  special  interest 
to  students  preparing  for  medical,  social,  and  educational  work.  Pre- 
requisite: Psychology  7.  Three  laboratory  periods  and  one  conference 
per  week.  Three  terms.  Four  hours  science  credit.  Professor  Ed- 
wards and 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

For  other  courses  in  Psychology,  see  Educational  Psychology  and 
Philosophy  1-2. 

ROMANCE   LANGUAGES 

French 

1.  A  course  for  beginners.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate  Professor 
Chance,  Mrs.  Chance.  Mr.   Close  and  Mr.  Richter. 

2.  A  continuation  of  French  1.     A  study  of  grammatical  difficulties 
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and  idioms.  Reading  of  about  1,000  pages  from  standard  authors. 
Prerequisite:  French  1  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  credit.  Asso- 
ciate  Professor  Thaxton,  Mrs.  Chance,  Mr.  Close. 

3.  Continuation  of  French  2.  Reading  of  about  2,000  pages  of 
French,  classical  and  modern.  Study  of  French  literature  through 
texts  and  lectures  in  French.  Conducted  entirely  in  French.  Pre- 
requisite: French  2  or  its  equivalent.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate 
Professor  Holland. 

4.  A  survey  course  in  French  literature,  through  Victor  Hugo.  Con- 
ducted entirely  in  French.  Prerequisite:  French  2  and  3.  Optional  for 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate  Professor  Hol- 
Utnd. 

5.  Continuation  of  French  4,  the  two  courses,  French  4  and  5, 
to  comprise  a  general  survey  of  French  literature.  Conducted  en- 
tirely in  French.  Prerequisite;  French  4.  Three  hours  credit.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Holland. 

20.  An  elementary  course  offered  as  a  Junior  language  option.  More 
comprehensive  and  more  thorough  than  French  1  as  it  is  taken  by 
maturer  students.     Three  hours  credit.     Associate  Professor  Thaxton. 

21.  A  continuation  of  French  20.  Prerequisite:  French  20.  Three 
hours  credit.     Associate  Professor  Thaxton. 

Spanish 

20.  A  course  similar  to  French  20.  Three  hours  credit.  Associate 
Professor  Chance. 

21.  A  continuation  of  Spanish  20.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  20.  Three 
hours  credit.    Associate  Professor  Chance. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 


RURAL  EDUCATION 

General    Undergraduate    Courses 

20.  Educational  Psychology.  The  meaning  and  viewpoint  of  edu- 
cation; original  nature,  the  raw  material  for  education;  the  relation 
of  human  behavior  to  heredity  and  environment;  nature  of  learning 
and  its  processes.  Second  term.  Three  hours  per  week.  One  hour 
credit.     Junior  or  Senior.     Professor  Rietz. 

21.  Prin<  iim  ks  ok  Education.  The  application  of  principles  of 
learning  to  the  practice  of  teaching.  Selection  and  organization  of 
subject  matter.  Direction  of  study  and  learning  activities.  Three 
hours  per  week.  Third  term.  One  hour  credit.  Junior  or  Senior. 
Professor  Reitz. 
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24.  Vocational  Education.  An  introductory  course  to  the  several 
fields  of  vocational  "education.  This  course  shows  the  educational 
relation  of  vocational  education  in  our  changing  economic  society. 
First  term.     One  hour  credit.     Junior  or  Senior.     Professor  Wheeler. 

25.  Rural  Secondary  Education.  This  course  deals  with  the  place 
and  function  of  the  rural  high  school  in  its  relation  to  the  rural  com- 
munity, the  curriculum  and  the  needs  of  those  to  be  taught.  First 
term.     One  hour  credit.     Junior  or  Senior.     Professor  Wheeler. 

28.  Rural  Social  Organization.  Develops  the  social  viewpoint  of 
our  rural  education  program  and  its  relation  to  other  forces,  agencies 
and  institutions  contributing  to  rural  life.  Second  and  third  terms. 
Two  hours  credit.     Junior  or  Senior.     Professor  Reitz. 

Vocational   Teachers 

26.  Principles  of  Teaching  Agriculture.  The  instructional  prob- 
lems of  teaching  vocational  agriculture  are  treated  in  this  course. 
First  and  third  terms.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Two  hours 
credit.    Prerequisites:  Courses  20,  21,  and  24  or  25.    Professor  Wheeler. 

27.  Supervised  Teaching.  Arrangements  are  made  with  all  senior 
students  in  this  division  to  plan  and  carry  out  observation,  partici- 
pation and  teaching  practice  under  supervision.  Three  hours  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Course  26.  Professor  Wheeler  and  Associate  Professor 
Wilson. 

31.  Apprenticeship  Teaching  Practice.  Provisions  are  made  in 
this  course  for  one  term  of  extension  practice  under  supervision.  Six 
hours   credit.     Prerequisite:    Course    32.      Senior.     Professor   Wheeler. 

Extension 

32.  Principles  of  Extension  Teaching.  A  course  dealing  with  the 
specific  professional  and  administrative  problems  of  the  county  agent 
and  other  extension  workers.  The  course  deals  with  principles  of 
teaching  applied  to  extension  instruction.  The  place  and  function  of 
extension  teaching  in  a  state  program  of  rural  eduction;  county 
program  of  extension  work  will  be  set  up  growing  out  of  an  analysis 
of  the  county  agent's  job.  The  development  of  this  course  will  be 
based  upon  field  observations,  surveys,  discussions.  Three  lecture 
periods  per  week  through  the  year.  Junior  or  Senior.  Three  hours 
credit.    Associate  Professor  Watson. 

33.  Supervised  Extension  Practice.  Through  this  course  provisions 
are  made  for  a  careful  study,  through  participation,  of  the  type  situa- 
tions involved  in  organizing  and  carrying  into  effect  a  county  pro- 
gram of  extension  teaching.  Some  of  the  type  situations  involved 
in  the  supervised  practice:   making  a  county  agricultural  survey,  tab- 
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ulating,  interpreting  and  charting  data;  selecting  county  board;  set- 
ting up  county  program;  selecting  enterprise  committee;  setting  up 
extension  plans  of  work.  Three  laboratory  periods  per  week,  entire 
year.      Three    hours    credit.      Junior   or    Senior.      Associate    Profi 

Watson. 

I'rineipalship   Training 

22.  Tests  ami  Mi  \m  i;i  mi  \  is.  Nature  of  psychological  and  educa- 
tional tests  and  adaptability  of  available  tests  to  agricultural  high 
school  needs.  Administration  of  tests,  scoring  and  interpretation  of 
results.  Three  hours  per  week.  Third  term.  One  hour  credit.  Junior 
or  Senior.     Professor  Reitz. 

23.  Histobt  Of  American  Rural  and  Agricultural  Education,  a 
history  of  the  development  of  modern  educational  principles,  and 
rural  educational  institutions  and  agencies  in  America.  First  term. 
One  hour  credit.     Junior  or  Senior.     Professor  Wheeler. 

34.  Rural  High  School  Principai  ship.  This  course  is  designed 
primarily  to  meet  the  demands  of  teachers  of  agriculture  who  are 
called  upon  to  administer  the  schools  in  which  they  teach.  It  deals 
with  the  principles  of  rural  high  school  organization:  objectives,  cur- 
ricula, course  organization,  scheduling  of  classes,  and  supervisory 
problems.  Three  hours  per  week.  One  term.  Prerequisites:  Courses 
20,  21,  24,   25.     Seniors.     Professor  Wheeler. 

35.  Rural  School  Administration.  Deals  with  the  problems  of  con- 
solidation and  with  the  several  units  of  administration  and  with 
rural  school  finances.  One  hour  credit.  Junior  or  Senior.  Prerequi- 
sites:   Courses  20,  21,   24,  25.     Professor  Wheeler. 

Advanced  Courses  are  given  in  the  Graduate  School. 

SOCIOLOGY    AND    SOCIAL    WORK 
A.       General    Sociology 

NOTE: —  Philosophy  1-2,  Introduction  to  Psychology,  should  be 
taken  either  as  a  prerequisite  to  Sociology  or  else  should  be  sched- 
uled as  a  parallel  course  with  Sociology  5.  Credit  for  Philosophy  1-2 
may  be  counted  as  part  of  a  major  in  Sociology  by  those  students 
who  desire  to  major  in  this  department,  provided  they  do  not  offer 
credit  in  Sociology  3. 

3.  Introductory  Social  Science.  An  elementary  course  in  social 
science,  including  social  civics,  rural  economics,  and  sociology.  Three 
hours   credit.      (Not  scheduled). 

5.  Elements  of  Sociology.  An  introductory  course  in  the  study 
of  human  society  and  social  problems.  (a)  Social  determinants: 
biological,  geographic  or  environmental,  and   cultural,      (b)    Basic  so- 
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cial  groups:  family,  church,  state,  and  school.  (c)  Social  forces, 
(d)  Social  development  or  social  evolution  and  some  of  the  major 
social  problems  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  year.  Three  hours  credit. 
Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors.  Associate  Professor 
Greene. 

B.      Theory   and  Practice  of  Social   Welfare   Work 

10.  Social  Problems.  (1)  An  inquiry  into  the  scope  and  methods 
of  sociology  as  an  applied  science.  (2)  The  relation  of  the  social 
engineer  to  his  materials  as  compared  with  that  of  the  mechanical 
engineer.  (3)  The  underlying  principles  to  be  observed  in  gathering 
social  science  facts  and  the  importance  of  such  facts  to  the  business 
and  to  the  professional  man  as  well  as  to  the  social  welfare  worker. 
(4)  A  survey  of  the  normal  anl  pathological  aspects  of  the  major 
social  problems.  (5)  How  to  relate  sociological  theory  to  social 
welfare  work  practice.  (6)  Social  work  as  a  profession.  Prerequisite, 
Philosophy  1-2  and  Sociology  5.  The  year.  Three  hours  credit.  Pro- 
fessor Hutchinson. 

11.  Rural  Sociology  and  Community  Organization.  (Not  offered 
in   1929-30.) 

12.  Social  Work.  Case  Methods.  A  study  of  the  technique  of  in- 
dividual and  family  case  methods  together  with  some  practice  in  ob- 
serving these  methods  as  being  used.  Field  work  in  observation  and 
testing  for  the  purpose  of  rating  normal  and  pathological  cases  will 
be  provided  for  the  students  taking  the  course.  This  work  is  designed 
as  a  preparatory  course  for  the  professional  welfare  worker  and  for 
the  benefit  of  teachers  and  others  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  case 
methods  in  social  welfare  work.  Prerequisite.  Sociology  10.  The 
year.      Three  hours   credit.     Associate  Professor  Greene. 

C   Advanced  Courses  in  Social  Theory 

20.  Social  Philosophy.  (1)  An  introductory  survey  of  the 
philosophical  presuppositions  of  sociology  as  a  science.  (2)  The  origin 
and  development  of  society,  and  an  analysis  of  social  instructions, 
customs,  etc.  as  factors  in  social  control.  (3)  The  distinction  between 
the  realistic  and  the  pragmatic,  humanistic  interpretation  of  the  so- 
cial order.  Prerequisite: —  Philosophy  1-2  and  Sociology  5.  The 
year.     Three  hours  credit.     Professor  Hutchinson. 

Advanced  Courses  are  offered  in  the  Graduate  School. 

VETERINARY    MEDICINE 

Zootechnics  and  Animal  Hygiene.  A  brief  summary  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  domestic  animals  will  be  made.  The  exterior  of 
the  horse  will  be  studied   in   relation   to  age,   soundness,   and   utility. 
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Practical  horseshoeing  as  it  relates  both  to  the  normal  and  the  ab 
normal  foot  will  be  considered.  Farm  sanitation  as  it  relates  to 
the  health  of  persons  and  domestic  animals  will  be  briefly  treated. 
The  common  animal  plagues  and  non-specific  conditions  will  be  dis- 
cussed as  to  their  cause,  prevention,  and  economic  importance.  En- 
tire year.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  Persells. 

Bacteriology 

1.  General  Bacterioi  ogy.  The  biological,  physiological  and  mor- 
phological features  of  bacteria.  Laboratory  work  in  the  preparation 
of  media,  making  of  cultures,  methods  of  staining  and  study  of  the 
physiological  activities  of  bacteria.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods.  First  half  year  for  Juniors  in  Agriculture  and  Sophomores 
in  Veterinary  degree  course.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Break- 
age fee,  $5.00.     Dr.  Burkhart. 

2.  Pathogenic.  A  study  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria.  Prerequisite: 
Bacteriology  1.  Sophomore  Veterinary  students  only.  Last  half  year. 
One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Breakage  fee  $5.00.     Dr.  Burkhart. 

3.  Dairy  Bacteriology.  Consists  of  the  study  of  courses,  growth 
and  activities  of  bacteria  found  in  dairy  products..  Organisms  path- 
ogenic to  man  and  which  are  frequently  found  in  dairy  products  are 
carefully  studied.  Infectious  diseases  of  dairy  cattle  are  studied  from 
a  bacteriological  point  of  view.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  1.  One 
lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods,  last  half  of  year.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.  Juniors,  breakage  fee,  $5.00.  Dr.  Burk- 
hart. 

4.  Infection  and  Immunity.  A  detaile:!  study  of  infection  and  the- 
ories of  immunity.  The  various  paths  of  entrance  and  elimination  of 
infection  into  and  from  the  body  are  fully  discussed.  Prerequisite: 
Bacteriology  1  and  2.  Veterinary  Seniors.  One  lecture  and  two  lab- 
oratory periods,  half  year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Breakage 
fee.  $5.00.     Dr.  Burkhart. 

5.  Household  Bacteriology.  Acid  fermentation  due  to  the  growth 
of  bacteria  as  it  occurs  in  the  production  of  cheese;  bread;  sauer 
kraut  and  other  kinds  of  pickling.  Pathological  bacteria  which  usual- 
ly contaminate  food  and  water  and  the  disinfection  of  premises  will 
be  studied.  Juniors  in  home  economics.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology  1. 
One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods,  last  half-year.  One  and  one- 
half  hours   credit,   breakage   fee,   $5.00.     Dr.   Burkhart. 

Comparative    Anatomy 

The  following  courses  in  comparative  anatomy  are  offered  to  stu- 
dents in  agriculture  as  junior  and   senior  electives. 
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These  courses  should  be  of  especial  value  to  students  specializing 
in  Animal  Husbandry,  Poultry  Husbandry  or  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion. 

5.  Anatomy.  (Histology)  A  study  of  the  microscopic  structure  of 
animal  tissues.  First  and  second  terms.  One  lecture  and  two  labora- 
tory periods.     Two  hours  credit.     Dr.  Jones. 

6.  Anatomy  (Embryology)  A  study  of  reproduction  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo.  One  hour  credit.  Time  to  be  arranged. 
Dr.  Jones. 

7.  Anatomy  (Osteology  and  Arthrology)  A  study  of  bones  and 
joints.  First  term.  Three  laboratory  periods.  One  hour  credit.  Dr. 
Jones. 

8.  Anatomy  (Myology  and  Splanchnology)  A  study  of  muscles 
and  visceral  organs.  Prerequisite:  Anatomy  7.  Second  and  third 
terms.     Three  laboratory  periods.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.   Jones. 

9.  Angiology  and  Neurology.  The  study  of  the  organs  of  circulation 
and  the  nervous  system.  Prerequisite:  Anatomy  7  and  8.  Sophomore. 
First  and  second  terms.  Three  laboratory  periods.  Three  hours  credit. 
Dr.  Jones. 

10.  Comparative  Anatomy.  Consists  of  the  study  of  the  variations 
in  form  and  structure  of  corresponding  organs  and  parts  of  the  vari- 
ous domestic  animals.  Dissections  of  the  hog,  ox  and  dog  will  be 
made.  Prerequisite:  Anatomy  7,  8  and  9.  Sophomore.  Third  term. 
Three  laboratory  periods.     One  hour  credit.     Dr.  Jones. 

Comparative   Physiology 

1.  A  study  of  the  normal  functions  of  the  animal  body.  Three  lec- 
tures and  one  laboratory  period.  Prerequisites:  Anatomy  5,  6,  7,  8. 
Sophomore.     Entire  year.     Four  hours   credit.     Dr.  Persells. 

Pharmacy   and   Materia   Medica 

1.  Pharmacy.  This  course  is  preliminary  to  the  study  of  Materia 
Medica.  Various  pharmaceutical  processes  are  considered.  Sophomores 
in  Veterinary  Degree  Course.  Three  hours,  first  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Professor  Wilson. 

2.  Materia  Medica.  This  course  will  embrace  the  study  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  and  general  therapeutical  actions  of  drugs 
from  the  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms.  Prerequisite: 
Course  1.  Sophomores  in  Veterinary  Degree  Course.  Three  hours, 
second  and  third  terms.     Two  hours  credit.     Professor  Wilson. 

Therapeutics 

Veterinary  Therapeutics.  A  study  of  the  uses  of  drugs.  Prerequi- 
site:  Course  in  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica.     Juniors  in  Veterinary 
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Degree  Course.     Three  hours,  third  term.    One  hour  credit.     Dr.  Burk- 
hart. 

Pathology 

1.  General  Pathology.  The  causes  of  disease  and  pathological, 
phenomena  in  general  are  considered.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  1. 
Anatomy  5,  and  Bacteriology  1-2.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods.     Juniors.     Four  hours  credit.     Drs.  Richardson  and  Jones. 

2.  Special  Pathology.  Autopsies  and  laboratory  diagnosis.  A  con- 
sideration of  pathological  conditions  of  the  various  organs  and  parts 
of  the  body.  Autopsies  of  animals  will  be  conducted.  Prerequisite: 
Pathology  1.     Three  hours  credit.     Senior  year.     Dr.  Persells. 

3.  F(K)D  Inspection.  A  course  designed  to  cover  in  a  broad  way  the 
subject  of  food  inspection  as  it  concerns  meat  and  milk  inspection. 
Prerequisites:  as  for  Pathology  2.  Seniors.  Two  lectures  and  one 
laboratory  period.  First  and  second  term.  Two  hours  credit.  Dr. 
Persells. 

4.  Parasitology.  A  study  of  the  animal  parasites  infesting  farm 
animals  and  fowls.  Juniors.  Second  and  third  terms.  Three  lec- 
tures.   Two  hours  credit.     Dr.  Richardson. 

Comparative    Medicine 

1.  Infectious  Diseases.  In  this  course  the  various  infectious  dis- 
eases of  animals  are  studied.  Seniors.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and 
recitations.    Entire  year.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  Burkhart. 

2.  Non-Im ■] •:( Tiors  Diseases.  All  the  diseases  not  classed  as  infec- 
tions and  which  affect  the  domestic  animals  will  be  considered  in  this 
course.  Juniors.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations.  Three 
hours  credit.     Dr.  Osteen. 

3.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  Physiological  aspects  of  feeding  and 
feeding  methods;  water  supply;  stables;  pastures;  sheds  and  paddocks; 
care  of  the  skin,  hoof  and  claws;  burying,  cremation,  chemical  disin- 
fection; federal  and  state  livestock  sanitary  laws;  transportation  of 
animals.  Half-year.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Senior.  Dr. 
Persells. 

Surgery 

1.  General  Subgeby.  Wound  dressing,  suturing,  local  and  general 
anaesthetics,  asepsis  and  surgical  conditions  in  general  are  studied. 
Juniors.  Three  hours  of  lectures  and  recitations  per  week,  entire 
year.     Three  hours  credit.    Dr.  McLendon. 

2.  Subgeby.  A  consideration  of  the  surgical  diseases  of  the  various 
regions  of  the  body.     Dentistry  and  lameness  are  included.     Seniors. 
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Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  exercises, 
entire  year.     Three  hours  credit.     Dr.  McLendon. 

3.  Clinics.  Daily  clinics  will  be  held  at  the  hospital,  and  Junior 
and  Senior  students  will  be  assigned  to  the  care  of  patients  and  re- 
quired to  diagnose  cases  and  to  recommend  and  administer  treatment 
under  the  supervision  of  the  professor  in  charge  and  to  assist  at  all 
operations.  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  daily,  entire  year.  Three 
hours  credit.    No  text  required.    Dr.  McLendon  and  Dr.  Osteen. 

4.  Clinical  Diagnosis.  A  systematic  study  of  the  methods  used  to 
recognize  or  identify  disease  in  the  living  animal.  Juniors.  Three 
hours  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  for  one  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Dr.  McLendon. 

5.  Horseshoeing.  A  special  study  of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  and  the 
methods  of  shoeing  and  balancing  used  to  overcome  abnormal  condi- 
tions. Seniors.  Three  hours  of  lectures,  recitations  and  demonstra- 
tions for  one  term.     One  hour  credit.     Dr.   McLendon. 

6.  Surgical  Exercises.  Elective  senior  year.  One  hour  credit.  This 
is  a  laboratory  course  in  which  students  will  be  required  to  perform 
all  the  more  common  surgical  operations  upon  properly  anaesthetized 
large  and  small  animals.     Dr.  McLendon. 

7.  Ophthalmology.  A  study  of  the  eye  and  its  appendages.  Seniors. 
Three  hours  per  week  of  lectures,  recitations,  clinics  and  demonstra- 
tions and  surgical  exercises  for  one  term.  One  hour  credit.  Dr.  Mc- 
Lendon. 

8.  Obstetrics.  A  course  of  study  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  organs  of  reproduction  of  the  female,  the  disease  incident  to 
pregnancy  and  parturition  and  disease  of  new  born  animals.  Seniors. 
Lectures,  demonstrations  and  clinics  constitute  the  work  of  the 
course.  Three  hours  per  week  for  two  terms.  Two  hours  credit.  Dr. 
McLendon. 

Jurisprudence 

A  course  of  lectures  on  law  as  it  applies  to  the  veterinarian  as  a 
practioner.  Legal  principles,  federal,  state  and  municipal  laws,  acts 
and  ordinances  affecting  the  veterinarian  receive  the  necessary  at- 
tention. Seniors.  Three  hours  per  week,  one  term.  One  hour  credit. 
Dr.  Richardson. 

ZOOLOGY 

10.  Advanced  Physiology.  Lecture  course  of  three  hours  per  week 
for  three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  21  or  22. 
Associate  Professor  Mitchell. 

21.  General  Zoology.     Three  lectures  and  one  laboratory  period  per 
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week   for  three  terms.     Four  hours  credit.     Professor  Boi/d.   Mr.  Per- 
sail  and  Miss   WKiteh<  ad. 

22.  Glnium  ZOOLOQT.  Recommended  for  students  who  expect  to 
take  advanced  courses  in  Zoology  and  required  of  all  premedical 
students.  Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week  for 
three  terms.  Five  hours  credit.  Professor  Boyd,  Mr.  Prrsall  and 
Mi  s   Whitehead. 

51.  Protozoology.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week 
for  three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  21  or  22. 
I'rofcssor  Boyd. 

52.  Entomology.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  weeK 
for  three  terms.  Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  21  or 
22.     ?  r.  Per  sail. 

53.  Vertebrate  Morphology.  Two  lectures  and  eight  hours  labora- 
tory per  week  for  two  terms.  Fall  and  winter.  Four  hours  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  21  or  22.  Associate  Professor  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
Bieker. 

54.  Comparative  Histology.  Three  lectures  and  six  hours  labora- 
tory per  week  for  one  term.  Spring  term.  Two  hours  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: Zoology  21  or  22  and  53  or  55.  Associate  Professor  Mitchell 
and  Mr.  Bicker. 

55.  Cytology  and  Embryology.  Two  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods  per  week  for  three  terms.  Four  hours  credit.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  21  or  22.     Associate  Professor  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Bieker. 

56.  Zoological  Technique.  Twelve  hours  laboratory  work  for  the 
winter  term.  Given  only  to  advanced  major  students  in  Zoology. 
Two  hours  credit.     Associate  Professor  Mitchell.    - 

60.  Organic  Evolution.  Three  lectures  per  week  for  three  terms. 
Three  hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  21  or  22,  53  and  55.  Pro- 
fessor Boyd. 

2.  Elementary  Physiology.  A  lecture  course  for  Home  Economics 
students  consisting  of  three  lectures  per  week  for  a  half-year.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     Associate  Professor  Mitchell. 
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C.  M.  SXELLING,  Sc.D..  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
R.  P.  STEPHENS.  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


HISTORICAL, 

Although  the  first  statutes  of  the  University  contemplated  resident 
graduate  students,*  it  was  the  custom  here  (as  it  was  elsewhere,  End 
perhaps  still  is  in  some  universities)  to  confer  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  upon  any  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  good  character  who,  three  years 
or  more  after  graduation,  should  formally  apply  for  the  degree  and 
pay  &  fee  therefor,  f  In  1868  a  course  of  study  was  laid  down  which 
candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were  to  pursue.  From  1869  until 
1890  the  regulations  required  the  candidate  successfully  to  complete 
the  most  advanced  course  in  each  of  the  academic  (non-professional) 
schools.  In  1892  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  became  what  they 
have  since  substantially  remained;  slight  modifications  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  was  first  offered  in  1890,  M.S.  In 
Agriculture  in  19104  M.S.  in  Forestry  in  1917,  M.S.  in  Economics  In 
1923,  M.S.  in  Home  Economics  in  1924. 

The  graduate  work  of  the  University  has  been  supervised  by  the 
Faculty,  chiefly  through  its  Committee  on  Graduate  Courses.  In  1910 
the  work  was  set  apart  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  the  Graduate 
School,  with  its  own  Dean. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  granted  to  graduates  of  colleges 
of  good  standing.  Other  persons  of  suitable  age  and  attainments  may 
also  be  admitted  by  special  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Courses.  Application  for  admission  should  be  made  by  correspondence 
or  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate   School. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  necessarily  imply  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  for  a  degree.  A  candidate  for  a  graduate  degree 
should  always  write  before  coming  to  Athens  if  his  baccalaureate  de- 
gree  is  from  a  college  not  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 


*  Masters  and  Bacneiors  of  Arts,  who  shall  signify  to  the  President  their 
purpose  of  residing  at  the  Collie  or  in  Athens  with  a  view  of  pursuing  liter- 
ature, under  his  direction,  and  under  the  government  of  the  College,  and  give 
n  sufficient  bond  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  payment  of  their  quarter 
bills  shall  be  considered  BS  resident  Graduates  and  students  of  the  College." 
Laws  of  the  College  of  Georgia.  1S03.  Chap.  II.,  Sec.  IV.  So  also  Code  of  Laws 
for   the   government   of   Franklin    College.    1810.    Chap.    II..    See.   XVI. 

fCode  «.:  1R03.  Chap.  XII..  Sees.  II  and  IV.  Code  of  1816,  Chap.  II,  Sec.  XVI 
and    Chap,     v  IIT.    Sees.    II    and    IV. 

%  The   degree  of  Master  of  Agriculture  had   been   offered   from   1876  to  1879. 
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and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  (or  other  regional  asso- 
ciation of  like  standing)  nor  on  the  Southern  Association's  "List  of 
Four-Year  Non-member  Colleges,"  graduates  of  which  may  be  selected 
as  teachers  by  the  Accredited  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Association. 

Should  a  student  desire  to  take  a  graduate  course  for  which  his 
undergraduate  work  has  not  offered  sufficient  preparation,  he  will  be 
required  to  pursue  the  requisite  studies.  The  professor  who  conducts 
a  graduate  course  undertakes  to  see  that  every  student  who  is  admitted 
to  his  course  has  satisfied  the  prerequisites  or  is  satisfying  them  ac- 
cording to  his  directions. 

Graduate  students  will  therefore  bring  to  the  University  for  the 
inspection  of  the  professors  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  of  £.11  the 
courses  taken  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

DEGREES 

The  degrees  conferred  in  the  Graduate  School  are  Master  of  Arts, 
Master  of  Science.  Civil  Engineer,  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture. 
Master  of  Science  in  Forestry,  Master  of  Science  in  Commerce,  Master 
of  Science  in  Home  Economics. 

Candidates  must  have  received  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  this  or 
some  other  institution  of  reputable  standing,  and  must  pursue  here 
and  complete  satisfactorily  a  major  and  two  minor  courses.  But 
graduate  work  done  at  a  reputable  university  elsewhere  may  be  credited 
here  (to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-quarter  of  the  programme)  in 
the  following  way:  the  candidate  will  submit  an  outline  of  the  course 
taken  elsewhere  (and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required) 
to  the  professor  here  in  whose  department  the  course  lies.  If  the 
course  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  professor  and  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  the  course  is  adopted  by  the  department,  and  if  it  covers 
different  ground  from  one  of  the  previously  approved  courses  it  is 
submitted  to  the  Faculty  for  approval;  and  in  all  cases  the  professor 
subjects  the  c^mdidate  to  a  written  and  presents  him  for  an  oral  ex- 
amination in  the  usual  way. 

The  programme  of  study  must  not  include  any  course  that  forms  a 
part  of  the  candidate's  programme  of  study  or  of  his  curriculum  for 
any  other  degree  conferred  or  to  be  conferred;  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted early  in  the  session  (not  later  than  November  1)  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  for  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Courses  and  of  the  Faculty. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  show  correctness  and  good  taste  in  their 
use  of  English,  ooth  oral  and  written*  and,  as  a  rule,  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  or  German  is  required  of  a  candidate  for  any  graduate 


*  "Any  student  who  shows  notable  weakness  in  English,  either  oral  or  writ- 
ten, in  his  work  in  any  course  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  shall,  at  the 
request  of  any  instructor,  be  required  to  do  special  work  tinder  the  direction 
of    the    department    of    English."     Faculty    Minutes.    Sept.    20.    1015. 
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degree  except  Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture  or  Forestry  or  Home 

I'.mics. 

A  thesis  or  essay  required  in  connection  with  a  graduate  course  must 
show  independence  of  judgment  in  the  treatment  of  some  definite 
problem  from  the  sources.  A  bibliography  must  be  added  covering  all 
literature  used  and  specific  acknowledgments  made.  Assignment  of 
subject  must  be  made  to  the  candidate  and  reported  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  not  later  than  January  1,  and  the  thesis  must  be 
handed  to  the  professor  not  later  than  May  1,  and  by  him  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  not  later  than  May  15.  If  the  thesis 
be  approved  by  the  professor  and  by  the  Faculty,  a  bound  copy  must 
be  delivered  before  the  second  Wednesday  in  June  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  for  deposit  in  the  Library. 

After  the  professors  under  whom  the  candidate  has  pursued  an 
approved  programme  of  study  have  reported  in  writing  to  the  Dean 
that  he  has  satisfactorily  pursued  the  required  courses  and  has  pessel 
written  examinations  upon  them,  he  will  be  orally  examined  by  a 
committee  of  the  Faculty.t  If  the  course  has  included  a  thesis,  the 
oral  examinations  will  not  be  held  until  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  thesis  hcs  made  a  favorable  report  to  the  Dean.  Reports 
of  written  examinations  on  minor  courses  must  be  made  not  later 
than  three  weeks  before  Commencement  Sunday,  and  reports  on  major 
courses  not  later  than  two  weeks  before  Commencement  Sunday.  In 
making  reports  the  professor  will  transmit  a  copy  of  the  written  exam- 
ination (questions  and  candidates'  papers)  for  the  use  of  the  exam- 
ining committee  of  the  Faculty.  The  committee  is  appointed  by  the 
Chancellor  and  consists  of  not  less  than  three  members  of  the  Faculty. 
All  other  members  of  the  Faculty  are  invited  to  attend  the  examina- 
tion. After  the  professor  who  has  given  the  course  has  finished  his 
questioning  an  equal  amount  of  time,  or  more,  will  be  tt  the  disposal 
of  the  other  members  of  the  committee.  In  case  a  committee  conduct- 
ing an  oral  examination  on  a  graduate  course  cannot  report  unquali- 
fiedly that  a  candidate  has  pffesed  the  course,  the  committee  will  re- 
turn the  report  blank  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  with  a  state- 
ment written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  the  blank  and  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  committee  plainly  setting  forth  the  conditions  which  must  be 
met  by  the  candidate  before  en  unqualified  approval  can  be  recorded, 
and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Oral  Examination,  and  the  professor  who  gave  the  course  shall 
constitute  a  committee  to  judge  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed.    Upon  their  report  by  majority  vote  that  the  conditions  have 


t  Attendance  on  certain  preneral  lectures  (on  graduate  study,  on  the  use  of 
the  library,  and  on  similar  subjects)  is  also  required  of  all  candidates,  and 
the  subject  matter  of  such  lectures  may  be  included  in   the  oral  examinations 
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been  met,  the  Chairman  of  the  original  Committee  of  Oral  Examina- 
tion will  sign  and  file  the  official  report. 

Examinations,  both  oral  and  written,  on  a  major  course  may  go 
outside  the  formal  limits  of  the  course  and  include  the  fundamental 
matters  that  may  have  been  treated  in  undergraduate  courses.  This 
regulation  applies  also,  though  in  less  degree,  to  examinations  on 
minor  courses.  When  a  graduate  minor  is  based  on  an  advanced 
undergraduate  course,  the  student  may  at  the  option  of  the  instructor 
take  the  undergraduate  examination  for  each  term,  but  it  is  expected 
that  each  graduate  course  shall  be  subject  to  one  written  examination 
covering  the  entire  course. 

Master  of  Arts.  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor 
of  Science.  The  major  course  and  att  least  one  minor  must  be  selected 
from  the  following  departments  of  study:  Philosophy,  Education, 
History,  Political  Science,  Economics,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature, 
the  English  Language,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  Romance  Languages, 
Mathematics. 

Master  of  Science.  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  special  cases  the  commitee  on  Graduate  Courses 
is  authorized  by  the  Faculty  to  accept  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Engineer- 
ing or  B.S.  in  Agriculture  when  the  undergraduate  curriculum  has 
met  certain  requirements  for  liberal  aa(  well  as  technical  courses,  the 
minimum  requirements  being  an  equivalent  of  our  French  or  German 
2,  and  at  least  three  3-hour  college  courses  in  the  fields  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  History,  and  Political  Economy.  The  major 
course  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be  selected  from  the  following  de- 
partments of  study:  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  As- 
tronomy, Physiology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Psychology. 

Civil  Engineer.  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering.  The 
major  course  must  be  in  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
the  minors  may  be  minor  graduate  courses,  or  certain  undergraduate 
courses  offered  in  other  departments  of  the  University.  The  choice 
of  minors  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering. 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture.*  A  reputable  baccalaureate  de- 
gree prerequisite.  The  major  and  at  least  one  minor  must  be  selected 
from  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  One  minor  may  be 
chosen  from  graduate  courses  offered  in  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity or  from  certain  undergradute  courses.  The  choice  of  courses 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  professor  in  charge  oZ  the  department 
in  which  the  major  course  is  selected. 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry.*  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Forestry  or  Forest  Engineer.     The  major  course  must  be 


*See  next  page. 
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in  Forestry;  one  minor  may  be  selected  from  any  department  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture;  and  one  minor  from  any  department  or  college 
of  the  University;  but  choice  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Professor  of  Forestry. 

Master  of  Science  in  Commerce.  Prerequisite  degree,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Commerce,  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Social  Sciences.  The  major  course  must  be 
selected  from  courses  offered  by  professors  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 
One  minor  must  be  taken  from  courses  offered  by  professors  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  or  by  professors  in  the  department  of  History 
and  Political  Science.  The  choice  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

Mastek  of  Science  in  Home  Economics.*  Prerequisite  degree: 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics.  The  major  study  must  be  in 
Home  Economics  and  one  minor  may  also  be  taken  from  that  depart- 
ment. Minors  will  be  selected  with  distinct  reference  to  the  major. 
The  choice  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
department  of  Home  Economics. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  University 
of  Georgia.  More  detailed  information  may  be  had  from  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Graduate  School,  which  may  be  had  on  request. 

AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY 

101.  Agricultural  Chemical,  Analysis.     Major.     Professor  Garter. 

102.  Advanced  Agricultural  Analysis.     Minor.        Professor  Carter. 

103.  Plant   Chemistry.      Major.     Professor   Carter. 

AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION 

101.  Problems  in  Vocational  Teaching.  Minor.  Professor  Wheeler 
and  Professor  Reitz. 

102.  Teacher  Training  in  Agriculture.     Major.    Professor  Wheeler. 

103.  Problems  of  Teaching  College  Agriculture.  Minor.  Profes- 
fessor  Reitz. 

104.  Vocational  Education.  Minor.  Professor  Wheeler  and  Pro- 
fessor Reitz. 


•  Professors  under  whom  graduate  study  is  pursued  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science  in  Agriculture  or  Forestry  or  Home  Economics  constitute  a  council 
of  advisers  to  the  candidate  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  professor  of  the 
major  study.  This  council  (1)  passes  on  the  preparation  of  the  candidate  for 
graduate  study  and  holds  a  qualifying  examination  to  that  end:  <2)  considers 
the  programme  of  the  candidate,  determining  the  scope  of  work  to  be  covered 
in  each  subject,  and  reporting  the  approved  programme  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Graduate  Work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University;  (3)  follows  the  progress  of  the  student's 
work  and  his  preparation  for  the  final  examinations,  for  that  purpose  holding 
a  preliminary  oral  examination  not  later  than  sixty  days  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  graduate  courses  in  the  regular  session  and  not  later  than  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  completion  of  a  course  in  the  Summer  quarter.  A  written  report 
of  this  examination  is  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  (Graduate 
Con  net. 
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105.  Supervision  of  Vocational  Education.  Minor.  Professor 
Wheeler. 

115.  Vocational  and  Egricultural  Education.  Minor.  Associate 
Professor  Reitz. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  MARKETING 

102.  Markets.     Minor.     Professor  J.   W.  Firor. 

103.  Marketing  Farm  Products.  Major  or  Minor.  Professor  J.  W. 
Firor. 

105.  Thesis  in  Practical  Marketing.  Minor.  Professor  J.  W. 
Firor. 

AGRICULTURAL   ENGINEERING 

102.  Farm  Building  Construction.     Minor.     Professor  Lyle. 

103.  Southern   Farm   Buh.ding.     Minor.     Professor  Lyle. 

104.  Agricultural  Engineering  Research.  Major  or  Minor.  Pro- 
fessor Lyle. 

AGRONOMY 

Farm    Crops 

101.  Cereals.     Minor.     Professor   Tabor. 

101a.  Cereals.     Major  or  Minor.     Professor  Tabor. 

101b.  Forage   Crops.     Major  or  Minor.     Associate  Professor   Tabor. 

Cotton    Industry 

101.  Cotton   Production.      Major    or    Minor.     Professor   Childs. 

Soils 

102.  Fertilizers.     Minor.     Professor   Crabb. 

103.  Soil  Fertility.     Minor.     Professor  Crabb. 

104.  Soil   Types.     Major   or   Minor.     Professor   Crabb. 

Farm  Management 

101.  Farm  Management.     Major.     Professor  Fain. 
ANIMAL    HUSBANDRY 

101.  Feeding  Problems.     Minor.     Professor  Jarnagin. 

102.  Swine  Production.     Minor.     Professor  Jarnagin. 

103.  Sheep  Production.     Major.     Professor  Jarnagin. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

101.  Bacteriology.     Major  or  Minor.     Associate  Professor  Burkhart. 
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BOTANY 

Majors  and    .Minors   are  offered   by  Professor   Reade. 

CHEMISTRY 

131.  Advanced    Organic    Preparations.      Minor.     Professor    s<'ott. 

132.  Introduction    TO    ORGANIC    RSSEABCH.      Minor.      Professor    8C0tt. 
139.  Organic    Research.     Major.     Professor  Scott. 

152.  Physical   Chemistry.     Minor.     Associate  Professor  Brockvian. 
191.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.     Minor.     Associate  Professor 
Brockman. 

CIVIL    ENGINEERING 

101.  Baker's    Masonry    Construction.     Major.     Professor    Stratum. 

102.  Foundations  and  Dams.     Minor.     Professor  Strahan. 

103.  Special  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures.  Minor.  Professor 
Strahan. 

110.  Architecture.     Minor.     Professor  Griggs. 

COMMERCE 

101.  Studies  in   Industriai    and  Economic  Geometry.     Major.     Pro- 

Jenkins. 

105.  History   of   Economic    Thought.      Minor.      Professor   Brooks. 

112-113.  Auditing  and  Cost  Accounting.  Minor.  Professor  Heck- 
man. 

114-115.  Advanced  Accounting  Problems  and  Income  Tax  ACCOUNT- 
ING.    Minor.     Professor  Heckman. 

134.  Public   Finance.     Minor.     Professor  Brooks. 

100.  A  Statistical  Study  of  Economic  Resources.  Major.  Professor 
R.  M.  Harper. 

EDUCATION 

101.  History  of   Education.     Major  or   Minor.     Professor   Woofter. 

102.  Educational  Psychology.     Minor.     Associate  Professor  Briggs. 

103.  Philosophy  of  Education.     Major  or  Minor.    Professor  Woofter. 

104.  Administration.     Major   or   Mino~.     Professor   Pusey. 
108.  Supervision.     Minor.     Professor  Pusey. 

122.  City    SCHOOLS.      Minor.      Professor   Pusey. 

ENGLISH 

101.  Old    and   Middle    English.     Minor.     Professor  Morris. 

102.  Historical  English   Syntax.     Minor.     Professor  Morris. 

105.  English  Novel.     Minor.     Professor  Sanford. 
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106.  Early    Eighteenth    Century    Literature.      Minor.      Professor 
McWhorter. 

107.  The  Drama.     Major  or  Minor.     Professor  Park. 

116.  The  Age  of  Johnson.     Minor.     Professor  McWhorter. 

FORESTRY 

101.  Silviculture.     Major   or  Minor.     Associate  Professor  Burleigh. 

102.  Advanced   Dendrology.      Minor.     Associate    Professor   Burleigh. 

103.  Forest  Protection.     Minor.     Associate  Professor  Burleigh. 

FRENCH 

101.  Le  Roman  En  France  dans  la  deuxieme  partie  du  XIX  Siecle. 
Minor.     Associate  Professor  Chance. 

102.  A  short    survey   of   the    "Theatre    en    France"    from    its    origin 
to  the   17th   century.     Minor.     Associate  Professor  Thaxton. 

105.  The    French    Novel    from    Balzac    to    Anatole    France.      Minor. 
Associate  Professor  Holland. 

GERMAN 

101.  The  German  Classics.     Major.     Professor  Morris. 

102.  German   Classics.     Minor.     Professor  Morris. 

103.  German  Composition.     Minor.     Professor  Morris. 

104.  German    3    with    an    extension    of    one    hour    a    week.      Minor. 
Professor  Morris. 


101a.  b.  Selections. 
Professor  BococTc. 


GREEK 

Introduction    to    Historical    Grammar.      Major. 


HISTORY 


101.  The  English  Constitution  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Minor. 
Professor  Payne. 

102a.  Political  History  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  Times.  Minor.  Pro- 
fessor Payne. 

103.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.    Half  Minor.    Professor  Coulter. 
103a.  Recent  American    History.     Half   Minor.     Professor   Coulter. 

104.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  I.  Minor.  Professor 
Payne. 

105.  The  Ante-Bellum  South.     Minor.     Professor  Coulter. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

111.  Experimental  Cookery.  Minor  or  Half  Major.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Callaway  and  Adjunct  Professor  Harris. 
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112.  Food  Investigation.     Minor.     Associate  Professor  Newton. 

113.  Diktetics.     Minor.     Associate  Professor  Newton. 

114.  Nutrition  and  Dietetics.  Minor.  Associate  Professors  New- 
ton  and  Proctor. 

146.  Hove  Management  Problems.  Minor  or  Half  Major.  Associate 
Professor  Edith   Creswcll. 

155.  Problems  in  Home  Economics  Education.  Minor.  Professor 
CamjihcU  and  Associate  Professor  Burson. 

162.  Chied  Development.  Minor.  Associate  Professors  Park  and 
Michael. 

HORTICULTURE 

101.  Extension  of  Courses  5,  7,  9.     Minor.     Professor  McHatton. 

102.  Pomology.     Minor.     Professor  McHatton. 

103.  Pomology.     Major.     Professor  McHatton. 

104.  Landscape  Gardening.     Major.     Professor  McHatton. 

LATIN 

101.  Reading  Course.     Major.     Professor  Hooper. 

102.  The  Roman  Drama.     Minor.    Professor  Hooper. 

MATHEMATICS 

101.  Differential  Equations.     Half  minor.     Professor  Stephens. 

102.  Vector  Analysis.     Half  minor.     Professor  Stephens. 

103.  Projective  Geometry.     Half  minor.     Professor   Stephens. 

104.  Theoretical   Mechanics.     Half   minor.     Professor   Stephens. 

105.  Theory  of  Functions.     Half  minor.     Professor  Stephens. 

106.  Analytical  Geometry.     Half  minor.     Professor  Barrow. 

107.  Statistical  Mathematics.  Minor.  Associate  Professor  dim- 
ming. 

108.  Advanced  Calculus.     Minor.     Professor  Barrow. 

PHILOSOPHY 

101.  Social  Piinx>sopiiY.     Minor.     Professor  Hutchinson. 

PHYSICS 

161A.  Advanced  Mechanics.     Half  minor.     Professor  Hendren. 

161B.  Advanced  Heat,  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases,  Thermodynamics. 
Half  minor.     Professor  Hendren. 

171A.  Advanced  Electricity.  Half  minor.  Professor  Hendren  or 
Associate  Professor  Snyder. 

171B.  Modern  Deveix>pments  in  Electricity.  Half  minor.  Pro- 
fessor Hendren  or  Associate  Professor  Snyder. 
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181A.  Advanced  Sound  and  Light.  Half  minor.  Associate  Professor 
Snyder. 

181B.  Modern  Developments  in  Light,  Radiation  and  Spectroscopy. 
Half  minor.     Associate  Professor  Snyder. 

200.  Theoretical  Physics.     Half  major.     Professor  Hendren. 

201.  Experimental  Thesis.  Half  major.  Professor  Hendren  or 
Associate  Professor  Snyder. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

101.  Extension  of  Courses  2,  4,  6  and  7.     Minor.     Professor  Wood. 

102.  Problems  in  Incubation.     Minor.      Professor  Wood. 

103.  Problems  in   Poultry   Production.     Minor.     Professor  Wood. 

104.  Cooperative  Marketing  of  Eggs.     Minor.     Professor  Wood. 

105.  Nutrition  Problems.     Minor.     Professor  Wood. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

101.  Systematic  Psychology.     Major.     Professor  Edwards. 
110.  Special  Problems.     Minor  or  Major.     Professor  Edwards. 

SOCIOLOGY 

101.  Modern  Social  Problems.     Minor.     Professor  Hutchinson. 
112.  Extension  of  Sociology  12.     Minor  or  Half  Major.     Associate 
Professor  Greene. 

ZOOLOGY 

101.  General  Parasitology.     Major.     Professor  Boyd. 


Part  IV 

THE  LUMPKIN  LAW  SCHOOL 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
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THE  LUMPKIN  LAW  SCHOOL 


FACULTY 

CHARLES  M.   SNELLING,   Sc.D.,   Chancellor   of  the   University. 
H.  N.  EDMUNDS,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Dean. 
GEORGE  F.   GOBER,  A.M.,  LL.D.,   Professor   of  Law. 
*SYLVANUS  MORRIS,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law. 
ROBERT  L.  McWHORTER,  A.B..  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 
WALTER  G.  CORNETT,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 
STEPHEN  C.  UPSON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,   Professor  of  Law. 
J.  ALTON  HOSCH,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 
*  Prof.  Morris  died  January  24,  1929. 


Historical  Statement 


The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Georgia  owes  its  origin  to 
an  unselfish  task  undertaken  by  three  distinguished  lawyers  of 
Georgia:  J'oseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  William  Hope  Hull  and  Thomas 
R.  R.  Cobb  more  than  a  half  century  ago.  It  owes  its  name,  The 
Lumpkin  Law  "School,  to  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  one  of  its 
founders,  and  who  at  all  times  was  interested  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  School.  The  heritage  left  by  these  founders, 
though  many  changes  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  furnishes 
an  inspiration  alike  to  the  instructors  and  students  of  today,  and 
an  urge  to  carry  on  a  work  so  splendidly  initiated,  and  to  progress 
in  the   science,    teaching   and   learning   of  the  law. 

The  graduates  of  the  School  are  scattered  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  they  are  occupying  not 
only  enviable  positions  as  members  of  the  bench  and  bar,  but  as 
public  servants  of  the  State  generally.  In  addition,  many  have 
gone  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State  and  are  ornaments  to  the 
profession  throughout  the  Union. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  next  session  begins  on  the  18th  day  of  September,  19  29. 
The  fees  payable  heretofore  were  $75.00  on  the  day  of  registration 
at  the  commencement  of  the  scholastic  year,  and  the  balance  $25.00, 
on  the  reconvening  of  the  University  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
on  or  about  January  1,  1930.  The  total  of  $100.00  included  all 
fees  of  every  character  and  entitled  the  students  in  the  Law  De- 
partment to  all  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  students  generally  in 
the  University. 
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The  fees  set  forth  above  are  subject  to  slight  modification  or 
increase  and  all  students  who  intend  to  apply  for  registration  in 
September  1929,  are  advised  to  make  further  inquiry  of  the  Dean 
as  to  the  amount  of  fees  and  when  and  how  payable. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  this  Department  unless  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  years,  and  he  must  be  of  good  moral  character, 
and  submit  a  certificate  as  to  such  character,  signed  by  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  In  cases  where  students  enter 
from  a  State  other  than  the  State  of  Georgia,  such  certificate  may 
be  signed  by  an  attorney  in  good  standing  of  such  State  from 
which  the  student  comes. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  after  the  conclusion  of  the  session 
1928-29,  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  unless  such  student  presents 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  university  or  college  of  approved 
standing,  or  a  certificate  from  such  a  university  or  college  attest- 
ing the  fact  that  the  applicant  has  made  the  entrance  requirements 
and  has  satisfactorily  completed  at  least  one-half  of  his  work  to- 
wards his  Bachelor's  Degree. 

The  certificate  of  graduation,  or  of  the  completion  of  the  college 
work  herein  above  referred  to,  and  the  certificate  as  to  character 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Registrar  by  the  applicant  in  advance, 
before  presenting  himself  for  admission  to  the  School. 

SPECIAL    STUDENTS 

Students  who  cannot  qualify  as  candidates  for  a  Degree,  but  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  at  least  23  years,  and  have  had  such  edu- 
cational training  and  practical  experience  as  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
sue satisfactorily  the  study  of  law  may,  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  be  admitted  as  Special  Students  by  the  consent  of 
the  Dean.  Only  a  limited  number  of  such  Special  Students  will  be 
admitted  during  any  one  year,  and  when  the  quota  of  one-tenth 
of  the  average  number  of  students  admitted  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  has  been  reached,  no  additional  students  will,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  admitted  as  Special  Students.  Special  Stu- 
dents will  not  be  entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
(LL.B.).  Such  degree  is  only  conferred  upon  students  who  have 
made  the  entrance  requirements  and  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted all  of  the  work  of  the  curriculum. 

AGE  OF  APPLICANT  FOR  DEGREE 

At  the  time  of  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  the 
candidate   must   have   attained   the   age  of   21   years. 
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REGISTRATION 

Students  may  enter  the  Law  School  either  at  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year  in  September,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  in  February.  Entrance  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  is,  however,  not  recommended.  No  student  will  be  ad- 
mitted who  applies  for  admission  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
opening  of  the  academic  year  in  September,  or,  if  the  application 
be  for  admission  for  the  second  semester,  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  opening  of  such  semester. 

No  student  will  be  enrolled  until  he  has  submitted  to  the  Dean 
a  registration  card,  approved  by  him  and  has  paid  the  fees  required 
to  be  paid. 

Registration  must  be  completed  within  the  time  fixed  by  the 
rules  of  the  University  for  registration  and  all  students,  whether 
old  or  new,  applying  for  registration  after  such  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $1.00  for  each  day  of  late  regis- 
tration until  the  maximum  additional  fee  totals  $10.00.  (See  the 
general  regulations  of  the  University  as  contained  in  the  catalogue). 

STUDENTS  TRANSFERRING  FROM  OTHER  LAW  SCHOOLS 

Students  who  have  successfully  pursued  the  study  of  law  for  at 
least  a  year  in  an  approved  Law  School,  and  who  comply  with  the 
foregoing  requirements  for  admission,  may  be  admitted  to  ad- 
vance standing;  that  is,  such  students  furnishing  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  pursued  their  studies  at  another  Law  School  of 
approved  standing,  may  receive  credit  for  the  work  done  at  such 
Law  School.  In  all  such  cases  the  Faculty  reserves  to  itself  the 
determination  of  whether  the  courses  pursued  at  other  Law  Schools 
shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  courses  given  in 
this  Law  School. 

In  no  case  will  a  student  so  transferring  receive  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  two  years  credit  for  work  accomplished  in  another 
Law  School,  and  no  credit  will  be  given  for  work  not  done  in  resi- 
dence at  an  approved  Law  School. 

COMBINED  ACADEMIC  AND  LAW  DEGREE 

Plans  are  under  way  which  have  in  view  a  regulation  whereby 
one  year  of  law  may  be  counted  as  the  fourth  year  of  college 
work.  If  such  a  regulation  is  adopted  a  student  will  be  enabled 
to  obtain  both  the  academic  and  law  degrees  in  six  years.  Fur- 
ther announcement  with  reference  to  this  matter  will  be  made  in 
subsequent  bulletins.  In  the  meantime,  students  interested  are  ad- 
vised to  communicate  with  the  Dean. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

The  general  regulations  and  requirements  relating  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  whole  apply  likewise  to  students  in  the  Law  Depart- 
ment, except  where  such  regulations  may  have  been  modified  or 
(hanged  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chancellor.  In  all  cases  where  the  general  regulations  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  been  so  modified  or  changed,  students  will  be  ad- 
vised of  such  changes.  It  is  accordingly  expected  that  students  will 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  regulations  of  the  University  as 
contained  in  the  catalogue  of  the  University  and  in  the  publication 
which  sets  for  the  "Regulations  and  information  for  the  guidance 
of  undergraduate  students,"  and  are  further  to  take  cognizance  of 
any  modifications  or  changes  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  put 
in  force  by  the  Faculty  of  this  Department. 

METHOD   OF   INSTRUCTION 

The  method  of  instruction  which  is  used  in  this  Law  School  is 
that  which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "The  Case  Method."  This 
method  has  been  in  use  in  the  leading  Law  Schools  of  the  United 
States  for  a  number  of  years,  and  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  under  this  method  the  best  results  possible  have  been  ob- 
tained. It  develops  in  the  student  the  power  of  legal  analysis  and 
the  ability  to  think  in  legal  terms,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  deal 
with  the  problems  which  so  often  unexpectedly  arise  in  the  prac- 
tice of  an  attorney  at  the  bar. 

THE   PRACTICE  COURT 

The  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  has  become  convinced  that  a 
practical  course  should  be  given  whereby  students  will  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  for  practice  in  the  preparation  and  trial  of  cases, 
as  well  as  in  methods  of  office  practice.  As  a  result,  a  course 
given  one  hour  a  week  for  three  semesters  under  a  certain  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty,  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  Faculty  from 
time  to  time,  has  been  provided  for.  This  course  is  thoroughly 
practical  in  its  nature,  and  students  are  taught  the  drafting  of 
legal  instruments,  the  drawing  of  pleadings  and  the  various  pro- 
cesses and  proceedings  in  Courts,  thus  enabling  them  to  become 
skilled  in  the  craft   of  the  lawyer. 

MOOT  COURTS 

Students  of  the  Law  School  are  organized  into  a  "Law  Associa- 
tion", and  voluntarily  conduct  a  Moot  Court,  which  is  presided 
over  by  members  of  the  Faculty  and  other  experienced  lawyers. 
The  cases  are  prepared  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  rules  and 
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regulations  for  the  holding  of  these  Courts  are  established  by  the 
Faculty. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSE 

The  Degree  offered  by  this  Law  School  is  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws.  The  courses  which  must  be  pursued  to  attain  this  Degree 
extend  over  a  period  of  three  years  of  nine  months  each. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi,  National  Scholarship  Fraternity,  has  a  chapter 
at  the  University  and  students  in  the  Law  School  are  eligible  for 
membership  therein  upon  attaining  the  standard  of  work  required 
for  membership  therein. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


FIRST  YEAR 

1st.  Term 


Hours 
per  week 

Legal  History  &   Bibliography 1 

Contracts  I 3 

Torts  I 3 

Property  I     3 

Criminal  Law 3 

Criminal    Procedure    &    Practice    1 

2nd.  Term 

Hours 
per  week 

Contracts  II 3 

Torts  II 3 

Agency    3 

Pleading   (Common  Law)    3 

Property  II 3 

SECOND  YEAR 

1st.  Term 

Hours 
per  week 

Equity   I 3 

Evidence 3 

Property  Til 3 

*Sales   3 

♦International  Law   _' 1 

♦Negotiable   Instruments   3 
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2nd.  Term 

Hours 
per  week 

Equity  II 3 

Law  of  Persons 3 

Public  Utilities 3 

♦Partnership 2 

Practice  &  Procedure 1 

♦Property  IV 3 

♦  Insurance 3 

THIRD  YEAR 
1st.  Term 

Hours 
per  week 

♦Damages    2 

Bankruptcy 2 

Wills  and  Administration 3 

♦  Suretyship  and  Mortgages 3 

Corporation 2 

Practice   Court 1 

♦  Federal   Practice   &    Procedure 2 

♦Administrative  Law  and  Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies 2 

2nd.  Term 

Hour3 
per   week 
♦Admiralty    1 

Practice  Court   (Continued)    1 

Corporations    (Continued)    2 

Constitutional   Law 3 

♦  Conflict  of  Laws 3 

♦  Municipal   Corporations 1 

♦  Code  Pleading 3 

Trusts    3 

Legal  Ethics 1 

Note   1:    The  Courses  marked  ♦  are  electives;   all  other  courses  are 

required. 
Note    2:    The    Course    in    Legal    Ethics    is    required,    but   carries    no 

credit. 
Note   3:    A  minimum  of  13  hours  a  week  is  required  of  all  students, 

and    no    student    will    be    allowed    to    take    more    than    16 

hours  a  week.     It  is  recommended  that  a  maximum  of  15 

hours  be  taken. 

FOR    FURTHER    INFORMATION 

For   further   information   address    inquiries    to    the    Dean    of   the 
Law  School. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 


CHAS.  M.  SNEULING,   Sc.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
ROBERT   C.  WILSON,   Ph.B.,   D5an   of  the  School   of   Pharmacy. 

Announcement 

Believing  that  the  interests  of  Pharmacy  and  of  the  public  of  Geor- 
gia would  best  be  served  by  establishing  a  four-year  curriculum  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  to  replace  the  two-year 
curriculum  with  the  Certificate  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  authorized  its  establishment  to  begin  with  the 
opening  of  college  in  September  1926. 

The  four-year  plan  of  study  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to 
acquire  a  much  broader  and  more  thorough  training  along  technical 
lines  as  well  as  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  purely  cultural  nature, 
thus  better  fitting  him  for  leadership  in  the  profession  and  in  com- 
munity  activities. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  in  Phar- 
macy must  conform  to  the  general  requirements  foif*  admission  to  the 
University. 

Advanced  Standing 

Students  who  have  completed  one  full  year  of  Freshman  work  in 
this  or  other  University  may  register  as  a  Sophomore  in  the  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

Description   of   Pharmacy   Courses 

1.  A  general  review  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic, 
including',  proportion,  percentage,  interest,  discounts,  alligation, 
etc.,  as  they  relate  to  the  various  weights  and  measures  used 
in.  pharmaceutical  practice.  Three  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
entire  year.  A  part  of  this  time  is  given  to  laboratory  or  class  room 
work  illustrating  the  various  processes  used  in  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  practices  such  as  levigation,  filtration,  c^stalization,  sub- 
limation, distillation  etc.  A  part  of  the  time  is  also  given  to  a 
discussion  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  im- 
press the  first  year  student  with  the  responsibilities  he  is  to  assume 
in  the  retail  drug  store,  and  so  that  he  more  properly  adjust  his 
views  to  the  complex  curriculum  of  the  course. 

2.  A  study  of  the  various  classes  of  preparations  of  the  U.S.P- 
and    N.F.    in    which    no    chemical    reactions    occur    in    their    manu- 
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facture,  including  Waters,  Spirits,  Solutions,  Tinctures,  Ointments, 
Emulsions  etc.  A  laboratory  course,  involving  the  manufacture  of 
these  various  individual  classes  including  illustrations  of  prescrip- 
tion difficulties  and  problems  involved,  correlating  with  the  lecture 
and  recitation  work.  This  course  is  required  of  Sophomore  Pharmacy 
students  and  is  an  elective  for  Medical  students,  for  whom  it  is  of 
much  value.  Three  hours  recitations  and  lectures,  two  laboratory 
periods  per  week. 

3.  A  detail  study  of  the  individual  inorganic  preparations  of 
the  U.S. P.  and  N.F.  in  which  chemical  reactions  occur  in  their 
manufacture  or  keeping  or  in  combining  with  each  other,  their 
source,  manufacture,  solubilities,  medicinal  uses,  antidotes  in  case  of 
poisoning  etc.  The  Laboratory  work  correlates  with  the  lecture  and 
recitation  work  in  every  respect.  This  course  is  required  of  Junior 
Pharmacy  students,  and  is  an  elective  for  Medical  students  or  for  other 
Science  students  in  the  University.  Prerequisite  Chemistry  22.  Three 
hours  recitation  per  week  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

4.  A  study  of  the  organic  and  synthetic  products  used  in  med- 
icine, involving  their  manufacture,  purity  tests,  incompatibilities, 
medicinal  uses,  antidotes  in  case  of  poisons,  etc.  The  labora- 
tory work  correlates  in  detail  with  the  classroom  work.  The  third 
term  from  April  to  June  is  given  to  a  study  of  certain  phases  of  phy- 
siological chemistry,  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work.  This  course 
is  required  of  Senior  Pharmacy  students,  and  is  an  elective  subject  for 
Medical  or  Science  students  in  the  University.  Prerequisite  Chemistry 
3.  Three  hours  per  week  recitation  and  lectures,  two  laboratory 
periods. 

5.  A  microscopical  study  of  the  important  vegetable  drugs, 
spices  and  other  vegetable  products  which  may  be  handled  through 
the  drug  store,  to  enable  identification  and  to  detect  impurities 
or  adulterations.  Three  hours  credit.  Under  certain  conditions, 
certain  of  the  courses  in  Botany  may  be  substituted  for  this  course. 

6.  A  lecture  and  recitation  course  involving  a  detail  study  of 
drugs  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  their  identification,  con- 
stituents, sources,  therapeutic  uses,  doses  etc.;  recognition  of  symptoms 
of  poisoning  and  antidotes.  Three  hours  per  week  recitations  and  lec- 
tures. This  course  is  required  of  Junior  Pharmacy  students  and  is  an 
elective  for   Medical   or    Science   students    in   the   University. 

7.  A  continuation  of  course  6,  including  a  study  of  drugs  from 
the  animal  kingdom.  A  resume  and  general  consideration  of  the 
poisons  and  their  antidotes.  Prerequisite  Pharmacy  6.  Three  hours 
recitation  per  week. 

12.   For    Veterinary    Students    only.      A    study    of    weights    and 
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measures,   prescription  writing  and    official    preparations.      One   term, 
three  hours  per  week  recitations  and  lectures. 

13.  For  Veterinary  Students  only.  The  study  of  a  selected 
group  of  drugs  from  the  organic,  vegetable  and  animal  sources 
with  special  reference  to  their  properties  and  their  value  in  veterinary 
practice. 

OUTLINE   OF  COURSES 


Freshman 

Hrs. 
Mathematics  l-2_______3 

Physics   21.   ......   ..4 

English  1 _3 

Graphics   12________2 

French   or  German    _____  3 

Pharmacy  l_______-_2 

Junior 


Sophomore 

Hrs. 
Pharmacy  2_________5 

Chemistry  22________5 

Zoology  10A-B _3 

Botany  21 _  _  4 

French  or  German  ______  3 


Senior 


Pharmacy  3____.____6 

Pharmacy  5__--_____3 

Pharmacy  6_________3 

Chemistry  3__-_-___4 

Chemistry  80___ __3 

For   further    information,    apply   to    Professor   R.   C 
The  School  of  Pharmacy. 


Pharmacy  4_________6 

Pharmacy  7_________3 

Chemistry  90________3 

Commerce  6_________3 

Bacteriology  l-2_______3 

Wilson,    Dean, 


Part  V 

THE  AUXILIARY  DIVISIONS 

A.  The  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

B.  Division  of  University  Extension 

C.  The  University  Summer  School 

D.  The  University  Library 

E.  The  University  Health  Service  and  the  Crawford 

W.  Long  Infirmary 

F.  Accredited  Schools 
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MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 


COURSES 


1.  Basic  Courses.  Two  years  compulsory  for  all  male  students,  ex- 
cepting Law,  enrolling  as  Sophomores  or  Freshmen,  unless  found 
physically  unfitted  by  University  Surgeon  on  physical  examination  at 
entrance.  Hours:  Five  hours  per  week.  Credit:  one  and  one-half 
hours  per  year. 

Equipment.  One  complete  uniform,  except  shoes,  is  furnished  free 
to  each  student  but  remains  the  property  of  the  United  States.  Uni- 
forms are  required  to  be  worn  at  all  military  drills  and  its  wear  is 
optional  at  other  times.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  at  entrance  is  required. 
This  deposit,  less  any  deduction  for  lost  equipment,  is  returned  to 
the  student  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year  or  upon  withdrawal  from 
the  University. 

a.  1st  Basic: 

(1)  Cavalry.  Physical  training,  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Military 
Courtesy  and  discipline,  Military  History  and  Military  Policy  of 
United   States,  Rifle  Marksmanship,   Equitation.   Drill. 

(2)  Infantry.  Same  as  Cavalry,  omitting  equitation  and  substitu- 
ting additional  drill  therefor. 

b.  2nd  Basic: 

(1)  Cavalry.  Equitation,  care  of  animals,  and  equipment,  Saber, 
Pistol  Marksmanship,  Automatic  rifles;  Musketry;  Military  Science, 
Scouting  and  Patrolling;  Command  and  Leadership;  Drill;  Cere- 
monies. 

(2)  Infantry.  Same  as  Cavalry,  omitting  equitation  and  substitu- 
ting therefor  tactical  principles. 

2.  Advanced  Courses:  Elective.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  two  academic  years  of  service  in  the  Basic  Course,  Senior 
Division,  or  who  have  taken  a  course  prescribed  for  the  Senior  Divis- 
ion distributed  over  a  corresponding  period  of  time  and  are  selected 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  as  qualified,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Advanced 
Course. 

The  Advanced  Course  consists  of  two  academic  years  and  one  en- 
campment  of  six  weeks. 

Hours:    Five  hours  per  week. 

Credit:  Three  hours  per  year  for  all  courses  excepting  Law.  En- 
gineering. Medicine,  and  Pharmacy. 

Emoluments:  All  students  enrolled  in  the  Advanced  Course  receive 
a  clothing  allowance  of  $30.00  for  first  year,  and  $6.00  for  second  year, 
and  commutation  of  subsistence  at  the   rate  of  30   cents  per  day  for 
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entire  period  of  enrollment  with  the  exception  of  six  weeks  at  camp. 
All  expenses  to  and  from  camp  are  paid,  and  while  at  camp,  they  are 
messed  free  of  cost  and  in  addition  receive  pay  of  70  cents  per  day. 
Students  satisfactorily  completing  the  Advanced  Course  are  offered 
commissions  of  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps.  Camps 
are  held,  usually  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  first  of  August, 
annually.  Students  are  required  to  attend  only  one  camp.  Honor 
graduates  of  the  Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  are  rec- 
ommended for  appointment  as  Second  Lieutenants  in  the  Regular 
Army  without  examination. 

Equipment:  Each  student  is  required  to  be  provided  with  complete 
uniform.  These  uniforms  may  be  purchased  from  military  tailors 
under  contract  to  the  University  at  a  minimum  cost.  A  deposit  of 
$25.00  upon  enrollment  in  the  First  year  Advanced  Course  is  required 
to  cover  cost  of  uniform  and  equipment.  For  the  second  year  the  usual 
deposit  of  $10.00  is  required.  These  deposits,  deducting  costs  of  uni- 
form, or  lost  equipment,  are  returned  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year. 

a.  1st.  Advanced  Cotjrse: 

(1)  Cavalry.  Selection  and  care  of  animals;  treatment  of  sick 
animals;  Hippology,  Equitation,  Topography,  Field  Engineering,  Mili- 
tary Law,  Machine  Guns,  Military  Science,  Communications,  Command 
and  Leadership,  Pistol,  Saber,  Cross  Country  Riding,  Drill. 

(2)  Infantry.  Topography,  Machine  Guns,  Military  law  and  Rules 
of  Land  Warfare,  Field  Engineering,  Command  and  Leadership,  Drill 

b.  2nd.  Advanced   Course: 

(1)  Cavalry.  Tactics,  Packing  and  transportation,  Draft,  adminis- 
tration, Military  History,  Care  and  Feeding  of  animals,  Command  and 
Leadership,  Equitation,  Drill. 

(2)  Infantry.  Tactics,  Administration,  Infantry  weapons,  Military 
History,  Command   and   Leadership,   Drill. 

Other  opportunities  offered,  outside  of  the  scheduled  hours,  under 
direction  of  officers  of  the   R.   O.   T.   C.   unit: 

(1)  Instruction   in  polo. 

(2)  Instruction   in   boxing.     University   and   freshman   teams   inter- 

collegiate. 

(3)  Instruction  in  LaCrosse.     University  and  freshman  teams  inter- 

collegiate. 

(4)  Exhibition  and  bare-back  riding,  offering  opportunity  to  attend 

State  Fairs  and   Horse  Shows. 

(5)  Target  practice.     Intercollegiate  and  opportunity  to  attend  Na- 

tional Matches. 

(6)  Participation  in  annual   R.   O.   T.   C.   Horseshow. 

(7)  A  stable  of  sixty  horses  is  maintained   for  use  of  the  Cavalry 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 

NOTE:  — (2)  and  (3)  open  to  all  regularly  enrolled  students  of  the 
University  in  accordance  with  regulations  for  participation  in  athletic 
contests. 
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DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 


The  Division  of  University  Extension  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  such  forms  of  public  service  as  may  legitimately 
be  rendered  by  a  State  University,  and  in  the  largest  possible  measure 
commensurate  with  the  equipment  and  facilities  of  the  University. 
University  Extension  is  an  essential  and  established  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program  and  of  the  normal  work  of  the  University. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  for  various  reasons  may  not  find  it 
convenient  to  attend  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  in  residence 
and  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
higher  education,  for  those  who  are  compelled  to  postpone  their 
academic  or  professional  work,  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  drop 
out  and  yet  are  reluctant  to  discontinue  altogether,  for  those  who 
have  been  graduated  and  wish  to  engage  in  advanced  study,  for  those 
who  must  earn  while  they  learn,  for  teachers  already  in  service 
who  are  interested  in  their  professional  improvement  and  advance- 
ment, and  for  other  groups  of  professional  and  business  men  and 
women,  the  University  of  Georgia  through  its  Extension  Division 
offers   the   opportunity   of   enjoying   its   privileges   and    advantages. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EXTENSION  TEACHING 

Two  types  of  instruction  are  offered  by  University  officers  and 
under  the  administrative  control  of  the  University  through  the  De- 
partment of  Extension  Teaching:  (1)  correspondence  instruction; 
(2)  class  instruction.  Courses  are  offered  in  Accounting,  Business 
Law,  Economics,  Education,  English,  History,  Insurance,  Journalism, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Money  and  Banking,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
Sociology,   Spanish,  Zoology. 

Bureau   of   Correspondence  Instruction 

In  the  courses  at  present  offered  by  the  several  departments  of  the 
University  through  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction  the 
lessons  consist  of  textbook  or  other  assignments,  with  supplementary 
readings,  the  extent  of  which  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  course 
and  the  availability  of  library  books. 

The  courses  usually  are  made  up  of  units  of  twelve  lesson  assign- 
ments. Each  lesson  assignment  covers  approximately  the  work  of 
one  week  of  its  course  in  regular  session.  The  twelve  assignments 
thus  represent  twelve  weeks  of  recitation,  and  three  units  represent  a 
full  academic  year  of  nine  months  in  any  course.  Some  units  are 
courses  complete  in  twelve  lessons,  and  such  are  valued  at  a  credit 
equal  to  one  year  hour.    Other  courses  require  two  units  or  three  units 
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to  complete,  and  these  are  valued  at  two  or  three  year  hours,  respec- 
tively.   A  course  must  be  complete  for  final  credit. 

A  lesson  sheet  is  sent  with  each  assignment,  clearly  indicating  what 
the  student  should  do.  The  student  completes  the  study  of  the  lesson, 
prepares  the  answers  or  discussions  in  written  form  and  forwards  the 
same  to  the  Division  of  University  Extension  for  the  instructor  to 
review.  The  instructor  grades  and  comments  on  the  lesson,  return- 
ing the  corrections  and  comments  to  the  student.  In  this  way  a 
unit  of  a  course  is  completed  and  credit  assigned.  The  next  unit 
is  then  begun  and  completed  ?n  similar  manner. 

The  courses  offered  by  correspondence  instruction  are  conducted 
by  the  regular  faculty  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  are  made 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  equivalent  of  the  courses  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity. The  consensus  of  opinion  among  correspondence  students 
is  that  there  is  a  value  to  be  derived  from  correspondence  study 
which  is  not  always  derived  from  residence  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  personal  stimulus  of  the  instructor  is  largely  lack- 
ing in  correspondence  instruction.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  whan 
the  student  can  do  it  to  take  a  summer  term's  work  in  residence  or 
to  meet  with  an  extension  class  under  an  instructor  and  follow  that 
up  with  correspondence  study. 

Bureau    of   Class    Instruction 

In  the  extension  courses  at  present  offered  through  the  Bureau  of 
Class  Instruction  in  various  communities  a  member  of  the  faculty 
meets  a  group  of  students  once  a  week  for  a  double  period  each  time, 
for  lectures  and  discussions,  and  combines  this  with  outlined  home 
study,  tests  and  examinations  Credit  for  work  done  in  extension 
classes  is  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  credit  for  work  done 
by   correspondence. 

The  first  extension  class  was  organized  in  1924.  The  following 
year  there  were  organized  eleven  extension  classes  with  an  enrollment 
of  204  students  for  467  year  hours  of  work.  During  the  year  1926- 
1927  there  were  organized  36  group  centers  for  47  extension  courses 
with  872  students  enrolled  for  2032  year  hours  of  work.  During  the 
year  1927-1928  there  were  organized  133  extension  classes  in  48  com- 
munities with  1058  individual  students  enrolled  for  2298  year  hours 
of  work.  These  group  centers  range  from  Dalton,  Blue  Ridge  and 
Toccoa  on  the  north,  to  Elberton,  Augusta  and  Savannah  on  the  east; 
Waycross,  Valdosta  and  Thomasville  on  the  south;  Cedartown,  New- 
nan  and  Columbus  on  the  west. 

The  first  correspondence  course  was  offered  in  1922.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  work  100  students  were  registered  for  100  year  hours 
of    work.      During    the    year    1926-1927    there    were    enrolled    in    cor- 
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respondence  study  courses  375  students  for  704  year  hours  of  work. 
During  the  year  1927-1928  there  were  enrolled  in  correspondence  study 
541  individual  students  for  983  year  hours  of  work. 

The  fee  for  correspondence  instruction  is  at  the  rate  of  $4.00  per 
semester  hour;  for  extension  class  instruction,  at  the  rate  of  $5.00 
per  semester  hour.  Textbooks  for  any  course  may  be  obtained  through 
the  Division  of  University  Extension  at  publishers'  list  prices. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

The  development  of  other  extension  activities  is  contemplated, 
through  bureaus  of  educational  information  and  assistance,  public  dis- 
cussion, library  extension  service,  commercial  and  industrial  rela- 
tions, institutes  for  professional  and  business  groups,  visual  instruc- 
tion, radio  service,  etc. 

A  special  bulletin  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension  may  be 
had  upon  request  addressed  to  the  Director  of  University  Extension, 
Peabody   Hall,   Athens,   Georgia. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


CALENDAR 

Saturday.   Jane  22nd — Dormitories  open;    Faculty    meeting  5  p.m.   in   Memorial 
Hall. 

FIKST    WEEK — JUNE    24TH    TO    JUNE    29TH 

Monday,    June   24th — Registration. 

Tuesday,   June  25th — Classes  l>egin  as   scheduled. 

Friday,   June  28th — Miss    Marsh, — Dance    Entertainment. 

SECOND    WEKK-Jl'LY    1ST    TO    JULY    6TH 

Lectures   from    National    Educational   Association   and   visits   to   the  convention 
in   Atlanta. 

THIRD    WEEK— JULY    8TH    TO    13TH 

Monday,    July    8th — Institute    of    Public    Affairs    and    International    Relations 

begins    and    continues   throughout    the    week. 
Wednesday,   July    10th— 'Coffer-Miller   Players. 
Thursday,   July   11th— Coffer-Miller   Players. 

FOURTH    WEEK— .JULY    15TH    TO    20TH 

Monday,    July    15th — Institute    of    Public    Affairs    and    International    Relations 

continued    throughout   the   week. 
Wednesday,   July   17th — Women's   Club  Institute  begins. 

FIFTH    WEEK— JULY    22ND    TO    27TH 

Monday,    July    22nd — Vocational    Agricultural    Teachers'    Short    Course    begins. 
Wednesday,    July    24th — Grand    Opera. 
Thursday,  July  25th — Grand  .Opera. 
Friday,   July   26th— Grand   Opera. 

SIXTH   WEEK — JULY   29TH   TO   AUGUST   3RD 

Wednesday,    July    31st — Pageant. 

Friday,   August   2nd — Examinations. 

Saturday,   August   3rd — Examinations. 

Monday,    August   5th — Registration    for    last    three   weeks. 

Friday,  August  24th — End  of  nine  weeks'  session.     Delivery  of  degrees. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL    BOARD 

CHARLES    M.    SNELLING Chancellor    of    the    University    of    Georgia 

JERE    M.    POUND President    of    State    Teachers    College 

ANDREW    M.    SOULE President   Georgia    State    College    of    Agriculture 

STEADMAN   V.    SANFORD Dean,    of   the   Lniversity    of   Georgia 

THOMAS    J.    WOOFTER Dean    Peabody    School    of    Education 

M.    L.    DUGGAN State    School    Superintendent 
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General  Information 


The  University  Summer  School  was  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1903.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  the 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Georgia  State  Teach- 
ers College  and  its  courses  coordinate  with  these  as  indicated  in  the 
outline  of  courses. 

There  will  be  two  terms,  one  for  six  weeks  and  the  other  for  nine 
weeks.  They  both  begin  on  June  24th,  the  first  ending  on  August 
3rd,  and  the  longer  term  on  August  24th. 

The  laboratories,,  libraries,  gymnasiums,  dormitories  and  other 
equipment  of  the  three  institutions  are  available  during  the  summer. 
Nearly  every  department  offers  courses  in  the  summer,  under- 
graduate and  graduate  courses,  equal  in  quality  and  valued  in  terms 
of  the  regular  year. 

SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

In  addition  to  the  regular  undergraduate  work  in  the  three  in- 
stitutions opportunities  are  offered: 

(a)  To  teachers  to  complete  work  for  a  state  elementary  certifi- 
cate, for  a  Normal  or  High  School  Certificate,  or  a  college 
certificate  and  for  graduate  degrees. 

(b)  To   Music   Teachers   for  professional   study. 

(c)  To  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  some  field  of  work. 

(d)  To  those  college  students  who  wish  to  shorten  the  time  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

(e)  To  serious  minded  men  and  women  who  wish  to  broaden 
their  culture  and  use  part  of  their  vacation  in  study  and 
enjoyment  of  lectures  and  concerts  and  the  delightful  as- 
sociations of  the  University  and  of  a  student  body  of  over 
2,000. 

REGISTRATION 

The  regular  time  for  registration  for  both  terms  will  be  Mon- 
day, June  24th.  All  students  of  the  Summer  School  should  register 
on  that  day.  Registration  after  July  1st  for  credit  in  the  six  weeks 
term  will  not  be  permitted  except  by  vote  of  the  Council. 

(1)  High  School  Graduates  Under  Twenty  Years  of  Age. 

a.  Those  desiring  entrance  to  freshman  class  should  file  their  en- 
trance certificates  with   the  Registrar. 

b.  If  advanced  credit  is  desired  the  official  college  record  should 
be  filed  with  the  Registrar. 

(2)  Auditors. 
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Any  adult  of  good  moral  character  is  permitted  to  attend  all  the 
general  exercises  of  the  Summer  School  as  an  auditor,  by  paying  the 
registration  fee  of  $3.00  or  $4.00,  including  Grand  Opera.  An  auditor 
does  not  participate  in  recitation,  does  not  take  examinations  and 
hence  does  not  receive  credit. 

(3)  Students  Over  Twenty  Years  of  Age. 

The  Summer  School  does  not  attempt,  in  general,  to  make  inquiry 
concerning  the  educational  qualifications  of  applicants  for  admission 
who  are  over  20  years  of  age.  In  granting  admission  of  these,  the  Sum- 
mer School  assumes  that  the  applicant  possesses  the  usual  educational 
qualifications  for  college  or  normal  work  or  in  lieu  of  these,  that  he 
has  maturity  and  special  fitness  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  success 
in  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  Entrance  requirements  must  be  satis- 
fied before  graduation,  however. 

(4)  High  School  Pupils  Not  Yet  Graduated. 

The  Summer  School  has  no  preparatory  department. 

(">)    Graduate   Students. 

Those  desiring  graduate  work  should  correspond  with  Dean  R.  P. 
Stephens  and  as  far  as  possible  adjust  their  credits  before  the  opening 
of  the  Summer  School. 

(6)    Advanced  Credit. 

Often  the  matter  of  advanced  credit  may  be  more  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed after  study  at  the  Summer  School  and  the  ability  and  attain- 
ment of  the  student  has  been  determined  by  the  department  con- 
cerned. The  applicant  should  collect,  as  far  as  possible,  previous 
credits  and  be  prepared  to  submit  these  during  the  summer  to  th? 
Advanced  Credit  Committee.  Where  the  applicant  has  already  sub- 
mitted and  had  approved  his  college  credits  by  the  state  certification 
departments  and  is  studying  only  to  complete  these  requirements,  the 
former  credits  need  not  be  submitted  here.  Applicants  are  requested 
to  write  to  the  Director  or  the  professor  in  whose  department  work  i- 
desired  if  additional  information  is  needed. 

Full  instructions  showing  places  of  registration  and  the  order  of 
procedure  in  registration  will  be  furnished  each  applicant  on  the 
opening  date. 

Students  desiring  college  credit,  or  credit  towards  a  state  certifi- 
cate, will  be  required  to  pass  examinations  during  the  closing  week 
of  the  term  on  scheduled  dates.  No  credit  is  allowed  on  a  course 
unless  the  final  examinations  are  stood. 

In  courses  giving  one  hour  credit,  the  student  must  attend  not  less 
than  26  days;  for  one  and  a  half  hours  credit  not  less  than  43  days: 
3  hours  credit  not  less  than  86  class  periods.  No  student  will  be 
given  credit  for  a  course  for  which  he  has  not  been  officiallv 
registered. 
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The  six-weeks  term  runs  32  days  and  the  nine-weeks  term  runs 
50  days. 

CREDITS 

In  order  that  the  Summer  School  work  may  be  maintained  at  the 
same  standard  as  the  work  of  the  regular  session,  the  following 
regulations  will  be  strictly  enforced: 

No  student  can  become  eligible  for  a  degree  from  the  University 
unless   one  year   has   been  spent   in   residence. 

For  the  present  the  Faculty  has  ruled  that  the  minimum  resident 
requirement  may  be  fulfilled  by  attendance  on  30  weeks  of  college 
credit  work  in  the  Summer  School. 

(a)  For  students  staying  only  six  weeks  the  regular  credit  is 
three  hours.      (6    semester   hours,   9   term   hours.) 

(b)  For  students  staying  nine  weeks  the  regular  credit  is  5  hours. 
(10    semester   hours,   15   term  hours.) 

(c)  Any  work  in  excess  of  "the  regular"  is  classed  as  extra  hours. 
No  student  will  be  registered  for  extra  hours  except  on  the  approval 

of  the  head  of  the  college  in  which   the   major  part  of  his  work   is 
taken. 

Work  for  college  credit  may  be  applied  on  the  Georgia  State 
Teachers'  College  degree  or  towards  the  University  or  State  College 
of  Agriculture  degree,  according  to  the  requirements  of  these  de- 
grees in  the  regular  catalog.  Work  may  also  be  credited  toward  a 
state  certificate  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

FEES 

A  registration  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged  every  student  on  registering. 
A  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  each  credit  hour  or  course.  The  fee  for 
a  graduate  course  is  $20.00  for  one  minor  or  two  half  minors.  There 
are  special  fees  in  the  music  department,  and  a  few  others,  which 
will  be  indicated  in  connection  with  the  course.  Certain  courses  carry 
laboratory  fees.  All  Summr  School  entertainments  are  free  to  regis- 
tered students. 

MONEY 

University  bills  may  be  paid  by  check  in  exact  amount.  Money 
orders,  express  or  travelers'  checks  should  be  carried  for  emergency 
purposes.  It  would  be  advisable  for  students  to  bring  their  money 
in  this  form  and  deposit  it  in  a  local  bank. 

Students  should  come  prepared  to  pay  fees  on  the  day  they  register. 
Registration  will  not  be  completed  until  fees  are  paid. 
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DORMITORIES 


The  effort  has  been  made  this  year  to  increase  the  dormitory 
facilities  to  accommodate  as  many  as  may  come  and  add  to  their 
pleasure  and  comfort. 

Georgia  State  Teachers  College.  At  the  Georgia  State  Teachers 
College  five  dormitories  are  available  which  will  furnish  superior 
accommodations  for  550  women.  These  are  Bradwell,  Gilmer,  Senior, 
Winnie  Davis,  and  Miller  Halls.  The  charge  is  $32.50  for  room  and 
board  for  six  weeks.  Apply  to  Mr.  A.  Rhodes  for  reservation.  No 
deposit  is  required. 

University  of  Georgia.  At  the  University,  Old  College,  New  Col- 
lege, Candler  Hall  and  John  Milledge  Dormitory  will  be  available, 
which  will  accommodate  350  women.  Room  rent  is  $5.00  per  person 
for  six  weeks  and  $2.50  for  the  last  three  weeks.  Board  in  Denmark 
Hall  $30.00  for  six  weeks.  Apply  to  T.  W.  Reed  for  reservation. 
Send  reservation  fee  of  $5.00,  which  pays  rent.  This  is  refunded,  for 
cause,   if  desired  before  June  24th. 

State  College  of  Agriculture.  Soule  Hall  at  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  will  accommodate  100  women.  Room  rent  is  $10.00  per 
student,  two  in  a  room.  A  room  reservation  fee  of  $5.00  to  be  re- 
funded when  the  room  is  surrendered  in  good  condition  is  required 
and  should  accompany  application.  Apply  to  Miss  Mary  Creswell  for 
reservation. 

Chapter  Houses.  A  number  of  fraternity  and  sorority  houses  will 
be  open  for  the  six-weeks  term,  some  for  men  and  some  for  women, 
accommodating  250  students.  Room  rent  is  $8.00  for  the  six-weeks 
term.  Chapter  houses  provide  for  female  students  or  for  male  stu- 
dents, but  not  both  in  the  same  chapter  house.  This  rule  applies  also 
to  private  boarding  houses.  Boarding  houses  not  conforming  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Summer  School  will  not  be  recognized  and  stud- 
ents will  not  be  permitted  to  stay  in  them.  Fraternity  houses  for 
men  or  women  must  have  chaperons  approved  by  the  administration. 

Freshman  House  will  be  open  for  women  for  the  six-weeks  term, 
room  and  board. 

Private  Homes.  Many  prefer  private  homes  or  private  board. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  accommodate  as  many  as  desire 
to  live  in  private  homes.     Apply  to  T.  W.  Reed. 

Students  should  have  their  mail  addressed  to  the  dormitory  in 
which  they  have  made  reservation  or  the  Co-op. 

Students  occupying  rooms  in  any  of  the  dormitories  should  brin^ 
with  them  at  least  the  following  articles:  1  pillow,  2  pairs  of  pillow 
cases,  2  pairs  of  sheets,  2  counterpanes,  half  dozen  towels,  one  light 
blanket  or  quilt. 
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SELECTION  OF  DORMITORY 

It  is  important  that  those  making  application  for  reservation  of 
rooms  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  courses  for  primary  and  elementary 
work  will  be  given  chiefly  at  the  Georgia  State  Teachers  College 
and  all  teachers  who  register  for  these  primarily  will  find  it  con- 
venient to  room  there.  Likewise  for  those  majoring  in  home  eco- 
nomics and  physical  education  Soule  Hall  should  be  selected;  for 
University  courses  select  the  University  dormitories  or  chapter 
houses,  though  students  may  live  at  any  of  these  places  or  in  private 
homes  and  be  accessible  to  their  work. 

DINING    HALLS 

Denmark  Hall,  at  the  University,  can  accommodate  350  women 
and  men  at  $30.00  for  six  weeks;  $45.00  for  nine  weeks;  for  one 
week,  $6.00;  for  less  than  one  week,  50  cents  each  meal.  Students 
rooming  in  the  University  Halls  are  required  to  eat  at  Denmark 
Dining  Hall. 

The  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture  Cafeteria  can  accommo- 
date 150  men  and  women  at  $35.00  for  six  weeks,  and  a  like  rate  per 
week  for  the  nine  weeks. 

The  Georgia  State  Teachers  College  Dining  Hall  can  accommo- 
date 550  at  $30.00  for  six  weeks. 

Some  of  the  Chapter  Houses  provide  board  as  well  as  room.  Table 
board  may  also  be  had  in  private  homes,  cafeterias,  tea  rooms,  the 
hotel  coffee  shops,  at  from  $5.00  to  $7.00  a  week.  Many  students  live 
in  private  homes  and  eat  at  college  dining  halls.  The  Summer  School 
has  no  trouble  finding  accommodations  for  more  than  2,500  students. 

RAILROAD    RATES 

The  Southeastern  Passenger  Association  has  granted  reduced  rates 
on  round  trip  identification  plan.  Basis  fare  and  one-half  for  the 
round  trip,  minimum  excursion  fare  $1.00,  will  be  authorized  from 
stations  in  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Tenn-Ga.,  tickets  to  be  sold  only  to  delegates  and  members  of 
their  families  upon  presentation  of  identification  certificates  to  ticket 
agents  at  time  of  purchase  of  tickets.  These  certificates  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  June  21-August  19,  inclusive,  with  final  limit 
August  30;  tickets  to  be  validated  by  the  regular  ticket  agents  at 
Athens  before  return  journey  is  commenced. 

GEORGIA    CO-OPERATIVE    ASSOCIATION 

A  co-operative  store  for  the  University  is  in  successful  operation  on 
the  University   Campus   where  books,   etc.,    may   be   secured. 
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In  connection  with  the  "Co-op"  is  a  University  post-office  in 
which  there  are  about  700  call-boxes. 

Baggage.  Trunks  and  other  baggage  should  give  the  Dormitory 
and  room  number  where  reservation  has  been  made  prior  to  coming 
to  the  Summer  School.  In  other  cases  baggage  should  be  left  at  the 
railway  station  until  a  residence  is  secured. 

Residence.  Unless  reservation  has  been  made,  application  for  room 
list  should  be  made  at  the  Residence  Bureau  in  Academic  Hall.  The 
Summer   School   offices   will  be   in  Academic   Hall,   first   floor. 

Weekly  Bulletins.  Announcements  for  each  week  are  made  in 
the  University  Items  which  is  provided  for  free  distribution  in  all 
of  the  buildings,  and  is  edited  by  the  class  in  Journalism. 

ROOKS    AND    MATERIALS 

Students  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  expected  to  provide  them- 
selves with  all  books  and  materials  required  for  their  individual 
use  in  the  courses  pursued.  Most  of  the  texts  to  be  used  are  an- 
nounced in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  various  courses. 
Students  may  procure  their  books  before  coming  to  the  Summer 
School,  or  may  get  them  at  the  Co-op  Book  Exchange,  at  the  usual 
market  prices. 

Those  expecting  to  pursue  courses  in  Primary  School  Methods  or 
Grammar  School  Methods  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  observation 
work  in  the  demonstration  classes,  may  save  considerable  expense 
by  bringing  with  them  such  of  the  State-adopted  books  as  they  have 
at  home.  Other  texts  may  be  purchased  at  the  Georgia  State  Teach- 
ers College  book  store. 

Students  are  requested  to  bring  any  string  or  any  other  musical 
instrument  upon  which  they  play,  so  that  a  Summer  School  orches- 
tra may  be  organized,  and  thus  add  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
the  Summer  School. 


PLAY    AND    RECREATION 

Recreation  and  play  is  an  important  part  of  Summer  School  life. 
All  forms  of  athletics  will  be  carried  on  during  the  summer.  The 
tennis  lover  will  find  several  courts  at  the  three  institutions.  There 
are  basketball  courts  on  each  campus,  and  provisions  for  quoits,  in- 
door baseball,  volley  ball  and  other  games  for  women.  Sanford  Field 
provides  ample  facilities  for  track,  baseball,  football,  basketball  and 
other  games  for  men.  The  Cloverhurst  Golf  Club  opens  its  links  to 
teachers  in  the  Summer  School  for  a  nominal  fee.  Clubs,  racquets, 
gymnasium  suits  and  bathing  suits  should  be  brought  from  home. 

All  three  gymnasiums  are  open  to  regularly  registered  students 
during   the  season,   under  the   control   of  competent   instructors.     No 
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fee  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 
will  come  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  this  training.  The  swim- 
ming pools  and  shower  baths  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  students, 
certain  hours  and  days  being  set  aside  for  each  sex.  A  small  fee 
is   charged   for  service. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  competitive  rifle  practice,  target 
shooting,  and  horseback  riding  under  direction  of  officers  of  the 
R.  0.  T.  C. 

DAILY  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Daily  at  the  Georgia  State  Teachers'  College  and  at  the  University 
there  will  be  a  period  in  which  the  students  may  have  the  privilege 
of  assembly  for  devotional  exercises,  song  service,  short  addresses 
on  topics  of  current  and  general  interest,  or  some  other  interesting 
exercise. 

ENTERTAINMENTS   AND   LECTURES 

Care  has  been  given  in  providing  the  best  of  entertainments  and 
lectures.  Almost  every  evening  on  one  of  the  campuses,  students 
will  gather  on  the  lawn,  the  weather  permitting,  or  in  one  of  the  as- 
sembly halls  for  songs  and  games  or  lectures  and  other  entertainment. 
Organ  recitals  will  be  given  on  the  new  $20,000  organ. 

See  the  calendar  for  a  list  of  the  most  important  special  conferences 
or  institutes.     These  will  bring  a  large  number  of  prominent  speakers. 

The  plans  for  the  Music  Institute  during  the  fifth  week  of  the 
Summer  School  are  taking  shape  rapidly.  A  number  of  leading 
pianists  and  artists  have  already  promised  to  attend  and  take  part 
in  the  discussions  pertaining  to  the  music  profession,  especially  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  teaching  of  music. 

The  Music  Festival  with  Grand  Opera  will  attract  thousands  to 
these  evening  entertainments  in  Woodruff  Hall.  Send  for  last  year's 
program.  This  year's  program  will  be  issued  later,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  musical  works  will  be  presented. 

The  Dance  Pageant  and  Dance  Revue  by  Miss  Marsh  will  be  de- 
lightful evenings  of  music  and  dancing. 

About  three  evenings  a  week  educational  films  will  be  shown  at  the 
University  and  Georgia  State  Teachers  College. 

The  University  Chapel  has  an  excellent  radio  equipment  and  daily 
programs  will  be  given,  also  vesper  concerts  on  the  Duo-Art.  Prof. 
Earnest  will  have  charge  of  the  radio  and  film  programs  at  the  Geor- 
gia State  Teachers  College. 

There  will  be  many  departmental  lectures  by  members  of  the  faculty 
and  outside  speakers  followed  by  a  social  hour. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Strand  Theatre,  by  which 
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each  registered  Summer  School  student  will  secure  a  ticket  for  two 
entertainments  a  week  for  the  six  weeks.  This  feature  is  quite  popu- 
lar with  the  students. 

The  program  for  the  afternoon  features  will  be  announced  each 
week   in  the  Summer  School  Items. 

All  of  the  entertainments  are  free  to  regular  registered  students 
of  the   Summer  School. 

INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Institute  of  Public  Affairs  and  International  Relations,  July 
8-19  inclusive.  The  program  is  being  built  up  around  two  central 
ideas.  One  of  these  is  the  discussion  of  problems  of  peculiar  interest 
to  Georgia.  There  will  be  round  table  conferences  on  problems  of 
state  and  local  government;  open  forums  will  be  held  on  such  ques- 
tions as  the  desirability  of  a  bond  issue  for  roads  and  the  necessity 
for  a  constitutional  convention.  A  number  of  distinguished  authorities 
on  economic  and  political  subjects  will  be  asked  to  deliver  lectures 
on  various  phases  of  state  and  local  government. 

The  other  central  interest  to  be  developed  is  international  re- 
lationships. Invitations  are  being  extended  to  five  or  six  eminent 
foreign  publicists  and  diplomats  to  deliver  lectures  on  "The  Foreign 
Policy  of  the  United  States,"  "The  United  States  and  World  Peace," 
"Anglo-American  Relations,"  "Franco-German  Relations,"  and  such 
like  topics. 

The  program  will  this  summer  be  somewhat  more  ambitious  than 
heretofore  because  Chancellor  Snelling  has  succeeded  in  getting  quite 
a  liberal  appropriation  from  the  Foundation  of  International  Peace. 
This  appropriation  will  be  supplemented  by  private  gifts  and  by  a 
subscription    made  by   the    Summer    School    administration. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  only  actual  contract  so  far  made 
is  with  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy,  who  will  lecture  on  "Bolshevism"  and 
on   'Russia  and  World  Peace." 

Those  attending  the  Summer  School  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  unusually  fine  lecturers  whom  the  Institute  will  bring  here 
at  the  assembly  hour  and  in  the  evening. 

Certification  of  Teachers 

I.   GENERAL    ELEMENTARY 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Summer  School  has  been  arranged  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  relating  to  the 
certification  of  teachers.  The  University  will  accept  only  those  with 
such  high  school  training  that  they  will  be  able  to  prepare  for  the 
"A"  grade  certificate. 
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II.   HIGH   SCHOOL   GRADUATES 

The  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  may  begin  the  study  of 
the  required  eighteen  semester  hours  in  Education  and  Methods  this 
summer  and   receive  a  general   elementary    "A"    class  certificate. 

Hundreds  of  provisional  certificates  expire  this  year.  In  order  to 
renew  a  certificate  the  regulations  require  that  the  applicant  show 
that  he  has  earned  during  the  life  of  the  certificate  additional  credit 
to  the  amount  of  three  college  hours  (six  semester  hours)  in  an  ap- 
proved summer  school,  normal  school,  or  college.  Renewal  credit  will 
be  allowed  for  work  completed  before  September  1st. 

III.   JUNIOR  COLLEGE  CERTIFICATE 

The  Junior  College  Certificate  is  based  upon  graduation  from  a 
standard  junior  college  or  completion  of  two  full  years  of  college 
work,  in  addition  to  graduation  from  a  four  year  accredited  high 
school.  This  professional  certificate  must  include  nine  college  hours 
(eighteen  semester  hours)  in  the  required  professional  subjects  and 
the  teacher  must  have  a  minimum  of  twenty-one  months  experience. 
When  the  teacher  has  secured  the  minimum  of  seventy  months  ex- 
perience, the  certificate  can  be  converted  into  a  life  certificate. 

Teachers  may  work  each  summer  for  this  certificate  and  earn  it  in 
five  or  six  summers  while  still  teaching,  or  they  may  finish  a  col- 
lege or  normal  course  which  they  were  forced  to  discontinue.  They 
must  earn  credit  in  a  standard  institution  for  thirty  year  hours 
(sixty  semester  hours)  including  the  professional  hours  mentioned 
above.  This  certificate  enables  the  holder  to  teach  in  an  accredited 
high  school.  Teachers  holding  the  old  type  high  school  license  should 
convert  this  into  a  State  Junior  College  Certificate. 

IV.   NORMAL   CERTIFICATE 

This  is  based  upon  graduation  from  a  standard  two  year  normal 
school  and  includes  nine  college  hours  or  eighteen  semester  hours 
in  required  professional  subjects.  This  certificate  also  enables  the 
holder  to  teach  in  a  high  school.  Teachers  holding  this  certificate 
are  advised  to  continue  their  college  studies  in  their  major  teaching 
subjects  until  they  have  secured  a  special  certificate  in  those  sub- 
jects which  would  amount  to  about  twenty-four  semester  hours,  or 
they  could  continue  their  academic  studies  for  several  summers  and 
secure  a  Bachelor's  Degree  and  a  college  certificate.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  prior  to  1925  who  are  now 
completing  their  academic  work  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree. 
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V.    PROFESSIONAL   OOELEGE    CERTIFICATE 

1  his  is  based  upon  a  Bachelor's  Degree  from  a  four  year  college 
and  nine  college  (eighteen  semester)  hours  in  the  required  profes- 
sional subjects  and  the  minimum  requirement  in  teaching  experience. 

Professional  certificates  under  any  one  of  the  four  heads  above 
may  be  converted  into  life  certificates  after  a  minimum  of  seventy 
months  teaching  experience.  Salary  schedules  are  now  based  gen- 
erally upon  the  scale  of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
will  find  that  the  cost  of  summer  study  to  raise  the  grade  certificate 
will  usually  be  earned   in   increased  salary   in   the  next   few  years. 

Opportunity  is  thus  afforded  teachers  through  the  Summer  School 
to  secure  a  certificate  either  provisional,  professional  or  life  pro- 
fessional and  have  his  or  her  record  recorded  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Teachers  from  other  states  than  Georgia  will 
find  the  professional  and  academic  courses  listed  as  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Departments  of  their  respective 
states  and  by  consulting  these  requirements  they  can  adjust  their 
work  at  the  University  of  Georgia  Summer  School  and  have  their 
credits  recorded   in  their  respective  state  departments. 


NOTICE 


A  number  of  other  college  courses  listed  in  the  general  catalog  may 
be  offered  in  the  Summer  School,  provided  as  many  as  ten  students 
apply  for  the  same.  The  Council  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any 
course  for  which  eight  do  not  register,  to  limit  the  enrollment  in 
any  course  or  class  section,  or  to  fix  the  time  of  meeting.  Where  less 
than  eight  register  for  a  course,  it  may  be  approved,  provided  those 
desiring  it  make  up  the  cost  with  the  professor  to  the  equivalent  of 
eight.  The  individual  instructors  must  refer  such  matters  to  the 
Council.  The  Summer  School  will  not  be  responsible  for  bills  con- 
tracted without  written  authority  of  the  management. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 


The  General  Library  was  founded  November  27,  1800,  and  is  the 
oldest  department  of  the  University.  The  present  building,  a  gift  of 
George  Foster  Peabody,  was  completed  in  1905.  It  contains  63,000 
volumes,  85,000  pamphlets,  as  well  as  maps,  manuscripts,  archives,  etc. 

Within  its  limits  it  is  a  good  modern  working  library  for  purposes 
of  undergraduate  instruction.  It  contains  many  rarities,  and  has 
received  notable  gifts  during  past  years. 

The  library  is  carefully  classified;  its  contents  are  made  readily 
available  through  modern  card  catalogues,  periodicals  and  special 
indexes  and  other  guides. 

Through  the  income  of  the  Alumni  Endowment  Fund  a  selection 
of  the  best  books  published  each  year  is  purchased  for  the  purposes, 
of  cultural  and  recreative  reading. 

LIBRARY    HOURS 

Week  days,  8:45  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.;    7:00  to  10:00  P.M. 

Sundays,   3:00  to   6:00   P.M. 

Holidays,   9:00  A.M.  to   1:00  P.M. 

Vacations,  10:00  to  12:00  A.M.,  every  other  week  day. 

MEMORIAL  HALL  LIBRARY 

The  General  Library  maintains  in  Memorial  Hall  a  branch  library 
and  reading  room  in  charge  of  a  special  librarian. 
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UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICE  AND 
CRAWFORD  W.  LONG  INFIRMARY 

The  Infirmary  is  situated  on  the  Lumpkin  street  side  of  the  campus. 
It  originally  consisted  of  a  two  room  house.  In  1914  two  wards  and 
several  private  rooms  were  added  at  the  instance  of  Chancellor  Bar- 
row and  with  the  aid  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Athens.  A  physician 
and  resident  nurse  were  employed  to  take  care  of  the  sick  students. 
Later  operating  rooms  and  offices  were  added  so  that  now  the  Uni- 
versity has  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  its  sick  students. 

The  function  of  the  Health  Service  now  includes  vaccination  against 
smallpox,  which  is  required  on  entrance  to  the  University,  unless 
the  prospective  student  has  the  scar  of  successful  vaccination;  typhoid 
inoculation,  which  is  elective;  a  complete  physical  examination  upon 
entrance,  with  advice  to  student  and  parent,  about  any  physical  de- 
fect that  may  be  found.  In  addition  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  up 
with  the  physical  condition  of  the  student  during  the  entire  period 
of  his  college  life. 

The  annual  fee  is  $5.00,  which  entitles  the  student  to  all  of  the 
above.  The  fee  does  not  cover  major  surgery  and  consultations  with 
specialists. 

Whenever  a  student  is  seriously  ill  the  parents  are  notified.  If 
an  operation  is  necessary  the  parents  are  consulted  by  telephone  or 
telegraph   by  the  Dean  before  any  procedures  are  instituted. 

During  the  Summer  School  and  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  meeting  the 
Infirmary  is  open  for  the  care  of  the  sick.     A  nominal  fee  is  charged. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  ACCREDITING  SYSTEM 


In  1903  the  University  undertook  in  a  definite  way  the  building  up 
and  accrediting  of  the  High  Schools  of  the  State.  The  first  list  of 
accredited  schools  was  issued  in  1904-05.  There  were  7  four-year 
public  high  schools  and  4  four-year  private  academies,  and  39  three- 
year  high  schools  listed  that  year.  There  were  graduated  from  the 
four-year  public  schools  that  year  54  boys  and  40  girls,  and  from  the 
three-year  schools,  161  boys  and  277  girls.  There  were  149  teachers 
in  these  fifty  schools. 

Gradually  the  number  of  accredited  schools  has  increased  until 
the  University  list  for  1929  shows  393  four-year  schools,  with  57,880 
pupils  enrolled  and  11,303  graduates. 

The  boys  constitute  45.3  per  cent  and  the  girls  54.7  per  cent. 

There  are  823  male  and  1530  female  teachers  in  the  accredited 
schools  this  year.  Over  seventy  per  cent  hold  college  degrees  and  the 
others  show  two  years  work  or  more  beyond  the  high  school.  The 
1929  schools  have  one  teacher  for  every  25  pupils  enrolled. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  accredited  schools  for  1928-29  is  given 
below.  This  does  not  include  the  three  year  junior  high  schools  in 
cities  like  Atlanta,  nor  those  in  the  400  non-accredited  schools. 

1st  Yr.  2nd  Yr.  3rd  Yr.  4th  Yr. 

■pp  td/-i  RC  R  C 

White    Pub.   _    _    _  6806     8027       6375     7470       5053     6618       3978     5415 
White   Priv. 531       470         555       477         541       427         604       409 


7337  8497 

6930  7947 

5594  7045 

4582  5824 

Negro  Pub.  _  _ 
Negro  Priv.  _  _ 

_  316   525 
_  126   314 

191   405 
134   272 

177   336 

145   286 

221   253 
170   253 

442   839 

325   677 

322   622 

391   506 

Total  Whites  _ 
Total  Negro  _  _ 

15834 

1281 

14877 
1002 

12639 
944 

10406 
897 

Total 

17115 

15879 

13583 

11303 

Total  Whites.  _ 
Total  Negro 

53,756 

4,124 

Total  white  schools  _ 
Total  Negro  schools  _ 

Total 

_  _  367 
26 

Grand  Total  _  _ 

57,880 

_  _  393 

The  accredited  system  has  grown  in  the  confidence  of  the  schools 
and  colleges,  until  now  it  is  accepted  by  all  as  a  standard  for  the  State. 

In  1921,  Chancellor  Barrow  increased  the  University  Committee 
on  Accrediting  to  Professors  Stewart,  Hooper,  Fain  from  the  Uni- 
versity, and  requested  the  College  Association  to  appoint  three  mem- 
bers;  the  High  School  Association  to  add  its  Vice-President  and  Sec- 
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retary  and  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  be  represented  by 
the  State  Supervisor  of  High  Schools.  The  Commission  of  nine  mem- 
bers is  thoroughly  representative  of  all  the  educational  institutions 
concerned   and   assures   proper   consideration   of  applications. 

The    Commission    for    1928-29    consists    of    the    following    members: 

J.  S.  Stewart,  Chairman,  University  of  Georgia. 

W.  D.  Hooper,  University  of  Georgia. 

J.  R.  Fain,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

J.  G.  Stipe,  Emory  University  System,  College  Association. 

Peyton  Jacobs,  Mercer  University  System,  College  Association. 

H.  H.  Caldwell,  School  of  Technology,  University  Branches,  College 
Association. 

J.  E.  Purks,  President  of  the  High  School  Association. 

J.  Harold  Saxon,  Secretary  of  the  High  School  Association. 

E.  A.  Pound,  Dept.  of  Education. 

The  Commission  meets  annually  about  the  first  week  in  April  and 
passes  upon  the  list  of  accredited  schools  for  the  current  year,  based 
upon  the  applications  filed  with  the  chairman,  the  reports  of  inspec- 
tion by  the  two  inspectors,  and  the  records  of  students  in  the  colleges. 

Schools  are  not  added  to  the  list  at  any  other  time,  or  except  by 
vote  and  authority  of  the  Commission. 

Entrance  by  certification  from  an  accredited  school  now  represents 
fully  95  per  cent  of  the  Freshmen  in  all  of  our  colleges. 

Correspondence  relating  to  accrediting  will  be  addressed,  as  in  the 
past,  to  the  Chairman  and  Inspector,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  University 
Campus,  Athens,  Ga.  The  Inspection  of  schools  applying  for  the  ac- 
credited list  will  be  made  by  either   Dr.  Stewart  or  Dr.  Pound. 

Correspondence  relating  to  the  State  Aid  or  the  approval  of  schools 
in  A.  B.  C.  groups  as  outlined  in  the  State  Manual,  should  be  addressed 
to  Dr.  E.  A.  Pound,  at  the  State  Capitol.  The  Accrediting  Commission 
represents  all  the  colleges,  the  high  schools  and  the  State  in  approving 
a  list   of  schools  for  certifying  to  the  higher  institutions. 

LIST    OF    ACCREDITED    SCHOOLS,     1929 

A  *  before  the  name  of  the  school  indicates  that  it  has  won  a 
place  on  the  Southern  List  of  Accredited  Schools  as  well  as  in  Group 
I  of  the  Georgia  list.  A  t  before  the  name  of  a  school  indicates  that 
it  was  placed  on  the  list  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Group  I  repre- 
sents the  best  schools  in  teaching  staff,  equipment  of  laboratory, 
library,  and  building,  and  those  of  the  academic  teachers  holding  de- 
grees. Group  II  represents  those  schools  that  have  inadequate  equip- 
ment in  laboratory  or  library  or  that  do  not  have  three-fourths  of  the 
teachers  college  graduates,  but  offers  16  units.  Only  four-year  schools 
are  accredited. 
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Abbeville  High  School,  I— Supt.  L.  M.  Wilson. 
♦Acworth  High  School,  I— Supt.  L.  D.  Singleton. 
Adairsville  High   School,   II— Supt.   J.  C.   Tribble. 
Adel:    Sparks-Adel    High    School,    I — Supt.    D.    F.    Bruton. 
Adrian  High  School,  I — Supt.  G.  L.  Hutcheson. 
Alamo:    Wheeler  Co.   High  School,   I— Supt.   0.   C.  Kibler. 
Alpharetta:    Milton  Co.  High   School,  II— Supt.  L.  G.  Marlin. 
♦Albany  High  School,  I— Prin.  J.  O.  Allen. 
Alma  High    School,   II — Supt.   J.   E.   Harrison. 
♦Americus   High    School,    I — Prin.   C.    M.    Hale. 
fAmericus  Normal  College  Acad.,   I— Prin.  L.  F.  Herring, 
t Appling:    Leah   High  School,   II — Supt.  C.  H.  Lansdell. 
Arlington  High  School,  I— Supt.  M.   S.  Hale. 
♦Ashburn   High    School,   I — Supt.  C.   J.   Cheves. 
Athens: 
*High    School,    I— Prin.    E.   B.    Mell. 

*Lucy  Cobb  Academy,    (Priv.)    I — Prin.  W.   F.  Hollingsworth. 
Ga.   S.  T.  College  Academy,  I— Prin.  Kate  E.  Hicks. 
Atlanta : 
*Boys'    High   School,    I — Prin.    H.    O.    Smith. 
♦Commercial  High  School,  I — Prin.  W.  C.  Lowe. 
*Fulton  High  School,  I— Prin.  W.  F.  Dykes. 
♦Girls'    High    School,    I — Prin.    Jessie    Muse. 
♦Marist  High   School,    (Priv.)    I— Prin.  P.  H.   Dagneau. 
*North  Ave.   Presby.  Acad.    (Priv.),  I — Prin.  Thyrza  S.  Askew. 
Peacock   School,    (Priv.)    I — Prin.  J.   H.   Peacock. 
Sacred    Heart    (Priv.)    I — Sister   Carmelita. 
*Tech  High  School,  I— Prin.  W.  O.  Cheney. 
♦University  School  for  Boys,   (Priv.),  I — Supt.  W.  E.  Dendy. 
♦Washington   Seminary    (Priv.),   I — Prin.   L.   D.   Scott. 
Woodberry  Hall    (Priv.)    I — Miss  Rosa  Woodberry. 
Attapulgus  Cons.    High    School,    II — Prin.    H.    G.    Guffey. 
Augusta: 

Catholic   High  School    (Priv.),   I — Prin.   W.   A.   Murphy. 
♦Richmond  Co.  Academy,   I — Dr.  Geo.   P.   Butler. 
Mount  St.  Joseph  (Priv.)  II — Sister  Rose  de  Lima. 
♦Tubman  High    School,   I— Prin.   T.   H.   Garrett. 
Austell  High  School,    II— Supt.   G.   H.   Coleman. 
Avondale  Estates  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  W.  Hogan. 
Bainbridge: 

♦High  School,  I— Supt.  E.  G.  Elcan. 

Pine  Hill  Cons.  High   School,  II — Prin.  W.  F.  McGlamery. 
Baldwin   High   School.    I— Supt.    C.    S.   Hubbard. 
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Barnesville:   *Gordon  Inst.,  I — Supt.  L.  D.  Watson,  Jr. 
6th  Dist.  A.  &  M.  School,  I— Prin.  T.  O.  Galloway. 

Bartow   High    School,    I— Supt.   J.   M.  Layfield. 

Barwick  High  School,  II — Supt.  Hope  P.  Davis. 

Baxley  High    School,   I— Supt.   W.    D.   Miller. 
♦Blackshear  High  School,  1-Supt.  E.  D.  Whisonant. 

Blairsville    Institute.    (Priv.),   II— Supt.  Frank  A.  Clarke. 

Blakely    High    School,    I— Supt.    W.    M.    Mangham. 
*Blythe   High  School.  I— Prin.   Roy   K.   Hood. 

Bonaire  High   School,   II— Supt.  C.  L.  Williams. 

Blue  Ridge:    Mary   P.   Willingham   Ind.    Sch.    (Priv.)    I— Prin.    A.    B. 
Greene. 

Boston   High    School,   I— Supt.   A.   Z.   Rutherford. 

Bowdon  High   School,   I— Supt.  J.  G.  Colbert. 

Bowman  High  School,  II — Supt.  W.  B.  Gaines. 

Braselton  High  School,  I — Supt.  T.  C.  Llewellyn. 

Bremen   High  School,   II— Supt.  J.  W.   Blackwell. 

Brinson  High  School,  II — Prin.  M.  T.  Berrong. 
tBronwood    High    School,    II — Supt.    T.    Newton    Stapleton. 

Brooklet   High   School,  II— Supt.   E.   W.   Graham. 

Brunswick:    *Glynn   Co.   Academy,   I — Supt.   R.   D.  Eadie. 

Buchanan   High    School,   II — Supt.   D.   E.  Penington. 
tBuckhead  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  A.  Gibbs. 

Buford  High  School,  I— Supt.  W.  N.  Nunn. 

Buena   Vista  High   School,    I — Supt.   Chas.   E.   Lawrence. 

Butler  High  School,   I— Supt.  A.  E.  Shearer. 

Byromville   High    School,    II — Supt.   L.   H.    Davis. 

Byron   High   School,  II— Supt.  J.  N.  Mitchell,  Jr. 
♦Cairo  High   School,    I — Supt.   J.   H.  Morrison. 

Calhoun: 

♦High  School,  I— Supt.  R.  C.  David. 
Sonoraville,  High  School,  II — Supt.  C.  R.  Willcox. 

Camilla  High  School,   I— Supt.   W.  T.  Burt. 
♦Canton   High   School,   I— Supt.  J.  P.  Cash. 

Carrollton: 

♦High  School,  I— Supt.  W.  Fred  Gunn. 
4th  Dist.  A.  &  M.,  I— Prin.  I.  S.  Ingram. 
♦Cartersville  High  School,  I — Supt.  H.  B.  Robertson. 

Carnesville:    Franklin  Co.  H.  S.,  I — Supt.  J.  L.  Gilmore. 

Cave  Spring  High   School,   I — Supt.  J.   D.   Fleming. 
♦Cedartown  High  School,   I— Supt.   J.  E.  Turks. 

Chamblee  High   School,  I— Supt.  M.   E.   Smith. 

Chatsworth   High   School,   II— Supt.   J.  W.  Cole. 

Chauncey  High   School,  II— Supt.  W.   J.  Wood. 
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Chickamuga   High    School,   I — Supt.   W.   M.   Patterson. 

Chipley  High  School,   I — Supt.    R.    B.   Mardre. 

Clarkesville: 

*9th   Dist.   A.   &  M.   School,   I— Prin.  W.   A.   Hatfield. 

Clarkston  High   School,   II — Prin.   C.   E.   Landrum. 
♦Claxton  High  School,   I— Supt  H.  J.  W.  Kizer. 

Clayton:   Rabun  Co.  H.  S.,  II— Supt.  E.  X.  Reynolds. 

Clermont:   Chattahoochee  High  Sch'l   (Priv.)   II— Supt.  W.  L.  Walker. 

Cleveland  High   School,   II— Supt.  A.  W.   Ash. 

Climax  High  School,  II — Supt.  D.  H.  Wood. 

Cochran: 

♦High    School,    I— Supt.    T.    M.    Purcell. 
Middle  Ga.  A.  &  M.  Junior  College,  I — Supt.  Leo.  H.  Browning. 
tCohutta  High  School,  II — Prin.  Frank  W.  Taylor. 

Colbert  High  School,  II— Supt.  J.  H.  Burroughs. 

Colege  Park:    ♦Ga.   Mil.  Acad.    (Priv.)    I— Supt.   J.   C.   Woodward. 

Collins  High  School,  II— Supt.  J.  M.  Harvey. 

Colquitt   High   School,   I — Supt   Homer  Drake. 

Columbus: 

*High    School,   I— Prin.   T.    C.    Kendrick. 
Industrial  High  School,  I— Prin.  F.   P.  Bradford. 

Comer  High  School.  II — Supt.  C.  G.  Denton. 
♦Commerce  High   School,  I — Supt.   S.  F.   Maughon. 

Concord  High  School,  I — Supt.  L.  L.  Perry. 
♦Conyers  High  School,  I— Supt.  C.  C.  Gilbert. 
tCoolidge  High  School,  II— Supt.  Robert  E.  Miller. 
♦Cordele  High   School,   I— Supt.   D.  H.   Standard. 

Cornelia  High   School,  I — Supt.  N.   V.   Dyer. 
♦Covington  High   School,   I— Supt.  A.  W.  Baldwin. 

Crawford   High   School,  II— Supt.  W\  W.  Linton. 

Crawfordville:    Alexander  Stephens   Inst.   I — Supt.   J.  D.  Xash. 
tCumming  High   School,  II — Supt.  Jas.  H.  Keller. 
♦Cuthbert  High   School,   I— Supt.  J.  F.  Muldrow. 

Dahlonega  High  School.  II— Supt.  C.   Shultz. 

Dallas  High  School.   I— Supt.  W.  C.  Sams. 
♦Dalton   High   School,   I— Supt.   J.  I.   Allman. 

Danielsville:    Madison   Co.   H.   S.,   I — Supt.  Alfred   L.   Davis. 

Darien   High   School,  II — Supt.  W.  P.  Lunsford. 

Davisboro   High   School,   II — Supt.   G.   J.  Earp. 
♦Dawson  High  School,  I— Supt.  WT.  H.   Martin. 

Dawsonville  High   School,  II — Prin.  R.  B.  England. 

Decatur: 

♦High   School,   I — Supt.  Lamar  Ferguson. 

tSouthwest  DeKalb  High   School,  II— Supt.  H.  S.  S.  Munro. 
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Demorest  High  School,   I — Supt.  A.  L.  James. 
fDiffee:    West  Bainbridge   High   School,   II— Supt.   Jas.  C.   Burns. 

Doerun    High   School,   II— Supt.   W.   O.    Roberts. 

Donalsonville   High    School.    I — Supt.   C.  U.  Leach. 
Douglas: 

High  School,   I— Supt.  O.  H.  Hixon. 

So.  Ga.  Jun.  S.  Col.  Academy,  I— Prin.  J.  M.  Thrash. 

Douglasville  High  School,  I — Supt.  H.  R.  Adams. 
♦Dublin  High   School,   I— Supt.   Knox  Walker. 

Duluth    High    School,    II— Supt.    J.    B.   Cash. 

East   Point: 

*Wm.  A.   Russell  High  School,  I— Supt.  C.  W.  Reid. 

Eastman  High  School,  I— Supt.  R.  H.  Harris. 

Eastanollee:    Stephens  Co   H.   S.,   I — Supt.  L.   E.   Hemrick. 
*Eatonton   High   School,  I— Supt.   Wm.   J.  Dickey. 

Edison   High   School,  I— Supt.  B.  Rumble. 
Elberton: 

*Elberton  High  School,  I— Supt.  B.  M.  Grier. 
Centerville  High  School.  II— Supt.  E.  C.  Young. 
Xancy    Hart    Memorial,    II — Supt.    E.    C.    Young. 

Ellaville  High  School,  I— Supt.  H.  G.  McKee. 

Ellijay:    Gilmer  Co.   High   School,   I— Supt.   R.  H.   Panter. 

Emory  University:   Druid  Hills  High  School  I — Supt.  J.  N.  Haddock 

Epworth    Seminary    (Priv.)    I — Supt.   W.   H.   Patton. 
tEton  High   School,   II — Supt.   T.  B.  Clyburn,   Jr. 

Evans   High   School,   II — Supt.   R.   A.  Langston. 

Faceville  High   School,   II— Supt.  W.   W.   Brown. 

Fairburn  High  School,   II— Supt.  E.  W.  Martin. 

Fairmount  High  School,  II — Supt.  L.  N.  Foster. 

Fayetteville:    Fayette  Co.  H.  S.,   I— Supt.  Clayton  W.  Peacock. 
♦Fitzgerald  High  School,  I — Supt.  G.  E.  Usher. 
fFlowery  Branch  High  School.  II — Supt.  J.  O.  Crow. 

Folkston:    Charlton  Co.  High  School,  I — Supt.  John  Harris. 

Forsyth   High   School,  I— Supt.  J.  H.   Riser. 

Ft.   Gaines  High   School,   II— Supt.  W.   P.  Aiken. 
♦Ft.  Valley  High  School,  I— Supt.  J.  F.  Lambert. 

Franklin:    Heard  Co.  H.  S.,  II — Supt.  M.  E.  Howell. 

Gainesville: 

♦High  School,  I— Supt.  W.  P.  Martin. 

♦Riverside  Academy,    I    (Priv.) — Col.   Sandy  Beaver. 

Gay:   Gay-Oakland  H.  S.,  II— Supt.  J.  B.  Patrick. 

Gibson    High   School,   II — Supt.   0.   F.   Helm. 

Girard  High  School,  II— Supt.  R.  B.  Booth. 

Glennville  High  School,   I — Supt.  Sam   L.   Gaskins. 
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Gordon   High   School,   I— Supt.  H.  R.   Bowles. 

Gore   High   School,    II— Supt.    H.   O.   Thomas. 

Granite  Hill:    10th  A.  &  M.,  I— Prin.  W.  H.  Maxwell. 

Grayson: 

Consolidated   High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  J.   Salter. 
Snellville  Consolidated  H.  S.,   II— Supt.  J.  B.  Brooksnire. 

Grantville  High  School,  II — Supt.  R.  H.  Comer. 
fGraves  High  School,  II— Supt.  J.  F.  Reid. 

Gray  High  School,  I— Supt.  W.  E.  Knox. 
♦Greensboro  High  School,  I— Supt.  C.  C.  Wills. 

Greenville  High  School,  I— Supt.  C.  0.  Stubbs. 
♦Griffin  High  School,  I — Supt.  L.  M.  Lester. 

Guyton  High  School,  II— Supt.  J.  W.  Davis. 

Hahira  High  School,  I — Supt.  G.  W.  Dickinson. 

Hamilton  High   School,   II — Supt.  C.  Norman  Cramer. 

Hampton   High  School,  I — Supt.  E.  E.  Treadwell. 

Harlem  High  School,  II — Supt.  O.  A.  Henderson. 
♦Hartwell  High  School,  I— Supt.  G.  G.  Maughon. 
*Hawkinsville  High   School,   I — Supt.  M.  E.  Thompson. 

Hazelhurst    Higih    School,    I — Supt.    A.    C    Frausuer. 
*Hephzibah  High  School,  I — Prin.  W.  G.  Robertson. 

Hiawassee  High  School,  I    (Priv.)— Supt.  DeWitt  T.  Buice. 

Hinesville:    Bradwell  Inst.,  II — Supt.  A.  G.  Overman. 

Hiram  Cons.  High  School,  II — Supt.  C.  T.  Norton. 

Hogansville  High  School,  I — Supt.  C.  0.  Lam. 
fHomer:   Banks  Co.  High  School,  II — Supt.  Grier  Davis. 

Homerville  High   School,  II — Supt.  J.  H.  Forbis. 

Ila  High  School,  L—Supt.  0.  N.  Tharp. 

Irwinton:   Wilkes  Co.  H.  S.,  II— Supt.  T.  V.  Smith. 
♦Jackson  High  School,  I — Supt.  D.  V.  Spencer. 

Jasper:    Pickens  Co.  High  School,   I — Supt.  W.  H.   Padgett. 

Jefferson:    Martin   Institute,   I — Supt.    O.   C.   Aderhold. 

Jeff ersonville :   Twiggs  Co.  H.  S.,  I— Supt.  C.  W.  Walker. 

Jesup:    ayne  County  High   School,   I — Supt.   A.   J.   Hargrove. 

Jonesboro  High  School,  I — Supt.  Flora  Blalock. 

Kingsland  High  School,  II— Supt.  Thos.   P.  Kimble. 

Kite  High  School,  II— Supt.  W.  F.  Chambless. 

LaFayette  High  School,  I — Supt.  D.  A.  Snow. 
*LaGrange  High  School,   I — Supt.  F.  F.  Rowe. 

Lakeland:    Lanier  Co.   H.   S.,   I — Supt.   B.   H.   Johnsof*. 
♦Lavonia  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  Clayton  Akin. 

Lawrenceville  High  School,  I — Supt.  Theron  L.  White. 

Leesburg  High  School,  I — Supt.  V.  P.  Folds. 

Leslie:   Union  High  School.  I — Supt.  C.  E.  Stevenson. 
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Lexington:   Meson  Academy,  II — Supt.  F.  G.  Nelms. 

LincolntOD  High   School,  I — Supt.  J.  T.  Garner. 

Lithonia  High  School,  I — Supt.  E.  A.  Edwards. 
♦Locust  Grove  High  School,  I   (Priv.) — Supt.  Claud  Gray. 

Logan ville   High  School.  II — Supt.  H.  L.  Lawson. 
♦Louisville  High  School,  I — Supt.  D.  Donaldson. 

Ludowici   High   School,  I — Supt.  Gordon   B.  Crawford. 
tLula  High  School,   II— Supt.  A.  H.  Shuler. 

Lumpkin:    Stewart  County  High   School,  I— Supt.   J.  W.  Richardson. 

Lyons   High   School,   I— Supt.  W.   B.   Suddeth. 

Macon: 

♦Lanier  High   School  for  Girls,  I — Prin.   Margaret  J.  McEvoy. 
♦Lanier  High   School   for   Boys,   I — Prin.  Paul   R.  Anderson. 
Mt.  de  Sales  Academy   (Priv.),  II — Sister  Mary  Camillus. 

Madison: 

♦High   School,    I— Supt.   J.   H.   Purks. 
8th  Dist.  A.  &  M.,  I— Prin.  B.  F.  Gay. 
♦Manchester    High    School,    I — Supt.    H.    R.    McLarty. 

Mansfield   High   School,   II— Supt.  R.   C.  Wilbanks. 
♦Marietta  High    School,   I— Supt.   C.   A.   Keith. 
tMarshallville  High  School,  II— Supt.  L.  B.  Jones. 

Maysville  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  P.  Cooper. 

McDonough    High   School,   I — Supt.   H.   H.  Hargrove. 

McRae:  McRae-Helena  High  School,  (Priv.),  I— Supt.  Carter  W.  Stout. 

Meigs  High  School,  II— Supt.  R.  A.  Elrod. 

Menlo  High  School,  II — Supt.  John  C.  Young,  Jr. 
♦Metter  High  School,  I— Supt.  W.  T.  Knox. 

Midville    High    School,    I — Supt.    W.    S.    Nicholson. 

Milledgeville: 

♦Georgia  Military  College,   I — Prin.  Geo.   S.  Roach. 
tPeabody  High  of  G.  S.  C.  W.,  I— Dr.  J.  L.  Beeson. 

Millen  High  School,  I— Supt.  W.  E.  Pafford. 

Molena  High  School,  II — Supt.  H.  D.  Harrison. 
♦Monroe  High  School,  I— Supt.  Ed.   A.  Wight. 
♦Montezuma   High   School,  I — Supt.  W.  E.   Queener. 

Monticello  High   School,  I — Supt.  H.  W.  Jenkins. 
tMoreland:    St.  Charles  High,  II — Supt.  Howard  Pool. 

Morgan  High   School,   II — Supt.  M.   W.   Branch. 

Morganton:   Fannin  County  H.  S.,  I — Supt.  F.  S.  Cantrell. 

Morven  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  C.  Turner,  Jr. 
♦Moultrie  High  School,  I— Supt.  J.  L.  Yaden. 

•Mt.  Berry:  The  Berry  Schools,  (Priv.),  I— Prin.  G.  Leland  Green. 
♦Mt.  Vernon:    Brewton-Parker  Institute   (Priv.),  I — Supt.  A.  M.  Gates. 

Mt.    Zion  Seminary   (Priv.),   I — Mrs.    E.    S.    Howard. 
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tNahunta  High  School,  II — Supt.  R.  D.  Thomas. 

Nashville  High   School,  I — Supt.  W.  J.  Chisholm. 

Nelson  High  School,  I — Supt.  C.  M.  Carpenter. 
♦Newnan  High  School,  I — Prin.  J.  V.  Waits. 

Nicholls  High  School,  II— Supt.  B.  R.  Clayton. 

Norcross  High  School,   I — Supt.  R.  0.  Powell. 
♦Norman  Park  Institute   (Priv.),  I — Supt.  R.  K.  White. 
tOak  Park  High  School,  II— Supt.  A.  L.  Clark. 

Oakwood  High  School,   II — Supt.   L.   L.    Bennett. 

Ochlochnee  High  School,  I— Supt.  E.  T.  Hughes. 

Ocilla  High   School,   I— Supt.   E.  V.  Whelchel. 

Oglethorpe  High  School,  I — Supt.  C.  D.  Champion. 
♦Oxford:   Emory  University  Academy  (Priv.),  I — Supt.  A.  W.  Rees. 

Palmetto  High  School,   II — Supt.   J.   T.   Lowe. 

Parrott  High  School,  II— Supt.  F.  W.  Elarbee. 

Pavo  High  School,  I— Supt.  J.  D.  Davis. 

Pearson  High  School,  II— Supt.  E.  E.  Jefferies. 

Pelham   High   School,  I— Supt.   Thos.   B.   Conner. 
♦Pembroke:   Bryan  County  H.  S.,  I— Supt.  R.  P.  Pitts. 
♦Perry  High   School,  I— Supt.  J.  M.  Gooden. 

Pinehurst  High  School,  II— Supt.   S.  P.  Shell. 
fPineview  High  School,  II — Supt.  W.  A.  Stone. 

Plains  High  School,  I — Supt.  Julia  L.  Coleman. 

Portal  High  School,  II— Supt.  Frank  P.  Lee. 

Preston    High   School,    II — Annie   Lucy   Vaughan. 

Powder  Springs:   7th  Dist.  A.  &  M.,  I— Prin.  H.  E.  Nelson. 
♦Quitman  High  School,  I — Supt.  J.  Harold  Saxon. 

Rabun  Gap:   Rabun  Gap-Nacoochee,  I,   (Priv.) — Rev.  J.  K.  Coit. 

Register  High  School,  II — Supt.  W.  L.  Bowen. 

Reidsville  High  School,  I— Supt.  R.  F.  Ford. 

Reynolds  High  School,  I- — Supt.  E.  H.  Joiner. 
♦Richland  High  School,  I— Supt.  C.  R.  Brown. 

Ringgold  High  School,  II — Supt.  WT.  E.  Bryan. 

Roberta   High  School,   I— Supt.   T.   H.   Smith. 

Rochelle  High  School,  I— Supt.  M.  C.  Austin. 

Rockmart  High  School,  I — Supt.  C.  B.  Butter. 

Rocky  Ford  High  School,  II— Supt.  C.  H.  Hollingsworth. 

Rome: 

♦High  School,  I — Supt.  B.  F.  Quigg. 
♦Darlington  Academy  (Priv.),  I — Supt.  C.  R.  Wilcox. 
Model  High  School,  II— Supt.  D.  D.  Still. 

Rossville  High   School,  II — Supt.   Samuel   Hixson. 

Roswell  High   School,   II— Supt.   C.   H.   King. 

Royston  High  School,   I — Supt.  J.  F.  Sosby. 
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St.  Marya   High  School,  II — Supt.  Wm.  S.  Branham. 

Sale  City  High  School,  II— Supt.   H.  A.  Jones. 
3andersTllle   High  School,  I— Supt.  W.  Humble. 
Sardifl   High  School,  II — Supt.  A.  H.  Guann. 
fSasser  High  School,  II — Supt.  John  Boswell. 

Savannah: 

♦High  School,  I— Prin.   M.   M.   Phillips. 
♦Benedictine,   (Priv.),  I— Father  S.  T.  Bethell. 
♦Pape   School,    (Priv.),    I — Miss   Nina  A.    Pape. 
St.  Vincents  Academy    (Priv.),  I — Mother  M.   Clare. 
tScreven  High   School,   II — Supt  H.  McR.   Saunders. 

Senoia  High  School,  I— Supt.  W.  M.  Pettis. 

Shellman   High   School,   I— Supt.  R.   V.   Durden. 

Smithville  High  School,  I — Supt.  Herman  Usher. 
tSmyrna  High   School,  II— Supt.  John  D.  Self. 

Social   Circle  High   School,    II — Supt.   M.   A.   Knox. 

Soperton  High  Scnool,  II — Supt.  J.  G.  Tatum. 

Sparta   High   School,  I— Supt.   C.   C.   Chalker. 

Springfield:   Effingham  Academy,  I — Supt.  R.  B.  Eleazer. 

Spring  Place:   Lucy  Hill  High  School,  II— Supt.  W.  F.  Huffaker. 

Stapleton   High   School,  I — Supt.  J.  J.  Nixon.  Jr. 

Statesboro   High  School,  I — Supt.   R.  M.   Monts. 

Statham  High  School,  I— Supt.  A.  P.  Lewis. 

Stillmore   High   School,    I— Supt.   T.    A.    Stanton. 

Stilson  High   School,   II— Supt.  Mrs.  D.  L.  Deal. 

Stone  Mountain  High   School,   I — Supt.  Alvin  C.  Arington. 
♦Summerville   High    School,   I — Supt.   R.   G.   Vinson. 

Summit:    Emanuel   County  Institute,   I — Supt.  F.   A.   Brinson. 
♦Swainsboro   High   School,  I — Supt.  W.  R.  Morris. 

Sycamore  High  School,  II— Supt.  J.  W.   Smith. 

Sylvania   High    School,    II — Supt.    Jas.    E.   Crouse. 

Sylvester  High  School,  I — Supt.  E.  Attaway. 

Talbotton    High   School,   II — Supt.   A.  L.   Knighton. 
♦Tallapoosa  High  School,  I— Supt.   D.   W.   Windsor. 

Tallulah    Falls   High   School    (Priv.),   I— Supt.   Ann   C.  Davis. 

Tate  High  School,   I — Supt.   R.  W.   Ransom. 

Tennille    High    School,    I— Supt.  W.    B.    McCollum. 
♦Thomasvile:    High   School,   I— Prin.   H.   R.    Mahler. 

The  Plunkett  School  for  Boys  (Priv.),  1— Prin.  Frank  R.  Plunkett. 

Thomson  High  School,  I — Supt.  H.  K.  Adams. 
♦Thoma?ton:    R.   E.  Lee  Institute,  I— Supt.  Mark  A.   Smith. 
♦Tifton  High  School,  I— Supt.  R.  E.  Moseley. 

Tignall   High   School,   I— Supt.   J.   M.  Elrod. 
♦Toccoa   High    School,   I— Supt.   J.   B.   Cheatham. 
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fToccoa  Falls  High  School,  II — Supt.  R.  A.  Forrest. 

Toomsboro  High  School,  II — Supt.  J.  0.  Maxwell. 

Trenton:   Dade  County  High  School,  II— Supt.  S.  J.  Hale. 

Trion  High  School,  II— Supt.  Chas.  E.  Bell. 
fTucker  High  School,  II— Supt.  T.  W.  Jones. 

Turin:    Starr  High  School,   II — Supt.   Frank  Watson. 

Unadilla  High  School,  II — Supt.  G.  J.  Gearin. 
tUnion  Point  High  School,  II— Supt.  W.  D.  Hawkes. 
*Valdosta  High   School,  I — Supt.  A.  G.  Cleveland. 

Vidalia  High   School,  I— Supt.  W.   L.   Downs. 

Vidette  High  School,   I— Supt.   S.   L.   Price. 

Vienna  High  School,  I— Supt.  J.  H.  Jenkins. 

Villa  Rica  High  School,  I— Supt.  N.  H.  Reid. 

Wadley  High  School,  1 — Supt.  Ralph  Huckabee,  Jr. 

Waleska:  Reinhardt  College  Academy  (Priv.),  I — Supt.  W.  M.  Bratton. 
♦Walker  Park:    5th  Dist.  A.  &  M.,  I— Prin.   J.   H.  Walker     . 
*Warrenton  High  School,  I — Prin.  0.  G.  Lancaster. 

Warwick   High   School,    II— Supt.    J.    H.    Sims. 
♦Washington  High  School,  I— Supt.  W.  E.   Monts. 

Watkinsville:  Oconee  County  High  School,  II — Supt.  W.  F.  Lunsford. 

Waverly   Hall   High   School,   II— Supt.   H.  H.  West. 

Waycross: 

*High  School,  I — Supt.  Ralph  Newton. 
Wacona  High  School,  R.F.D.,  I— Supt.  A.  V.  Folsom. 
♦Waynesboro  High  School,  I — Supt.  Jack  Lance. 

Weston  High  School,   II— Supt.  C.  E.  Bryson. 
♦West  Point  High  School,  I— Supt.  W.  P.  Thomas. 

Wliigham  High  School,  II— Supt.  J.  W.  Barnhill. 
tWillacoochee  High  School,  II — Supt.   E.  E.  McLin. 
♦Winder  High  School,  I— Supt.  W.  W.  Stancil. 

Winterville  High   School,  I — Supt.  J.  A.  Morris. 
tWoodbine  High  School,  II— Supt.  Edith  Proctor. 
♦Woodbury:  Meriwether  Co.  H.  S.,  I— Supt.  M.  H.  Dillard. 

Woodland  High   School,  II — Supt.  James  F.  Woodall. 

Wrens  High  School,  I— Supt.  C.  C.  McCollum. 

Wrightsville  High  School,  I— Supt.  J.  W.  Williams. 
♦Young  Harris   College  Academy    (Priv.),   I — Supt.   J.   A.   Sharp. 

Zebulon  High  School.  I— Supt.  L.  H.  Battle. 

NEGRO   SCHOOLS 

Albany:  Georgia  Normal  &  Ag.,  I — Prin.  J.  W.  Holley. 
fAmericus  Institute,  II — Supt.  F.  R.  Lampkin. 
Athens: 

High  &  Industrial  School,  I— Prin.   S.  F.  Harris. 
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Union  Baptist  Institute   (Priv.).  I— Supt.  C.  H.  S.  Lyons. 
Atlanta  : 

Knowles  High  School   (Priv.),  I— Supt.  M.  W.  Adams. 
Booker  T.  Washington  High  School,  I — Prin.  C.  L.  Harper. 
Morehouse  College  H.  S.,    (Priv.),  I— Prin.  A.  C.  Curtright. 
Clarke  University  High  School   (Priv.),  I — Supt.  M.  S.  Davage. 
.Morris   Brown   University    (Priv.),    I — Prin.   W.   A.    Fountain. 
Spelman  College  H.  S.    (Priv.),  I — Pres.  Florence  M.   Read. 
Augusta: 

Haines  Normal  Ind.  Inst.   (Priv.),  I— Supt.  John  M.  Tutt. 
Paine  College  H.   S.,    (Priv.),   I— Supt.  R.  S.  Tomlln 
tWalker  Baptist  Institute,  II — Prin.  J.  F.  Brown. 
tBainbridge:    Hutto   High    School,   I— Prin.   Addie  Hutto. 
Brunswick:    Selden  Institute   (Priv.),  I — Prin.  S.   G.  Mitchell. 
tCordele:   Gillespie  Normal,  II— Supt.  A.  S.  Clark. 
tCuthbert  High  School,  II— Prin.  F.  H.  Henderson. 
Forsyth:   A.  &  M.  State  School,  I— Supt.  W.  M.  Hubbard. 
Ft.  Valley  High  &  Ind.  School    (Priv.),  I— Prin.   H.  A.   Hunt. 
LaGrange:    East  Depot  St.  H.   S.,  II— Prin.  L.  S.  Wingfield. 
Macon:    Ballard   Normal    (Priv.),   I — Supt.  Fred  L.  Brownlee. 
tSandersville  High  &  Industrial  School,  II— Prin.  T.  J.  Elder. 
Savannah:   G.  S.  Ind.  Col.  H.  S.,  I— Prin.  Benj.  F.  Hubert. 
Thomasville:   Allen  Normal,   (Priv.),  I — Miss  Mary  L.  Marden. 
Thomasville:    Douglas  High   School,  II — Prin.  W.  G.  Smith. 
tWaycross:    Center   City  High   School,  II — Prin.  John   D.  Gaither. 
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SOCIETIES    AND    CLUBS 
Honorary  Societies  and  Pratt  rnitles 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Blue  Key,  Sphinx,  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  Alpha  Zeta,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  Gridiron  Club,  Senior  Round  Table, 
Junior  Cabinet,  Aghon  Club,  Scabbard  and  Blade,  Sine  and  Tangent, 
Square  and  Compass. 

Literary   and    Debating   Societies 

Demosthenian  Literary  Society,  Phi  Kappa  Literary  Society,  De- 
bating Council,  Economics  Society,  Agricultural  Club,  Chi  Delta  Phi, 
Jeffersonian   Law   Debating  Society,   Henry  W.   Grady    Speaking  Club. 

Social  Fraternities   (Men) 

(In  order  of  establishment) 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Chi  Phi,  Kappa  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Sigma 
Chi,  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Sigma  Nu,  Delta  Tau   Delta,  Chi   Psi,  Kappa 
Sigma,  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Epsilon  Pi,  Tau  Epsilon 
Phi,  Tau  Kappa  Theta,  Alpha  Epsilon  Pi,  Alpha  Gamma  Rho. 

Social   Fraternities    (Women) 

(In  order  of  establishment) 
Phi  Mu,  Chi  Omega,  Alpha  Gamma  Delta,  Kappa  Delta,  Sigma  Delta 
Tau. 

Professional    Fraternities 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  (Commercial),  Delta  Sigma  Pi  (Commercial), 
I'hi  Delta  Phi  (Law),  Sigma  Delta  Kappa  (Law),  Alpha  Omega 
(Pre-Medical),  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Journalism),  Scribblers  (Journalism). 

Dramatic  Clubs   (including  Music  Clubs) 

Glee  and  Instrumental  Club,  Thalian  Dramatic  Club,  Girls  Glee 
Club,    Blackfriars,    Music    Club. 

Religious    Clubs 

University  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  University  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
In  addition   to  the   above,  three     local   churches,  the   First   Baptist 
Church,    the    First    Presbyterian    Church,    and    the    First    Methodist 
Church,   maintain   student   pastors   for  religious   work  within  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Engineering  Club 
Engineering  Society. 

Societies  and  clubs  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 

Homecon  Club  (Home  Economics),  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  (Animal 
Husbandry),  4-H  Club    (County  Boys'  and  Girls'  4-H  Clubs),  Agricul- 
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tural  Club  (General  Agricultural),  Forestry  Club  (P'oiestry),  Veter- 
inary Club  (Veterinary  Medicine),  Alpha  Mu  (Home  Economics), 
Horticultural  Club  (Horticulture),  Poultry  Club  (Poultry  Husbandry), 
Education  Club  (Agricultural  Education),  Agricultural  Enginering 
Club   (Agricultural  Engineering). 

Societies    and    Clubs    of    Franklin    College 

Economics  Society,  Senate  Club,  Cavalier  Club,  Zodiac  Club,  Pioneer 
Club,  Campus  Club,  Pelican  Club,  Biftads,  Bohemian  Club,  Bulldog 
Club,  Freshman  Club,  Scribblers  Club,  "G"  Club,  International  Rela- 
tionship Club. 

PUBLICATIONS    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY 

Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  Under  this  general  title  the 
University  issues  a  monthly  publication,  which  is  sent  to  regular  mail- 
ing lists  or  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  University. 

This  includes  the  register,  the  General  Catalogue  of  the  University 
system,  announcements  of  the  Summer  Session,  the  Lumpkin  Law 
School,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  Graduate  School,  the  Alumni 
Number,  the  Catalogue  of  Trustees,  Officers  and  Alumni,  and  several 
numbers  of  a  scientific  and  literary  nature. 

University  Items,  a  news  letter,  issued  monthly  during  the  session. 

The  Alumni  Record,  issued  monthly  by  the  Alumni  Society. 

From  the  College  of  Agriculture  are  issued: 

Bulletins  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  President  Soule,  Editor. 

Bulletins  of  the  Experiment  Station,  Director  H.  P.  Stuckey,  Editor, 
Experiment,  Ga. 

Bulletins  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  High  School  Quarterly,  published  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Stewart,  professor 
of  Secondary  Education,  in  the  interest  of  High  School  Development. 

The  publications  conducted  by  the  students  include: 

The  Red  and  Black,  a  weekly  campus  newspaper,  the  organ  of  the 
Athletic  Association. 

The  Georgia  Cracker,  a  monthly  literary  magazine. 

The  University  Handbooks,  issued  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  Engineering  Annual,  now  in  its  thirty-seventh  volume,  issued 
by   the    Engineering   Society. 

The  Georgia  Agriculturist,  published  monthly  by  the  Agricultural 
Club. 

The  Pandora,  a  year  book  published  by  the  student  body. 
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DISCIPLINE  AND  GENERAL  REGULATIONS 


The  discipline  of  the  Colleges  of  Athens  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  in  its  administration  may  ask  ad- 
vice of  the  Faculty. 

The  State  of  Georgia  extends  the  privileges  of  the  University  to  all 
persons  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Thus  the  University  does 
not  receive  patronage,  but  is  itself  the  patron  of  those  who  seek  its 
privileges  and  honors.  It  is  maintained  at  public  expense  for  the 
public  good.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  patron  of  inefficiency,  idleness, 
or  dissipation.  Its  classes  have  not  room  except  for  those  who  dili- 
gently pursue  the  studies  of  their  choice  and  are  willing  to  be  gov- 
erned in  their  conduct  by  the  rules  of  propriety.  Every  student  owes 
to  the  public  a  full  equivalent  of  expenditures  in  his  behalf,  both 
while  in  the  institution  and  afterwards. 

Freshmen  will  register  on  Wednesday,  September  11,  and  other  stu- 
dents will  register  Monday,  September  16,  Tuesday,  September  17,  and 
Wednesday,   September   18. 

UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS  AND  INFORMATION 

Each  student  upon  entering  the  University  will  be  given  a  copy 
of  "The  Regulations  and  Information  for  the  Guidance  of  Under- 
graduate Students."  Students  should  keep  a  copy  of  this  book  with 
them  at  all  times  and  study  it  carefully.  The  advisers  will  gladly 
explain  to  students  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study.  The 
Dean  of  Men  will  willingly  advise  with  students  on  any  matter  per- 
taining to  college  life.  The  intelligent  use  of  this  little  book  will  en- 
able students  to  avoid  many  mistakes  and  annoyances  and  save  the 
time   of   both   students   and    University   officials. 

THE  COLLEGE  YEAR 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters.  The  first  quarter 
ends  at  the  Christmas  vacation,  the  second  quarter  on  the  third  Satur- 
day in  March,  the  third  quarter  on  Friday  before  Commencement, 
and  the  fourth   quarter  on  the  third    Saturday   in  August. 

ADMISSION  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD 

QUARTERS 

Applicants  who  have  fully  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements  may 
be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
quarter,  since  freshman  classes  in  language,  history,  mathematics, 
and  agriculture  are  begun  at  that  time. 

No  student  will  be  admitted   to  any  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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third  Quarter  except  students  of  the  University  who  have  completed 
the  first  and  second  quarters  in  residence  or  those  who  pass  a  satis- 
factory written  examination  in  every  subject  for  which  they  ask  ad- 
mission. Qualified  students  may  be  admitted  to  beginning  classes  in 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

EXAMINATIONS 

1.  A  final  examination  is  given  in  every  course.  A  written  exami- 
nation of  two  hours  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  second 
quarter,  and  a  three  hour  examination  at  the  end  of  the  third  and 
the  fourth  quarter. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  quarters  will 
be  held  on  the  last  four  days  of  the  quarter  in  accordance  with  a 
permanent  schedule  fixed  by  the  faculty. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  will 
be  fixed  by  the  schedule  committee  from  year  to  year  and  no  date  of 
an  examination  may  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  faculty. 

2.  Students  are  required  to  take  examinations  in  all  courses,  ex- 
cept such  as  have  been  dropped  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor 
and  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

3.  Students  are  in  no  case  examined  at  any  other  time  than  that 
set  for  the  examination  of  the  class  and  the  section  in  which  the 
work  is  done.  In  case  of  unavoidable  absence,  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed to  the  instructor  and  the  Dean,  a  special  examination  during  exam- 
ination week  may  be  arranged  by  the  instructor  with  the  consent  of 
the  schedule  committee. 

4.  Re-examinations  are  permitted  only  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
a  condition.  Students  who  have  received  a  grade  of  60  or  higher  are 
not  allowed  a  re-examination.  In  no  case  may  a  condition  in  a 
course  in  which  an  examination  is  regularly  held  be  removed,  unless 
the  student  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  final  examination  in  the 
course.  Removal  of  a  condition  entitles  a  student  to  receive  a  grade 
of  60  in  the  course. 

5.  The  grade  of  60  is  unsatisfactory.  While  it  gives  hours  of 
credit,  it  gives  no  points,  which  are  equally  required  for  graduation. 
Like  the  other  grades,  it  is  final,  and  cannot  be  raised  by  subsequent 
work  or  examination. 

6.  If  a  student  receive  a  grade  below  50  in  any  course,  he  can  re- 
ceive no  credit  for  that  course  unless  it  shall  have  been  elected  and 
shall  have  been  pursued  as  though  it  had  not  been  selected  be- 
fore. No  student  may  repeat  an  elective  course  without  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  instructor  and  the  Dean. 

7.  A  student  may  be  reported  Incomplete,  if  some  small  portion  of 
his  work  remains  unfinished,  provided  his  standing  in  the  course  has 
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been  of  a  grade  of  70  or  higher.  To  secure  credit,  this  work  must 
be  completed  within  one  quarter,  otherwise  the  course  will  be  re- 
corded as  a  grade  of  50. 

8.  A  student  who  in  any  course  has  received  a  quarter  grade  of  in- 
complete, or  of  absent,  or  of  condition,  may  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  and  upon  payment  of  a  fee 
of  $3.00  to  the  Registrar,  be  permitted  to  remove  the  grade  by  a 
special  examination  or  otherwise  as  the  department  concerned  may 
direct.     Not  more  than  one  attempt  at  removal  will   be  allowed. 

9.  The  Registrar  shall  not  record  credits  from  the  reports  of  pro- 
fessors for  any  work  for  which  the  student  is  not  registered  nor  for 
any  work  for  which  the  student  is  registered  and  is  excused  from 
class  attendance  without  first  referring  such  cases  to  the  advanced 
credit  committee  or  to  the  committee  on  extra  studies.  Students  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  must  first  have  the  approval  of  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned. 

GRADING    SYSTEM 

All  reports  of  grades  are  made  in  numbers.  The  grading  average 
with  the  equivalent  letter  grades  is  as  follows: 

A,  90-100,  excellent,  three  quality  credits  or  points,  for  each  year-hour 
of  instruction;  B,  80-89,  superior  or  good,  two  quality  credits,  for 
each  year-hour;  C,  70-79,  average  or  fair,  one  quality  credit  for  each 
year-hour;  D  60-69,  inferior  or  deficient,  passed  without  credit;  E, 
50-59,  condition,  no  hours,  and  no  credit;  F,  or  below  50,  failure. 
Incomplete  is  designated  by  I,  and  absence  from  the  examination  by 
X. 

No  work  done  outside  the  college  class  or  in  professional  courses 
may  count  for  quality  credits. 

No  mark  below  60  is  a  passing  grade;  a  mark  below  50  is  a  failure 
and  the  subject  must  be  repeated  'in  the  class;  50-59  or  E,  is  a  con- 
dition to  be  removed  by  subsequent  examination,  and  if  not  removed 
during  the  next  quarter  in  attendance,  it  shall  be  counted  as  a 
failure. 

REPORTS 

Reports  shall  not  be  given  to  students,  but  shall  be  sent  by  the 
Registrar  to  the  parents. 

A  report  of  each  junior  and  senior  shall  be  sent  at  the  end  of  each 
term,  and  a  report  of  each  freshman  and  sophomore  shall  be  sent 
at  the  end  of  each  half-term  and  at  the  end  of  each  term  to  the 
Registrar's  office,  and  those  students  on  probation  shall  be  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board    in   the   Dean's   office.     No   student   may  be  re- 
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moved    from    the    probation    list    until    the    next   report.      Parents     of 
students  on   the  probation  list  shall  be  informed. 

LOW   STANDING 

At  the  end  of  each  half-term  or  term  the  Dean  shall  place  any 
student  upon  probation  for  his  next  half-term  or  term  of  residence 
in  the  University:  (a)  who  fails  to  attain  a  mark  of  70  in  at  least 
one-half   of  his   work,    or    (b)    who   makes   two   marks    below   60. 

The  Dean  shall  have  the  right  to  place  a  student  on  probation  at 
any  time  when  in  his  judgment  the  student's  scholastic  standing  or 
attendance  record  is  unsatisfactory.  In  every  case  of  probation,  the 
Dean  shall  send  a  notice  to  the  student  and  to  his  parent  or  guardian. 

DISMISSAL  FOR  LOW  STANDING 

At  the  end  of  a  half-term  or  term  of  probation,  the  Dean  shall  dis- 
miss from  the  University  any  student  who  fails  to  attain  a  grade  of 
70  in  at  least  two  thirds  of  his  work  or  who  makes  two  marks  below 
60.  Notice  of  dismissal  shall  be  sent  by  the  Dean  to  the  student  and 
to  his  parent  or  guardian. 

A  student  who  has  been  placed  on  probation  for  low  standing  and 
who  then  allows  himself  to  be  placed  on  probation  again  is  dropped 
automatically  from  the   University. 

GENERAL  WARNING  AND  PRORATION 

Any  student  who  in  any  term  fails  to  attain  grade  points  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  units  undertaken  is  placed  on  general  warning 
and  all  absence  privileges  are  withdrawn.  Any  student  who  at  the 
end  of  the  college  year  fails  to  attain  grade  points  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  units  undertaken,  if  readmitted  to  the  University,  is 
placed   on   probation. 

Probation  prohibits  a  student  from  representing  his  class  or  any 
department  of  the  institution  or  the  institution  as  a  whole  in  any 
athletic,  musical,  dramatic,  literary  organization,  as  officer,  member, 
substitute,  or  from  engaging  in  any  other  extra-curriculum  activity, 
or  from  being  absent  from  any  class. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY 

A  student  must  register  in  each  quarter  for  at  least  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  prescribed  in  the  catalogue  for  a  degree  require- 
ment. 

Freshmen  and  Sophomores  must  include  in  their  courses  of  study 
all  the  subjects  required  for  a  degree.     These  requirements  must   be 
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completed   before  a   student  may   begin   counting   hours   in   an   upper 
class  group. 

STUDENTS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  COURSES 

Every  student  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  performance  of  all 
work  assigned  to  him  on  his  schedule  card  and  for  regular  attend- 
ance upon  his   courses. 

Every  student,  except  a  special  student,  shall  be  required  to  follow 
a  prescribed  order  of  courses  in  his  curriculum.  In  case  of  tempo- 
rary irregularity  due  to  failure,  or  other  causes,  the  student  shall  be 
required  to  select  such  courses  in  his  curriculum  as  will  make  him 
regular  as  quickly  as  possible. 

CHANGES    IN   SCHEDULE    OF   STUDIES 

No  changes  will  be  made  in  approved  schedules  of  studies  at  the 
request  of  the  student  without  (a)  the  approval  of  the  adviser  and 
special  Dean  or  faculty  officer  directing  the  degree  involved;  (b)  the 
consent  of  the  department  representative  in  charge  of  the  course  who 
may  require  the  student  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  work  already 
gone  over;  (c)  the  approval  of  the  Dean;  and  (c)  the  payment  of 
$1.00  to  the  Treasurer  for  each  change  involved  except  that  the  total 
charge  for  the  re-arrangement  authorized  on  any  one  change  slip  will 
not  exceed  $2.00 

The  Dean  is  authorized  to  waive  the  fee  for  change  in  schedule  of 
studies  in  cases  where  the  change  is  required  by  a  University  officer. 

Unless  exceptional  reasons  can  be  given,  all  such  changes  must  be 
made  during  the  first   three   days   of  instruction  of  the  term. 

Students  already  enrolled  in  the  University  will  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  new  classes  after  the  close  of  the  third  week  of  instruction 
in  the  subject.  Exception  to  this  rule  will  be  made  in  cases  in  which 
the  student  is  required  to  drop  an  advanced  course  and  to  add  a 
previous  course  on  account  of  failure  to  remove  a  condition  by  special 
examination  or  for  similar  reasons. 

PENALTY  FOR  SUBJECTS  DROPPED 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  drop  a  study  without  permission  of 
the  Dean  secured  in  advance  (through  the  adviser)  or  to  change  a 
section  without  the  authorization  of  the  Dean.  Students  who  drop 
a  subject  without  such  permission  will  receive  a  failure  in  that  study, 
and  may  be  subject  to  further  discipline. 

A  student  who  has  become  seriously  deficient  in  any  course,  either 
through  neglect  or  lack  of  ability  may  not  withdraw  from  such 
course  afer  four  weeks  of  instruction  unless  willing  to  accept  the 
grade  of  "Failure"  for  the  course.     The  Registrar  will  then  notify  the 
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Instructor    who    will    return    the    grade    of    "Failure"    as    the    official 
grade  of  the  course. 

ABSENCES 

A  student  has  no  right  to  be  absent  from  any  exercise  in  a  course 
for  which  he  is  registered  except  (a)  for  serious  illness,  or  (b)  by 
action  of  the  University  rule,  or  (c)  unless  officially  excused  by 
the  Dean,  or  (d)  unless  he  has  secured  permission  in  advance  to 
withdraw  from  the  course.  In  no  case  shall  absence  be  held  to  ex- 
cuse a  student   from   making  up  the  work  lost. 

.1  student  who  has  been  placed  on  probation  for  absences  and  who 
then  allows  himself  to  be  placed  on  probation  again  is  dropped  auto- 
matically from   the   University. 

A  student  desiring  to  continue  his  university  work  after  being  ab- 
sent from  any  class  or  exercise  occurring  two  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding or  the  two  days  following  Thanksgiving,  the  Christmas  recess 
or  the  Spring  recess,  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $3.00  for  each  day  on  wrhich 
the  absence  occurred. 

FAKOIXMi:\T  OF   SOPHOMORES,  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

Any  student  passing  as  many  as  four  three-hour  courses  in  addition 
to  Military  Science  will  be  ranked  as  a  Sophomore.  Any  student  pass- 
ing as  many  as  three  three-hour  courses  in  addition  to  Military  Science 
will  be  allowed   to  enter  the  Sophomore  class  under  disqualification. 

Those  having  credit  in  the  Registrar's  office  for  as  many  as  five- 
sixths  of  the  total  number  of  required  hours  in  their  respective  de- 
gree courses  for  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  shall  rank  as 
Juniors.  Those  having  credit  in  the  Registrar's  office  for  as  many 
as  five-sixths  of  the  total  number  of  required  hours  in  their  degree 
courses  for  the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  years  shall  rank 
as  Seniors.  In  calculating  the  hours  of  credit  only  full  and  com- 
pleted courses  may  be   considered. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR   DEGREES 

A  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  in  a  course,  for  example,  re- 
quiring 66  academic  hours  for  graduation,  must  secure  33  quality 
points  and  33  credit  hours  in  order  to  absolve  the  academic  require- 
ments of  the  first  half  of  his  four  years  course,  and  thereafter  must 
secure  33  quality  points  and  33  credit  hours  in  order  to  absolve  the 
academic  requirements  of  the  second  half  of  his  course.  In  other 
words  t he  credit  in  excess  of  33  required  to  secure  the  33  quality 
points  for  the  first  half  of  the  four-year  course  will  not  be  counted 
toward    graduation. 

A  student  who   needs  less  than  fifteen  hours  to  complete  the  mini- 
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ber  required  for  his  degree  may  elect  as  few  as  nine  hours,  but  no 
less  in  any  quarter.  Any  excess  of  hours  above  the  degree  require- 
ments may  be  devoted  by  seniors  to  courses  in  the  professional  schools. 

A  student  may  complete  the  required  66  hours  at  the  end  of  his 
third  year  by  taking  additional  hours  in  his  earlier  years.  This  priv- 
ilege is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  a  high  rank  in  freshman  year, 
and  in  each  case  only  by  recommendation  of  the  adviser  and  by  con- 
sent of  the  committee  on  extra  studies.  This  privilege  is  restricted 
to  those  who  have  an  average  scholarship  standing  of  80  or  higher 
on  the  work  of  the  previous  year. 

By  action  of  the  Georgia  State  Legislature  any  student  applying 
for  a  degree  must  have  taken  either  a  course  or  an  examination  in 
Georgia  History  and   Government. 

FEES  AND  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES 

Every  student  is  held  ■  responsible  for  injury  done  by  him  to  any 
property. 

1.  A  student  desiring  to  be  reinstated  after  being  dropped  for  de- 
linquency in  scholarship  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $5.00  and  for  delinquency 
in  conduct  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $25.00. 

2.  A  matriculated  student  desiring  to  register  after  the  close  of 
registration  day  shall  first  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  day  late 
until    the    maximum    fee   of   $10.00   is   reached. 

3.  A  student  desiring  to  alter  his  registration  of  studies  after  the 
first  week  of  registration  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $2.00. 

4.  A  student  desiring  to  take  an  examination  or  other  test  for  re- 
moving a  condition  or  an  incomplete  shall  first  pay  a  fee  of  $3.00  for 
each  examination  or  test. 

5.  A  student  desiring  to  make  an  appointment  for  the  required 
medical  examination  or  conference  after  fifteen  days  from  the  close 
of  registration  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $5.00. 

6.  A  student  desiring  to  continue  his  university  work  after  being 
absent  from  any  class  or  exercise  occurring  two  days  immediately 
preceding  or  the  two  days  following  the  Thanksgiving  recess,  the 
Christinas  recess;  the  Spring  recess  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $3.00  for  each 
day   on   which    an   absence    occurred. 

7.  Students  registered  in  the  University  failing  to  fill  out  and  to 
deposit  their  course  cards  for  the  following  year  in  the  Dean's  office 
by  June  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $3.00. 

ADVANCED    CREDITS 

I.  Work  done  at  the  University. 

(a)  By  students  who  have  no  conditions  and  who  register  for  the 
regular  number  of  credit  hours  prescribed  for  the  year  and  degree  for 
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which  they  qualify.     Credit  for  such   work  shall   be  recorded  by  the 
Registrar  from  the  reports  of  the  professors. 

(b)  By  students  who  are  registered  for  less  than  the  regular  num- 
ber of  hours  for  the  year  and  degree  for  which  they  qualify.  Credit 
for  such  work  shall  be  recorded  by  the  Registrar  from  reports  from 
the  professors  only  when  he  is  authorized  by  the  Dean  to  do  so.  The 
Dean  shall  furnish  the  Registrar  with  a  list  of  all  students  who  are 
permitted  to  register  for  less  than  the  regular  number  of  hours. 

(c)  By  students  who  are  scheduled  for  more  than  the  regular  num- 
ber of  hours  prescribed.  Credit  for  such  work,  in  excess  of  the 
regular  number  of  hours,  shall  be  recorded  by  the  Registrar  only 
upon  authorization  of  the  Committee  on  Extra  Studies  to  do  so.  The 
Committee  on  Extra  Studies  shall  furnish  the  Registrar  and  the 
Dean  with  a  list  of  all  students  who  have  been  granted  permission 
to  schedule  extra  hours,  the  number  of  hours  granted,  and  a  schedule 
of  the  subjects  in  which  credits  may  be  recorded. 

(d)  By  students  who  have  one   or  more   conditions. 

On  registration,  a  student  with  conditions  in  an  entire  course  or  in 
part  of  a  course  shall  be  required  to  register  first  for  these  condi- 
tioned courses  unless  given  special  permission  by  the  Dean  to  do 
otherwise,  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  register  in  excess  of  the 
regular  number  of  hours  except  by  permission  of  the  Committee  on 
Extra  Studies.  By  "condition"  is  understood  a  required  subject  for 
a  previous  year  for  which  the  student  did  not  register,  or  any  required 
subject  for  which  the  student  was  registered  and  in  which  he  received 
a  grade  of  less  than  60.  In  the  case  of  students  entering  with  ad- 
vanced standing  a  condition  may  also  mean  that  only  a  part  of  the 
work  was  done  before  entering  the  University. 

(1)  In  case  the  student  attends  classes  to  remove  the  condition,  re- 
cording the  grade  shall  be  governed  by  rules    (a)   and    (c). 

(2)  In  case  the  professor  agrees  that  the  condition  may  be  re- 
moved by  work  not  requiring  class  attendance  or  by  a  limited  attend- 
ance at  class,  a  statement  as  to  the  circumstances  shall  be  filed  im- 
mediately by  the  professor  with  the  Registrar  who.  shall  make  the 
proper  records  on  his  books  and  transmit  a  copy  of  the  agreement 
to  the  Extra  Studies  Committee  or  the  Advanced  Credit  Committee  as 
the  case  may  require. 

The  Registrar  shall  not  record  credits  from  the  reports  of  pro- 
fessors for  any  work  for  which  the  student  is  not  registered,  nor  for 
any  work  for  which  he  is  registered  and  is  excused  from  the  class 
attendance  by  the  professor  without  first  referring  such  cases  to 
the  Advanced  Credit  Committee  or  to  the  Committee  on  Extra  Studies. 

II.  Work  done  at  other  institutions. 

(a)   Courses    completed    at    other    institutions   giving   at    least    two 
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years  of  college  work  in  advance  of  the  fourth  year  of  high  school  and 
whose  certificates  are  acceptable  to  the  department  and  to  the  Ad- 
vanced Credit  Committee.  Credit  for  such  work  shall  be  recorded 
only  on  reports  made  by  the  Advanced  Credit  Committee  to  the 
Registrar. 

(b)  Courses  completed  at  other  institutions  giving  at  least  two 
years  of  college  work  in  advance  of  the  fourth  year  of  high  school  but 
whose  certificate  is  not  acceptable.  Credit  for  these  courses  is  to 
be  given  only  on  certificate  of  examination  by  the  professor  of  the 
subject  to  the  Advanced  Credit  Committee  or  on  a  certificate  of  satis- 
factory work  completed  in  residence  in  an  advanced  course  in  the 
same  subject.  Credit  shall  be  recorded  only  on  reports  made  as  in 
(a). 

(c)  Courses  completed  at  institutions  offering  only  one  year  of  work 
in  advance  of  the  fourth  year  of  high  school  and  whose  certificates 
cannot  be  accepted  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  Georgia  Association 
of  Colleges.  Credits  for  such  courses  shall  be  given  only  on  certificate 
of  examination  by  the  professor  to  the  Advanced  Credit  Committee 
and  shall  be  recorded  only  as  in   (a). 

(d)  Any  course,  paralleling  a  University  course  required  for  a  de- 
gree, completed  as  a  part  of  the  regular  four  year  high  school  course 
and  in  which  the  student  can  pass  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the 
professor  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  that  specific  requirement  but 
shall  not  count  toward  the  number  of  credits  required  for  a  degree. 
Certificates  of  such  examination  shall  be  filed  with  the  Committee  on 
Advanced  Credit  and  shall  be  recorded  only  as  in  (a).  Furthermore 
they  shall  be   recorded   as   to   indicate   their   special   significance. 

(e)  Examination  for  advanced  credit  may  be  given  only  as  pro- 
vided for  above  except  by  special  action  of  the  Advanced  Credit  Com- 
mittee. No  credit  for  work  done  outside  the  University  shall  be  re- 
corded except  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Advanced  Credit  Com- 
mittee. 

EXTRA    STUDIES 

1.  Any  work  in  excess  of  the  number  of  hours  prescribed  in  the 
catalogue  for  the  course  and  year  in  which  the  student  qualifies  shall 
be  known  as  "Extra  Studies." 

2.  No  credit  shall  be  given  for  "Extra  Studies"  unless  permission 
to  register  for  such   work  has  been  granted  by  the  Dean. 

3.  No  Freshman  during  the  first  term  shall  be  allowed  to  register 
for  more  hours  than  those  prescribed  in  the  catalogue  for  the  course 
which  he  elects. 

4.  Students  who  have  received  a  grade  of  A  in  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  work  for  the  preceding  term,  with  no  grades  lower  than 
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B  may  take  for  the  term  studies  aggregating  twenty-one  hours.  No 
student  may  register  for  additional  studies  without  the  consent  of  the 
Dean. 

5.  The  Registrar  shall  not  record  credits  from  the  reports  of  pro- 
fessors for  any  work  for  which  the  student  is  not  registered. 

6.  Exceptional  cases,  when  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Extra 
Studies,  shall  be  dealt  with   on  their  individual  merits. 

No  student  who  has  been  permitted  to  schedule  extra  hours  may 
change  any  part  of  his  schedule  without  permission  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Extra  Studies. 

HOURS  AND  QUALITY  CREDITS 

Instruction  is  given  in  courses  to  which  credit  is  assigned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  time  given  to  each.  The  unit  of  comparison 
is  one  hour  of  class-room  work  a  week  throughout  the  session  of  nine 
months,  or  its  equivalent,  and  its  time  credit  is  one  hour.  A  course 
which  implies  three  class-room  hours  a  week  throughout  the  session 
of  nine  months  carries  a  credit  of  three  hours.  A  course  of  three 
class-room  hours  a  week  throughout  the  term  carries  a  credit  of  one 
hour,  a  course  of  three  class-room  hours  for  two  terms  a  credit  of 
two  hours,  and  so  on.  Likewise  a  course  of  four  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  session  carries  a  credit  of  four  hours,  and  a  course  of 
five  hours  for  the  session  a  credit  of  five  hours,  and  a  proportionate 
credit  for  courses  of  four  or  five  hours  planned  for  one  term  or  for  two 
terms  or  for  a  semester.  Any  course  is  thus  ranked  by  comparison 
with  the  unit  hour. 

Any  course  is  a  unit  of  instruction  for  the  time  assigned  to  it,  and 
no  credit   is  given  for  a  fraction  of  such  course. 

Two  hours  of  preparation  are  expected  for  each  class-room  hour. 

Two  hours  of  laboratory  are  counted  as  equal  to  one  class-room 
hour. 

For  an  undergraduate  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  or  the  College 
of  Science  and  Engineering,  including  the  Peabody  School  of  Educa- 
tion, the  School  of  Commerce,  and  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism,  sixty-nine  hours  of  credit*  are  required  as  the  minimum, 
but  more  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  requisite  number  of  points. 

For  an  undergraduate  degree  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  the 
number  of  hours  required  is  stated  in  connection  with  the  outline  for 
the  degree. 

For  the  required  grouping  and  selection  of  courses,  see  the  outlines 
for  the  respective  degrees. 


*  If   Greek    is    taken,   sixty-six    hours    are   required    as    a    minimum. 
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Standing 


The  standing  of  a  student  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  his  total  num- 
ber of  points  to  his  total  number  of  hours. 

Honors 

Students  are  graduated  "With  Highest  Distinction"  (Summa  cum 
laude)    who  attain  a  standing  of  three. 

Students  are  graduated  "With  High  Distinction"  (Magna  cum 
laude)   who  attain  a  standing  of  2.6-3. 

Students  are  graduated  "With  Distinction"  (Cum  laude)  who  at- 
tain a  standing  of  2.3-2.6. 

ATHLETICS   AND   STUDENT   ORGANIZATIONS 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Con- 
ference, and  all  students  on  its  teams  are  subject  to  the  regulations 
of  that  body.     The  chief  regulations  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  person  shall  participate  in  intercollegiate  athletics  at  an  in- 
stitution until  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  of  the  date  of 
his  matriculation  there,  and  until  he  shall  have  completed  the 
scholastic    requirements    of   that   institution. 

2.  No  person  who  has  participated  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  as 
a  member  of  any  college  team  shall  be  permitted  to  participate  in  an 
intercollegiate  contest  as  a  member  of  a  team  of  another  institution. 

3.  Participation  in  intercollegiate  athletics  shall  be  limited  to  three 
years  over  a  five-year  period,  counting  from  the  time  of  first  matricu- 
lation. Participation  in  any  intercollegiate  contest  in  any  college 
year  shall   constitute  one  year  of  athletic  participation. 

4.  No  student  who  is  found  delinquent  in  his  studies  by  the  Faculty 
shall  be  permitted   to  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contest. 

The  following  regulations  determine  delinquency  in  this  institu- 
tion under  regulation  4,  and  apply  to  all  members  of  athletic  teams, 
including  student  managers   and   assistants: 

(a)  A  candidate  for  a  team  must  have  a  minimum  credit  for  twelve 
hours  of  college  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  year  he  must  have  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
credit,  of  which  twelve  hours  must  have  been  passed  during  the 
second  year;  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  he  must  have  at 
least  thirty-six  hours  credit,  of  which  twelve  hours  must  have  been 
passed  during  the  third  year. 

(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  team,  a  student  must  have,  at  the 
end  of  the  half-term,  a  mark  of  70  or  more  in  at  least  half  of  his 
courses,  and  no  mark  below  60  in  more  than  one  course,  provided 
the  average  of  all  courses  is  not  less  than  65. 
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i  c  i  A  graduate  student  may  be  a  member  of  a  team  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  and  must  have  a  satisfactory  standing  in  each  course 
thai   he  is  taking. 

dli   The  regular  absence  rules  apply  to  members  of  teams. 

(e)  Changes  in  the  course  of  study  may  be  made  only  with  the 
approval   of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics. 

COMMENCEMENT 

The  annual  Commencement  exercises  are  held  on  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  June.  Other  exercises  are  held  on  preceding  days,  and  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached  on  the  Sunday  preceding.  The  sum- 
mer vacation  extends  from  Commencement  Day  to  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  September,  During  this  time,  however,  the  Summer  Session 
of  the  University  is  held,  as  indicated  in  the  Calendar.  A  short  re- 
cess is  given  at  Christmas,  and  national  and  state  holidays  are  ob- 
served,  as   indicated   in  the  Calendar. 

STUDENT   ADVISERS 

Students  are  assigned  in  suitable  numbers  to  the  several  members 
of  the  Faculty  for  special  oversight.  In  case  of  any  proposed  change 
in  his  course  of  study,  a  student  must  consult  his  adviser,  who  will 
'u  Ige  the  reason  for  the  change  and  report  the  case  to  the  Dean  for 
final  action. 

CHAPEL   EXERCISES 

Chapel  exercises,  conducted  by  the  Chancellor  or  some  member  of 
the  Faculty,  are  held  every  morning  except  Sunday  in  the  Chapel. 
On  Sunday  the  students  may  attend  services  in  any  of  the  Sunday 
Schools,  Churches,  and  Religious  Associations  in  the  city.  These  are 
as  follows:  Baptist.  Catholic,  Christian,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian,   Jewish    Synagogue,    Young    Men's    Christian    Association,    etc. 

GEORGIA    CO-OPERATIVE    ASSOCIATION 

The  Georgia  Co-operative  Association  was  chartered  in  1914  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  student  supplies  at  a  reduced  price  and  also 
for  giving  employment  to  a  few  of  the  students  who  are  paying 
their  way  through  college.  The  organization  has  no  capital  stock 
and  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
University.  It  is  operated  solely  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of 
the  students  and  faculty.  It  sells  books,  note-books,  pencils,  foun- 
tain pens,  ink,  paper,  blue-books,  athletic  goods,  pennants,  college 
jewelry,   toilet   articles,   and   sundry   student   supplies. 

The  Association  also  maintains  a  postoffice  system  and  owns 
about   seven    hundred    steel    locked   boxes   into   which   mail    is   distrib- 
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uted  three  times  daily.  Those  members  who  wish  may  have  their  mail 
delivered  by  the  Athens  post  office  to  the  Association  and  placed  in 
individual  boxes. 

The  Association  has  been  successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
students  and  now  does  a  business  of  about  forty  thousand  dollars 
annually,  employing  six  students  in  addition  to  the  manager,  and 
its  stock  and  equipment  are  worth  about  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 
Ever  since  its  organization  it  has  rented  the  lower  floor  of  the  Phi 
Kappa  Hall  and  uses  the  whole  floor. 

DORMITORIES  FOR  MEN 

There  are  four  dormitories:  Old  College  for  Juniors  and  Seniors; 
New  College,  Candler   Hall,  and  Milledge  Hall  for  lower  classmen. 

Rooms  in  the  dormitories  are  lighted  with  electricity,  and  are  fur- 
n'shed  with  chairs,  bed,  table,  and  washstand.  A  charge  of  $5.00  per 
month  per  man,  where  there  are  two  in  a  room,  and  $4.00  per  month 
per  man  where  there  are  more  than  two  in  a  room,  is  made  for  each 
room  occupied,  to  cover  the  expense  of  janitors,  fuel,  water,  and  lights. 

Where  two  occupy  the  same  room,  each  occupant  shall  pay  on  ma- 
triculation $17.50,  and  on  January  1,  $27.50— making  a  total  of  $45.00 
for  the  session. 

Where  more  than  two  occupy  the  same  room,  each  occupant  shall 
pay  on  matriculation  $14.00  and  on  January  1,  $22.00 — making  a 
total  of  $36.00  for  the  session. 

A  deposit  of  $2.00  is  required  of  every  student  before  assignment  is 
made.  This  fee  is  a  charge  against  damage  to  the  property,  and  the 
balance  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  dormitories  are  in 
charge  of  a  Committee  from  the  Faculty.  The  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  this  committee  are  enforced  through  Proctors  placed 
over  each  division  of  the  dormitories. 

Those  desiring  dormitory  rooms  should  apply  in  person,  or  by  letter, 
to  T.  W.  Reed,  Treasurer,  Athens,  Georgia.  No  assignment  will  be 
made  until  the  required  deposit  fee  is  paid.  Applications  should  be 
made  early  as  only  about  two  hundred   can  be  accommodated. 

DENMARK   DINING   HAXJ„ 

The  University  of  Georgia  operates  Denmark  Dining  Hall  on  the 
co-operative  basis  in  order  to  make  available  to  its  students  good, 
substantial  food  at  actual  cost,  and  to  uphold  in  the  college  com- 
munity a  standard   basis  of  service  and  price. 

Denmark  Hall  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  member  of 
the  faculty.  The  food  is  well  cooked,  is  efficiently  served  by  student 
waiters,  and  is  adequate  a£  to  quality  and  quantity.  The  Hall  has  its 
own  large  truck  and  dairy  farm  from  which  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, fresh  meat,   and  wholesome  milk   are  plentifully  supplied. 
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The  dining  hall  not  only  serves  satisfactorily  a  large  number  of 
the  University's  students,  but  its  influence  brings  about  a  reduction 
in  the  prices  of  board  to  all  students  except  those  boarding  at  the 
more  expensive  places. 

The  charge  for  board  never  exceeds  the  actual  cost  of  operating 
the  dining  room.  For  the  past  seven  years  this  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  $16.00  for  a  thirty  day  month,  or  53  cents  per  day  for  less  than 
thirty  days.  As  the  Hall  is  closed  during  the  short  recess  periods  the 
total  charge  for  board  for  the  full  nine  months  session  has,  since  1921, 
average  $127.  It  is  expected  that  no  higher  charge  will  be  neces- 
sary during  the  coming  year.  This  price  for  good  meals  cannot  be 
matched  in  Athens  except  where  breakfast  is  omitted.  In  the  interest 
of  health,   the  University   does  not  offer  a   two-meal  rate. 

This  annual  charge  of  about  $127  includes  the  contingent  fee  of  four 
dollars  which  is  deposited  by  the  student  when  he  begins  boarding  at 
Denmark  HalL  This  deposit  fee  covers  the  charge  for  board  during 
the  first  week  in  June,  or,  if  the  student  has  stopped  boarding  at  the 
Hall,  is  refunded  in  cash,  provided  the  student  gave  notice  when 
leaving. 

Board  bills  are  payable  monthly  in  advance.  When  a  student  is 
absent  from  the  Hall  for  more  than  three  consecutive  days,  he  re- 
ceives a  refund  for  the  period  of  his  absence  less  three  days. 

The  University  supplies  regular  meals  from  Denmark  Hall  to  the 
nurses,  servants  and  patients  of  the  Crawford  Long  Infirmary,  and 
re-imburses  the  Denmark  Hall  account  by  charging  the  patients  at 
the  rate  of  $1.00  per  day  for  the  time  spent  in  the  Infirmary.  This 
has  no  connection  with  the  regular  Infirmary  fee  paid  by  all  students 
for  the  running  expenses  of  the  Infirmary. 

PRIVATE  BOARD  AND  LODGING  FOR  MEN 

The  charges  for  private  rooms  vary  with  the  character  of  the  fur- 
nishings. This  is  a  very  popular  way  of  lodging.  The  students  board 
at  the  Denmark  Dining  Hall  or  the  Agricultural  College  Cafeteria,  or 
they  can  secure  private  table  board.  A  number  of  families  in  the  city 
offer  board  and  lodging.  The  University  cannot  agree  to  engage  rooms 
in  private  families.  A  list  of  those  desiring  boarders  or  having  rooms 
to  rent  will  be  given  on  application,  but  the  student  must  make  his 
own  arrangements. 

The  officers  of  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  also  render  every  assist- 
ance possible  to  those  desiring  advice  and  help  in  such  matters.  There 
need  be  no  anxiety,  therefore,  in  regard  to  securing  accommodations. 

DORMITORIES  FOR  WOMEN 

During  the  past  year  additions  have  been  made  to  Soule  Hall,  and 
another  residence  on  the  main  campus  has  been  acquired  for  women 
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students.  The  authorities  therefore  feel  that  they  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  that  all  young  women  who  do  not  live  in  their  own  homes 
must  live  in  houses  which  the  University  controls.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  near  relatives. 

SOULE    HALL 

The  new  women's  building,  Soule  Hall,  was  first  occupied  during 
the  Summer  School,  1920,  and  was  opened  for  the  regular  session  in 
September.  It  is  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  Athens,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  delightful  locations  in  the  city.  On  the  first  floor 
of  this  building  are  well  equipped  laboratories  for  work  in  clothing, 
cooking,  nutrition,  laundry,  as  well  as  a  swimming  pool  and  gymna- 
sium. The  rest  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  residence  quarters,  in- 
cluding spacious  parlors,  infirmary,  a  housekeeping  apartment  for 
home  management  classes,  baths,  and  thirty-five  double  bed  rooms. 
Each  student's  room  is  equipped  with  two  single  beds,  individual 
wardrobe  closets,  lavatories  with  hot  and  cold  running  water,  and 
other  complete  and  attractive  furnishings.  The  building  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  efficiently  equipped  of  its  kind  in  the  state  and 
provides  for  the  broadest  opportunities  for  women  in  university  life. 

All  non-resident  women  students  registered  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture are  expected  to  live  here.  It  is  also  open  to  women  in  other 
departments  of  the  University  as  long  as  there  are  vacancies. 

There  is  a  social  director  in  charge  of  the  physical  and  social  wel- 
fare of  the  girls.  She  will  not  only  sponsor  the  social  life  in  the 
dormitory,  but  will  also  see  to  proper  chaperonage  for  other  occasions 
when  it  is  advisable  to  have  such.  She  will  be  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  student's  government  by  which  the  activities  of  the  girls  are 
regulated. 

Each  room  is  supplied  by  two  single  beds,  two  mattresses,  two 
pillows,  one  dresser,  one  table,  and  three  chairs.  Students  are  to 
furnish  their  own  bed  linen,  scarfs,  and  towels. 

The  room  rent  is  $30.00  per  term,  per  student,  paid  in  advance.  All 
applications  should  be  made  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Creswell,  Director  of 
Home  Economics,  Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Athens,  Geor- 
gia. Each  application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  check  for  $5.00, 
made  payable  to  T.  W.  Reed,  Treasurer,  University  of  Georgia.  This 
amount  is  required  as  a  guaranty  against  damage  and  loss  of  keys 
and  is  wholly  or  in  part  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Meals  may  be  had  at  the  College  Cafeteria  in  the  Administration 
Building.  Monthly  rates  in  accordance  with  the  current  prices  will 
be  made  to  students. 
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OTHER    DORMITORIES    FOR    WOMEN 

Sophomore  House,  formerly  the  house  of  the  late  Chancellor  Barrow, 
situated  on  the  main  campus,  has  been  converted  into  a  home  for 
twenty-four  girls.  It  is  not  restricted  to  sophomores,  as  its  name 
would   indicate. 

Lumpkin  House,  also  on  the  main  campus,  has  been  thoroughly 
renovated   and  accommodates  sixteen. 

Freshman  House,  a  block  and  a  half  from  the  main  campus,  is  the 
residence  for  freshman  girls  who  are  not  registered  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.     It  accommodates  twenty. 

These  three  houses,  because  of  the  small  groups,  have  an  attrac- 
tive atmosphere  of  home.  Careful  chaperonage  and  supervision  is 
given  the  young  women  in  the  University  and  every  possible  influence 
for  good  is  thrown  around  them. 

Room  and  board  in  the  three  small  dormitories  is  $100  a  term,  pay- 
able in  advance.  Applications  for  room  reservation  should  be  made 
to  Miss  Anne  W.  Brumby,  Dean  of  Women.  Each  application  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  check  for  five  dollars,  made  payable  to  T.  W. 
Reed,  Treasurer.  At  the  end  of  the  year  this  sum  will  be  refunded  if 
no  damage  has  been  done  to  University  property. 

Those  making  reservations  and  wishing  to  cancel  them  must  give 
notice  of  that  fact  prior  to  August  15,  if  they  wish  their  money  re- 
funded. This  applies  to  Soule  Hall,  Sophomore  House,  Lumpkin 
House,  and  Freshman  House. 

EXPENSES 

A  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  charged,  payable  $75.00  on 
entrance  and  $25.00  on  January  1.  If  a  student  is  not  a  resident  of 
Georgia,  there  will  be  an  additional  fee  of  $100,  payable  $50.00  on  en- 
trance and  $50.00  on  January  1.  If  the  student  does  not  enter  until 
January  1,  the  fee  will  be  $75.00,  or  in  case  of  a  non-resident,  an 
additional  fee  of  $50.00.  These  payments  cover  all  fees  charged  by 
the  University  except  such  deposit  fees  as  may  be  returnable  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  the  student.  Such  fees  are  the  breakage  fees  in  certain 
science  laboratories  and  the  fee  of  $10.00,  required  as  a  military  fee, 
returnable  at  Commencement  if  all  the  equipment  furnished  by  the 
United  States  government  is  returned  to  the  university  by  the  student. 

Board  and  lodging  will  vary  according  to  the  tastes  of  the  stu- 
dents. For  men,  those  rooming  in  the  dormitories  and  eating  at  the 
college  dining  hall,  the  cost  will  be  about  $21.00  per  month.  For  girls, 
those  rooming  in  the  women's  dormitories  and  eating  there  or  at  the 
Agricultural  College  cafeteria,  the  cost  will  be  about  $33.00  per  month. 
Out    in    the    city   the   cost    is    somewhat   higher.      The   cost    of   books 
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varies  with  the  course  taken.  Incidentals  in  modest  amounts  should  be 
allowed  for.  Some  spending  money  should  be  included,  not  too  much, 
not  too  little.  A  man  should  be  able  to  defray  his  expenses,  including 
fees,  while  living  economically,  with  from  $400  to  $450,  and  a  woman 
with  from  $475  to  $500. 

NOTE:  In  order  to  meet  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  registration, 
books,  uniform,  and  other  expenditures  incident  to  securing  a  room 
and  board,  a  student  should  come  prepared  to  expend  about  $200  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  days.  After  that  period  his  board  and  room  rent  will 
constitute  the  major  part  of  his  expenses. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  a  student  are  what  he  makes  them,  and 
parents  are  urged  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the  control  of  a 
matter  which  no  college  regulations  can  successfully  reach. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SELF-HELP 

Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  student  body  of  the  University  are  paying 
a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses.  While  students  are  urged  to  earn 
their  money  during  the  summer  vacations,  many  of  them  have  em- 
ployment  both  in   the   University   and  the   town. 

A  considerable  number  of  students  secure  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  aid  them  in  their  education  during  the  College  year.  Usually 
these  places  go  to  those  who  have  been  in  attendance  for  sometime  and 
who  are  known  to  be  willing,  capable,  and  trustworthy.  The  Uni- 
versity does  not  assume  any  responsibility  whatever  in  this  matter. 
As  a  matter  of  accommodation  the  Committee  on  Self-Help  co-operates 
as  far  as  possible  with  students.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  offers  its  services 
in  helping  young  men  to  secure  employment.  Very  much  depends, 
however,  on  the  individual's  power  of  initiative.  Students  should 
not  come  to  the  University  expecting  others  to  find  places  for  them. 

It  seems  necessary  to  warn  students  on  this  subject.  The  average 
young  man  cannot  ordinarily  do  much  more  than  earn  his  living 
when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do.  To  earn  a  living  and  at  the  same 
time  carry  the  work  of  the  college  course  planned  to  occupy  a  student's 
full  time,  is  more  than  most  students  can  accomplish.  In  a  few 
instances  they  have  succeeded,  but  as  a  rule  students  who  attempt 
more  than  partial  self-support  should  expect  to  lengthen  their  terms 
of  study. 
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CALENDAR 


1929 


September  19th  and  20th,  Thursday  and  Friday 

Entrance    Examinations    and    Re-examinations 

September   21st,   Saturday Registration 

September    23rd,    Monday    Instruction    Begins 

November  28th,  29th,  and  30th,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day  Thanksgiving   Holidays 

December  7th,  Saturday First  Trimester  Ends 

December  20th,  Friday,  1:00  P.  M Christmas  Recess  Begins 

1930 

January    2nd,    Thursday Instruction    Resumed 

February   22nd,    Saturday,   Washington's   Birthday Holiday 

March    8th,    Saturday Second   Trimester   Ends 

May  26th  to  May  31st,   inclusive Examination   Week 

June    2nd    Commencement 
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NOTICE 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  early.  The  number 
of  students  in  each  class  is  limited  to  thirty-six.  Preference  is 
given  to  residents  of  Georgia.  In  case  of  a  surplus  of  applicants 
selection  is  made  according  to  ability  shown  in  the  pre-medical 
work.  The  application  form  should  be  filled  out  and  returned 
together  with  the  statutory  fee  of  two  dollars,  to  the  Medical  De- 
partment at  Augusta  before  June  loth.  A  letter  of  recommendation 
from  one  of  the  student's  instructors  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  or 
Physics  should  acompany  the  application. 

Upon  being  notified  of  his  acceptance  the  accepted  applicant 
must  deposit  $25.00  with  the  Secretary.  Otherwise  his  place  can 
not  be  held  to  the  exclusion  of  some  other  qualified  applicant. 
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HON.   WILLIAM  H.   FLEMING Augusta 

HON.   JAMES   B.  NEVIN Atlanta 

HON.  ALEXANDER  A.  LAWRENCE __Savannah 

DR.    E.    T.    COLEMAN Graymont 

DR.  GUY  G.  LUNSFORD Weston 

DR.   HENRY  W.   SHAW Augusta 


MR.  GEORGE  P.  BATES,  DR.  CARLTON  H.  MARYOTT, 

Treasurer.  Secretary. 
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FACULTY 

CHARLES  MERCER  SNELLING,  A.M..  Sc.D.,  Chancellor. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  GOODRICH,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Dean. 
RICHARD  VANDERHORST  LAMAR,  M.D.,  Assistant  Dean. 


JAMES   MERIWEATHER  HULL,    M.D.,   Clinical   Professor  of   Oph- 
thalmology,  Otology,   Laryngology,   and   Rhinology. 

THEODORE  EUGENE  OERTEL,  M.D..  F.A.C.S.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Otology,    Laryngology,    «ind    Rhinology. 

EUGENE  EDMUND  MURPHEY,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

WILLIAM    HENRY    GOODRICH,    A.B.,    M.D.,    F.A.C.S..    Clinictl    Pro- 
fessor of  Gynecology. 

♦NOEL  McHENRY  MOORE.  M.S.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

CHARLES  WILLIAMS   CRANE,   M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,   Clinical  Professor  of 
Surgery. 

WILLIAM  CRISSY  KELLOGG.  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Laryngology. 

HENRY    MIDDLETON    MICHEL,    M.D.,    F.A.C.S.,    Clinical    Professor 
of  Orthopedic   Surgery. 

WILLIAM    RICHARDSON    HOUSTON,    A.M.,    M.D.,    F.A.C.S.,    Clinical 
Professor  of  Medicine. 

RICHARD  VANDERHOST  LAMAR,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology. 

CARLTON  HOWARD  MARYOTT.   Ph.D.    Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WILLIAM  SALANT,  B.S..  M.D..  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmac- 
ology. 

ANDREW  JONES  KILPATRICK.  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

CARLISLE  SANFORD  LENTZ,   A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hospital  Ad- 
ministration. 

VIRGIL  PRESTON  SYDENSTRICKER    A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P..  Professor 
of  Medicine. 

JOSEPH  AKERMAN,  A.B.,  F.A.C.S..  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

LYSANDER   PALMER   HOLMES.   M.D.,   Professor   of   Clinical   Roent- 
genology. 

RALPH    HILL    CHANEY.    A.B..     A.M.,    M.D.,    F.A.C.S..    Professor    of 
Surgery. 

WILLIAM  ANTHONY  MULHERIN.  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P..  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Pediatrics. 

GEORGE    ALBERT    TRAYLOR.    B.Sc.     M.D..    F.A.C.S.,    Clinical    Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery. 

CHARLES  IVERSON  BRYANS    M.D..  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalm 
ology  and  Otology. 


•Dooeasod. 
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ASBURY  HULL,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

GUY  TALMADGE  BERNARD,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Surgery  and  Dermatology. 

MISS  ALICE  F.  STEWART,  R.N..   Director  of  Nurses. 

*HINTON  JAMES  BAKER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

GEORGE  TURNER  HORNE.  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

ROBERT  LEWIS  RHODES,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Surgery. 

EVERARD  ANSLEY  WILCOX,  B.S.,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Gynecology. 

PAUL  EATON,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

WILLIAM  JOHNSTON  CRANSTON,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicine. 

GEORGE  LOMBARD  KELLY,  A.B.,  B.S.M.,  M.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy. 

EDGAR  R.  PUND,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 

JOSEPH  KRAFKA,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

WILLIAM  WHATLEY  BATTEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery. 

JAMES  HARVEY  BUTLER,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ROBERTS,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Genito- 
urinary Diseases. 

HENRY  WILLIAM  SHAW,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

JOSEPH  RIGHTON  ROBERTSON,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Genito- 
urinary Diseases. 

SAMUEL  JOSEPH  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 
and   Otology. 

ALBERT  ALONZO  DAVIDSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

ELLIOTT  TORREY  ADAMS,  S.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Chem- 
istry. 

FORREST  DRAPER  McCREA,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
in  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

F.  BERT  BROWN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery. 

ANDREW  AUGUSTUS  WALDEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Med- 
icine. 

FRED.  L.  DAMREN,  BA,  M.S.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Public 
Health. 

FREEMAN  C.  McCLURE,  A.B.,  LL.B..  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine. 

JOHN  COSKERY  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 

HENRY  PIERCE  HARRELL,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Pediatrics. 

MONTE  PRESTON  AGEE,  M.D..  Associate  in  Gynecology. 

HENRY  GETZEN  MEALING,   B.S.,  M.D.,   Associate  in  Medicine. 

♦Deceased. 
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FRANCIS   XAVIER  MULHERIN,  M.D.,   Associate   in  Pediatrics. 

MOSES  S.  LEVY,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

•CLAUDE   McKINLEY  BURPEE,  B.S.,  M.D.,   Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

WADE  RAMSEY  BEDINGFIELD,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Ophthalmology. 

PETER  BURUM  WRIGHT,   M.D.,   Instructor   in   Surgery. 

CHARLES    DOUGLAS   WARD,   B.S.,    M.D.,    Instructor   in    Surgery. 

IRVINE   PHINIZY.  B.S..   M.D.,   Instructor   in  Medicine. 

FRANK    LANSING   LEE,    B.S.,   M.D.,   Instructor   in    Medicine. 

KING  WALKER  MILLIGAN,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

RICHARD  LAMAR   HARRIS,    M.D.,    Instructor   in   Psychiatry. 

WILLIAM    DICKSON    JENNINGS,   M.D.,   Instructor   in    Medicine. 

JOHN  HAYES   SHERMAN,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor   in  Surgery. 

JOSEPH  DEWEY  GRAY,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

LEWIS  H.  WRIGHT,  A.B.,  D.V.M.,  M.D.,   Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  KELLEY,  B.S.M.,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician  and  In- 
structor in  Medicine. 

CHARLES  NEWTON  WASDEN,  M.D.,  Resident  Surgeon  and  Instruc- 
tor in   Surgery. 

JOHN  WESLEY  ODEN,   M.D.,   Instructor  in   Medicine. 

LOREE  FLORENCE,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

RALPH  MOSTELLER,  Ph.G.,   Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

ROBERT  IRVIN  BRYSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

WILLIAM   JOSEPH  HUSON,   M.D.,   Assistant   in   Medicine. 

DAVID  MARION  SILVER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Student  Chemistry. 

ELKIN  VOGT,  B.S.,  Assistant   in  Physiology  and  Pharmacology. 

CLAUDE  RAYMOND  SMITH,   Student  Assistant   in  Chemistry. 

LYALL  LOUIS  FRANK,  B.S.,  M.S.,   Student  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

CHARLES   B.   FULGHUM,    Student   Assistant   in  Anatomy. 

SARAH  LOUISE  JORDAN,  A.B.,  Senior  Fellow   in  Public  Health. 

HENRY  GEORGE  STELLING,  B.S.,  Junior  Fellow  in  Public  Health. 

ALVIN    BERNARD    DeLOACH,    Ph.G.,   Pharmacist. 

LOUIS  WARREN  FARGO,  M.D.,  Photographer. 

OTHER   OFFICERS 

MISS   JANIE  TURNER,   Secretary. 

DR.   LOUIS   W.   FARGO,   Secretary   Emeritus  of  Faculty. 

DR.   C.   H.   MARYOTT,    Secretary  of  Faculty. 

MISS   LOUISE   MILLIGAN.    Registrar   of   Clinic. 

MRS.    DAHLIA    McFALL,    Librarian. 

FACULTY  COMMITTEES 

Executive  Committee — Professors  Goodrich,  Chairman;  Maryott,  Sec- 
retary;   Bryans,  Murphey,  Lamar,  and  Lewis. 


*  On  leave  of  absence. 
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Committee  on  College  Affairs — This   committee   is   composed   of  the 

full  time  heads  of  the  departments. 
Student    Advisory    Committee — Professors    Bryans,    Holmes,    Asbury 

Hull,  Kelly,  Maryott,  and  Rhodes. 
Committee  on  Hospital  and  Dispensary — Professors  Akerman,  Chaney, 

Goodrich,  Kellogg,  Lentz,  Murphey,   Rhodes,  and  Sydenstricker. 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds — Professors  Lentz  and  Maryott. 
The  Dean  is  ex-officio  member  of  all  committees. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL 

THOMAS   BARRETT,    Chairman. 

MEMBERS   OF   THE  BOARD 

THOMAS   BARRETT,   Chairman  SAM  A.  FORTSON 

HAROLD  C.   EVE  RALEIGH  H.  DANIEL 

WILLIAM  B.  BELL,  Mayor,    (ex-  JUDGE  J.  C.  C.  BLACK,  Jr. 
officio.) 

MEDICAL  BOARD 

RALPH    H.    CHANEY,   M.D.,   Chairman. 
WILLIAM    H.    GOODRICH,    M.D.,    Dean. 
EUGENE   E.   MURPHEY,   M.D. 
VIRGIL    P.    SYDENSTRICKER,    M.D. 
LEWIS    H.    WRIGHT,    M.D. 
JOHN    C.    WRIGHT,    M.D. 
JOSEPH  AKERMAN,  M.D. 
CARLISLE  S.  LENTZ,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

HOSPITAL  STAFF 

December  31st,   1928. 

CARLISLE   S.  LENTZ,  M.D..   Superintendent. 

VIRGIL.  P.  SYDENSTRICKER,  M.D.,  Physician  in  Chief. 

EUGENE  E.  MURPHEY,  M.D.,  Attending  Physician. 

WILLIAM  J.  CRANSTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Physician. 

JAMES    HARVEY   BUTLER,    M.D.,   Assistant    Attending   Physician. 

RALPH  H.  CHANEY,  M.D.,  Surgeon  in  Chief. 

ROBERT   L.   RHODES,   M.D.,   Attending  Surgeon. 

CHARLES  W.  CRANE,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 

GUY  T.   BERNARD,  M.D..   Attending  Surgeon. 

GEORGE  ALBERT  TRAYLOR,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 

WILLIAM  WHATLEY  BATTEY,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 

ASBURY  HULL,  M.D.,  Attending  Surgeon. 
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WILLIAM   H.   GOODRICH,   M.D..  Attending  Gynecologist. 

GEORGE  TURNER   HORXE,   M.D.,  Assistant  Attending  Gynecologist. 

EVERARD  A.  WILCOX.  M.D..  Assistant  Attending  Gynecologist. 

AXDREW   J.    KILPATRICK,   M.D.,   Attending  Obstetrician. 

JOSEPH   AKERMAX,  M.D.,   Attending  Obstetrician. 

WILLIAM  A.  MULHERIX    M.D.,  Attending  Pediatrician. 

HEXRY   P.   HARRELL,   M.D.,   Assistant   Attending   Pediatrician. 

HENRY   M.    MICHEL,    M.D.,   Orthopedic  Surgeon. 

J.  RIGHTOX  ROBERTSOX.  M.D.,  Urologist. 

JAMES  M.   HULL,  M.D..   Ophthalmologist  and  Laryngologist. 

THEODORE    E.    OERTEL,    M.D.,    Ophthalmologist   and    Laryngologist. 

WILLIAM  C.  KELLOGG.  M.D.,  Ophthalmologist  and  Laryngologist. 

CHARLES  I.  BRYAXS.  M.D..  Opthalmologist  and  Laryngologist. 

SAMUEL   JOSEPH   LEWIS.   M.D.,   Opthalmologist   and    Laryngologist 

L.   PALMER  HOLMES.   M.D.,   Roentgenologist. 

RICHARD   V.   LAMAR,    M.D.,    Pathologist. 

EDGAR  R.   PUND,   M.D.,   Associate   Pathologist. 

HOUSE    STAFF 

WILLIAM  H.  KELLEY,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 

CHARLES  N.  WASDEN,  M.D.,  Resident  Surgeon. 

J.  CLEOX  JOSEY,  M.D.,  Assistant  Resident  Physician. 

J.   FRAMPTOX  WYMAN,  M.D.,   Assistant  Resident  Physician. 

JAMES  G.  McDAXIEL,   M.D.,   Assistant   Resident   Surgeon. 

LEROY  H.  OETJEX.  M.D.,  Assistant  Resident  Surgeon. 

JOHX  W.   THURMOND,   M.D.,   Assistant   Resident    Obstetrician. 

J.   MILLER   BYNE,   Jr.,   M.D.;    Kenneth   R.   FOUCHER,   M.D.;    JOHN 

I.    HALL,    M.D.;    C.    GOODRICH    HENRY,    M.D.;    CHARLES    M. 

KILPATRICK,    M.D.;    R.    LESTER    NEVILLE,    M.D.;    WILLIAM 

K.    PHILPOT,    M.D.;    THOMAS    B.    PHINIZY,    M.D.;     CAMILLE 

TOUSIGNANT,  M.D.,  Internes. 
ALICE   F.   STEWART,   R.X.,   Superintendent  of  Nurses   and   Director 

of  School  of  Nursing. 
E.   ALMA   BROWN,   R.N.,    Instructor. 

CORA  A.  BROWN.  R.N..  Assistant  in  charge  of  Operating  Room. 
SADIE  STROM,  R.N.,  Assistant  in  charge  of  Lamar  Wing. 
LILLIAN   0.   REID.   R.N.,   Head   Nurse   Barrett-4. 
SADIE  POWELL,  R.N.,  Head   Nurse  Barrett   2  and  3. 
DEBBIE    MOSELEY,    R.N.,    Head    Nurse   Btrrett-l. 
PENSACOLA  BRANYON,  R.N.,  Assistant  to  Superintendent  of  Nurses. 
GLADYS    STODDARD,    Dietitian. 
LOIS  SCHULTZ,  Assistant  Dietitian. 
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OFFICERS 

JOHN    P.    HALLINAN.    Secretary-Treasurer. 
LOUISE  ADAMS,  Cashier. 
A.  B.  DELOACH,  Pharmacist. 
CARRIE   L.   GOODRICH,   Record   Clerk. 
A.  E.   CHEEKS,   Chief  Engineer. 
A.  R.  JORDAN,   Store  Keeper. 

OUT-PATIENT   DEPARTMENT 

CARLISLE  S.  LENTZ,  M.D.,   Director. 

JOSEPH    AKERMAN,    M.D.,    Chief   of    Clinic. 

MISS   LOUISE  MILLIGAN,   Secretary. 

V.  P.   SYDENSTRICKER,   M.D.,   Medical  Department. 

W.    J.    CRANSTON,    M.D.,    Medical    Department. 

E.  E.    MURPHEY,    M.D..    Medical    Department. 
A.   A.    DAVIDSON,    M.D.,    Medical    Department. 
A.    A.    WALDEN,    M.D.     Medicfl    Department. 
J.  H.  BUTLER,  M.D.,  Medical  Department. 
KING   W.   MILLIGAN,   M.D.,    Medical   Department. 
H.   G.  MEALING.   M.D.,   Medical  Department. 

F.  L.  LEE.  M.D..  Medical  Department. 
IRVINE    PHINIZY,   M.D.,    Medical   Department. 
W.   A.   MULHERIN    M.D..   Pediatrics. 

*H.  J.  BAKER,  M.D.,  Pediatrics. 

F.  X.  MULHERIN,  M.D..  Pediatrics. 
H.   P.  HARRELL,  M.D..   Pediatrics. 

R.    H.    CHANEY,    M.D.,    Surgical    Department. 
C.  W.  CRANE.  M.D.    Surgical  Department. 
R.   L.  RHODES,   M.D..    Surgical   Department. 
J.   H.    SHERMAN,  M.D.,    Surgical   Department. 
W.  W.  BATTEY.  M.D.,  Surgical  Department. 

G.  A.  TRAYLOR.  M.D..  Surgical  Department. 
C.   D.  WARD    M.D.,  Surgical  Department. 

P.  B.  WRIGHT.  Surgical  Department. 

W.  H.  GOODRICH,  M.D..  Gynecology. 

GEORGE  T.  HORNE,  M.D..  Gynecology. 

JOHN  C.  WRIGHT.   M.D..   Gynecology. 

E.   A.   WILCOX,   M.D.,   Gynecology. 

M.    P.   AGEE    M.D..    Gynecology. 

H.  M.  MICHEL,  M.D..  Orthepedics. 

R.  I.   BRYSON,  M.D.,  Syphiolology. 

J.    M.    HULL.    M.D..    Eye.    Ear,    Nose    and    Throat. 

T.    E.    OERTEL.    M.D.     Eye,    Ear,    Nose    and    Throat. 


♦Deceased. 
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C.    I.    BRYANS,   M.D.,    Eye,    Ear,    Nose   and    Throat. 

W.    R.    BEDINGFIELD,    M.D.,    Eye,    Ear,    Nose    and    Throat. 

S.    J.    LEWIS,    M.D.,    Eye,    Ear,    Nose    and    Throat. 

J.    F.   BURDASHAW,   M.D.,   Eye,   Ear,   Nose   and   Throat. 

G.   T.   BERNARD,   M.D.,   Dermatology. 

JOSEPH  AKERMAN.  M.D.,  Obstetrics. 

L.    H.    WRIGHT,    M.D.,    Obstetrics. 

L.   PALMER   HOLMES,   M.D.,    Roentgenology. 

REGNALD    MAXWELL,    D.D.C.,    Dentistry. 

H.    B.    GROSE,    D.D.S.,    Dentistry. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  SESSION   1929-1930 

The  hundredth  session  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  will  begin  September  21,  1929,  and  end  June  2,  1930. 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  grown  in  part  by  the  creation  anew 
of  some  of  its  departments,  and  also  by  the  absorption  of  certain  al- 
ready existing  institutions  founded  independently,  one  of  which  was 
the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  in  Augusta,  founded  in  1828. 

The  absorption  of  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia  began  in  1873, 
when  by  mutual  consent  of  the  respective  Boards  of  Trustees  it  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  University  as  its  Medical  Department.  This 
absorption  was  consummated  in  1911.  By  special  enactment  of  the 
Legislature  the  University  took  possession  of  the  property  and  control 
of  the  management  of  its  Medical  Department,  which  has  since  oper- 
ated, like  the  other  departments,  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
the   University. 

DISCIPLINE  AND  GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

The  discipline  of  the  Medical  Department  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dean.  The  honor  system  prevails  and  formal  regulations  are  few 
and   general   in   character. 

The  State  of  Georgia  extends  the  privileges  of  the  University  to  all 
persons  who  are  qualified  for  admission.  Thus  the  University  does  not 
receive  patronage,  but  is  itself  the  patron  of  those  who  seek  its 
privileges  and  honors.  It  is  maintained  at  public  expense  for  the 
public  good.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  patron  of  inefficiency,  idle- 
ness, or  dissipation.  Its  classes  have  no  room  except  for  those  who 
diligently  pursue  the  studies  of  their  choice  and  are  willing  to  be 
governed  in  their  conduct  by  the  rules  of  propriety.  Every  student 
owes  to  the  public  a  full  equivalent  of  expenditures  in  his  behalf, 
both  while  in  the  institution   and   afterward. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  BUILDING 

The  Medical  College  is  housed  in  a  four-story  brick  structure,  situat- 
ed on  the  College  campus  covering  about  forty-five  acres.  It  is  near 
the  geographical  center,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  business  center, 
of  Augusta,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  trolley  from  all  parts  of  the 
city. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  used  for  the  out-patient  department. 
It  contains  thirty  rooms  which  provide  for  the  various  clinics,  offices, 
laboratories,  and  waiting  rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  located  the 
administration  offices,  the  library,  and  the  departments  of  chemistry, 
and  of  public  health.  On  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  the  depart- 
ments  of   anatomy,   pathology   and   bacteriology,   and   physiology   and 
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pharmacology,    and    surgery,    and    an    animal    room    containing    fifty 
individual  cement  animal  cages. 

HOSPITALS 

The  City  of  Augusta,  in  1914  built  upon  the  College  grounds  and  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  College  building  a  hospital  plant  especially 
designed  as  a  teaching  hospital  for  the  Medical  School,  and  known  as 
the  University  Hospital.  The  buildings,  equipped,  cost  nearly  a  million 
dollars.  They  are  of  modern  fire  proof  construction,  and  are  furnished 
throughout  with  standard  appliances  of  the  best  material  and  design. 
Of  the  total  of  250  beds,  approximately  175  are  available  without  re- 
striction for  teaching  purposes. 

The  University  Hospital  is  maintained  by  the  City  of  Augusta. 
The  medical  and  surgical  control  is  vested  entirely  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  visiting  staff  is  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Medical  School  from  members  of  the 
teaching  staff,  thus  assuring  a  proper  use  of  the  clinical  material  of 
the  hospital  for  purposes  of  teaching. 

The  Wilhenford  Hospital  for  children,  containing  fifty  beds,  and 
located  on  the  College  campus,  is  under  the  medical  f..nd  surgical  care 
of  the  teaching  staff  in  Pediatrics  and  is  used  for  clinical  teaching 
without  restriction. 

The  U.  S.  V.  B.  Psychiatric  Hospital  No.  62.  located  at  Augusta, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Veterans  Bureau,  affords  clinical  material 
for  the  course  in  Neuro-Psychiatry.  This  course  is  taught  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hospital  staff,  who  give  the  didactic  work  at  the  college 
and  the  clinical  work  at  the  hospital. 

The  Georgia  State  School  for  Mentally  Defective  Children,  which 
is  operated  by  the  SUte  Board  of  Health  is  located  about  ten  miles 
from  Augusta,  and  provides  occasional  demonstrations  in  this  field  of 
study. 

CLINICAL    OPPORTUNITIES 

The  organized  medical  and  surgical  charities  of  the  City  of  Augusta 
and  Richmond  County  are  controlled  by  the  University.  There  is  a 
large  negro  population  and  imny  mill  operatives  in  the  City,  as  well 
as  many  field  laborers  in  the  county.  The  out-patient  department  is 
popular  with  them  and  liberally  patronized.  Including  families,  the 
number  in  these  classes  is  more  than  35,000.  Not  only  are  there  al- 
ways enough  patients  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  but  also  a 
great  variety  of  diseases  is  represented. 

This  control  embraces  the  patient  in  his  home,  in  the  out-patient 
department  and  in  the  hospital.  The  visiting  city  physicians  are 
salaried  teachers  of  the  University.     They  are  daily  sending  patients 
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to  the  out-patient  department  and  hospital,  thus  supplementing  the 
number  of  those  who  of  their  own  volition  apply  there  for  treatment. 
Even  the  patient  who  prefers  to  remain  at  home  is  still  subject  to 
clinical  study  by  the  student. 

Fourth  year  students  are  sent  out  systematically  to  study  selected 
patients  at  home.  Under  supervision  of  the  instructor  in  medicine 
they  take  histories  and  make  physical  and  laboratory  examinations, 
and  record  them.  Visiting  the  patient  daily  they  direct  the  care  and 
treatment — all  in  conference  with  the  instructor. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  opportunities  for  clinical  teaching  are  not 
unique,  but  ideal.  The  patient  receives  better  care,  the  teacher 
grows  in  experience,  and  the  student  is  taught  scientific  methods  as 
well  as  practical  medicine.  This  branch  of  the  training  has  been 
diligently  cultivated  for  a*  long  time  and  it  grows  year  by  year. 

The  out-patient  department,  on  the  basement  floor  of  the  college 
building,  is  well  organized  and  systematically  directed.  Careful  rec- 
ords of  the  patients  are  kept,  and  all  cases  are  available  for  teaching 
purposes.  Clinics  in  all  branches  are  held  daily  by  teachers  who  de- 
vote to  this  work  every  afternoon  throughout  the  year. 

The  attendance  of  patients  at  the  clinic  averages  104   a  day. 

This  school  directs  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  activities  of  the  city 
and  county,  and  uses  them  for  field  work  in  training  its  students  in 
this  important  branch.  This  also  gives  full  opportunity  for  properly 
training  'prospective  county  health  officers. 

AUTOPSIES 

The  city  morgue,  with  specially  designed  autopsy  and  cold  storage 
rooms,  is  situated  adjacent  to  the  University  Hospital.  Autopsies  are 
conducted  by  the  staff  in  pathology  on  material  supplied  from  the 
wards  of  the  hospital,  from  the  out-patient  department,  and  by  the 
coroner's  physician. 

LIBRARY 

The  Library  is  located  in  the  south  wing  of  the  main  college  build- 
ing, in  quarters  that  afford  retirement,  ample  room,  and  good  light.  It 
is  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  except  Saturdays  when  it  closes 
at  noon.  During  the  school  session  it  is  open  five  evenings  a  week. 
A  full  time  Librarian  is  in  change. 

There  are  in  the  Library  about  5,500  bound  volumes  and  600  pamph- 
lets. The  list  of  books  comprises  many  standard  reference  works  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  fundamental  sciences,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  latest  text  books  and  monographs.  There  are  ninety  current 
journals  in  English.  French  and  German,   in  the  fields  of  Chemistry, 
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Anatomy,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  Pathology,  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 
The  files  of  many  of  these  journals  are  complete  to  date.  The  Library 
is  maintained  partly  by  appropriation  from  the  general  funds,  and 
partly  by  the  income  from  the  William  J.  Young  Library  Endowment. 
The  income  from  this  endowment  amounts  to  about  $1,500  a  year,  and 
is   used   for  books   and   periodicals   only. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Many  of  the  illustrative  aids  to  teaching  are  prepared  by  a  trained 
and  salaried  photographer.  Charts  and  photographs  of  specimens, 
lantern  slides  and  photomicrographs  are  made  particularly  for  the 
Departments  of  Anatomy  and  Pathology.  Also  photographs  of  selected 
patients  in  the  out-patient  department  and  hospital  are  taken  upon 
request  of  the  attending  staff.  There  is  a  liberal  supply  of  the  best 
optical  apparatus  and  photographic  material. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

Each  student  before  admission  must  submit  proper  evidence  of  hav- 
ing had  a  suitable  training  both  in  high  school  work  and  in  work  of 
collegiate  grade. 

High  School  Requirements.  The  equivalent  of  a  four  year's  course 
in  an  accredited  secondary  school,  covering  at  least  fifteen  units  of 
work  is  required.  Eight  of  the  fifteen  units  must  be  apportioned  in 
Groups  I  to   IV  as  follows: 

Group  I,  English   — 3 

Group  II,  Foreign  Language  2* 

Group  III,  Mathematics   (Algebra  1,  Plane  Geometry  1)    2 

Group   IV,   History   -- 1 

Group  V,   Science  

Three  additional  units  must  be  taken  from  the  five  groups. 

The  remaining  four  units  mcy  be  distributed  among  any  of  the  sub- 
jects counted  by  the  high  school  toward  its  diploma.  The  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  recommended. 

A  unit  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  thirty-six  weeks  work  of  four 
or  five  recitation  periods  per  week,  each  period  to  be  of  not  less  than 
forty  minutes  duration. 

Pre-Medical  College  Requirements.  In  addition  to  the  high  school 
work  specified  above,  each  candidate  for  admission  must  have  success- 
fully completed  at  least  sixty  semester  hours  of  collegiate  work,  ex- 
tending through  two  years  of  thirty-two  weeks  each  in  some  approved 
college. 

A  semester  hour  is  the  credit  value  of  sixteen  weeks'  work  consisting 

*  Both  units  of  Foreign   Language  must  be  offered  in   the  same  language. 
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of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period  per  week,  each  period  to  be  not  less 
than  fifty  minutes.  At  least  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  is  to  be 
considered  the  equivalent  of  one  lecture  or  recitation  period. 

A  description  of  the  subjects  required  in  the  two  years  premedical 
college  course  is  given  below.  The  remainder  of  the  course  may  be 
selected  from  the  general  curriculum  of  the  college,  but  the  work  of 
the  two  years  premedical  course  must  be  such  as  to  make  it  accept- 
able as  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

SUBJECTS    REQUIRED    IN    THE    TWO    YEAR    PRE-MEDICAL 

COURSE 

Chemistry.  A  total  of  twelve  semester  hours  is  required.  Eight 
semester  hours  must  be  in  general  inorganic  chemistry,  half  of  which 
must  represent  laboratory  work.  Qualitative  analysis  may  be  counted 
as  general  inorganic  chemistry,  including  at  least  two  semester  hours 
of  laboratory  work. 

Physics.  A  total  of  eight  semester  hours  is  required,  of  which  at 
least  two  must  be  laboratory  work.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  this 
course  be  preceded  by  a  course  in  trigonometry. 

Biology.  A  total  of  eight  semester  hours  is  required,  four  of  which 
must  be  laboratory  work.  The  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  a 
course  of  eight  semester  hours  in  either  general  biology  or  zoology,  or 
by  courses  of  four  semester  hours  in  each  in  zoology  and  botany,  but 
not  by  botany  alone. 

English  Literature  and  Composition.  A  total  of  six  semester  hours 
is  required.  Although  the  usual  introductory  college  course  of  six 
semester  hours  meets  this  minimum  requirement,  the  pre-medical  stu- 
dent is  urged  to  work  still  more  upon  the  English  language  and 
Composition. 

Non-Science  Subject.  Of  the  sixty  semester  hours  required  as  a 
measure  of  the  two  years  of  college  work,  at  least  twelve,  exclusive 
of  the  six  semester  hours  of  English,  should  be  in  other  than  the 
physical,  chemical,  or  biological  sciences.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  very  useful. 

The  above  represents  only  the  minimum  requirements.  Prospective 
Medical  Students  are  strongly  advised,  wherever  possible,  to  take  a 
third  collegiate  year. 

APPLICATIONS    FOR    ADMISSION 

Students  desiring  admission  will  be  furnished  with  proper  blanks, 
together  with  instructions  for  filling  them  out.  Applications,  when 
properly  filled  out,  should  be  returned,  accompanied  by  the  statutory 
fee  of  two  dollars,  to  the  Medical  Department,  at  Augusta.     Each  stu- 
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dent  must  include  with  his  application  a  statement,  signed  by  a  phy- 
sician in  good  standing,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  College  from 
which  he  comes,  testifying  to  his  good  moral  character. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  early.  The  number  of 
students  in  each  class  is  limited  to  thirty-six.  Preference  is  given  to 
residents  of  Georgia.  In  case  of  a  surplus  of  applicants  selection  is 
made  according  to  ability  shown  in  the  premedical  work.  The  appli- 
cation form  should  be  filled  out  and  returned,  together  with  the  statu- 
tory fee  of  two  dollars,  to  the  Medical  Department  at  Augusta  before 
June  loth.  A  letter  of  recommendation  from  one  of  the  student's 
instructors  in  Biology.  Chemistry,  or  Physics  should  accompany  the 
application.  Upon  being  notified  of  his  acceptance  the  applicant  must 
deposit  $25.00  with  the  Secretary,  as  otherwise  his  place  can  not  be 
held    to    the    exclusion    of    some   other    qualified    applicant. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  with  any  conditions,  and  if  such  exist 
at  the  time  of  application  in  June,  they  must  be  removed  before  the 
opening  of  the  Medical  Department  in  the  fall. 

Women  are  admitted  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

In  conformity  with  the  state  law,  all  credentials  are  acted  upon  by 
the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  at  Athens,  Georgia. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Medical  Department, 
University   of   Georgia,   Augusta,    Ga. 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING 

A  student  desiring  admission  to  advanced  standing  is  required  to 
present  satisfactory  evidence  that  his  preliminary  and  medical  educa- 
tion is  equivalent  to  that  required  of  the  class  to  which  admission  is 
sought.  All  high  school  and  college  credentials  are  passed  upon  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  applicant  for  admission  to  the  first  year 
course.  Students  from  accredited  medical  schools  whose  record  of 
work  is  satisfactory  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  without 
examination,  though  the  right  of  requiring  examination  is  not  waived. 
Students  will  not  be  received  into  any  class  unless  there  are  vacancies. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  must  be  of  good  moral  character.  ?>nd  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  must  have  successfully  completed  four  years  of 
medical  study  in  accredited  institutions,  the  last  year  of  which  shall 
have  been  in  this  school.  He  must  be  free  from/  indebtedness  to  the 
University. 

COMBINED    DEGREE 

The  University  of  Georgia  confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Medicine  upon  those  students  who  successfully  complete  a  four-year 
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course,  three  years  of  which  are  given  at  Athens,  in  the  College  of 
Science  and  Engineering,  and  the  last  year  of  which,  given  at  Augusta, 
is  identical  with  the  first  year  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  course  are 
given  fully  in  the  general  catalogue  of  the  University.  Those  who 
expect  to  take  this  course  should  address  the  Registrar,  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Those  desiring  to  take  certain  courses  only  may  be  registered  as 
special  students  upon  making  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  head 
of  the  department  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  upon  payment 
of  the  special  fees.  The  work  so  done  will  not  count  towards  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

POST  GRADUATE  WORK 

Graduates  in  medicine  who  desire  to  do  post  graduate  work  can  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  it  with  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  they  wish  to  work.  No  fees  will  be  charged  residents  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  or  alumni  of  this  school,  except  a  breakage  fee  of 
$10.00,  which,  after  deduction  for  any  breakage,  will  be  returned. 

EXAMINATION  AND  PROMOTION 

Final  examinations  are  held  at  the  completion  of  the  various 
courses.  A  grade  of  75  per  cent  is  necessary  to  secure  credit  for  any 
course.  Grades  between  100  and  75  are  grouped  under  the  letters  A 
to  C.  D  signifies  a  condition,  requiring  re-examination;  E,  a  failure. 
The  work  of  each  course  is  so  condensed  that  no  part  of  it  can  be 
omitted  without  serious  loss;  consequently  no  "cuts"  are  permitted, 
except  for  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  and  work  so  lost  must 
be  made  up.  In  no  case  will  credit  be  given  in  a  major  course  (one 
occupying  100  hours  or  more)  if  absences  have  exceeded  20  per  cent 
of  the  class  exercises.  In  a  minor  course  the  requirement  of  80  per 
cent  attendance  may  be  waived  in  cases  of  illness,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  instructor  and  the  committee  on  college  affairs. 

If  a.  student  fails  in  a  minor  course  he  may  be  required  to  repeat 
the  course  or  he  may  be  permitted  to  take  a  re-examination — all  at 
the  discretion   of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 

If  a  student  fails  in  one  major  course  he  must  repeat  the  course 
or  its  full  equivalent  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  before  he  can  be  promoted. 

If  a  student  fails  in  two  major  courses,  or  if  he  receives  the  grade 
of  D  in  all  courses,  he  is  dropped  from  the  rolls  but  with  the  privilege 
of  applying  for   re-admission.     But   re-admission   will   not   be   granted 
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unless  because  of  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  failure,  and  unless 
good  reason  for  re-admission  is  apparent.  If,  after  the  repetition  of 
one  ye?.r,  a  student  fails  a  second  time,  he  must  withdraw  from  the 
school. 

If  a  student  fails  in  all  the  courses,  or  if  he  fails  in  two  major 
courses  and  receives  the  grade  of  D  in  the  other  courses,  he  is  dropped 
from  the  rolls  without  privilege  of  re-admission. 

The  faculty  will  terminate  the  course  of  any  student  who  manifests 
distinct  moral  unfitness  for  the  practice  of  medicine. 

REGISTRATION 

Each  student  before  beginning  any  class  work  is  required  to  register 
at  the  office.  All  credentials  pertaining  to  entrance  requirements  must 
have  been  approved.  Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  later 
than  one  week  after  the  opening  of  the  session. 

Late  Registration  Fee.     A  fee  of  $10.00   is  charged  students  who 
register  later  than  the  regular  registration  day. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

In  conformity  with  the  regulations  governing  other  branches  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  the  Medical  Deportment  does  not  require  tui- 
tion fees  of  residents  of  the  State.  For  such  residents  the  laboratory 
and  other  fees  are  as  follows: 

Matriculation  fee.  $5.00,  paid  but  once  at  the  time  of  first  registra- 
tion. 

Laboratory  fees,  $90.00  each  year. 

The  fees  for  non-residents  are  $300.00  each  year.  This  sum  in- 
cludes tuition  and  laboratory  fees. 

Of  each  student  a  deposit  of  $10.00  is  required  to  cover  possible 
injury  to  the  property  of  the  University.  The  unused  portion  of  this 
deposit  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  college  year. 

STUDENTS'    AID 

The  Charles  McDonald  Brown  Scholarship  fund  was  established  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  1882  by  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown, 
ex-Governor  of   Georgia. 

The  interest  on  this  fund  is  lent  to  worthy  young  men  who  would 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  acquire  a  university  education,  on  condition 
that  they  refund  the  money  as  soon  as  they  can,  after  providing  for 
their  own  livelihood. 

By  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  this  fund  any 
student  in  the  Medical  Department  is  eligible  to  participate  in  its 
benefit. 

Application   must  be   made  to   the  Chancellor   of  the   University  at 
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Athens  prior  to  the  first  of  June.  Examinations  for  scholarships  are 
conducted  in  May,  and  appointments  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees in  June. 

For  further  information  address  the  Chancellor,  University  of  Geor- 
gia, Athens,  Georgia. 

STUDENT   DISCIPLINE 

With  the  approval  and  support  of  the  faculty  the  students  of  thib 
school  regulate  their  conduct  according  to  an  honor  system  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  elected  from  the  student  body  by  the  students  them- 
selves. Each  student  upon  entering  is  required  to  pledge  himself  in 
writing  to  uphold  the  system  and  conform  systematically  to  its  re- 
quirements. 

MEDICAL    SUPERVISION    OF    STUDENTS 

During  the  first  month  of  the  college  year,  the  student  must  file  a 
record  of  a  physical  examination  made  by  a  member  of  the  teaching 
staff,  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  college. 

STUDENT  EXPENSES 

In  addition  to  the  fees  payable  to  the  college,  from  $50.00  to  $100.00 
a  year  is  required  to  cover  the  cost  of  text-books  and  instruments  used 
by  the  student. 

Suitable  board  and  room  may  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
college  for  $8.00  to  $10.00  a  week. 

Each  student  is  required  to  have  a  suitable  microscope  of  his  own, 
payment  for  which  in  installments  can  be  arranged  through  the  office. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  medical  course  extends  through  four  years,  of  thirty-four  weeks 
each,  from  the  latter  part  of  September  to  about  the  first  of  June. 
Each  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  or  trimesters  of  approximately 
equal  duration. 

The  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  study 
of  the  fundamental  sciences  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  phar- 
macology, pathology  and  bacteriology.  The  instruction  is  largely 
practical  and  most  of  the  time  is  spent  by  the  student  in  the  lab- 
oratory, working  under  competent  supervision.  This  laboratory  work 
is  supplemented  by  class  room  courses  and  conferences,  which  are 
designed  to  explain  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  subjects  studied 
and  to  emphasize  their  relation  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

In  the  third  trimester  of  the  second  year  clinical  work  is  introduced 
by  the  courses  in  physical  diagnosis,  clinical  diagnosis,  and  minor 
surgery. 
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During  the  third  year  the  student,  besides  attending  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  spends  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  the  medical 
and  surgical  clinics.  Here,  under  the  supervision  of  some  one  of  the 
attending  staff,  he  examines  patients,  prepares  case  records,  makes 
diagnoses,  and  outlines   the   indicated  treatments. 

In  the  fourth  year,  instruction  is  given  almost  wholly  in  the  wards 
of  the  hospital  and  in  the  clinics. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  work  in  the  various  years  is  given 
under  the  separate  departmental  announcements;  and  the  arrangement 
if  hours  is  shown  in  the  schedule. 
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GRADUATING    CLASS,     1928 

Ansley,   Hamilton   Goss    Decatur,  Ga. 

Byne,  James  Miller,  Jr.   Waynesboro,  Ga. 

Caldwell,   John   Mars,   Jr.   Augusta,  Ga. 

B.S.M.,   University   of   Georgia. 

Collinsworth,   Allen   Mansfield    Clarkston,  Ga. 

Craig,  Henry  Roosevelt  Augusta,  Ga. 

B.S.M.,   University  of   Georgia. 

Daughtry,  Leila  Alice   Portal,  Ga. 

A.B.,    Bessie    Tift. 

Ferrell,   Thomas  Joseph   Macon,  Ga. 

Fourcher,  Kenneth  Rushton Augusta,  Ga. 

Hall,  John  Iredell Macon,  Ga. 

B.S.,    Mercer    University. 

Haddock,    Samuel    Harvey _-_. Macon,  Ga. 

Henry,   Charles  Goodrich   .Augusta,  Ga. 

A.B.,   University   of  Georgia. 

Hensley,  Ernest  Albert . ^Augusta,  Ga. 

Heriot,   George  Washington,  Jr.   t Savannah,  Ga. 

Holden,  Farish  Clay  Ellijay,  Ga. 

Kicklighter,   Raymond    Braxton    Glennville,  Ga. 

Kilpatrick,  Charles  McCord   Augusta,  Ga. 

Lancaster,    Homer    Harrison    Gainesville,  Ga. 

Lanier,  John  Ray Graymont,  Ga. 

Lawless,  Thomas  Frances,  Jr. East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Neville,    Rufus    Lester    Statesboro,  Ga. 

Philpot,   William  Kuhlke Augusta,  Ga. 

B.S.,   University   of   Georgia. 

Phillips,  Alpheus  Maynard  LaGrange,  Ga 

Phinizy,  Thomas   Burdell   Augusta,  Ga. 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia. 

Ramos,  Jose  Lebron   San  Lorenzo,   P.  R. 

Roberts,    Burch    Joiner    Dawson,  Ga. 

A.B.,   B.S.M.,   University   of  Georgia. 

Schwalb,    Otto    William    Savannah,  Ga. 

Seasan,    Henry    Ansley    Waycross,  Ga. 

Smaha,    Tofey   George    Griffin,  Ga. 

B.S.M.,  University   of  Georgia. 

Stanford,    James   Willingham,   Jr Cartersville,  Ga. 

Statham,    John   Claude Leesburg,  Ga. 

Tousignant,    Camille    Bath,   S.   C. 

Wommock,   Hoke Soperton,    Ga. 

Webb,   Roy   Lee Hogansville,  Ga. 
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Wilson.    Robert    Kemp    Thomasville,   Ga. 

Wood.   David   Lloyd Dalton,   Ga. 

Young,    Wilburn    Cogdell    Augusta,   Ga. 

First  Year  Class,  1928-1029 

Abram,  Lewis  Elias Fitzgerald,   Ga. 

Adams,  Clayton  Alton,  Jr. Glenwood,   Ga. 

Armstrong,    Edward    Sheehan    Augusta,   Ga. 

Baxley,    Harry    Bryan    Hephzibah,   Ga. 

Bennett,   Joseph   Jacob    Waycross,   Ga. 

Billings,    Jordan    Eli    Fairmount,  Ga. 

Brown,    Randall    Gay    Garfield,   Ga. 

Clements,   Oscar  Howell   Alamo,  Ga. 

Corbitt,   Melvis   Otelia   Augusta,  Ga. 

Daniel,   Frank  Marvin.  Jr.   Dexter,  Ga. 

Ferrell,  Robert  Graham,  Jr. Macon,  Ga. 

Gary,  Loren,  Jr. Georgetown,  Ga. 

Gary,  Robert  Eugene Georgetown,  Ga. 

Griffith,   Joseph    Edwin    Buchanan,  Ga. 

Harrell,    Osmah    Elias    Pearson,  Ga. 

Harris,    Robert    Dozier,    Jr.   Bowman,  Ga. 

Holloway,   George   Augustus    Atlanta,  G;\. 

Holliday,    Henry    Campbell    Athens,  Ga. 

Howell,  Robert   Spencer   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Johnson,  Gustaf  Hugo,   Jr.   Savannah,  Ga. 

King,  Raymond  Henry   LaGrange,  Ga. 

Leaphart,   Joseph  Alvin  Augusta,  Ga. 

Lefkowitz,    Jennie    Augusta,  Ga 

Mangham,    John    Drewery    Omega,  Ga. 

Matthews,  Arthur  Lamar,   Jr.   Fayetteville,  Ga. 

McDaniel,   J.   Zeb   Camilla,  Ga. 

McWhorter,   Myrtus  Ray   Bowdon,  Ga. 

Oden,  Lewis  Hardeman,  Jr. Blackshear,  Ga. 

Pomerance,  Joseph  Bernard  Augusta,  Ga. 

Ridgway,  Edwin  Robert Royston,  Ga. 

Scharfman,    Ephriam    Midville,  Ga 

Sharpe,  William  Walter,  III  Waycross,  Ga. 

Smith,   Leo   Pearson,  Ga. 

Stewart.   Franz  Hahr   Athens,  Ga. 

Sturkie,   Samuel   Doswald,   Jr.   Macon,  Ga. 

Vinson,    Frank    Byron,  Ga. 

Whelchel,    Lynn   Walton    Douglas,  Ga. 

WTasden,    Harry    Andolphus    Midville,  Ga. 
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Willson,   Leroy   Montgomery   Mansfield,  Ga. 

Wolfe,    David    Manning   Augusta,  Ga. 

Second    Year    Class,    1928-1929 

Baker,   Elliott   Lawson    Columbus,  Ga. 

Bateman,  Needham  Bryant,  Jr. Deepstep,  Ga. 

Bird,  James  David,  Jr. East  Radford,  Va. 

Brown,   Andrew    George    Valdosta,  Ga. 

Brown,  Richard  Kyle  Dewey  Rose,  Ga. 

Bush,    James    LeSesne    Dublin,  Ga. 

Chance,    Roland    Davis    Munnerlyn,  Ga. 

Clark,    Frank    Birdsong    LaGrange,  Ga. 

Feen,    Benjamin    Goodman    Thomaston,  Ga. 

Griffith,    Powell    West    Eatonton,  Ga. 

Heagarty,  John  Patrick  Savannah,  Ga. 

Howard,    James    Willis    Augusta,  Ga. 

Krafka,    Joseph    Augusta,  Ga. 

MacMillan,  Mary  Kate Blackshear,  Ga. 

McCurdy,  Willis  Tuggle Stone  Mountain,  Ga. 

Mosteller,  Ralph  Athens,  Ga. 

Norvell,   John   Thomas,   Jr.    Augusta,  Ga. 

Owens,  John  Doster Rochelle,  Ga. 

Pinholster,  John  Holmes Savannah,  Ga. 

Rabhan,  Leonard  Julius Savannah,  Ga. 

Rogers,  James  Thomas Gainesville,  Ga. 

Smith,  John  Raymond  -_Hahira,  Ga. 

Snelling,  William  Richard   Richland,  Ga. 

Stapleton,  John  Lawson Colquitt,  Ga. 

Tessier,   Claude   Edward    Augusta,  Ga. 

Wagoner,    Roger    Ruben    Athens,  Ga. 

Williams,  William  Joseph   Lincolnton,  Ga. 

Third  Year  Class,  1928-1929 

Anderson,    Julius    Home    Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Baird,   Warren  Austin  Augusta,  Ga. 

Bargeron,    Everett    Waynesboro,  Ga. 

Benson,  Norman  Oliver Albany,  Ga. 

Bedingfield,    William    Osier    Rentz,  Ga. 

Brown,  Walter  Edward   Sharon,  Ga. 

Clark,    Badie    Travis    Macon,  Ga. 

Cornwell,   Gibson   Kelly    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Davis,  Thomas  Hartley Macon,  Ga. 

Dees,   John   Elbert    Alston,  Ga. 

Drummond,    Charles    Stitt    Franklin,  Ga. 
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Fulghum,  Charles  Bennet Macon,  Ga. 

Goodwin,    Thomas    Wright    Augusta,     Ga. 

Harris,   Herschel   Billups,   Jr.    Watkinsville,  Ga. 

Kershaw,  Marie  Mildred  Massicot Augusta,  Ga. 

Hicks.  Charles  Lewis Dublin,  Ga. 

Hinton,  Andrew  Hill   Summerville,  Ga. 

Matthews,  Walter  Eugene,  Jr.  Augusta,  Ga. 

Mays,  John  Richard   Shannon Macon,  Ga. 

Mulherin,  Philip  Anthony Augusta,  Ga. 

Parkerson,  Sidney  Terrell Eastman,  Ga. 

Rhyne.    Walter    Percival    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Stelling,   Richard    Nunnelly    Augusta,  Ga. 

Stovall,   James   Thomas,-  Jr.    Danielsville,  Ga. 

Temples,   Leo   Gillis   Statesboro,  Ga. 

Thomas,  DayJd-R-emuJ us,  Jr. Tennille,  G<». 

Todd,   William   Albert.   Jr.   Augusta,  Ga 

Tracy,  John  Lunsford,  Jr.   Sylvester,  Ga. 

Watson,  Frank  Marion Athens,  Ga. 

Wootten,  Louis   Oswell   Unadiila,  Ga. 

Wilson,    Eugene    Boykin    Thomson,  Ga. 

Fourth  Year  Class,   1928-1929 

Adams,    Alfred    Newton    ! East    Point,  Ga. 

Bailey,    Lucius    Ashley    Ellenton,  Ga. 

Brim.    James    Croswell    Dawson,  Ga. 

Chance,  Francis  Sinclair   North  Augusta,  Ga. 

Chandler,  James  Bethel Hull,  Ga. 

Cleckley,    Hervey    Milton    Augusta,  Ga. 

Comas.  Arsenio Cabo  Rajo,  P.  R. 

Crovatt,  Joseph  Gidiere  Thomasville,  Ga. 

Daniel.    John    Wilfred,    Jr.    Savannah,  Ga. 

Davis,   Abram  James   Macon,  Ga. 

Drexel,    Adolph    Edward    Augusta,  Ga. 

Durham,   William  Robert   Maxeys,  Ga. 

Frank.  Lyall  Louis   Augusta,  Ga. 

Gepfert,  John   Randolph,  Jr.   Augusta,  Ga. 

Hewell,  Guy  Crawford   Dewey  Rose,  Ga. 

Kirkland.    Walter    Paul    Pearson.  Ga. 

Little,    Robert    Nathan    Cornelia,  Ga. 

McKemie,  Howard  Marvin   Coleman,  Ga. 

McLaughlin,   Charles   Keiley   Isle  of  Hope,  Ga. 

Miller,   Harold    Edgar    Claxton,  Ga. 

Miller,   Robert   P..   Jr.    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Morrison,    Howard    Jackson    Savannah,  Ga. 
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Moss,    Thomas    Hudson    Rome,  Ga. 

Mulherin,    Hugh    Gallagher    Augusta,  Ga. 

Palmer,  Joseph  Israel  Thomasville,  Ga. 

Perkins,   Henry   Roscoe   Augusta,  Ga. 

Rogers,  Hunter  Beall Macon,  Ga. 

Rosen,  Samuel  Frederic   Savannah,  Ga. 

Schwall,    Edward    Walker    Augusta,  Ga. 

Simonton,   Fred    Huie    Roopville,  Ga. 

Smith,  Claude  Raymond Augusta,  Ga. 

Swilling,   Mary    Evelyn    Athens,  Ga. 

Suarez,  Raymond,  Jr.   Havana,   Cuba 

Woods,   Otis   Clark    Kite,  Ga. 

Woodward,  Martin  Bryan. Augusta,  Ga. 


ill  UNIVERSITY    OF    GEORGIA 

Till:     UNIVERSITY     HOSPITAL    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

ALICE  F.  STEWART,  R.N.,  Director  of  School  of  Nursing. 

The  University  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  offers  to  its  pupils  un- 
usual facilities  for  obtaining  adequate  instruction  and  training  in  this 
most  important  and  attractive  field  of  usefulness  for  women.  Among 
the  advantages  offered  are  opportunities  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  specialists  in  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  Medical  School;  and, 
in  such  science  as  bacteriology  and  clinical  microscopy,  to  receive  in- 
struction from  members  of  the  college  Faculty  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  hospital. 

Careful  teaching  in  nursing  methods  and  beside  care  is  given  by  a 
well  selected  staff  of  graduate  nurses,  who  also  supervise  the  work  on 
the  wards.  The  theoretical  work  is  directed  and  supervised  by  a  full 
time  instructor  who  correlates  it  with  practical  work.  The  Univer- 
sity Hospital  School  of  Nursing  also  offers  each  nurse  a  definite  period 
in  the  out-patient  department  of  the  Medical  School.  There  she  may 
see  treated  diseases  of  milder  form  which  do  not  come  to  the  hospital 
ward,  such  as  ear,  eye,  nose,  and  throat  diseases  and  subacute  skin 
diseases.  This  training  is  of  distinct  advantage  to  those  nurses  who 
may  later  choose  the  public  health  field  and  is  filling  a  long  felt  want 
in  nurses'  training.  A  course  in  practical  pharmacy  has  been  inaugu- 
rated with  much  success. 

There  is  operated  a  branch  of  District  Nursing  in  connection  with 
the  out-door  service  of  the  Medical  School,  and  pupil  nurses  will  be 
able  to  have  valuable  training  in  this  field  during  the  third  year, 
should  they  so  elect.  In  this  work  the  student  nurse  accompanies 
graduate  visiting  nurses  on  their  daily  rounds,  assists  in  the  care  of 
patients,  learns  to  keep  records,  make  reports,  etc.  This  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  since  few  schools  offer  a  course  in  Public  Health  Nursing 
included  as  a  part  of  their  three  years'  training  course. 

REGISTRATION 

The  University  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  operating  under  its 
charter,  and  is  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
New  York,  thus  giving  its  graduates  standing  in  both  states.  The 
School  secured  its  New  York  registration  before  training  schools  were 
standardized  in  Georgia,  and  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
struggle  for  higher  standards  in  nursing  education. 

PLAN    OF    INSTRUCTION 

The  school  curriculum  conforms  to  that  planned  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
is  approved  by  the  best  training  schools   in  the  United   States.     The 
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course  of  instruction  is  graded  and  lasts  for  three  years.  The  first  year 
is  devoted  to  a  probational  course  of  four  months,  a  preliminary  course 
in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  Personal  Hygiene,  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry,  Nutrition  and  Cookery,  Hospital  Housekeeping, 
Drugs  and  Solutions,  Elementary  Nursing,  Bandaging,  Ethics,  Pathol- 
ogy, Materia  Medica,  Diet  in  Disease,  Pharmacy,  Massage. 

Second  Year.  Surgery,  Medicine,  Pediatrics,  Orthopedics,  Com- 
municable Diseases,  Gynecology,  Obstetrics,  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat, 
Public  Sanitation. 

Third  Year.  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases,  Occupational,  Skin  and 
Venereal  Diseases,  Emergency  Nursing,  Electives  as  follows:  Public 
Health  Nursing,  Private  Nursing,  Institutional  Work,  Laboratory  Tech- 
nic. 

During  the  three  years  much  of  the  instruction  is  arranged  in  lecture 
courses  given  by  the  resident  and  attending  staff.  The  lectures  are 
followed  in  each  instance  by  quiz  and  demonstration  classes,  thus 
correlating  the  scientific  and  practical  sides  of  the  work.  Examina- 
tions are  held  periodically,  and  the  standing  of  the  student  is  based 
upon  the  results  of  examination. 

THE  HOURS  OF  STUDY 

Hours  on  duty  are  arranged  as  follows:  the  day  staff  has  an  eight 
hour  day,  with  six  hours  on  Sundays  and  holidays;  the  night  staff 
is  at  present  on  continuous  ten  hours  duty,  though,  it  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  lowered  to  eight  within  the  next  few  months.  Rest 
and  recreation  hours  are  allowed  so  that  the  actual  time  a  nurse 
spends  on  duty  is  approximately  fifty  hours  per  week.  Each  nurse  is 
required  to  serve,  during  her  three  years,  four  terms  of  night  duty  of 
from  four  to  six  weeks  each. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

Candidates  must  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  the  Director  of 
Nurses.  Those  applying  by  letter  should  enclose  statements  from 
their  pastors  testifying  to  their  qualifications  for  undertaking  profes- 
sional work,  and  from  their  physicians  certifying  to  sound  health  and 
unimpaired  faculties.  No  candidate  will  be  considered  who  is  not 
in  good  physical  condition.  Applicants  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  thirty  years,  of  good  physique  and  at  least  average 
height.  They  must  furnish  written  evidence  of  at  least  four  years 
high  school  work.  Preference  will  be  given  to  women  with  a  pre- 
liminary training  beyond  this  minimum  requirement.  The  Director  of 
Nurses  decides  as  to  the  qualification  and  fitness  of  the  student,  and 
the  propriety  of  retaining  or  dismissing  her  at  the  end  of  the  term  of 
probation.     She  may  also  terminate  the  connection  of  a  student  with 
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the  school  at  any  time  in  case  of  misconduct,  insubordination,  ineffi- 
ciency or  neglect  of  duty. 

Student  nurses  are  not  permitted  to  return  home  in  order  that  they 
may  nurse  sick  members  of  their  family,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
school  authorities  that  they  must  only  be  permitted  to  nurse  under 
careful   supervision. 

EXPENSES 

Students  receive  board  and  lodging  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
laundry  from  the  date  of  entrance.  The  school  equips  the  student 
with  uniforms,  after  the  probationary  period.  There  are  no  tuition 
fees;  but  a  charge  will  be  made  for  breakage  and  damage  to  hospital 
property.  Text-books  are  provided  by  the  hospital  to  be  bought  by 
the  student  at  wholesale  cost  as  she  is  able  to  pay  for  them.  They 
cost  about  $18.50  the  first  year.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  is  required  upon 
entrance.  This  will  be  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  three  years. 
Should  student  leave  before  that  time,  it  is  retained  to  cover  cost 
of  equipment,  etc. 

VACATIONS 

Vacations  are  given  between  the  beginning  of  June  and  the  end 
of  September.  A  period  of  two  weeks  is  allowed  each  student  yearly. 
In  sickness  al  students  are  cared  for  without  expense  to  them,  but 
time  lost  through  this,  or  any  other  cause,  beyond  stipulated  limits, 
must  be  made  up. 

CLASSES 

Classes  are  admitted   in   February  and   September. 


SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION 

The  Graduate  School: 

Master    of  Arts,    Regular   Session    61 

Master   of  Science,   Regular   Session 8 

Master  of  Science,  Agriculture,  Regular  Session.-  2  8 
Master  of  Science,   Home   Economics,   Regular 

Session    9 

Master  of  Science,    Commerce 3 

Master   of  Arts,   Summer  'Session 131 

Master   of    Science,    Summer    Session    10 

Master  of  Science,  Agriculture,  Summer  Session.  23 
Master  of  Science,   Home   Economics,   Summer 

Session    2 

Master   of   Arts,    Extension    Courses    36 

Master   of   Science,   Extension   Courses 8 

Master    of    Science,    Commerce,    Extension    Courses  4 

Not    candidates    for    degrees    24 


347 

Less   counted  twice 48 

299 

Franklin   College: 

Bachelor    of    Arts    252 

Bachelor  of  Arts   in   Journalism 7  8 

Bachelor   of  Arts  in  Education 102 

Pre-Law    16 

Irregular    Students    8 

Collegiate   Summer  Courses 794 

1250 


The  State  College: 

I.    The  College  of  Science  and  Engineering: 

B.S.   General     95 

B.S.  in   Civil    Engineering    59 

B.S.   in  Electrical    Engineering    13 

B.S.   in   Commerce     343 

B.S.   in  Medicine    26 

Pre-Medical     78 

Pre-Dental    3 

Irregular    Students    1 

Special    Students    2 

Collegiate   Summer  Courses 283 


II.    The  College  of  Agriculture: 
Long    Courses: 

Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture 28 

Master  of  Science   in   Home  Economics--  9 

B.S.   in  Agriculture 206 

B.S.    in   Forestry    33 

Doctor  of  Veterinary   Medicine 32 

B.S.   in   Home   Economics 151 

B.S.   in   Physical   Education 19 

Physical   Education,    General    58 

B.S.  in  Landscape  Architecture 3 

Correspondence   Courses 65 

Irregular    Students    17 

Special    Students    2 

Collegiate    Summer    Courses    421 

1044 


903 


Short    Courses: 

Camp  Wilkins.   Club   Boys   1262 

Camp   Wilkins,  Club   Girls    mis 

Camp    Wilkins,    Farm     Women     210 

Camp   Wilkins,  Vocational    Boys 174 

Vocational  Teachers'  Short  Course__ 81 

Cotton  Grading  Course 9 

2544 

3588 
Less  counted   twice 85 

3503 

The    Law    I><'iKii-tiiioiit 182 

The  Pharmacy  Department 11 

The  Summer  School   2667 

University  Extension: 

Study    Centers    1086 

Correspondence     566      1652 

10467 
Less   counted  twice   __•--' 1860 

Total    Registration    8607 

TABLE  SHOWING   DATA  REQUIRED  BY  RESOLUTION  OF  THL 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  APPROVED  AUGUST  13,  1914 

Professions   of   parents   of   long   term   students   in   the  University 
1928-1929    as    far  as   known: 

Farmers    416 

Merchants 203 

Lawyers     85 

Teachers    85 

Physicians  __ 84 

City,  County,  State  Officers 61 

Sa/lesmen     58 

Manufacturers    47 

U.  S.  Government  Service 42 

Bankers     - 42 

Railroad    Business 40 

Real    Estate    35 

Mechanics 33 

Cotton  Business 32 

Insurance    31 

Office   Managers 28 

bookkeepers      27 

Contractors 23 

Engineers . 20 

Ministers 18 

Lumbermen     IS 

Automobile    Business    16 

Druggists    14 

Housekeepers    11 

Dentists     11 

Brokers      8 

Hotel    Keepers    7 

Dairymen     7 

Miscellaneous    Labor 6 

Artists     -- 4 


INDEX 
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Marketing    _________  83 

Agricultural    Engineering: 

Buildings  and  Sanitation  _  _  85-S6 
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Machines    and   Motors    _    _    _    _  S5 

Shop    ___________  84 

Surveying    _________  85 
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Farm     Management     _     _     _     _    88 

Animal     Husbandry     _     _     _     _    S8-91 

Dairying    ________    91-92 

Botany    __________    92-93 

Chemistry    _________   93-94 
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